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Divergent Implications of Two Definitions of Test Bias 
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at 


In recent years, the question of possible ethnic and ` Kirkpatrick (1970) have endorsed the Cleary defini- 
racial bias in psychological tests has occupied а great — tion (Kirkpatrick, Ewen, Barrett, & Katzell, 1968, 
‚ deal of the attention of psychologists concerned with р. 7). A detailed treatment of the statistical and 
educational and employment testing. In this con- psychometric requirements of this definition (Pott- 
nection, agreement on the definition of'test bias was hoff, 1966) has been written and has received wide 
necessary” before „meaningful research—or even “acceptance and usage by researchers in this area. 
meaningful discussions—could be carried out. Very More recently, an alternative definition of test 
early in this effort, agreement was reached that the bias has been advanced by Thorndike (1971). 
position which defines a test as fair only if there are Thorndike's definition holds that a test used for 
no mean score differences between population sub- educational or employment selection is fair only if, 
groups was untenable (Cleary, 1968; Guion, 1966). for any given criterion of success, the test admits 
Such a definition eliminates a priori any possibility or selects the same proportion of minority applicants 
of real group differences on various psychological that would be admitted or selected by selection on 
traits, a position which is more than questionable in. the criterion itself or on a perfectly valid test. For — 
light of empirical evidence indicating the widespread example, if it is known, based on past experience, Ў 
existence of such differences (Tyler, 1965). The that 37% of minority applicants equal or exceed the 
definition that came to be accepted by most working average majority group member in actual perform- 


in this area was the one given by Cleary (1968) : 


A test is biased for members of a subgroup of the population 
if, in the prediction of a criterion for which the test was de- 
signed, consistent nonzero errors of prediction are made for 


members of the subgroup. In other words, the test is biased _ 


if the criterion score predicted from the common regression 


line is consistently too high or too low for members of the sub- _~ 
2 


group. With this definition of bias, there may be a connotation 
of “unfair,” particularly if the use of the test produces а pres - 
diction that is'too low. If the test is used for selection, mem- 
bers of a subgroup may be rejected when they were capable - 
of adequate performance [p. 115], 


‘This definition of unfair test bias has been endorsed 
and advocated by educational researchers (Kallingal, 
1971; Linn & Werts, 1971; Pfeifer & Sedlacek, 1971; 
Stanley & Porter, 1967), industrial psychologists 
concerned with selection (Bartlett & O'Leary, 1969; 
Einhorn & Bass, 1971; Grant & Bray, 1970; Tenopyr, 
1967), and textbook authors (Anastasi, 1968, p. 
559; Cronbach, 1970, pp. 305-306). Even psycholo- 


5 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Frank L. Schmidt, | 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824, s 


ýti 


"subgroup than could in fact meet the criterion or. 


gists as highly critical of current testing practices as pot the case, however; the two definitions are very 


ance on the job or in the educational institution, 
and if the selection ratio is such as to admit 50% of ` 
the majority applicants, the test must admit 37% 
of the minority applicants to be considered fair. 
Both the Cleary and the Thorndike definitions 
have a ring of reasonableness about them. Cer- 
„ given acceptance of the principle of indi- 
vidualized treatment based on individual merit, it. 
appears unfair to overpredict or underpredict the 
) ormance of any individual or group of indi- 
duals (Cleary’s definition) ; likewise, it seems unfair 
to accept onto the job or into the educational 
institution a smaller proportion of any population 


criteria of success as set by the organization. In 
fact, it may appear that these two concepts of test 
fairness are conceptually equivalent—merely dif- 
ferent ways of stating the same principle. This is 


different, and in most testing situations, they lead to: а 
different conclusions about the fairness of a given 
psychological test. In this article, the two competing 
definitions of test fairness and their differing impli- 
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Figure 1. Prediction of black and white criterion 
Scores from the white regression equation when 
«Ху — Xp = Yw — Ys = 18D, = 18р, = 10. 
Pw — Pa = 1504. } 


cations are explained and illustrated? In addition, 

data from a number of published studies on test 
bias are examined in light of these definitions. 

_ It should be pointed out that the concern here is 

| with the test bias, not with differential validity. 

When a test is not related to the criterion of interest 

within a population subgroup (i.e., has zero validity 

| for the subgroup), there is no justification for its 

use with that subgroup. Of course, if such a test is 

used, it may, under certain circumstances, result in 

unfair discrimination against one or more population 

. Subgroups (Bartlett & O'Leary, 1969). The concern 

in the present article, however, is with unfair bias 


ЗА third concept of test bias, Definition 3 of Darlington 
(1971), is not examined in this article. This definition holds 
that a test is fair only when ғ.у = 0 (where e = ethnic group 
membership, х = test score, and y = the criterion measure). 
Itis stated in terms of a partial r in which the variable partialed 
out is (or should be) assessed at a point later in time than the 
other two variables. Thus, it is very difficult to assess the 
quality of this definition in teference to the usual and most 
plausible assumptions about the causal relations among the 
variables of ethnic group membership, ability, and perform- 

, ance, all of which would be stated in terms of later performance 
being caused by earlier variables of ability, ethnic group 
membership, etc. Probably because of this conceptual prob- 
lem, this definition has received little attention in the research 

DEM sd CR problems associated with Defi- 
nition 3 wil ored more fully in a 
the same EET У раны 


tively. Darlington’s Definition 4 corresponds to the stipu- 
ү lation: (discussed above) that a test is fair only if it Tc 
mean score differences between population subgroups. 
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that may exist in tests that are approximately equally 
valid for both majority and minority groups. Ap- 
“proximately equal validity for psychological tests 
within population subgroups appears to be the 
general rule. A recent study (Schmidt, Berner, & 
Hunter, 1973) has shown that when differences 
between the races in sample sizes used are taken into 
account, the frequency with which employment tests 
are reported in the literature to be valid for one race 
but not the other is no greater than would be expected _ 
on the basis of chance alone. It is likely that a 
similar situation obtains in the educational setting | 
(Anastasi, 1968, pp. 561-562; Stanley, 1971). Tests 
equally valid for blacks and whites are equally suc- _ 
cessful in properly rank ordering individuals within 
both races on future criterion performance; however, 
they may be unfairly biased in that they place one 
race as а group too high or too low relative to the _ 
other. 


Closer Examination of Cleary and 
Thorndike Definitions 


Consider the test-criterion relationship shown in 
Figure 1. X is a test used to predict a criterion vari- 
able, Y. Values of Y predicted from a regression _ 
equation are symbolized f. ‘The symbols #zy and _ 
SD will be used for both population and sample 
values, although discussion is essentially in terms of 
relations existing in the population. In order to 
simplify the presentation, the following assumptions А 
are made: r+, and marginal SDs (SD, and 5р) are _ 
assumed equal within and between cultural groups; 
conditional SDs of the criterion (SDy.+) are assumed 
equal between cultural groups and within each group. 
across levels of X. These assumptions imply equal- 
regression slopes in each subgroup. The criterion 


* It should perhaps be noted here that the much-publicized' 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling (Griggs v. Duke Power, 1971) ] 
concerning employment tests was directed to the issue of test 3 
validity, not test bias. The effect of the ruling was to uphold — 
the legality of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- и 
sion (EEOC) requirement that tests or other selection devices 
on which minorities average below the white majority be 
shown to be related to job performance. EEOC guidelines 
(U.S. EEOC, 1970) require that, where feasible, such validity 4 
be demonstrated separately for both majority and minority 
groups. The guidelines devote only a few lines to test bias 
per se. Although the treatment is somewhat unclear, unfair _ 
bias appears to be defined in terms of Cleary's (1968) concepts: 

* Working under these assumptions precludes examination - 
of unfair biases that might result from differences between 
Broups in regression slopes, marginal and conditional vari- 1 
ances, validities, or any combination of these factors. Possible 
effects of differences of this sort have been discussed elsewhere _ 
(Bartlett & O'Leary, 1969; Einhorn & Bass, 1971) 


"measure is assumed to be free of unfair bias and 
contamination, and the joint distribution of X and 
Y is assumed to be bivariate normal in each cultural 
group. Jt is also assumed that fz, > 0, because 
there is little point in discussing the cultural fairness 
of an invalid test. 

Tn discussing Figure 1, the subscript W (for white) 
will be used to designate the majority group and B 
(for black) to designate the minority group." 

‘Assume, then, SD., = SD, = SD,, = SDy, = 10. 
Although not shown, the black mean on Y in our 
illustration falls one standard deviation below the 
white mean, justas is the case on X, that is, єЎв = 40 
and «Уу = 50 (where є symbolizes the operation of 
taking the mean). If r, = .50, the white regression 
equation is Pw = .50Х + 25. Now, «Vw = «lw 
= 50, by definition, but «Ув = 40 < «Ўв = 45. 
Thus, this test predicts an average criterion per- 
formance score of 45 for blacks, when in fact the 
average score earned by blacks is only 40, Accord- 
ing to Cleary's definition, then, the test shown in 
Figure 1 is biased; it systematically overpredicts 
the criterion scores of blacks. But it can be seen 
that the position of the minority group relative to 
the majority group is the same on Ў as on X and Y. 
Approximately 16% of the minority group is above 
the majority mean on X, Y, and Ӯ, despite the over- 
prediction of black criterion scores. 
because SDs = .50SD, (SD; = 8SD.). The over- 
prediction of black criterion scores is “compensated 
for” by the reduction in SD that occurs as we move 
from X to P. Despite the overprediction, then, a 
black with a given standing in the white X distri- 
bution, say the 50th percentile, will have that same 
standing on f. According to Thorndike's definition, 
this test is therefore unbiased because it assigns the 
same relative standing to the two groups on. P as they 
have on the criterion measure itself. If the selection 
ratio were such that all applicants scoring at or 
above the white mean (50 or above) were selected, 
approximately 50% of the white and 16% of the 


* As has been pointed out repeatedly (Cleary, 1968; Guion, 
1966; Thorndike, 1971), if the criterion measure is unfairly 
biased to an unknown degree and in unknown directions, no 
meaningful analysis of test fairness is possible, For this 


reason—and for others more obvious—great care should Бе + 


taken to insure that racial or ethnic prejudice or favoritism do 
not contaminate performance evaluations made of individuals. 
Although this may be difficult in certain situations, it is not 
impossible (e.g., see Grant & Bray, 1971). 

f Obviously blacks are not the only minority group showing 
а tendency to score below the white mean on psychological 
tests. Symbols used here were chosen for convenience and 


because the bulk of the published research in this area has _ 


focused on black-white comparisons. 


This obtains. 


ji у 
TABLE 1 


Percentage of Minority Group Applicants Accepted 
under Different Selection Criteria 


Selection ratio | Criterion (Y) Cleary f ^ | Thorndikean 0 
"Top one sixth 3.14 (22 3.14 
Top one third 9.68 1.19 9.68 
Тор one half 19.77 3.12 19.77 
"Top two thirds 34.83 10,93 34,83 
Nole. Percentage of minority in applicant pool = 20%, 


black applicants would be selected—exactly the 
same percentage of each group that would in fact 
be above the white mean on the criterion, that is, 
on actual performance. Thus it can be seen that 
Thorndike's concept of test fairness leads to the 
paradoxical conclusion that in order to be fair, a 
valid test used for selection or admissions purposes 
must overpredict the actual criterion scores of mem- 
bers of population subgroups with lower mean 
criterion scores. 

On the other hand, if one follows Cleary's definition 
and considers the test.depicted in Figure 1 to be 
biased, he would make use of the test “fair” by 
computing and using a separate regression equation 
for blacks. The intercept for this equation would be 
20and en = «Ув = 40; that is, the equation would 
neither underpredict nor overpredict for blacks. 
Figure 2 shows that when separate minority and 
majority regression equations are used with the test 
depicted in Figure 1, «Уу — ef = 25D; rather 
than 150; (SD; remains unchanged at 5), and thus 
only about 2.3% of the minority group members 
reach or exceed «Vw. If one could select on the 
criterion itself (or on a perfectly valid test), and if 
the cutoff score were «Уу, approximately 16% of the 
minority group members would be selected. Use of 
test X with separate regression equations results in 
the selection of only 2.3% of the minority applicants. 
The dramatically different implications of the Cleary 
and Thorndike definitions can be seen in Table 1. 
For all selection ratios, selection on the basis of a 
test meeting Cleary’s definition of fairness results 
in the acceptance of a markedly smaller percentage 
of minority applicants than selection on a test 
meeting Thorndike’s definition. Thus these two 
concepts of test fairness can not only lead to op- 
posite conclusions about the fairness of a given test 
usage, they can also have very different practical 
implications. 

Holding the differences between the groups on the 
criterion constant, the larger the validity coefficient, 
Tzv, the smaller is the overprediction of black cri- 
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TABLE. 2 


е Conditions under Which Cleary and Thorndike 
Concepts Are Equivalent and Nonequivalent 


` predicted grades of black and white students at 


Validity 
Condition - 
ту = 1.00 rey <1.00 
Criterion performance? 
Equal Identical Identical 
Unequal Identical Different 


* For population subgroups. 


terion scores necessary to meet the requirements of 
the Thorndike definition, When validity is 1.00 for 
both groups, no overprediction is necessary, and 
"Thorndike's definition of test bias becomes identical 
to the Cleary definition. Holding test validity con- 
stant, the smaller the between-groups difference on 
the criterion, the smaller the overprediction of black 
criterion scores necessary to meet Thorndike’s 
definition. When the two groups do not differ on 
.. criterion performance, no overprediction is necessary, 
_ апа the Thorndike and Cleary definitions are once 
again identical. Table 2 perhaps clarifies these 
- distinctions somewhat. In three of the four quad- 
- rants, the two definitions are identical, but two of 
these three essentially do not occur in reality; 
there are no known reports of tests with perfect 
validity. The situation in which there are no sub- 
group differences in criterion performance occurs 
_ with some degree of frequency, especially in employ- 
. ment settings (Kirkpatrick et al., 1968; Lopez, 1966; 
Rhode, 1971). But the situation in which test 
validity is less than perfect and in which there 
т exists a between-groups difference in criterion per- 
formance i is probably the most common, especially 
in educational institutions (Anastasi, 1968, pp. 
^ 561-562; Cronbach, 1970, pp. 302-307). The Cleary 
and Thorndike definitions of test fairness will there- 
fore usually be in conflict. 


Reanalysis of Published Data 


Most research on the question of test fairness has 
been based on the Cleary definition and, whether 
„carried out in employment or educational settings, 
` has found a tendency for regression equations de- 
veloped on white or combined samples to overpredict 
the actual criterion performance of blacks. In the 
А ` educational setting, the best known and most quoted 

these studies is that of Cleary (1968) herself. 
Using Scholastic Aptitude Test Verbal and Quanti- 
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ative scores as medicis, Ae compared Ey 


tending three integrated colleges. In all three of 
these colleges, actual grades of blacks were lower tha 
predicted grades, and this difference was significa 
in one of the colleges. Temp (1971) found that th 
grades of blacks were overpredicted, in varying 
degree, by the regression equation developed 0] 
whites in 12 of the 13 colleges he studied. Othe 
educational studies have reported similar results 
(Kallingal, 1971; Pfiefer & Sedlacek, 1971; Wilson, 
1969). Similar findings have been reported for 
employment setting (Campbell, Pike, & Flaugh 
1969; Gael & Grant, 1972; Grant & Bray, 1970 
Guinn, Tupes, & Alley, 1970; Tenopyr, 1967 
Following Cleary’s definition, these researchers have 
almost invariably concluded that the tests and regress 
sion equations investigated were either fair to both 
races or were biased significantly in favor of blacks 
But, as seen above, a test meeting Thorndike’s! 
definition of fairness will of necessity show over- 
prediction of minority criterion scores in most t 
situations.” 3 

With this consideration in mind, data from two 
educational (Cleary, 1968; Temp, 1971) and two) 
employment (Gael & Giants 1972; Guinn et al., 
1970) studies were reanalyzed using the criterion of 
fairness proposed by Thorndike. 

Assuming normal distributions for both pop 
tion subgroups on Y and Ў, Thorndike’s defini 
requires that the standard score in the Y di 
tion corresponding to «Уу be equal to the e 
sponding standard score in the Pn distribution 
for «Ру. Given Ys, SD,,, and «Уу, the stand 
dard score in the Y; distribution correspon 
to the «Уу was computed, and the percentage 
minority group members falling above this score Wi 
obtained from an ordinary normal curve tab! 
Using «Ўв, 504, and «fw, the same thing 
done for the Ӯ distribution. (All Ps were, of co 
those produced using the white-derived regressi n 


7 Significantly, the three studies that reported findings 0! 
unfair bias against lower scoring minority groups did not wo 
from Cleary's concept of bias (Kirkpatrick et al, 19 
Lopez, 1966; Rhode, 1971). In these studies, the quantiti 
«Кө — «Vg and Xw — єХ в were compared by simple ol 
vation or with respect to differential statistical signifi 
These procedures are equivalent to application of the Tho 
dikean concept of test fairness. 3 
* $$» = rz, (or the multiple correlation coefficient) tim 
SDyy. Where Tzy or the multiple r was not given, as. 
Cleary's data, 504, was computed as В'С..„В, where B - 1 
majority equation regression weights and Czz, = the 
variance-covariance matrix for the minority group. 1 


these two percentages was tested for significance. 
The Thorndikean test for unfair bias can thus be 
seen to be quite simple and straightforward. 

It can be seen in Table 3 that in all three of the 
colleges studied by Cleary, the percentage of blacks 
above the white mean on Ў was significantly smaller 
than the percentage above the white mean on Y. 
This discrepancy was as great or greater for Colleges 
1 and 2 as for College 3, though College 3 was the 
only college in which the overprediction of black 
grades was statistically significant. The results are 
similar for the data from Temp's (1971) study. In 
12 of the 13 colleges he studied, the trend, according 
to the Thorndike definition, was in the direction of 
unfair bias against black students, and in 8 of the 
colleges this effect reached statistical significance. 
This occurred despite the fact that in 10 of the 13 
colleges, actual black grades were significantly over- 
predicted. In both studies, the white regression 
equation was overpredicting for blacks but not to a 
great enough extent to make the tests fair under the 
Thorndike definition. 


TABLE 3 


Results of Thorndikean Bias Analysis for Data 
from Two Educational Studies 


Га of blacks above white mean on. 
College N ” 
Y $ |SAT-V |SAT-Q 
Cleary (1968) data 
1 B-59 | — | 29.12 | 15.87%% | 24.20 26.76 
W-118 
2 B-83 — | 42.07 | 7,78** | 40.52 23.58** 
W-365 
3a B-131 | — | 15.39 | 2.81%% | 8.38* 8.69* 
W-258 
Temp (1971) data 
1^ B-100 | .27 | 23.58 | 10,93* | 16.60 12.51 
W-100 
2» B-98 23 | 15.87 | 14.01 15.87 16.60 
W-99 
з» B-104 | .38 | 17.11 | 10.20 401** | 1.43 
W-104 ^ 
4 В-92 33 | 16.35 | 3.29% | 8.08 2,87** 
W-93 
5* B-140 | .55 | 11.31 | 11.70 9.34 4.65% 
W-140 
6 B-106 | .39 | 19.49 | 5.48** | 7.78* |10,03 
W-92 
qe B-99 15 | 15.87 | 1.79%% | 4.09%% | 3.59%% 
W-100 
8 B-100 |.51 | 20.90 | 6,18%% | 6.680% | 6.43** 
W-97 
9* В-100 | .45 | 15.87 | 6.43* 7.21* 6.18% © 
W-100 J 
10* B-100 | .25 | 11.51 | 2.62* 5,94 4.46 
P» W-95 
11 В-68 | .43 | 30.50 | 16.85 17.11 14.92* 
W-69 
12 'B-39 A9 | 29.12 | 11.31* 8,38** | 21.48 
W-100 
13* B-104 | .46 | 30.85 | 24.83 25.46 |12.92** 
W-109 


Note, Abbreviations: SAT = Scholastic Aptitude Test; V = Verbal; 
О = Quantitative; B = blacks; W = whites. 

a Significant overprediction of black grades; р < .05. 

b Multiple correlation for blacks. 

* Significantly smaller than percentage іп Y column; 2 < .05. 

** Significantly smaller than percentage іп Y column; ? < 01. 


V equation.) Then for each test, the difference between 


Results of Thorndikean Bias Analysis for Data 
from Two Employment Studies 


* | % of blacks above = 
white mean on 
N re 
Y ¥ 
Guinn, Tupes, & Alley ^ 
(1970) data 
Technical area 
1 B-142 .36 | 41.29 | 19.22** 
W-1989 
2 B-180 .45 | 2843 | 17.62** 
W-2331 
3 B-148 .32 | 40.52 | 38.28 
W-1535 
4 B-159 .22 | 46,81 | 40,52" 
W-2024 4 
5 В-444 .34 | 26.11 | 24.20 cS 
W-2085 2 
6 B-150 АЗ | 39.74 | 30.15* 
W-3138 
1* В-210 40 | 32.64 | 28.10 
| W-2322 AEN 
8 B-70 .39 | 40.90 | 37.45 
W-741 : 
8» B-70 .28 | 40.90 | 16.60 —~ 
W-741 " 
9 В-109 44 | 30.50 | 22.66* 
W-1476 
10 B-19 А0 | 29.81 | 35.94 
W-462 
Gael and Grant (1972) 
data 
Equation ` 
1 B-97 .28 | 35.57 | 22.96* 
W-184 
2 B-106 .33 | 35.57 | 23.58" 
W-193 
за В-97 .22 | 35.57 | 37.83 
W-184 
^ B-101 48 | 35.57 | 50.00f 
W-184 


Note. Abbreviations: B = blacks; W = whites. А Uy 
a Black performance significantly overpredicted ; all р < .05. 1 
b There were two Aptitude Indices for this technical area. 2 
e Multiple correlation for blacks. 
. tly smaller than percentage in Y column; p < .05. 
+s Significantly smaller than percentage in Y column; p < .01. 
3 Significantly larger than percentage in Y column; $ < .01. 


It can be seen in Figure 1 that when the white . 
‘equation is applied to both groups, percentage of 
overlap on Ў is identical to that on the test or test 
composite. Thus, the source of “unfair bids” is to — 
be found in the tests themselves; it is not an arti- 
fact of the regression technique. The last two —— 
columns in Table 3 present the Thorndikean bias - 
analysis for the actual predictors used in the Cleary 
(1968) and Temp (1971) studies, the verbal and 1 
quantitative sections of the well-known Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. The general trend is for the tests ? 
themselves to be somewhat less biased than the Ў 
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overlap gh Y and on X was in the direction of Thorn- 
dikean bias against black students. In 17 of the 32 
comparisons, this effect reached significance. 


In the two employment studies, results were | 


similar. Guinn et al. (1970) used various Air Force 
` Aptitude Indices as single tests in the prediction of 
final grades for white and black airmen in each of 10 
|. technical training courses. Black grades were over- 
predicted in all 10 technical areas, and the overpre- 
diction was statistically significant in 3 of the groups. 
But, as can be seen in Table 4, there was nevertheless 
a trend toward unfair bias against blacks in the 
Thorndikean sense in each of the 10 technical areas, 
and in 6 of the areas this effect reached significance. 
Thorndikean bias was not invariably less in the tech- 
‚ nical areas showing significant overprediction of black 
grades than in the other areas. Also shown in Table 
- 4 are results from the Gael and Grant (1972) study. 
Each of the four regression equations presented for 
this study contains a single predictor, and all equa- 
ons are those derived on the white subgroup. 
performance criterion was a carefully developed 
composite of a job knowledge test and several job 
sample measures. In each case, the white regression 
equation overpredicts black criterion scores, but the 
first and second equations are nevertheless signifi- 
cantly biased against blacks according to the 
Thorndike definition. Equation 3 shows no signifi- 
cant bias, and the fourth equation is significantly 
biased in Ley of blacks. 


a EL ossia: Practical 
Implications 


Obvious! then, the two definitions of test bias can 
and do lead to very different conclusions about the 
. fairness of tests used in everyday life to make 

_ decisions about people. Adoption of the Cleary 
defuiti n leads t to e. conclusion that many educa- 


erts (1971) peo 
D of two от M with dissimilar means will be 
smaller for the more reliable measure. - 
{ ht should be apparent from the previous analysis that 
degree of Thorndikean bias Mel blacks would have been 
[ved Valid equation been 
ite-derived equation 
The prediction situation would dis have 


tional and ‘empl ment tests, as used, are prob: 
either. fair tô, or biased in favor of, lower scor 
minority groups; acceptance of the Thorndike de 


minority groups. 

But there are implications beyond this one. The 
Cleary definition is based on the principle of le 
Squares estimation of criterion scores; as such, 
insures that the average performance level of select 
will be maximized. College students, workers, û 
management trainees selected under the Clea r) 
definition will, on the average, show higher levels o 
performance than those selected using the Thorndi 
definition. There can be little doubt that the maxi 
mization of the individual-occupational role fit which 
results from application of the Cleary definition is of 
great benefit to the individual in terms of his edu 
cational and occupational success and satisfaction in 
life and to society in terms of performance maximi: A 
zation, not only of individuals but also of social 
institutions as institutions. Simple statistical prin ci- 
ples can be used to demonstrate that adoption of 
Thorndike’s definition of test fairness leads to a. 
greater incidence of placement of individuals, in. 
educational and occupational roles for which they 
are unsuited psychologically. Conversely, use of the 
Thorndike definition means that certain majority 
applicants will be rejected in favor of minority appli 
cants with lower statistical probabilities of suc 
on the criterion—a situation that would be 
sidered reverse discrimination by many. 

There is a final practical problem associated. 
the use of the Thorndike definition. Thorndi 
definition is based essentially on probability mat 
ing; it states that, for a given definition of adequate) 
or successful performance, the proportions of the 
minority and majority subgroups chosen should cor 
respond to the probabilities of success for individuals 
drawn at random from each of the groups. If lower 
scoring ethnic groups other than blacks, Chicano 
Indians, etc., were to demand these same probability” 
matching privileges for themselves, and if prob- 
ability matching were imposed on higher scoring and 
performing ethnic and social groups (where it wou 
reduce chances of selection or admission), much 
not most of the societal benefit accruing from the: 
use of valid selection procedures would be lost. In. 
fact, if lower scoring members of the majority group f 
defined themselves as a group and demanded 
received probability matching privileges, differ- 
ential selection and placement would become a 
tual impossibility.. For example, consider ag 


test 
definition and the minimum score for selection is 50. 
There is nothing to prevent majority group members 
who score below 50 from maintaining that the test 
is unfair since the percentage of their group selected 
(0%) is less than the percentage that would in fact 
be successful if all in their group were selected (33%). 

On the other hand, in many situations, applica- 
tion of the Cleary definition means that the proba- 
bility of acceptance for minority group individuals 
is reduced essentially to zero. When validity, though 
statistically significant, is relatively low and when the 
difference on the criterion favors the majority group, 
the Cleary definition is particularly disadvantageous 
to minority groups. Figure 2 can be used to illus- 
trate a situation of this sort. The reader is asked to 
consider the effect of lowering the validity of the 
test shown in Figure 2 from .50 to .30. The new re- 
gression equations become Pw = .30Х + 35 for 
whites and Pa = .30X + 28 for blacks. SD; is now 
3.0 instead of 5.0, and the white and black means on 
Ў are now separated by 3.33 instead of 2.005D;s. 
Under these circumstances, if the white mean on 
Ӯ (i.e., predicted criterion performance of 50) were 
once again used as the selection cutoff score, the 
probability of being selected or admitted for minority 
group members would be less than .0005.” Stated 
another way, whenever performance differences 
favor the majority group, the lower scoring minority 
group as a group is disadvantaged in inverse propor- 
tion'to the validity of the test—a situation that 
might plausibly be argued to be unfair. 


Although both concepts of test fairness have advan- - 


tages, the disadvantages of each are perhaps more 
obvious. It might appear, then, that the best solu- 
tion would simply be the elimination of educational 


и Although separate regression equations will usually be 
theoretically appropriate under Cleary’s definition, it should 
be noted that the existence and use of a separate (lower) 
equation for the minority group is not a necessary condition 
for this effect, For example, if test validity were .30, mean 
black criterion performance («Ув) were 41 and mean black 
test performance (eXs) were 20, then (with all standard 
deviations again equal to 10 and mean white performance on 
both test and criterion again at 50) the regression equation 
Ў = .30Х + 35 would be appropriate for both races. Because 
it would neither underpredict nor overpredict for either race, 
the test (used with a single regression equation or in raw score 
form) is unbiased according to the Cleary definition. But 
while 18.407 of blacks would be above the white mean on 
actual performance (Y), less than 1% would be above the 
mean on predicted performance (Y). 


Figure 2. Prediction of black and white criterion 
scores with separate regression equations when 
Xw — Xp = Yw — Ys = 15р, = 15р, = 10; 
ef = fp = 2SD;. 


and employment selection and placement tests. 
This solution, however, is no solution at all. Whether 
tests are used or not, decisions must be made about 
people. A given college must decide which appli- 
cants will be admitted and which will not; usually 
not all can be admitted. A personnel director must 
decide who will be hired onto a specific job and who 
will be rejected; typically there are more applicants 
than positions. If tests are not used as aids in mak- 
ing these necessary decisions, then other devices— 
such as the interview, letters of reference, and sub- 
jective hunch—must be heavily weighted. The 
record of validity for such procedures is a poor one 
relative to that of psychological tests (Anastasi, 
1968; Ghiselli, 1966; Mosel & Goheen, 1958; Ulrich 
& Trumbo, 1965). But more important for the 
present discussion is the fact that these procedures— 
and other alternative procedures—are characterized 
by the same problems of potential unfair bias dis- 
cussed above in relation to tests. In the selection 


setting, there is no essential conceptual or practical - 


distinction that can be drawn between test scores 
and scores or ratings produced, for example, by the 
interview. Both are potentially susceptible to biases 
of various kinds, the interview perhaps more so than 
the typical psychological test (Anastasi, 1968, p. 


563; APA Task Force on Employment Testing, _ 


1969). Obviously, then, assessments of applicants 
produced by the interview, references, and similar 
procedures can and should be analyzed for unfair 
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and concealed by deliberately keeping all assess- 
. ments, both of performance capability and of actual 
performance, is unquantified form. But it should be 
obvious that obscuring the problem does not elimi- 
nate or solve it." 
There appears to be no real alternative to a serious 
and intelligent consideration of the relative merits of 
different definitions of selection fairness. 


In this connection, it should be noted that EEOC vali- 
` dation requirements are not limited to tests; the same evi- 
` dence of practical validity required for tests is required for 
` nontest procedures such as the interview, references, etc. 

“Such assessments must be put into quantitative form, 
_ however crudely, in order to meet EEOC validation require- 

ments, (See Footnote 13.) 
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Research Recommendations of the Joint Commission 
on Mental Health of Children 


NORMAN H. HAMM University of Nebraska at Omaha * 


The final report of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health of Children (1970) is a provocative social 
mandate for America's children, calling for a gen- 
eral reorganization of the child mental health enter- 
prise around prevention rather than the traditional 
treatment of mental disorders once they occur. 
Accordingly, a fourfold approach is forcefully pre- 
sented: (a) the development and implementation 
of a child advocacy system; (6) a comprehensive 
health, support, and remedial care system for chil- 
dren, particularly for the socially disadvantaged; 
(c) expanded, individually based, applied and basic 
research on child mental health; and (d) new 
approaches to the development of mental health 
manpower. Additional chapter summaries deal 
with aspects of poverty, racism, employment, edu- 
cation, and the relation of these aspects to child 
mental health. 

While the four general recommendations are 
obyiously interrelated and difficult to separate, this 
article will critically examine the efficacy, training, 
and administration of research in terms of meeting 
the goal of children’s mental health. 

The author’s method is limited, if not indeed 
somewhat paradoxical. What is offered is a 
rational analysis of our empirical enterprise as it 
applies to practical payoff, especially mental health. 
What surely is needed is a science of science (not 
to be confused with a philosophy of science), or 
research performed on research policy; however, 
in the profound absence of such knowledge, one 
. can only guess and offer hypotheses about which 
principles will produce the most scientific progress. 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Norman H. 
Hamm, Department of Psychology, University of Nebraska, 
P.O. Box 688, Omaha, Nebraska 68101. 


The Efficacy of Research on 
Child Mental Health 


Although the report places no monetary value on 
any of its recommendations, research is one of the 
four major areas with which it deals. The Com- 
mission recommends increased support of both pure 
and applied research together with the establish- Я 
ment of 10 child mental health research centers 
under the auspices of the National Institute of 
Mental Health or the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development. Such a con- 
ceptual, if not monetary, acknowledgment pre- 
sumes that scientific research can have a major 
impact an children's mental health. Such an as- 
sumption is clearly an important one, particularly 
for a preventive approach to mental health. 

An analysis of presumed research payoff has two 
levels, one fairly simple and the other quite com- 
plex. Regarding the former, adequate evidence 
already exists regarding the variables, particularly 
ear experiences, that greatly influence mental 
health. At the present time, a psychological pre- 
scription could. be written during childhood which 


would minimize the causes of mental illness later ў 


in life. Knowledge of proper environmental 
dosages may not be as exact as in the practice of 
internal medicine, but they nevertheless exist. 
Additional research of the type recommended in the 
Commission's report would undoubtedly add greatly 
to the precision of mental health prescription. 

Тһе assumption becomes inexorably complex 
when consideration is given to whether society 
will use such information in a preventive manner. 
While the actual choice of therapeutic procedures 
may be made on a personal moral basis instead of. 
an empirical one (see Baer, 1970; Johnston, 1972; 
Solomon, 1964), mental health practitioners would _ 
probably implement new knowledge as it becomes 
available. Their professional consciences would 
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рр ly dictate change. In the case of the 

public, however, knowledge concerning mental 
health may continue to be largely unused. The 
question is whether the public will use the results 
of sound behavioral research. 
` Some evidence exists on both sides. Many influ- 
ential individuals, including the Vice-President of 
the United States, have deplored the creeping. in- 

~ fluence of the behavioral scientist and engineer 
into contemporary life. The loss of autonomy, re- 
sistance to a deterministic view of life, and the 
increasing predictability of behavior do not appeal 
to large segments of the lay public. In addition, 
the argument commonly used against B. F. 
Skinner’s Walden Two concerns the totalitarian 
organization of the community, with behavioral 
engineers, instead of politicians, on the top of the 
social pyramid. 

Tf the prescription for child mental health were 
-written on the national level, it is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether a substantial number of parents would 

. follow it. The real negative consequences of in- 
adequate child rearing have little impact on the 
family until adolescence and adulthood. Moreover, 
a substantial number of parents are emotionally 
incapable of providing the nurturance necessary for 
the mental health of their children. They have too 

“Many of their own problems with which to contend. 
j Nevertheless, there is some reason for optimism. 
- The strategy of childhood prevention made pos- 
- sible by increased research has the potential of 
. largely eliminating our generally nonproductive 

‘Psychiatric population. The logic is appealing, if 

not the actual dollar consequences. 

Some signs point to the increasing social usage of 
research findings. The recent social legislation 
concerning the advertising of cigarettes and also the 
limiting of violence in children’s cartoons demon- 
Strate that some social action is already possible; 
both involved substantial Policy changes based on 
the findings of scientific research, the former from 
medicine and the latter from Psychology. Not all 

| research results may be translated into govern- 

, mental policy, however. It is likely that the results 
of empirical research will have little social impact 
when they conflict with social taboos such as the 
recent report of the Commission on Sex and Por- 
nography. The scientific evidence unfortunately 
conflicted with Society's prejudices, 

The willingness of the public to support and use 
the information gathered by extensive and expen- 

. Sive research on child mental health has yet to be 
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firmly established. Before larger sums of money 
are spent on research, the public must be consulted; 
After all, it is the taxpayer who must pay the price, 
while we professionals earn our keep. Under such 
circumstances, it is difficult to be objective. As a 
profession, we must guard against the tendency to 
impose our cherished values on the nonprofessiona 
public. It may be hoped that the advocacy portion 
of the Commission’s recommendations will effec- 
tively present the case for children’s rights and 
mental health. Once these rights are accepted by 
society, then professionals can duly serve as the 
technical experts necessary to meet their implemen= 
tation. 


Research Policy and Administration 1 


After the absolute amount of dollars is assigned to 
research concerned with human development, im- 
portant questions arise concerning research policy 
and implementation. The overall question is which 
set of policies offers the most preventive payoff. 
On this point the Commission takes a strong, but: 
disappointingly, traditional stand. 


centers throughout the country, most of the Com- 
mission's recommendations support the research 
Status quo. Briefly, both basic and applied re-i 
search are necessary and should be increased; 
policy should maximize the “opportunities” a 
“productivity” of the individual researcher, e 
cially as related to the university’s role in basi 
research; appropriately designed applied research 
should be increased to assess social action pro- 
grams; multidisciplinary collaboration is encour 
aged; and NIMH should sponsor, under its Clear- 
inghouse function, more adequate information re- 
trieval and dissemination to professionals. Тһе 
last recommendation has been noted by others: 
(Etzioni, 1972), and the Interagency Panel of 
Early Childhood Research, established in 1970, has _ 
begun to coordinate child development research of 
nine agencies under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. А similar interagency 
panel is being established for adolescence. i 
Below the level of policy, topical priority is given _ 
by the- Commission to longitudinal, multivariate; 
life-span studies of human development, methodo- ^ 
logical research on child development and mental _ 
health, and specific studies dealing with early in- 
fantile autism, childhood schizophrenia, the natural | 
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history of emotional disturbance, and the effec- ^ Тһе administratively wasteful policy of support- . 


tiveness of various intervention procedures on 
mental illness, institutionalization, and drug use. 
The latter studies are to be conducted in the 10 
child mental health research centers. 

Obviously, there is much that is right about the 
research policies and specific study areas recom- 
mended by the Commission. The specific study 
areas in particular are soundly conceived; they rep- 
resent significant problem areas related to child 
mental health, and the methodological issues 
raised are premised on developmental research per- 
formed in the last several decades. At the principle 
level, however, the Commission does not go far 
enough in redirecting our national research policy. 

The basic problem with current research ad- 
ministration is accountability. Increasingly, in re- 
cent years, I have become disenchanted with indi- 
vidually sponsored research within wmiversity set- 
tings. Several recent writers have noted the basic 
incompatibility between university settings and 
mission-oriented, interdisciplinary research (Harris, 
1968; McElroy, 1971; Piel, 1969). While I have 
every reason not to be an iconoclast, speaking as a 
former graduate research assistant, predoctoral 
research fellow, and principal investigator myself, 
I feel compelled to kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg. ў 

It is not that scholars should divest themselves 
of scholarship, but that governmental research in- 
stitutes, either on or separate from university set- 
tings, might be scientifically more productive. The 
primary problem is that professors and students 
can be only part-time researchers. They both 
have other important duties. Professors have teach- 
ing, university administration, and community 
service to tend to, while maze-running, hurdle- 
jumping graduate students must give considerable 
(if not full) attention to their academic standing. 

The counterargument is often posed that research 
activities complement and overlap professors’ and 
students’ other duties. This argument rings in the 
hallowed halls of academia today. The overlap, 
however, is imperfect, and no matter how talented 
the individuals, their nonresearch responsibilities 
can only subtract from the time available for the 
generation of new knowledge. It is still only in 
the providence of the renaissance man to make 
substantial contributions to all four areas: research, 
university administration, community service, and 
teaching. 


ing part-time researchers is undoubtedly reflected — 
in any cost-productivity analysis. To be sure, 
scientific research would be expensive under any 
set of policies. However, my experience indicates 
that the cost per published study is substantially 
increased by funding projects to: individual, part- 
time researchers. Perhaps science cannot be con- 
ceived in terms of a cost-productivity analysis; 
indeed, some studies take considerable thought and 
time for execution and may significantly contribute 
to knowledge, but the business world should af- 
ford such extravagance! There are too many 
videotape recorders, slide projectors, research 
trailers, and voice keys accumulated by part-time ` 
researchers, which are used for few days or months 1 
a year—mine included. е 

Nothing short of drastic action is needed. In. 
this regard, the advantages of centralization and 
full-time researchers recommend the European 
model of university- or non-university-related tech- 
nical institutes. Certain of these institutes, like 
the 10 child mental health research centers recom- 
mended by the Commission, would deal with spe- 
cific problem areas. Most would be mission ori- 
ented. All employees would be full time, but in 
recognition of the intimate relationship between 
higher education and research, a certain percentage 
would rotate between academia and the institutes. 
Instead of profit as a product, numbers of published 
articles, coupled with their scientific significance, 
would be given administrative consideration. Re- 
inforcers such as salary, promotion, and adminis- ^ 
trative positions, would be contingent on the sci- 
entist’s actual accomplishments. Finally, equip- 
ment usage would be recorded and policies of 
equipment sharing established among institutes, 
particularly regarding the most expensive pieces of 
apparatus. 

In short, the present author would like to go 
beyond the recommendation of 10 child mental 
health research centers and substantially cut back 
on individually funded grants to mainly university 
personnel. The research dollar would likely be | 
lengthened by the European technical institute соп» 
cept together with accountable administrative pro- 
cedures which reward individual scientists for 
productivity. In the end, however, an emerging 
body of empirical data concerning the efficacy of 
various research policies should buttress the ad- 
ministrative procedures of government agencies. 
What is needed is a science of science. 
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politicizing. 

Despite Cronbach's careful decumentation, it is 
ту belief that the schism in psychology exists 
. today, but for a deeper reason. Cronbach’s claim 
is that the research Procedures used by experi- 
, mentalists differ substantially from those employed 
by practitioners; the experimentalists stress the 
mean, group homogeneity, and analysis of vari- 
ance, while the correlationists rely on the standard 
deviation, group heterogeneity, and factor analysis. 
Both, however, base the acquisition of new knowl- 
- edge on scientific empiricism. 


0 
ЕУ 


former, 
method: of 
` practitioner's rational method may even lead to a 

relianc ' On intuition; the constraint of dissonance 
among internal elements is thereby removed. In 


short, the conflict between experimental and ap- 
lied psychology is ni 


* The reason for 
all professionals with an 


consequences of frustration and conflict could have 
been removed. My experiences have been totally 


child health programs 
the public's awareness of child mental health prob- ` 
lems. This last factor in particular may do much 
to overcome the indifference toward child mental — 


ividuals, or programs. Ey; 
- ation is thereby taken out of the personal-politii 
realm, and the emphasis is placed on the subject. 

The consequences of an antiresearch bias on 


and the intervention? 
program is doomed to failure, І have seen the 
pattern countless times and watched our valuable 
tax money wasted. An empirical orientation on 
the part of practitioners would not be a complete | 
panacea, but the level of interaction among dif _ 
ferent professionals would undoubtedly be raised. 
The other alternative is to all become politicians. ^ 
The frequent reliance on rationalism by practi- E 
tioners largely represents a failure of our profes- _ 
sional training institutions, Students undoubtedly | 
learn values along with their education. Many _ 
professional schools have either dropped or lessened 
their research requirements, If students have had 
adequate research training, they soon forget their” 
research knowledge and retain only the skills that - 
are used day to day. We need to not only bolster © 
the research component of graduate education, but _ 
provide continued in-service training after gradu 
tion. Ideally, as recommended by the Commission; 
the professional staff should be continually i 
volved in applied research and program evaluation. | 
At the present time, huge sums of money are spent ' 
on social action with little knowledge concerning 
the effectiveness of the dollars budgeted. | 
A final note might be made of the Commission's? 
child advocacy system, composed of neighborhood 
child development councils, 
authorities, state-level child development agencies, 


, and, in general, increases | 


| In the end, it. is “hoped that Rae is Seite 


administrative procedures will do much to make up 
"for America's decreased investment in research. 
During the early 1960s, America's expenditure for 
basic science increased by an impressive 16.2% 
per year (McElroy, 1971). However, the most 
recent federal growth rate is not large enough to 
even offset inflation. 5 
Change is underway today. A research task 
force of the National Institute of Mental Health 
is engaged in a massive one-year review of the 
Institute's science activities, Ten study groups, 
composed of the Institute's major research interests, 
have been established. It is hoped that they will 
be successful in one of their principal objectives, 
the development of optimal administrative and 
organizational arrangements. What is needed is a 
coordinated, program of research like that recently 
proposed for the environment (see Bowers, Hohen- 
berg, Likens, Lynn, Nelkin, & Nelkin, 1971). As 
noted by McElroy (1971) and here, research pol- 
icy, in all likelihood, will become more centralized, 


university. centered. JA = 
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Editorship Nomination 


The APA Publications and Communications Board invites nominations for the edi- 
torship of the Journal of Counseling Psychology for the term running 1976 through 
In order to provide a year of overlap with incumbent Ralph Berdie in 1975, 
the Board will appoint an editor-elect this year, 
didates should prepare a brief statement of one page or less in support of each 
nomination and mail no later than March 1, 1974, to Anita DeVivo, Executive Editor, 
APA Journals, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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Members wishing to suggest can- 
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In 1970 the Joint Commission on Mental Health 
of Children published a report entitled Crisis in 
Chid Mental Health: Challenge for the 1970's. 
The document is a plea for this country to reaffirm 
its concern for its young through meaningful ac- 
tions and programs. The report was the product 
of three years of labor and the advice of “more 
_ than five hundred of the country’s leading authori- 
ties on early childhood, adolescence and the young 
_ adult [p. iv]." Thirteen national professional as- 
; sociations, including the American Psychological 
Association, were represented on the Commission's 
Board of Directors. 


- tempt to diminish the all too frequent occurrences 
inequality of justice, care, and opportunity. 
| The report is a potential landmark in the es- 
- tablishment of adequate services to the children of 
thi 


nation. Because many of the recommenda- 
ms in it are controversial, it is desirable that the 
American Psychological Association, as an official 
у, recognize and respond to the various posi- 
Hons set forth. Individual psychologists are fre- 
juently called on by government and other public 
institutions to provide advice and counsel in mat- 
ters concerning public policy for children. Yet, it 
only rarely that psychologists seek to influence 
the course of public policy through actions by their 
fessional associations. 4 

making a cohesive and collective response to 


The Commission's report advocates major re- 
forms in areas such as physical and mental health 
services, employment, and education. Its major 
strength lies in its unflinching confrontation with 


many of the basic ills of our society, including dis- | 


integrating family life, injustice to minority groups, 
and lack of serious commitment to our children 
who are emotionally disturbed or mentally ill. 

The report also has a weakness, albeit a very 
understandable one. The weakness is that in this 
attempt at comprehensiveness, priorities are not 
ordered, nor in many cases are specific mechanisms 
advocated to discover and to remedy the many 
deplorable life. circumstances which affect our 
young. Although the members of the Commission 
are to be commended highly for their serious and 
difficult labor, the report would have been even 
stronger if such steps had been carried through. 

In this article, two different issues are pursued. 
First, issues raised by the report are discussed and 
recommendations for APA's response are made. 
Second, a model is proposed which could be used to 
deliver many of the services that are advocated. 


Responses to the Commission's Report 


l. In developing positions on matters of public 
policy for children, APA should limit itself to those 
areas in which it can legitimately claim profes- 
sional expertise. A guideline for this recommenda- 
tion is that APA's official position regarding any 
public policy or program be limited to domains in 
which significant numbers of psychologists have 
made or are making direct professional contribu- 
tions. { 

2. Before assuming an official position; the APA 
should conduct or make use of existing cost analy- 
ses for specific programs it feels to be legitimately 
within the domain of psychology. These analyses 
should include a careful delineation of manpower 
and facilities needed for effective implementation 
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program. This suggestion is not made casually. 
Rather, it is made with the full realization that 
such efforts are costly in both time and money. 
Nevertheless, if we are to advocate specific courses 
of action, then it is incumbent upon us to demon- 
strate the desirability and feasibility of particular 
programs. Such analyses will help to formulate 
policy and to avoid unnecessary and destructive 
criticism of being utopian in goals or naive to the 
process of implementation. 

As a result of the information made available 
through the cost analyses and information on al- 
ternative programs, the APA national staff could 
begin to establish tentative priority statements. 
These statements could include expert opinion on 
the probability of funding during current admin- 
istrations and other pertinent observations. This 
information might be made available to APA mem- 
bers by mail, and open forums could be held on 
these issues at national and regional meetings. 
Following these discussions, mailed ballots could 
be sent to the general membership to determine 
specific courses of action. 

3. During the process of priority setting it 
serves no constructive purpose to make derogatory 
comparisons between funding in nonmental health 
sectors and mental health programs. For example, 


comparisons deprecating the cost associated with . 


military programs, as is done in the Commission’s 
report, are probably unwise and should be avoided. 
This course of action is recommended not because 


there is no legitimate debate over the government's · 


overall funding priorities, but rather because mental 
health programs can be justified on their own 
terms. Further, official comparison with other 
agencies engenders a needless and, in all probabil- 
ity, unproductive competitive stance toward much 
more established and powerful lobbies. 

4. After priorities have been set, resources 
should be made available to representatives of APA 
effectively to inform legislative leaders of our policy 
decisions. Specifically, APA should either choose 
lobbyists from its own ranks or retain competent 
individuals from outside the membership. 


Responses to Specific Issues 


PREVENTION OF PSYCHOPATHOLOGIES 


The Commission's report was very clear in its 
recommendation that prevention of emotional and 


high priority. 
fully, few psychologis 


a position with which, hope 
will take issue. 
many techniques to effect remediation of mental 


Although psychology possesses _ 


and emotional disturbances, the expense of remedi- _ | 


ation in terms of professional time, money, and 
wasted human potential is probably much greater 


than adequate prevention programs. (s 


Given that few psychologists would quarrel with 
an emphasis on prevention, it becomes necessary 
for the profession to determine which detrimental . 
behaviors should be attacked first. Although it is 
beyond the expertise or desire of the present writer 


Á 


to rank order the problem areas on a priority basis, _ 
such an endeavor seems timely. Perhaps a panel _ 


of experts in psychopathology could be assembled 


‘under the auspices of APA to begin this awesome 


task. Several potential questions related to pri- 
ority setting might include the following: 


1. What proportion of the population evidences. 


symptoms? 
2. How handicapping is the pathology? 
3. Is the course of the pathology progressive? 
4. Is there a known etiology? 

5. Are specific measures available which are 
likely to prevent its occurrence? Ys 
6. What resources are necessary to accomplish 
prevention? і 


CHILD ADVOCACY 


The report recommends that a child advocacy sys- 
tem be created to guarantee the mental health of : 
children. Specifically, it urges a federal-, state-, 
and local-level arrangement for advocacy of chil- 
dren's welfare. At the national level, the report 
suggests à presidential advisory council which 

would be charged with the responsibility of studying and 
gathering information on the problems of children and 
youth in the United States and with doing long-range _ 
planning, policy making, and programming, both for ser- 
vices and for manpower. 


D 


^ 
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This advisory body would be | 


concerned about how well federal agencies are working d 


competing, or overlapping in providing services. 


together, i 
the President and the Congress on the . 


It would advise 


effectiveness of programs and would make recommenda- , 


tions for legislative and program changes and in the allo- — 


cation of monies spent for children and families [Joint 


Commission, 1970, p. 8]. 


In the process of developing a child advocacy 
system, the consumers of services must be heard. 
When children are unable to speak effectively for 
themselves, their parents will have to serve as first- — 
line advocates and determiners of policy. It is 
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issue. Paul and Neufeld . (in press); ‘for ex- 
ample, have recently pointed out that in 1970, Pub- 
lic Law 91-517 established councils at the state and 
federal levels for the developmentally disabled. 
That law requires each state council to submit 
statewide plans for developmentally disabled chil- 
dren. Further, it specifies that one-third of the 
councils members at both the state and federal 
levels consist of consumers. 


UNIVERSALLY AVAILABLE PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Pressures continue to increase for the establish- 
. ment of year-round preschool educational pro- 
grams. The demand for this service comes both 
_ from those who seek to ensure equal career develop- 
ment opportunity for women and from those who 
see such a service as a meàns to eliminate cultural- 
- familial mental retardation. It is the latter issue 
which i is particularly relevant to the mental health 
“crisis” alluded to in the report. 
Evidence has existed for some time indicating 
AY that cognitive differences between low- and middle- 
income children begin to appear under three years 
of age (Bayley, 1965; Knoblock & Pasamanick, 
1953). More recently, Wachs (1967) hàs reported 
‘significant social class differences in sensorimotor 
„development in infants under one year of age, 
using the Piagetian-based Uzgiris-Hunt Scales of 
nfant Development. 
Tf Bloom’s (1964) idea that an organism is most 
easily changed during periods of rapid transition is 
valid, ought not we as psychologists seriously advo- 
"саќе programs which begin during early infancy and 
| aim to prevent the onset of developmental impair- 
© ment? 
An examination of results from research-oriented 
day care and preschool programs is encouragement 
r the universal availability of such programs. 
Results from both center-oriented and home-ori- 
ented preschool programs indicate that disadvan- 
taged children who participate in such programs 
show superior intellectual performance relative to 
nonparticipating children (eg., see recent reports 
ү by Gordon, 1972; Heber, 1971; Klaus & Gray, 
1968; and Levenstein, 1970). These projects, and 
others: which currently exist, are probably best re- 
- garded as pilot projects rather than as definitive 
evidence for the beneficial effects of early interven- 
‘tion. Nevertheless, the bulk of the evidence cer- 
tainly seems to indicate that the opportunity to 
Participate in such programs is advantageous for 


A 
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^ Sales ae р program. МАСЕ in principle, the rec- 
ommendation by the Commission to support high- 
quality preschool education, particularly for our . 
disadvantaged children, seems sound and prudent. 


INCREASED SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH 


It is not unlikely that in an article of this type | 
there should be a plea for expanded support for — 


research. Yet, the recent trends in research fund- | 


ing at the federal level for basic and applied re- 
search seem to make such a request both timely and 
necessary. It is almost inconceivable that at a 
time when this country continues to grapple with 
major problems in education, desegregation, pov- 
erty, and alienation that there appears to be a 
reduced commitment to the investigation of these ~ 
conditions. Had we as a nation succeeded in 
remedying these malevolent situations, then reduced 
support for research in these areas would be war- 
ranted. Such is not the case, however. The 
“crisis” which was acknowledged in the Commis- 
sion’s report in 1970 has not been passed. Indeed, 
a good case could be made that the intensity of the 
crisis has increased. 

To combat successfully the forces which threaten 
the well-being, if not the very life, of our society, 
research should be fully supported in at least the 
following three areas. 

First, nationwide epidemological studies should 
be undertaken to document precisely the extent to 
which the young of our nation are thwarted in the 
full realization of their developmental potential. 

Second, more adequate assessment and evalua- 
tion of action-oriented social programs should be 
undertaken immediately. In the future, detailed 
evaluation strategies should be planned from the 
very beginning. It is naive to believe that all, or 
even most, pilot or demonstration projects will be 
successful in ameliorating the adverse effects of 
deplorable social conditions. However, it is only 
through the careful scrutiny of adequately collected 
data that those programs which are effective can be _ 
identified and their successful components dissemi- 
nated. 4 

Third, basic multidisciplinary research into the 
causative factors underlying unrealized potential 
should receive increased support. Realizing that a 
variety of levels of explanation are needed to under- 
stand fully social phenomena, encouragement and 
incentives should be provided for more collaborative 
multidisciplinary research efforts. 


COORDINATING AGENCY 


Record keeping and 


information dissemination 


LOCAL 
ADVISORY 


COUNCIL 


SCHOOLS 


Screening, assessment, and 


routine care by family 
nurse practitioners, dental 


hygienists, social workers, 


REFERRAL 
and psychometricians 


RESOURCES 


Psychologists 
Physicians 


Dentists 


Figure 1. A delivery system for health services. 


A General Model for Delivering Services Because geographical mobility shows no signs of ( 
abating, the ability to serve this wandering popu- 


to Car и ' Jation in the future will probably be even more 
The main function of this system is to monitor difficult to maintain. 
| the physical and mental health of this country's The following are major problems which should 
children and to provide necessary preventive and е considered by any truly comprehensive delivery 
remedial services. A child would be enrolled in system for mental-health-related services for chil- . 
this system during his mother’s pregnancy and dren: i Е 
would remain in it until adulthood. te 
The major premise on which the model to be 
presented rests is that a truly effective delivery 
system will have to be national in scope. Given 
that this nation's population is highly mobile geo- 
graphically, it is mandatory that a system be de- 
vised which will be able to maintain contact with 
transient as well as permanently located families. 


E 


1. Prevention of developmentally disabling so- 
cial conditions. X 

2. Screening and assessment for early signs of i 
dysfunction. 

3. Ready availability of facilities for prompt 
treatment of minor maladies. 

4. Fast referral for extensive treatment. 
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6. "Maintenance of usable and transportable 
records. t 
7. Coordination of information flow. 


Figure 1 contains a schematic outline of the 
proposed delivery system. This model has several 
structural features which need comment. It will 
be noticed that local schools serve as the primary 
point of intersection for families and relevant pro- 
fessions. Although many school systems have his- 
torically fulfilled much the same role as will be pro- 
posed here (particularly for the poor), there does 
not appear to be a plan for using this site to pro- 
vide services on a coordinated nationwide basis. 
The school has been chosen as the first-line 
screening, assessment, and treatment center for sev- 
eral reasons. First, schools are primarily neigh- 
borhood based and therefore easily accessible to 
the populations that need to be served. Second, 
‘they represent a sophisticated network of physical 
facilities, which could be used (with minor modifi- 
cations) in lieu of the creation of new facilities. 
"Third, schools are underused on a time basis. 
Each participating school would have assigned to 
it a team of professionals to provide routine screen- 
` ing, assessment, and minor treatment. Such a team 

might include family nurse practitioners, dental 
. hygienists, social workers, and psychometricians. 
- Problems which required more refined diagnoses or 
treatment would be referred to a second-level pro- 
_ fessional group to include, among others, psycholo- 
. gists, physicians, and dentists. 

` Attached to each school there would be a local 

advisory council consisting of representatives from 
various health professions, teachers, and parents. 
The role of this group would be to monitor the 
- system and to serve as a liaison between the system 
and the consumers of services. 

‘The coordinating agency should be one that can 
maintain and disseminate information to relevant 
individuals on a national scale. Records need to 
be quickly and accurately transferable to new loca- 
tions as families move, in order to insure continuity 
. of care and treatment. A likely candidate for this 
. function might be the Social Security Administra- 
Sy tion. y 
|^. The main advantage of adopting a service deliv- 

. ery system for children based on this model is that 
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` 5.. Local follow-up on outcomes of referral. an efficient conso 
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e ation of services would be 

sible. Our current fragmented delivery system, 
which misses many of the children who most need | 
services, could be replaced by a comprehensive sys- | 
tem which would guarantee high-quality care and 
treatment to all children. Further, much more 
efficient use of professional time would be possible. 

The nationwide adoption of a system based on . 
the model which has been sketched here would | 
allow the continuous monitoring of trends in the | 
mental and physical health of our nation's children. | 
The information generated by periodic screening 
and assessment and by prompt treatment would 
serve as a data base for the modification of system 
characteristics based on the current needs of the 
population. Through a process such as the one | 
which has been proposed this nation could reaffirm | | 
through meaningful action its concern about its 
young. 
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" Implications of Developmental Theory e 


for Child Mental Health 


JEROME B. DUSEK 


Following extensive study, the Joint Commission on 
Mental Health of Children (1970) recently pub- 
lished its findings and recommendations regarding 
a number of broad issues pertinent to the mental 
health of children and youth. The foundation of 
the report is the Commission’s suggestion that 
rather than allow poor mental health to occur and 
then administer treatment, a system should be es- 
tablished to prevent the occurrence of poor mental 
health in children. 

In order to obtain an atmosphere in which pre- 
vention of poor mental health is positively viewed 
and supported, the Commission argued for what is 
essentially a child’s Bill of Rights, including, 


the right to be wanted, the right to be born healthy, the 
right to live in a healthy environment, the right to satis- 
faction of basic needs, the right to continuous loving care, 
the right to acquire the intellectual and emotional skills 
necessary to achieve individual aspirations and to cope 
effectively in our society, and the right to receive care and 
treatment through facilities which are appropriate to their 
needs and which keep them as closely as possible within 
their normal social setting [pp. 2-31. 


It should be pointed out that although the Com- 
mission was clear in stating that these should be 
the rights of all children, the basic concern was 
with children from poorer socioeconomic back- 
grounds in which these kinds of assurances are not 
normally given. It should also be noted that many 
of the Commission’s recommendations. are relevant 
to development during adolescence and adult life 
as well as childhood. 

In order to insure these rights to all children, 
the Commission offered a number of recommenda- 
tions regarding implementation of environmental 

Р 
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conditions conducive to these rights. The Commis- 
sion recommended the establishment of a child 
advocacy system at the local, state, and national 
levels; community services and programs of a sup- 
portive, preventive, and remedial nature; research 
programs, both “basic” and “applied,” with a posi- 
tive national view toward research endeavors; and 
manpower and training programs to both insure 
jobs for those in need and to provide the manpower 
for community-based programs. The first two pro- 
posals, as detailed in the Commission’s report, may 
be broadly conceived as a package of procedures 
and programs for guaranteeing delivery of preven- 
tive and remedial services to children. The latter 
two proposals provide the means to present the 
crucial information and manpower necessary to 
accomplish the former. 

The purpose of the present article is to discuss 
several aspects of the Commission’s report in an 
attempt to define areas in which professional psy- _ 
chologists may contribute to the realization of the 
goals established by the Commission. The article’ 
deals primarily with issues of a research nature and, - 
as such, is addressed primarily to psychologists 
working in university or other research settings. 
Following a brief presentation of the developmental 
view of child psychology, several implications of 
this point of view for basic and applied research 
relevant to child mental health are examined. . 


The Developmental View 


. As a basis for its recommendations, the Commission 


took a broad definition of the concept of mental 
health founded on a developmental orientation. As 
a result, the Commission discussed child mental 
health within a cognitive capacity, both potential 
and achieved, as well as a physical health frame- 
work. As used in the Commission's report, it is 
difficult to define what is meant by developmental 
view or developmental level. Historically, these 
terms have been used in several different ways, 
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dts implications for the study 2: 
“development and child mental health. One inter- 
_ pretation is the rather naive, simplistic notion re- 
ferred to by Kessen (1962) in his description of 


the literary-evocative, or metaphorical, use of the 


term stage. As noted by Kessen, this usage is 

limited in its utility for describing and explaining 
‘behavior. A second interpretation of developmen- 
tal view is a maturational one in which the pri- 
mary cause for development rests in the genetic 
material of the organism (Kessen, 1965). This 
approach is perhaps best exemplified by the exten- 
sive work of Gesell (e.g., 1928) and is typically 
. characterized by the use of chronological age as a 
. major factor to explain development. Kessen 
(1962) has discussed the implications of using age 
as an explanatory variable. Finally, the currently 
` prevalent view in much of the professional litera- 
ture refers to a theoretical orientation based on the 
organismic model of man. The implications of this 
` manner of viewing the developing organism have 
recently been discussed by several authors (е.р., 
Langer, 1969; Reese & Overton, 1970). Briefly, 
ganismic model holds that man is a living, 
organized system which is inherently and spontane- 
ously active. As opposed to the mechanistic, or 
ning theory, model of man, which is not a 
lopmental model (Kessen, 1962), qualitative 
ch: ges in the structure of the organism are ac- 
cepted as given. Emphasis is on the explication of 
ie nature of the processes producing these qualita- 
changes. This view will be explicated in detail, 
nce it is the writer's opinion that it has important 
iplications for development. 


buik ding theories of development. One 
ch assumption is that development will proceed 
ough an invariant sequence of stages, each stage 
: fined by the cognitive structures of the organism 
and. pena in a hierarchical RD to nor 


of stage theory have been discussed in detail 
y Flavell (1963) and Kessen (1962). A second 
b ic tenet p cognitive: theories of development is 


nce (Flavell & Wohlwill, 1969). Perfor- 
$ dis as per a measure of the child's 


c TS UE 
d example of this notion 


z may be found in studies of 
language development. 


The language used by a | 


child may not reflect all of his capabilities with | 


respect to language (Chomsky, 1964). Ginsburg 


(1972) has extrapolated this issue with respect to — 


the study of the psychological development of de- 
prived children. A third basic assumption is that 
of internal motivation (Hunt, 1963, 1965). 


As a 


noted above, the organism is viewed as inherently : | 


active. 


ment, which involves transformations of cognitive 
structures due to organization of systems of internal 


Within cognitive developmental theories, - 
this motivational statement is the basis of develop- - 


relations through interaction between the structures 1 


of the organism and structures of the environment. 
The direction of development is toward greater 
equilibrium in organism-environment interactions 
(Flavell, 1963; Kohlberg, 1969). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH RELATED TO 
CHILD MENTAL HEALTH 


Although a large volume of research based on this 
theoretical orientation to development has been 
conducted, there are a number of basic research 
issues in need of further investigation in order to 
clarify various aspects of the general developmental 
model. 
framework, these same issues may be crucial to a 


better understanding of child mental health. For * 


example, research investigating the cognitive devel- 
opment of black children is a prerequisite to imple- 
mentation of the Commission's recommendation for 


the development of diversified elementary school 


curricula responsive to the needs of children. What 
is currently known of cognitive development in 
black children is based on comparative research, 
that is, research in which the performance of black 
children has been compared to the performance of 
white children. The emphasis in much of this 
research has been on what competencies black chil- 
dren do not have rather than on competencies pos- 
sessed by black children. The typical end result 
of this comparative approach is that black children 
do “less well" than white children and are, there- 
fore, inferior in development. There are at least 
two serious implications of this type of research. 
One implication is that relatively little is learned 
about the general nature of cognitive development 
in black children. Until such knowledge is gained, 
it will remain difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine whether previously shown ethnic group differ- 


Although conceived within a basic research | 
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"ences in development are due to a “lag 
. ment or are due to a qualitatively different nature 
of development. Of course, the same types of argu- 
ments may be made with respect to other ethnic 
groups or in regard to social class or other indi- 
vidual difference comparisons of development: The 
crucial point is not that comparative research of 
this nature should not be done, for that is up to 
the individual investigator. Rather, the value of 
noncomparative research strategies may go much 


further toward giving a more complete understand-_ 


ing of development than is possible with compara- 
tive strategies. In so doing, such an approach will 
also provide information relevant to program and 
curriculum development deemed desirable by the 
Commission. For example, rather than research 
aimed at demonstrating gain in ability as a function 
of intervention programs, what is needed is support 
for research focused on identifying competencies 
and programs developed to match and build on 
these competencies. The end result, then, is that 
relatively basic research provides information 
both for general development of the field and for 
programs devised for improving child mental health. 

A second, and increasingly more important, 
implication of the comparative research strategy is 
its effect on special interest groups in the commu- 
nity. These groups are becoming more active in 
demanding prior approval of research to be con- 
ducted in schools attended by their children and 
are typically fearful of research comparing their 
children to children in the white community. It is 
noteworthy, in this context, that the Commission 
apparently felt compelled to preface its recommen- 
dations with the statement that “a high priority 
must be given to the establishment and preserva- 
tion of a national research climate which optimizes 
the productivity and opportunities of the individual 
researcher [Joint Commisison, 1970, р 11 
Clearly, greater community backing for research 
endeavors will be needed in the future. This back- 
ing is more likely to be obtained if the research is 
not of a comparative nature, but rather is aimed 
at providing answers to questions of concern to the 
community. 

The above should not be considered a diatribe 
against comparative research, but rather as a re- 
minder that there are meaningful questions about 
development which do not demand the comparative 
approach, Moreover, the application of findings 


from developmental research to child mental health 
research. 


may be facilitated by noncomparative 
Bureau (^ unl. & Fsyl. Research 
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ag” in develop- Finally, community participation in 
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п re search rele- 
vant to the advancement of theorizing about devel- 
opment may be enhanced if the research is not of — 


a comparative nature. Noncomparative research 
will add to our ability to explain development, and 
thereby advance developmental theory, but will also 


provide information invaluable for the application _ 


of developmental theory to the everyday problem 
of guiding child development in the community. 
A second, but related, area in need of consider- 


able investigation is the relationship between devel- | 


opment in one skill area (e.g., cognitive) to 
"development in other skill areas (e.g., affective or 
language skills). Kohlberg (1969), for example, 
has argued that cognitive skills and affective skills 
(ég., moral judgments) develop in parallel and 
independently. To the extent that this is the case, 
the child may be at different developmental levels 
on tasks representing different skills, making state- 
ments regarding general developmental level as 
dubiously useful as the traditional IQ concept 
(Guilford, 1967). What may be necessary is a 
model of cognitive development similar to Guil- 
ford’s structure of intellect in which a profile of 
the child’s current developmental levels (stages) is 
available. Future basic research in this area should 


clarify these matters and allow the determination . 


of educational programs aimed at building the 
child's competence to new levels based on his 
current level of functioning. ) 

Finally, in order to achieve a more complete 
understanding of development, it will be necessary 
to conduct large-scale life-span research. Although 
the Commission argued that further research was 
needed in the neglected age ranges of 1-3 years 
(toddlers) and 21-55 years, it must be argued that 
the most important information for a developmen- 
tal view would come from studies focused on the 
development and change in competencies and over 
longer periods of the life-span at the infancy and 
childhood levels. In addition to the problems 
traditionally involved in longitudinal research, for 
example, sample attrition, cost, etc., at least three 
other problems must be solved: research design 
issues, interpretation of task behavior at various 
age levels, and the determination of tasks appropri- 
ate over a wide age range, particularly early to 
late childhood. 

The problem of appropriate longitudinal research 
designs has recently been discussed by Schaie 
(1965, 1970) and Nesselroade (1970) and need not 
be elaborated here. It is sufficient to state that 
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onfounding age, cohort, or time of mea- 
“surement effects, It should abs be kept in mind 
that strong arguments for single-subject designs for 
the assessment of developmental change may also 
be made (e.g, Hoyer, 1972), thus eliminating 
some of the problems traditionally associated with 
longitudinal studies. ; 

A considerably more complex and serious issue 
is that of the interpretation of behavior at various 
. age or developmental levels. Within cognitive 
developmental theory, this issue relates to deter- 
mining the rules of transition of the child’s cogni- 
` tive structures from a relatively lower to a rela- 
tively higher level of functioning. Kessen (1962) 
has discussed this problem and its theoretical impli- 
cations for cognitive development. The opportu- 


Т" ез and need for basic research in this area are 
MAS 


s the development of tasks that are appropriate 
dren at different developmental levels of 


vation (Flavell, 1963), this problem remains 
of the most difficult yet most important 
T those ‘interested in conducting developmental 


mental level and as better techniques are 


be serie 


5 the child attain the highest 
mental level in various skill areas. 


` develop new ‘teaching materials based on views 
© consistent. with the developmental model outlined 
“above (for example, see Furth, 1970), it must be 
за in mind an a vast. amount of research in- 


Же d or in various situations. Although 
hniques are antithetical to the developmen- 
el em. nevertheless, may prove useful as 


1 


teaching certain basic skills prerequisite to more 
complex levels of functioning. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR APPLIED RESEARCH RELATED TO. 
CHILD MENTAL HEALTH 1 


The Commission made a strong plea for applied 
research related to child mental health. Included 
among their recommendations were short-range 
applied projects planned on the basis of productiv- 
ity at a given time in the nation's history, evalua- 
tion of various forms of therapeutic intervention 
programs, training in research manpower, compara- ` 
tive studies of various forms of intervention proce- 
dures, and research projects designed to evaluate ~ 
and assess the action programs proposed by the. 
Commission. "Although these are basically applied 
research projects, a number of them are directly 
researchable from a developmental view and have 
direct relevance to this view. 1 

One example might be to investigate the charac- _ 
teristics of children that relate to success in vari- 
ous day care programs as defined by the objectives - 
of the program, that is, interact child character- - 
istics with program characteristics. It should then 
be possible to develop techniques for determining 
the best program, for example, open environment | 
versus more structured programs, for children with _ 
certain specified characteristics. To the extent 
that children's attitudes, characteristics, and cogni- 
tive competencies relate to the success of a рго- 
gram, this research, which would most likely have _ 
to be longitudinal, is crucial to program develop- | 
ment. This approach would allow meaningful 
developmental research into children's cognitive 
competencies which is applied in nature, but not 
comparative, and which has obvious ties to basic 
developmental research as described above. 

As a knowledge base concerning child and adult _ 
cognitive competency is built from basic research - 
programs, this information may be incorporated 
into applied research programs aimed at training ' 
adults who work in child care settings. Various . 
training methods for adults working in child care E 
programs of different philosophical orientations 
may be developed. It should then be possible to _ 
interact adult characteristics with program charac- _ 
teristics in order to determine the best way to teach 
child care information to adults with various cogni- - 
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tive or social competencies. Since the development 
of cognitive competency in children is related to the 
cognitive competency of the adults teaching chil- 
dren, it is obvious that this aspect of an applied 
research program is of critical value to the success 
of various day care and nursery school programs. 
Changes in children's behavior, as a function of 
the training of adults who work in various child 
care programs, should also be evaluated. 

Obviously, a large number of applied projects 
of this sort are possible, each contributing to a 
more complete understanding of issues in child 
mental health as well as the remedial/preventive 
atmosphere suggested by the Commission, At the 
same time, however, these projects provide a test- 
ing ground for developmental theory as briefly 
described above and, as such, feed directly into 
basic research programs. As a result, the dichot- 
omy between basic and applied research begins to 
fade as each feeds into the other. There remain 
two criticial issues. First, in order to do this, psy- 
chologists, and others, must become interested in 
the application of developmental theory to every- 
' day child development situations. In other words, 
the difficult job of translating theory into practice 
must be tackled, either by the researcher-scholar or 
by people trained in a way that allows them to do 
this, Fortunately, some of this kind of work is 
being done. Second, and perhaps more crucial, is 
the fact that large-scale research projects of this 
sort, in which both “basic” and “applied” research 
are coordinated, require large sums of money for 
implementation. Current funding levels are not 
encouraging of the time and effort required to 
design and plan this type of project. If, as the 
Commission proposed, we are to make a concerted 
effort to improve the lives of our children, funds 
for large-scale programs of this nature will have 
to be made available. 


Summary 


Included in the Commission's report are a number 
of principles, suggestions, and recommendations 
which are certainly deserving of careful thought 
and consideration and which will no doubt stir 
considerable controversy, for example, child advo- 
cacy systems, the definition of a mentally healthy 
child, and a federally paid allowance to children 
of poverty backgrounds. The undertaking of 
the Commission was no doubt arduous and the 
recommendations were bold. 


An attempt has been made here to spell out some 
of the ways in which a developmental view may 
contribute to a unique understanding of issues 
related to child mental health. This unique view 
is the result of theorizing and application based 
on a conception of the child as a developing orga- 
nism undergoing qualitative changes with the 
emphasis on development and change. Although 
others favoring this view may have written more 
eloquently and expertly, and those favoring other 
views may disagree with certain of the arguments 
presented above, it is clear that this approach has 
something significant to offer vis-à-vis child 
mental health. 
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Scientific Awards Announcement 


The Committee on Scientific Awards is accepting nominations for its award pro- 
gram. The Committee selects up to three persons as recipients of the Distinguished 
Scientific Contribution Award who, in its opinion, have made the most distin- 
guished theoretical or empirical contributions to scientific psychology in recent years. 

A new award, the Distinguished Contribution for Applications in Psychology, 
Баз been authorized by the Board of Directors and will be given for the second time 
this year. This award will be presented to an individual who, in the Committee's 
opinion, has engaged in a program of research which is systematic and applied in 
character. 

The awards are subject to the following limitations: (a) members of the Com- 
mittee, former recipients of the awards, the President and the President-elect of the 
APA shall be ineligible. (5) The Committee shall seek diversity in selecting re- 

р cipients, avoiding as far as possible the selection of more than one person representing 

Ха specialized topic, a specific material, a given method, or a particular application. 

__ Names and appropriate information which will guide the Committee on Scientific 

Awards in conducting an intensive career review and evaluation should be forwarded 

to Office of Scientific Affairs, American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth 

Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Deadline for nominations is March 1 
1974. 
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ew” abulation of Statistical Procedures 
Used in APA Journals | 


EUGENE 5. EDGINGTON 


In Edgington (1964), a tabulation was presented 
of statistical procedures used in APA journals from 
1948 to 1962. The tabulation was intended to 
serve as a guide in the organization of statistics 
books and courses for psychology students inas- 
much as frequently used statistical procedures are 


not only those that the student needs to understand . 


in order to interpret psychological publications, but 
are also those that the student is likely to find 
useful for data analysis. This article brings the 
tabulation up to date for the same journals or 
their successors. 

The journals examined for the current tabulation 
were the APA journals primarily concerned with 
original empirical research: Journal of Abnormal 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Eugene S. 
Edgington, Department of Psychology, University of 
Calgary, Calgary 44, Alberta, Canada. 


TABLE 1 


'the journals. 


University of Calgary * 


Psychology, Journal of Applied Psychology, Journal 
of Comparative and Physiological Psychology, Jour- 
nal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, and Journal of Personality and Social _ 
Psychology. All articles in these journals for the 
even-numbered years from 1964 to 1972 (except 
the 1966 issues of the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, which were not available) were ex- 
amined to determine 'what kinds of inferential 
statistics, if any, were used. The results are pre- 
sented in Table 1 along with the previously pub- 
lished results for 1948-1962, Observe that the 
percentages in Table 1 are based on all articles 
involving statistical inference, not on all articles in 
(Ninety-one percent of the articles 
involved statistical inference.) 

Table 1 shows that by 1972, 71% of the articles — 
using statistical inference used analysis of variance. 


Number of Articles Using Types of Statistical Procedures Expressed as Percentages of Number of Articles 


Using Inferential Statistics 


ver | ttim, 
1948 204 
1950 310 
1952 458 
1954 529 
1956 587 
1958 689 
1960 503 
1962 775 
1964 674 
1966 925 
1968 1,128 
1970 1,170 
1972 1,195 


* Tests involving деш of either і tables or normal-curve ae 


Correlation’ | Chi-square | Factor analysis | „Мем none, d 
42 10 1 3 
38 19 3 3 
32 16 4 7 
3 14 3 13 
32 16 3 16 
29 16 4 17 
2B 12 5 20 
24 10 5 20 
20 17 4 19 i 
20 16 2 19 
2 16 2 17 Y. 
25 12 3 14 
25 15 4 12 


Excludes i ection with analysis of variance. < 
ШМ. Калы Correlation coefficients computed for factor analysis. ^ 
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complex analysis of variance techniques. It was 
found that although simple one-way analysis of 
variance was frequently used, 88% of the analysis 
of variance articles employed repeated-measures 
designs or factorial designs instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, simple one-way ‘analysis of variance. 
(Factorial designs were employed more frequently 
than one-way repeated-measures designs.) Re- 
peated-measures and factorial analysis of variance 
techniques are not commonly included in introduc- 
tory statistics books, and so it is likely that they 
also are not generally included in the introductory 
course. The extent to which these procedures are 
used, however, suggests that they should be taught. 
Time for teaching these procedures could be ac- 
quired by not teaching independent and correlated 
t-test techniques, which are redundant when both 
simple and repeated-measures analysis of variance 
are taught. Inasmuch as there is frequent reference 
to f tests in the journals, however, the function 
Served by them should be explained in terms of the 
corresponding analysis of variance tests. 
Correlation and traditional chi-square procedures 
are used frequently and certainly serve distinctive 
Va functions, which should assure them of a place in 
introductory statistics books and courses. These 
procedures are, of course, usually taught, and so 
Ps the recommendation made here is to retain them. 
Similarly, factor analysis is not a standard tech- 
- nique for an introductory statistics course, and it 


so infrequently. 
niques,” which exclude traditional chi-square proce- | 
dures and Spearman’s rank correlation, are used in 
all of the journals to some extent and in some jour- i 
The overall extent of use 
merits a general discussion of nonparametric sta- - 
tistics in the introductory course, but not a detailed © 
discussion of a number of techniques. Of the 798. 
articles for the years 1964-1972 that used new non- 
parametric techniques, half made use of the Mann- 
Whitney U test, so there may be reason to discuss | 
this test, but no other new nonparametric test | 


should 


The “new nonparametric tech- 


nals rather frequently. 


approached such widespread use. 

Tables like Table 1 were constructed for each of 
the seven journals to permit comparisons across 
journals. Variation among the journals in the 
use of statistical procedures was found, but there 
was also considerable agreement. 
every one of the journals showed an upward trend 


in the use of analysis of variance, and in every | 
journal the use of complex analysis of variance ( 
techniques in 1972 far outnumbered the use of | 


simple one-way analysis of variance.” 


2 The author will send separate tables for the seven jour- - 


nals to readers requesting them (see address in Footnote 1). 
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Contributions to Education in Psychology Awards 


The American Psychological Foundation invites nominations for the 1974 Con- 
tributions to Education in Psychology award. The annual award is in the amount 
of $1,000 to be given to the recipient for his achievements. It is hoped that the 
'awardee's institution will contribute a matching sum, thus providing the recipient 
with a modest “grant” to be used by him as he wishes to “improve the teaching of 
psychology.” Thus, the objective of the award program is to enhance the local 
instructional. program, not just to recognize “master teachers.” Because the awards 
are to be presented at the APA Annual Convention in September 1974, nominations 
must be completed and sent to the Committee by March 31, 1974. A nomination 
form with a statement of the guidelines and suggestions for documentation can be 
x obtained by writing to Irwin J. Knopf, Chairman, APF Teaching Awards Commit- 
tee, Department of Psychology, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 30322. 
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Awards for 1973 


The Awards for Distinguished Scientific Contribution are presented by the Association at the annual convention. 
The awardees for this year, along with those for the preceding years since the establishment of the custom, are: 


1956 


WoLrcANG KÖHLER 
Сакі, R. ROGERS 


1957 


Cart I. HovLAND 
Curt P. RICHTER 


1959 


LEON FESTINGER 
Dowarp B. LINDSLEY 
Neat Е. MILLER 


1963 


Rocer G. BARKER 
GEORGE А. MILLER 
CARL PFAFFMANN 


1967 


Ѕогомонм E. ASCK 
Ernest R. HILOARD 


1958 


FRANK A, BEACH 
PauL Е. MEEHL 
B. F. SKINNER 


1962 


Jerome S. BRUNER 
WILLIAM К. Estes 
Harry HELSON 


1966 


Nancy BAYLEY 
CLARENCE H. GRAHAM 


KENNETH W. SPENCE EDWARD С. TOLMAN 
1960 1961 

HARRY F. HARLOW James J. GIBSON 

CHARLES E. Oscoop Dowarp О. НЕВВ 

S. SMITH STEVENS Henry A, Murray 
1964 1965 

GORDON W. ALLPORT FLOYD ALLPORT 

WENDELL R. GARNER Fritz HEDER 

J. P. GUILFORD PAUL THOMAS YOUNG 
1968 1969 

James E. BIRREN JEAN PIAGET 


ELEANOR J. GIBSON STANLEY SCHACHTER 


MUZAFER SHERIF 


HERBERT А. SIMON 


1972 


Epwin E. GHISELLI 

DOROTHEA JAMESON 
AND Leo HURVICH 

Patrick SUPPES 


Cronbach, Kraft, Milner, and Underwood were each presented 


contributions to the development of scientific psychology 


gists have agreed, in accordance with established custom, 
work at the 1974 Convention. The presentation of awari 


tee on Scientific Awards, Other members of the Сот 
Olds, Harold H. Kelley, and James J. Jenkins. 


Lee J. Cronbach 


CITATION 


“For his singularly outstanding contributions to 
psychometric theory and application. His work on 
reliability theory, interpretations of test validity, 
and basic concepts in decision making based on 
measures of individual differences has influenced the 
foundations of our science. His analysis of the rela- 
tionships among various disciplines of psychology 
has pointed to new problems for investigation. His 
exceptionally clear and well-organized textbooks on 


RICHARD L. SOLOMON James OLDS 
1970 1971 

Dowatp T. CAMPBELL Косек WILLIAM BROWN 

Davm KrRECH Hamorp Н. KELLEY 

R. Duncan Luce Roger Worrcorr SPERRY 
1973 

LEE J. CRONBACH 

CONRAD KRAFT 


BRENDA MILNER 
Benton J. UNDERWOOD 


with an engrossed citation of his/her formal 
and a check for one thousand dollars, These psycholo- 
to present addresses on some phase of their scientific 
ds was made by R, Duncan Luce, Chair of the Commit- 
mittee are Herschel Leibowitz, Brendan Maher, James 


psychological testing and educational psychology 
are read throughout the world. His analysis of 
educational evaluation has strengthened the con- 
tribution of psychological research to education, As 
an individual, he is widely respected for his sus- 
tained devotion to the problems he addresses and 
for his ability to focus with insight on the relevant 
issues involved.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lee J. Cronbach was born April 22, 1916, in Fresno, 
California. After graduating from Fresno High 
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Lee J. Cronbach 


School he completed the AB degree at Fresno State 
College in 1934. He obtained a secondary teaching 
credential at the University of California, Berkeley, 
in 1935, and taught mathematics and chemistry 
from 1936 to 1938 at Fresno High School. He also 
received the master's degree from the University 
in 1937. His doctoral program under С. T. Buswell 
and R. W. Tyler in the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago (1938-1940) provided 
training for educational research. He served for 
one year as research assistant in the Evaluation 
Staff of the Eight-Year Study, and received his 
doctorate in 1940. 

Most of his education in general psychology came 
when, as half of the two-man psychology faculty of 
the State College of Washington, he found himself 
teaching many courses he had never taken. In this 
position (1940-1946) he also directed a reading 
clinic and assisted in student personnel programs. 
In 1944 and 1945 he was on leave to work under 
Adelbert Ford, in a personnel research and develop- 
ment office established by the National Defense 
Research Committee at the U.S. Navy Radio and 
Sound Laboratory. There he validated personnel 
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tests, and designed and evaluated an instal 
program for training sonar operators to discriminate 
underwater sounds. 

Cronbach returned to the University of Chicago | 
as assistant professor of education in 1946, and in| 
1948 moved to the University of Illinois as associate! 
professor of education, and later professor of educa- 
tion and psychology. The Illinois appointment was 
in the Bureau of Educational Research, and pro- 
vided freedom and encouragement to work on 
fundamental questions relevant to education. After 
16 years at the University of Illinois he moved to 
Stanford University, where he is Vida Jacks Pro. | 
fessor of Education with responsibilities in training 
for educational research. 

Cronbach's research, being primarily methodo- 
logical, has often taken its direction from the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the research of colleagues 
and in projects to which he has been a consultant; 
At the University of Chicago, he was exposed to 
the personological studies flourishing around Robert 
Havighurst, Carl Rogers, and W. E. Henry. Their 
dynamic assessments of the person appeared to be 
ill-served by traditional methods of validating test 
interpretations. Cronbach produced papers suggest- 
ing new approaches to test validation and a text- 
book that emphasized general critical principles of 
test development and use. The work was carried 
further when Cronbach was asked to chair the 
Comníittee on Test Standards of the American 
Psychological Association. To develop a code for 
maintaining the quality of tests of ability and per- 
sonality, it was necessary to reconsider the entire 
logic of validation. Paul Meehl, out of his study 
of the philosophy of science, developed a commit- 
tee paper which contained the basic idea of con- 
struct validation. This idea was carried further by 
the committee, and ultimately was elaborated into 
the well-known Cronbach-Meehl (1955) exposi- 
tion. (The toss of a coin determined the ordet 
of authorship.) 

Consultation with the Kelly-Fiske project om 
assessment of clinical psychologists led Cronbach 
into a program of studies (1951-1958) on empathy 
and the perception of others, partly in collaboration 
with Fred E. Fiedler and N. L. Gage. In describing 
empathy, similarity between persons, and projec- 
tion, and also in the application of tests in the 
clinic, the analysis of score profiles loomed large: 
To clarify the logical issues in profile analysis; 
Cronbach enlisted Goldine Gleser, then associated 
with clinical research at Washington University, 45 


7 


Ў, 


co-worker, thus laune 1 20-year collaboration. 

While consulting with a Navy laboratory regard- 
ing sonar training, Cronbach was introduced to 
Shannon’s information theory; he and Gleser set 
out to trace its possible use as a basic model for 
psychometrics. Information theory proved unsuit- 
able, but led them ultimately to treat test interpre- 
tations as rules for decision making, applying the 
more elaborate model of statistical decision theory. 
Cronbach’s next collaboration with Gleser turned 
into a nearly unending project. At the outset, it 
was their intent to put the ideas of measurement 
theory, new and traditional, into a straightforward 
but unified exposition. Almost at the outset, how- 
ever, contradictions and puzzles turned up which 
were resolyed only by the production, some 15 
years later, of a monograph introducing a new 
“theory of generalizability.” This theory embraces 
much of classical theory but offers more flexible and 
constructive analyses, and brings to light problems 
previously unrecognized. The 1972 work ended 
where the 1952 collaboration began, with sugges- 
tions for modifying the way in which profiles of 
test scores are used. 

New problems also emerged from the earlier work 
on decision theory. As Cronbach pointed out in 
his 1957 APA Presidential Address, the decision 
analysis showed that neither the traditional meth- 
ods of the experimenter nor those of differential 
psychology are adequate to investigate responses 
to treatments or to validate tests for purposes other 
than selection. ‘The interactions to which he di- 
rected attention have increasingly become a concern 
in research on mental processes, on personality, 
and in several applied fields. Since 1965 Cronbach 
has been engaged with R. E. Snow and many stu- 
dents in substantive and methodological work on 
interactions, with particular reference to adapting 
instruction to the individual. A treatise on this 
“new discipline” of psychology is near completion. 
Cronbach’s other recent writings reflect a concern 
for the social policy underlying the use of tests, 
which has led him into studies of the history of 
testing and its social influences. Cronbach is also 
engaged with R. R. Sears in a study of the career 


dt 
1 


development and social contributions of the Terman 


“gifted” sample. 

Cronbach’s approach to curriculum and instruc- 
tion, expressed particularly in his textbook on 
educational psychology, was primarily the out- 


` growth of his years at the University of Chicago. 


Teaching the undergraduate course there in 1946- 


dados caida ER P107 Re 
1948, he followed Tyler in urging that classroom | 
practice be aligned with psychological findings, par- — 


CU. ye 


YAT 


ticularly those on the generalization and transfer 


of learning. Cronbach followed Havighurst and - 
Prescott in interpreting the pupil's response to - 


schooling as a reflection of and a vehicle for his. 
continuing development às a person. Except. for 
wartime work on training materials and “some 
unpublished local studies of instruction at the 
University of Illinois and Stanford University, 
Cronbach has done little direct educational evalua- 
tion; his ideas have developed mostly through his 
role as a consultant. He followed closely the ap- 
plied work of the Unit on Evaluation at Illinois 
under J. T. Hastings, and later was consultant on 
measurement for national projects seeking to reform 
Science and mathematics curricula and for the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

In 1955-1956 Cronbach served as scientific 
liaison officer in the Office of Naval Research, 
London, and in 1967-1968 he was Fulbright lec- 
turer in the Faculty of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. From 1961 to 1966 he chaired 
the Committee on Learning and the Educational 
Process of-the Social Science Research Council, 
which sought to make psychological research on 
learning more fruitful for education. For this 
committee he directed postdoctoral training insti- 


tutes at Stanford in 1965 and 1966 which have been — 


the model for subsequent international institutes 
in Sweden, France, Germany, and Southeast Asia. 

Cronbach has served as President of APA and its 
Division on Evaluation and Measurement, the 
Psychometric Society, and the American Educa- 
cational Research Association. 


In 1960-1961 he. . 


was a member of the Institute for Advanced Study - 


and in 1963-1964 a Fellow of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences; in 1971- 
1972 he was a Guggenheim Fellow. He is са 
member of the National Academy of Education, the 
American Philosophical Society, and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. He received an 
honorary Doctor of Humanities degree from 
Yeshiva University in 1967, and the award for 
Distinguished Service to Educational Measurement 
from the Educational Testing Service in 1971. 
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study in attention. American Journal of Psychology, 54, 
197-222. 
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Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 5, 245-253, 

On the non-rational application of information measure in 
psychology. In H. Quastler (Ed.), Information 
in psychology. Glencoe, Ш.: Free Press, } 

With N. L. Gace. Conceptual and methodological prob- 
lems in interpersonal perception, Psychological Review, 
62, 411-422. 

With J. C. Merwin. A model for studying the validity 
of multiple-choice items, Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 15, 337-352. 

With P. Е, Mrrnr. Construct validity in psychological 
tests. Psychological Bulletin, 52, 281-303. (Reprinted 


in R. D. Savage [Ed.], Readings in clinical psychology. 


Oxford: Pergamon, 1966; and in E. I, Megargee [Ed.], 
Research in clinical assessment. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966; and in D. N. Jackson & S. Messick [Eds.], 
Problems in human assessment. New York: McGraw- 


+ 7% ier 2 
t: 4. * 
° W. F. White [Eds.], Issues and advances in educational 
Psychology. Itasca, Ш: Peacock, 1969; and in E. Aronson 
[Ed.], Voices of modern Psychology. Boston: Addison- 
Wesley, 1970.) 


1958 


Proposals leading to analytical treatment of social percep- 
tion scores. In R. Tagiuri & L, Petrullo (Eds,), Person 
perception and interpersonal behavior. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 


1959 


With С. C. Greser, Interpretation of reliability and valid- 
ity coefficients: Remarks on a paper by Lord, Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 50, 230-237. 


1960 


Validity. In C. W. Harris (Ed.), Encyclopedia of educa- 
tional research, (3rd ed.) New York: Macmillan. 

крон issues pertinent to recent American curriculum 
developments. Іа С. S. Nielsen (Ed.), Child and educa- 
tion. (Proceedings, XIV International Congress of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. III) Copenhagen: Munksgaard. 


1961 
With С. C. Grrsrm. Quantal and graded analysis of 
dosage-effect relations. Science, 133, 1924-1925. 


1962 


Hill, 1967; and in D. A. Payne & R, P. McMorris [Eds.1, With Н. Azuma, Internal-consistency reliability formulas 


Educational and psychological measurement. Waltham, 
Mass.: Blaisdell, 1967; and in V. H. Noll, D. P. Scannell, 
& R. P. Noll [Eds.], Introductory readings in educational 
measurement. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1972.) У 

Processes affecting scores on "understanding of others" and 
“assumed similarity.” Psychological Bulletin, 52, 177-194. 

New light on test strategy from decision theory, In, Pro- 
ceedings, 1954 Invitational Conference on Testing Prob- 
lems, Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 
(Reprinted in A. Anastasi [Ed.], Testing problems in 
perspective. 
Education, 1966.) x» 

The counselor’s problems from the perspective of com- 
munication theory. In V. H. Hewer (Ed.), New per- 
Spectives in counseling. Minneapolis; University of 
Minnesota Press. 


1956 


Assessment of individual differences. In P. Е. Farnsworth 
(Ed.), Annual review of psychology. Vol. 7. Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Annual Reviews. ` 


1957 


Psychological tests and. personnel decisions. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 2nd ed., 1965. 

The two disciplines of scientific psychology. American 
Psychologist, 12, 671-684, (Reprinted in D. N. Jackson 
& S. Messick [Eds.], Problems in human Ет 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967; and in D. Byrne Бйр 
Hamilton [Eds.], Personality research: A book of a 
ings. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall; a 
W. Н. Bartz [Ed], Readings im general psychology. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1969; and in E. P. Torrance 


Washington, D.C.: American Council on. 


applied to randomly sampled single-factor tests: An em- 
pirical comparison. Educational and Psychological Mea- 
surement, 22, 645-666. 


1963 


Course improvement through evaluation, Teachers College 
Record, 64, 672-683. (Reprinted in R. W. Heath [Ed.], 
New curricula, New York: Harper & Row, 1964; and in 
R. C. Anderson et al. [Eds.], Current research on instruc- 
tion. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969; and 
in P. A. Taylor [Ed.], Readings in curriculum evaluation, 
Dubuque, : W. C. Brown, 1972; and in B. К. 
Worthen & J. R. Sanders [Eds.], Educational evaluation: 
Theory and practice. Worthington, O.: C. A. Jones, 

3. 

M generalizability; A liberalization of reliability 

theory. British Journal of Statistical Psychology, 16, 


137-163. 


1964 


background for curriculum experimentation. 
In сее (Ed.), Modern viewpoints іп the 
curriculum. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
With Н. 1кЕрА & К. A. Аухек. Intraclass correlation as an 
approximation to the coefficient of generalizability, Psy- 
chological Reports, 15, 727-736. 


1965 


With P. ScHóNEMANN & D. McKie. Alpha coefficients for 
stratified-parallel tests. Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 25, 291-312. 
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TA‏ وک 


‚ risett & J, Vinsonhaler (Eds.), Mathematical learning. 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Devel- 
opment, 30(1), 109-126. 

With N. RAJARATNAM & С. C. Greser. Generalizability of 
stratified-parallel tests. Psychometrika, 30, 39-56. 

With С. C. Greser & N. RAJARATNAM. Generalizability of 

scores influenced by multiple sources of variance. 

Psychometrika, 30, 395-418. 


1966 


With H. Azuma. Cue-response correlations in the attain- 
ment of a scalar concept. American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 89, 38-49. 

With H. Azuma. Concept attainment with probabilistic 


feedback. In K, R. Hammond (Ed.), The psychology 
of Egon Brunswik. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. 


Mental test theory and decision theory. In, Psychological 
measurement theory. (Proceedings of the NUFFIC Inter- 
national Summer Session in Science) The Hague: 
NUFFIC. f 

The logic of experiments on discovery. In L. S. Shulman 
& E. R. Keislar (Eds.), Learning by discovery. Chicago: 
Rand-McNally, 


1967 


How can instruction be adapted to individual differences? 
In R. M. Gagné (Ed.), Learning and individual differ- 
ences, Columbus, O.: Charles E. Merrill. (Reprinted 
in R. A, Weisgerber [Ed.], Perspectives in individualized 
learning. Itasca, Ш.: Peacock, 1971; and in M. D. 
Merrill (Ed.), Instructional design: Readings. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971.) 


7 1968 


Intelligence? Creativity? A parsimonious reinterpretation 
. of the Wallach-Kogan data. American Educational Re- 
» search Council, 5, 491-511. 


1969 


With P. Surres er AL. Research for tomorrow's schools: 
2 Disciplined inquiry in education. New York: Macmillan. 
_ Heredity, environment, and educational policy. Harvard 
. Educational Review, 39, 338-347. (Reprinted in J. C. 
Brigham & T. A. Weissbach [Eds.], Racial attitudes in 
America. New York: Harper & Row, 1972.) 
Validation of educational measures. In, Proceedings, 1969 
. Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. Princeton, 
. NJ.: Educational Testing Service. (Reprinted in G. H. 
5 _ Bracht, K. D. Hopkins, & J. C. Stanley [Eds.], Prospec- 
| lives їп educational and psychological measurement. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972.) 


1970 


Mental tests and the creation of opportunity. Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, 114(6), 480-487. 
Reprinted in J. F. Rosenblith, W. Allinsmith, & J. P. 
Williams [Eds.], Readings in educational psychology. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1973.) 
m E Үр, How. we should measure “change”—or 
shoul :? Psyc ical Bulletin, 74, 68-80. 3 
"Psychological Bulletin, 74, 218. ae 


‘educational psychology. In L. N. Mor- — 


1971 
With T. J. Quiz. Test validity. In, Encyclope 
education. New York: Macmillan. Vol. 9. 


measurement. 
Education. 


Washington, D.C.: American Count 


1972 


dependability of behavioral measurements. 
Wiley. з 
Judging how well a test measures. In L. J. Cro 
P. J. Drenth (Eds.), Mental tests and cultural adap 
The Hague: Mouton. 


In Press 


Five decades of controversy about mental tests. To ap] 
Can mental tests contribute to social justice? Mexico, 
Editorial Trillas. 1 
With К. E. Snow. Aptitudes and instructional те 
The search for interactions. New York: Aj 
Century-Crofts, 


Conrad Kraft 


CITATION 


“For diligence, skill, and effectiveness in appl 
psychological principles and knowledge to impro 
the efficiency and safety of man’s interaction vi 
his environment and in complex man-machine 8) 
tems. His experiments reflect both a sensitivi 
problems stemming from the technological m 
of our society and an appreciation for the potel 
value of the data and methods of experimental ps 
chology. His ability simultaneously to encompi 
both points of view has produced a series of 
and important contributions. In particular, 
development of radar room lighting systems 
his identification of a visual illusion during 
visual landing approaches as a major contribu 
factor to a series of fatal jet aircraft acciden 


ogy’s contribution to our society.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


western town of Rawlins, Wyoming. His 
graduate work was done at the University 
Wyoming, located in the more famous cit; 
Laramie. He began his undergraduate worl 
engineering, but the personality and teaching 
of Robert Hall Bruce drew him into the field 
general-experimental psychology. By the time 
graduated in 1939, his interest in behavioral mea 
* 


surement was well-established, 
scarce. He was first employed to а photo- 
graphic survey of the Big Horn Cattle and Sheep 
Company, which added to his relatively new skills 
in photography. This skill has since been a basic 
tool in much of his research. 

A few months after graduation, his first oppor- 
tunity to use his interest in psychophysics came 
with the opportunity to work with E, H. Scofield 
in the application of these techniques in measuring 
odor and taste. Scofield had just organized the 
Quality Research and Control Laboratory of Joseph 
E. Seagram and Sons at Louisville, Kentucky. The 
initial work of this laboratory was basic research 
in methodology designed to obtain the necessary 
reliability and validity to improve and control the 
quality of alcoholic beverages. The location of 
this laboratory in a distillery gave Kraft's father, 
an Episcopalian minister, the opportunity to quip, 
“My son is chief taster for Seagram's," Working 
in the laboratory were other young men who found 
the methodological problems most stimulating. 
Dean B. Foster took his interest in olfaction to 
Cornell University and developed the room-sized 
olfactometer under Karl Dallenbach. David R. 
Peryam extended the tasting methods to food with 
the Army Quartermaster Corps at Chicago in later 
years. Kraft, while with Seagram’s, was asked to 
organize and develop branch laboratories in Indi- 
ana, Maryland, and Ontario in Canada. This 
assignment gave him experience in introducing 
psychological measurement into industrial orga- 
nizations and in managing these laboratories. 

In January of 1944 Kraft joined the Navy and 
its program of personnel classification and selec- 
tion. This led to a short course in visual skill 
measurement with the Ortho-Rater from J. Tiffen 
and 5. E. Wirt at Purdue University. Most of 
Kraft’s wartime duty was on “the islands," 
Treasure and Goat, in San Francisco Bay. Build- 
ing new crews for new construction destroyers and 
personnel transports was the major work of the 
classification and selection people on Treasure 
Island. Kraft, however, enjoyed most the chance 
to do some research with the Ortho-Rater, obtain- 
ing improved instructional aids, test-retest reli- 
ability, validation studies with the performance i- 
formation on Combat Information Center personnel 
and shipboard lookouts recently returned from the 
Okinawa “picket line.” 

As 1946 brought the end of the war, Katto 
turned to the University of Wyoming for his 

, 


Conrad Krajt 


master's and more skills in psychology and sta- 
tistics. This work under R. H. Bruce expanded 
his interest in vision, and in the fall of 1947 à 
Lumley Memoria! Fellowship took him to Ohio 
State University to continue in this field with Sam 


Renshaw. 
The work under Renshaw at Ohio State was to 


cover a number of years in a very active labora- 
tory. The 1947-1952 period found a large number 
of graduate students returning from military 
service with a heightened interest in experimental 

logy. Adams, Alluisi, Briggs, Chenoweth, 
G. Rowland, DeGroot, Hartman, Kelley, Pheiffer, 
and F. A. Young made for a lively series of 
debates on any subject, theory, school, or method. 
Renshaw was active in bringing many of the out- 
standing people in the field of vision to Ohio State 
once a year with the vision conferences. These 
conferences and the workshops in behavioral optics 
for optometrists gave the graduate students a 
broad exposure to clinical and theoretical aspects 


of vision. 
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Paul Fitts had come to Ohio State in 1949, and 
his Laboratory of Aviation Psychology was soon 
to begin nine years of research in human engineer- 
ing aspects of radar air traffic control. Kraft's 
combination of interest in engineering, aviation, 
vision, and methodology found a working environ- 
ment much to his liking in this laboratory. Fitts’ 
direction was stimulating, and members of the lab- 
oratory such as Schipper, Noble, McGuire, Leon- 
ard, and the Air Force monitor, Queal brought 
fresh ideas and a variety of backgrounds to attack 
the problems of a large system. 

Kraft served with Jim McGuire as the technical 
liaison between: the Laboratory of Aviation Psy- 
chology at Ohio State and Wright Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. This brought Kraft 
into contact with operational personnel and the 
Engineering Psychology Division of the Aero 
Medical Laboratory. The operational organiza- 
tions provided many problems, and Kraft’s interest 
in applying behavioral knowledge and techniques 
was aroused. Christensen, Warrick, and Grether 
at the Aerospace Medical Research Laboratory pro- 
vided very sound guidance as to the workability 
and applicability of Kraft’s endeavors to improve 
lighting, communications, data collection, methods 
of encoding information, and simulation. The 
juxtaposition of Fry and Enoch’s laboratory to that 
of Paul Fitts exposed Kraft to physiological optics 
and the problems of the photointerpreter. 

These individuals and their laboratories had 
marked influence on Kraft, and it is not surprising 

that after completing his PhD under the joint 
Sponsorship of Renshaw and Fitts that a move to 
Boeing in 1959 found Kraft continuing his work 
in engineering psychology and vision. Boeing has 
provided the opportunity for Kraft to do research 
in these two areas, and to apply his work and 
that of others to the problems of man in space, the 
airborne observer, the photointerpreter, the indus- 
trial worker, the automobile driver, everyday 
safety, and the object of his’ special interest, the 
pilot. Most recently his work in vision has been 
in the fields of accommodation, color perception, 
- . and stereoscopic skill. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


1950 


The influence of color temperature and ‘intensities on ap- 


University), 3(11), 9-10. 
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. parent size. The Graduate School Record (Ohio State 


1953 


With P. M. Frrrs. A broad band blue lighting system for 
radar approach control center. Unclassified Proceedin, 
of the 33rd Meeting Armed Forces-NRC Vision Com: 
mittee, November 12-13. | 


1956 


With І. M. SCHIPPER, J. Versace, & J. C. MCGUIRE 
Human engineering aspects of radar air traffic controll 
II and ПІ, Experimental evaluations of two improved) 
identification systems under high density traffic conditions, 
(Tech. Rep. 56-68, ASTIA Document AD 110627, OTS) 
PB 121799) Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio: Ai 
Development Center, July. A 

A broad band blue lighting system for radar approach 
control centers: Evaluations and refinements based on 
three years of operational use. (Tech. Rep. 56-71, 
ASTIA Document AD 118090) Wright-Patterson Ait 
Force Base, Ohio: Air Development Center, August. 

With L. M. SCHIPPER, J. Versace, & J. C. MCGUIRE, 
Human engineering aspects of radar air traffic control; 
IV. A comparison of sector and in-line control pro 
cedures. (Tech. Rep. 56-69, ASTIA Document AD 
110528, OTS PB 121773) Wright-Patterson Air Force) 
Base, Ohio: Air Development Center, September. 

With J. C. McGuire. Reaction of ten radar air trafi 
controllers to operational use of the telex twin-micro. 
phone, boom-type, split headset. (Tech, Note 56-541, 
ASTIA Document 110691) Wright-Patterson Air Force! 
Base, Ohio: Air Development Center, December. 

With J. C. McGuire. Reaction of six radar air trafic 
controllers to conference control of targets simulated on @ 
19-inch horizontal display. (Tech. Note 56-542) Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio: Air Development Cend 
ter, December. 


1957 


With P. M. Firts, L. M. Scurrrer, J. S. Km», & М, 
SHELLY. Some concepts and methods for the conduct 0 
system research in a laboratory setting. In G. Е 
(Ed.), Symposium on Air Force Human Engineering” 
Personnel and Training Research. Washington, D.C 
National Academy of Sciences. (Also publ, as part of 
Chap. 9, p. 596, in E. A. Fleishman, Studies in personnel 
and industrial psychology. Homewood, Ill: Dorsey 
Press, 1961.) b 

With J. C. McGuire. A radio load distribution апау! 
for use in studies of communication flow in radar ap- 
proach control centers. (Tech, Rep. 57-424) Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio: Air Development Cen- 
ter, December. 

With L. M. ScHIPPER, A. Е. SwopE, & P. M. Fitts. 
Human engineering aspects of radar air traffic control: 
VI. Return-to-base operations. The use of displays 
showing identity vs. no identity. (Tech. Rep. 56-196) 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio: Air Develop- 
ment Center, April. 


1958 


With J. C. McGume. Suitability of the installation Cl. 
the illumination system for the experimental RapCon - 
Center, Bldg. 206. (Tech. Note 58-29) Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio: Air Development Center, Febru- 
ary. І 

With D. W. Conover. The use of color in coding displays: 
(Tech. Rep. 58-471) Wright-Patterson Air Force Basê 
Ohio: Air Development Center, October. 


With W. C. HowELL: Size, blur and contrast as variables 
affecting the legibility of alphabetical and numerical 
symbols on radar-type displays. (Tech, Rep. 59-536) 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio: Air Develop- 
ment Center, September. _ 


1960 


With A. В. YESLIN. Dynamic airborne reconnaissance dis- 
play effectiveness as a function of display scale: Identi- 
fication as a function of image size and display time as 
imposed by low-altitude high-speed flight and side- 
looking sensors. (Document D2010212) Seattle, Wash.: 
Boeing Company. 


1961 


With W. C. Howerr. The judgment of size, contrast, and 
sharpness of letter forms. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 61, 30-39. 

With S. Moss. The influence of overlay configuration on 
the estimation of headings on raw radar displays of the 
PPI type. (Tech. Rep. 61-141) Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio: Air Development Center, March. 

With A. В. Vestry & F. HAMILTON. Possible solutions for 
minimizing time delay and errors in data utilization. 
(Document D2-90084) Seattle, Wash.: Boeing Company. 


1962 


With A. В. YESLIN. Detection of change in pictorial re- 
connaissance data, In, Proceedings of the ‘Institute of 
Environmental Sciences. 


1963 


With C. L. KLINGBERG. Factors affecting change discrimi- 
nation. In S. MacLeod (Ей), Proceedings (1962) of 
the Symposium on Human Factors Aspects of Photo- 
interpretation. (RADC-TDR-63-324) 

With C. L. KLINGBERG & C. L. ExwortH. Study in photo- 
interpreter performance in change discrimination. 
(RADC TDR 63-482) 


1964 


Y 
With C. L, KLINGBERG & C. L. ELWORTH. Identification of 
oblique forms, (RADC TDR 64-144) Griffiss Air Force 
Base, March. 


1965 


B. Gonzatez, & Н. C. eene 
Tactical target detection and identification as a function 
of sun angle and number of views. In R. A. sande 
(Ed.), Human factors studies jor manned space ио Е 
(Document D2-82232-1) Seattle, Wash.: Boeing 


pany, April. 


With C. L. ELWORTH, 


1966 


With J. M. CHRISTENSEN. Some characteristics o an 
pertinent to spacecraft design and operations. In, dex 
research directions jor the future. мше ces 
Space Science Board, National Academy of , 
National Research Council, February. 


` With C. D. ANDERSON. 


1967 


With R. J. FARRELL, S, J. Bricos, & J. T. ROWNTREE. 
Illumination and interpreter performance, (Document 
D2-114077-1) Seattle, Wash.: Human Factors Research 
Aerospace Group, Boeing Company, May. 

With T. A. Decker & J. M. Boorn. Improved lighting 
systems for image interpreters’ work spaces, (Document 
D2-114125-1) Seattle, Wash.: Human Factors Research 
Aerospace Group, Boeing Company, November, 


1968 


Night visual approach research. In, Proceedings of the 
Boeing Safety Assurance Conference. (Document D6- 
30131) Seattle, Wash.; Boeing Company. (Also publ. 
in Air Safety [Pakistan International Airlines], Part I, 


January/February 1969; Part II, March/April 1969.) 


1969 


With C. L, Еглуовтн. Night visual approaches. Boeing 
Airliner, March-April, 2. (Also reprinted in Pilots’ Safety 
Exchange Bulletin [Flight Safety Foundation], February- 
March, 101; in Hazard Prevention [System Safety So- 
ciety], 5[41, 1; in Flight Safety Focus [The Flight Safety 
Committee, London], No. 3, 6; in Aerospace Safety 
[AFRP 62-1], 25[6], 2; in Airline Pilot [Airline Pilots 
Association], June, 21; in Flight Safety Quarterly [Air 
West], 1[2].) 

With C. L. Exwortn. How high is up?  Interceptor 
(Headquarters, ADC, Ent Air Force Base, Colorado), 
10(10), 4. (Also reprinted in The MAC Flyer, 16[3], 
12; in The South African Pilot, Spring 1969; in Aeroclub, 
No. 17, 33.) 

Measurement of height and distance information provided 
pilots by the extra-cockpit visual scene, In, МЫТ. Ed- 
ucation im Creative Engineering Seminar. Cambridge: 
МІТ. Press. 

With C. L. Erwonrm. Flight deck work load and night 
visual approach performance. (AGARD CP 56) Lon- 
доп: Advisory Group for Aerospace Research and De- 
velopment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Measurement of height and distance information provided 
pilots—by the extra-cockpit visual scene, In, Visual 
factors in transportation systems. Washington, D.C.: 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil, December. 


1972 


With J. М. Воотн & С. P. Boucek, Jr. Achromatic and 
chromatic stereoscopic performance. In, Proceedings of 
the 12th Congress of the International Society for Photo- 
grammetry (Ottawa, Canada). 

With R. J. FARRELL, С. Р, BOUCEK, Jra, C. D. ANDERSON, 
& Н. С. Ношлмр. A preliminary report on beacon de- 
tection in air ‘to air search as a function of observer 
position within cab. (Document prepared for presenta~ 
tion to Working Group 40 of the National Academy of 
Sciences) Seattle, Wash.: Boeing Company. 


1973 


Prediction of target acquisition 
performance of aerial observers and photointerpreters 
‘with and without stereoscopic aids. (Aerospace Medical 
Research Laboratory Tech. Rep. 73-36) Wright-Patterson 
‘Air Force Base, Ohio: Air Force Systems Command, 
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With C. D. ANDERSON, Development of criteria for print- 
ing color reconnaissance stereo strip photography for 
interpretation under dynamic viewing conditions. (Aero- 
medical Research Laboratory Tech, Rep. 73- ) Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio: Air Force Systems Com- 
mand. 


Brenda Milner 


CITATION 


*For outstanding psychological study of the human 
brain. She and her students have elucidated the 
role of the prefrontal lobes, previously resistant to 
analysis; have provided definitive data on the rela- 
tion of speech localization to handedness; and have 
demonstrated the importance of the right temporal 
lobe in pattern perception (visual, auditory, tac- 
tual). Of great significance is Milner's study of 
the function of the hippocampus in the consolida- 
tion of memory and the devastating effect of the 
bilateral loss of the hippocampus on the medial 
aspect of the temporal lobe. The result is an in- 
ability to form new memories and an astonishing 
helplessness even though earlier established mem- 
ories are not impaired: a dramatic demonstration 


Brenda Milner 
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of the importance of that ability we E 
lightly for granted, the ability to remember үа 
happened 10 minutes (or more) ago." 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brenda Milner (formerly Langford) was born op 
July 15, 1918, in Manchester, England, where she 
attended Withington Girls’ School. From there 
she went to Newnham College, Cambridge, to read 
mathematics, but after completing Part I of the 
Mathematical Tripos in 1937 she changed fields, 
graduating in 1939 with a BA degree in experi 
mental psychology (then classed with the moral 
sciences). Нег supervisor at Cambridge was Oli: 
ver Zangwill and to him she owes her first interest 
in human brain function. 

After graduating, Milner was awarded a Sarah 
Smithson Research Studentship by Newnham Col 
lege, so that she was able to stay on in Cambridge 
for two more years. The award coincided, how- 
ever, with the outbreak of World War II, when the 
work of the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory 
(under Bartlett's leadership) was diverted almost 
overnight to applied research. For Milner this 
meant devising perceptual tasks that could be used 
in the selection of aircrew. Later in the war, from 
1941 to 1944, she worked in Malvern as an Experi- 
mental Officer for the Ministry of Supply, investi- 
gating different methods of display and control to 
be used by radar operators, In 1944 she married 
Peter Milner and left England for Canada, sup- 
posedly for one year. 

Since childhood, Milner had had a great love for 
the French language and had even hoped that she 
might one day live and work in France. When 
she found herself in Montreal, her knowledge of 
French was an immediate asset, enabling her to 
obtain a position at the Université de Montréal, 
in the newly formed Institut de Psychologies 
where she set up a laboratory and taught com 
parative and experimental psychology from 1944 10 
1952. A turning point came with the arrival of 
D. О. Hebb at McGill in 1947. His book Thé 
Organization of Behavior was still in manuscript 
form, and each chapter was being vigorously de- 
bated in the weekly seminar, which Milner ab 
tended. She decided to register in the PhD pro 
gram, while still maintaining her teaching job at 
the Université de Montréal. In 1950, Hebb gave 
her the opportunity to study Penfield’s patients at 
the Montreal Neurological Institute and she has 
remained there ever since. She obtained the PhD 


doctoral thesis, McGill University, 


epo since 1964 her work 1954 

has been ѕирро; Research Coun- Intellectual f i hological 

cil of Canada through the award of a research Bulletin, 51, T" ” ar 

associateship. 
Milner's early work on the temporal lobes was . 1955 

influenced by the results of ablation work with With W. Permis. The effect of hippocampal lesions on 

lower primates, and and recent memory. Transactions of the American Neurologi- 

Pribram's discovery of iege OCA ИШИ E 

poral neocortex in visual discrimination learning. — 

The visual deficits seen in patients after right 

temporal lobectomy indicated a convergence be- With H. Јака & P. Groos. Higher functions of the 
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the analysis of memory disorders, In recent years 
she has extended her research to the frontal and 
"parietal lobes, and has also been studying 
effects of early unilateral brain on 
"pattern of cerebral organization at maturity. Much 
of this work has been carried out with Laughlin 
Taylor, Milner's close associate for over 15 years. 
Milner's work owes much to the encouragement 
and participation of her colleagues in neurosurgery, 
especially Theodore Rasmussen, as well as to the 
contributions of such graduate students as Doreen 
Kimura, Lilli Prisko, Suzanne Corkin, and Philip 
` Corsi. She also values her collaboration with H.-L, 
` телег, R. W. Sperry, and A. M, Liberman. 

Milner is a fellow of APA and currently holds 
the office of President of the Division of Physio- 
logical and Comparative Psychology. She is also 
а member of several other professional societies. In 
1971-1972 she returned to Cambridge University 
for a sabbatical year, during which time she held a 
Clothworkers’ Fellowship at Girton College, 1а 
- 1971 she received the Kathleen Stott Prize for 
f Medical Research from Newnham College. ' 
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of the American Neurological Association, 89, 112-116. 
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dation Symposium). London: Churchill. 
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ception (Organizer: H.-L. Teuber). Proceedings of the 
XVIIth International Congress of Psychology, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Amsterdam: North-Holland. (Reprinted 
in Acta Psychologica, 23, 308. [Abstract]) 
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. Visually-guided maze learning in man: Effects of bilateral 
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lesions. Neuropsychologia, 3, 317-338. 
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Amnesia following operation on the temporal lobes. In 
O. L. Zangwill & C. W. M. Whitty (Eds.), Amnesia. 
London: Butterworths. Effects of frontal lobectomy in 
man. In Symposium on frontal lobes and regulation of 
behavior (Organizer: A. R. Luria). Proceedings of the 
XVIII International Congress of Psychology, Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. (Abstract) 
Neuropsychological evidence for differing memory proc- 
_ esses, In Symposium on short-term and long-term 
memory (Organizer: D. E, Broadbent). Proceedings of 
— the XVIII International Congress of Psychology, Mos- 
cow, USSR. (Abstract) 
ı With C. BRANCH & T. Rasmussen. Evidence for bilateral 
speech representation in some non-right handers, Trans- 
| actions of the American Neurological Association, 91, 
|... 306-308. 
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Brain mechanisms suggested by studies of the temporal 
lobes In F, C. Darley (Ed.), Brain mechanisms under- 


2 ү Speech and. wage. New York: Grune & Strat- 
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1968 


With H.-L. TEUBER, Alteration of perception and mem- 


ory in man: Reflections on methods. In L. Weiskrantz 
. (Ed.), Analysis of behavioral change. New York: 
- Harper & Row. 
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With L. B. Taytor. Somesthetic thresholds after come 
missural section in man. (Paper read at annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Neurology, Bal Har- 
bour, Florida.) Neurology, 20, 378. (Abstract) 

Pathologie de la mémoire. In, La mémoire (X IHI*. Session 
d'Etudes de l'Association de Psychologie Scientifique de 
Langue Francaise). Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 

Memory and the medial temporal regions of the brain. In 
К. Н. Pribram & D. Е. Broadbent (Eds.), Biology of 
memory. New York: Academic Press. 

With S. CORKIN & T. RASMUSSEN, Somatosensory thresh- 
olds—Contrasting effects of postcentral-gyrus and pos 
terior parietal-lobe excisions, Archives of Neurology, 22, 
41-58. 


1971 


Interhemispheric differences in the localization of psycho- 
logical processes in man. British Medical Bulletin, 27, 
272-217. 


1972 


With L. TAvrom. Right-hemisphere superiority in tactile 
pattern-recognition after cerebral commissurotomy: Evi- - 
dence for nonverbal memory. Neuropsychologia, 10, 
1-15. 


Disorders of learning and memory after temporal-lobe 
lesions in man. Clinical Neurosurgery, 19, 421-446. 


1973 


Hemispheric specialization: Scope and limits. In F. O. 
Schmitt & F. G. Worden (Eds), The neurosciences: 
Third study program. Cambridge: МІТ. Press. 


In Press 


With. S. CORKIN & L. TAYLOR. Bilateral sensory loss after 
unilateral cerebral lesion in man. Transactions of the 
American Neurological Association, 98. 


Benton J. Underwood 


CITATION 


"For his massive contributions to the experimental 
and theoretical analysis of verbal learning and 
memory. A master of experimental design, he has 
been a recognized leader in the development of a 
modern and sophisticated methodology in his field 
of research. For more than a quarter of a century 
his wide-ranging investigations have focused on 


ESO OE r 
the fundamental processes of acquisition and reten 
tion. The substantive areas in which his work has 
yielded new theoretical insights and basic empirical 
findings are too numerous to list. Among the high- 
lights are his systematic explorations of the effects 
of distribution of practice, the principles of trans- 
fer, the mechanisms of interference in retention, 
and the role of discriminative processes in recogni- 
tion. While firmly rooted in the traditions of his 
discipline, he has throughout his career been an 
innovator and a pacesetter in a rapidly growing and 
changing domain of research." 


BIOGRAPHY 


Benton J. Underwood was born February 28, 1915, 
in Center Point, Iowa. He received his primary 
and secondary schooling in Albion, Iowa, and his 
undergraduate degree at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, in 1936. His goal in attending col- 
lege was to qualify as a high school athletic coach. 
He served in this capacity for three years (1936— 
1939), during which period he learned that dealing 
with the problems of the classroom was far more 
rewarding than dealing with those that arose in the 
locker room. 

He began his graduate work in psychology at 
the University of Oregon in the summer of 1939, 
but an offer of financial aid from the University of 
Missouri for that fall led him to Columbia. The 
stimulation produced by the small department at 
Missouri, under the chairmanship of Arthur W. 
Melton, led to an intellectual awakening and to a 
permanent imprinting of an interest in the study 
of human learning and memory. After the mas- 
ter’s, he was appointed a research assistant to John 
A. McGeoch at the University of Iowa. The PhD 
was granted in December 1942. The ferment at 
Towa during these years was at a peak. Spence and 
Bergmann were hammering out positions in a phi- 
losophy of science appropriate to psychology; the 
theoretical controversy between Hull and Tolman 
was the impetus for the activity in the animal lab- 
oratory; and the newly postulated idea of unlearn- 
ing of associations (Melton and Irwin) guided 
much of the research in verbal learning. Over it 
all, McGeoch as chairman presided with a balanc- 
ing influence which supported -sound research on 
any topic, theoretically pointed or not. 

Underwood was commissioned in the Naval Re- 
serve in January 1943 and was assigned to the 
Naval Aviation Psychology Branch, headed by 
John J. Jenkins. Immediately after his discharge 
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in January 1946, he joined the faculty at North-- 
western University, this appointment being recom- 
mended by William A. Hunt who, along with Don- 
ald B. Lindsley, also became a member of the fac- 
ulty at Northwestern at that time. He found the 
faculty of the department and the general atmo- 
sphere of the University to his permanent liking. 
Both his long-term colleagues (Hunt, Duncan, 
Campbell) and the many who came and went pro- 
vided the department with the critical research 
orientation needed for a first-rate department. 
Through the Office of Naval Research, continuity 
in experimentation has been possible, and there 
always seemed to have been two or three bright and 
energetic graduate students who were willing to cast 
their lots with a memory drum. During the 23 
years of support by ONR, much of the day-to-day 
responsibility for Underwood’s research rested on 
his research assistants, who were Ross L. Morgan, 
E. James Archer, Jack Richardson, R. W. Schulz, 
Geoffrey Keppel, Bruch Ekstrand, Joel Freund, and 
Joel Zimmerman. any 
Underwood has been President of Divisions 1 ° у 
and 3 of the American Psychological Association, 


and of the Midwestern Psychological Association. _ 


In 1964 he was awarded the Warren Medal by the 
Society of Experimental Psychologists, and in 1970 
he was elected to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. He has served on a number of government 
and quasi-government boards and panels, as a 
consulting editor for several journals, and he is cur- 
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With J. S. Freunp & N. Н. Jurca. The influence of num- 
ber of response terms on paired-associate learning, 
transfer, and proactive inhibition. Journal of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, 8, 369-377. 

With J. S. FREUND. Verbal-discrimination learning with 
varying numbers of right and wrong terms. American. 
Journal of Psychology, 82, 198-202. 

With J. S. Freunp. Storage and retrieval cues in free 
recall learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 81, 
49-53, 


1970 


Word frequency and short-term rec- 


With. J. S. FREUND. 
American Journal of Psychology, 83, 


ognition memory. 


343-351. 

With M. J. Bacn. Developmental changes jn memory 
attributes, Journal of Educational Psychology, 6t, 
292-296. 


With J. S. Freunp. Retention of a verbal discrimination. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 84, 1-14. 

With J. S. FREUND. Restricted associates as cues m free 
recall. Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 
9, 136-141. 

With J, S. FREUND. 
words. Journal of 
ior, 9, 117-125. V 

With J. S. FREUND. Relative frequency judgments and 
verbal discrimination learning. Journal of Experimental 


Psychology, 83, 279-285. 


Testing effects in the recognition of 
Verbal Learning and Verbal Behav- 


call learning. $ 


573-580, 

With R. F: WILLIAMS. Encoding variability: Tests of the 
Martin hypothesis. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
86, 317-324. 


1971 


With J. ZIMMERMAN & J. S. FREUND. Retention of fre- 
quency information with observations on recognition 
and recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 87, 
149-162. ] 

Recognition memory, In H. H. Kendler & J. T. Spence 
(Eds.), Essays in  neobehaviorism. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


1972 


With J. J. SHAUGHNESSY & J. ZIMMERMAN. Further 
evidence on the MP-DP effect in free-recall learning. 
Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 11, 
1-12. 

With J. J. SHAUGHNESSY & J. ZIMMERMAN. Learning-to- 
learn verbal-discrimination lists. Jourmal of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, 11, 96-104, 

With M. Patterson & J. S. Freunp, Recognition and 
number of incorrect alternatives presented during learn- 
ing. Journal of Educational. Psychology, 63, 1-7. 

With J. J. SHAUGHNESSY & J. ZIMMERMAN. List length 
and method of presentation in verbal discrimination 
learning with further evidence on retroaction. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 93, 181-187. 

Word recognition memory and frequency information. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 94, 276-283. 

With B. S. UEHLING. Transfer as a function of stimulus, 
response and simultaneous stimulus and response similar- 
ity, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 95, 375-381. 

With J. ZIMMERMAN & J. J. SHAUGHNESSY. The role of 
associations in verbal-discrimination learning. American 
Journal of Psychology, 85, 499-518. 

Are we overloading memory? In A. W. Melton & E. 
Martin (Eds), Coding processes in human memory. 
Washington, D.C.: Winston. 


1973 


Associative match- 


ith P. К. BRODER & J. ZIMMERMAN, 
Ы Bulletin of 


ing and cumulative proactive inhibition. 
Psychonomic Science, 1(1A), 48. 

With J. J. SHAUGHNESSY. The retention of frequency 
information for categorized lists. Journal of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, 12, 99-107. 

With R. C. GALBRAITH. Perceived frequency of concrete 
and abstract words, Memory and Cognition, 1, 56-60. 

With L. POSTMAN. Critical issues in interference theory. 
“Memory and Cognition, 1, 19-40. 

With J. ZIMMERMAN. Special retention as à function of 
hierarchical structure. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 


ogy, 99, 236-242. 
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~~ Distinguished утый 
Contribution Award for 1973 


The second Award for Distinguished Professional Contribution was presented to David Wechsler at the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association in Montreal on August 28, 1973. Brent N. Baxter, 


Chair of the Committee on Professional Awards, made the presentation. 


Other members of the Committee are 


Theodore Blau, Edward Loveland, Alfred Marrow, and Edward S. Bordin. 


David Wechsler 


CITATION 


“His contributions to the theory of cognitive growth 
and his concurrent development in 1939 of the first 
clinical test of adult intelligence and the forms for 
children and preschoolers which followed it have 
changed the course of professional psychology, 
broadening its areas of application and its impact 
upon other professions and the public at large. 
| These contributions used by psychologists working 
in hospitals, clinics, schools, colleges, and indus- 


trial settings have played a critical role in the lives 
and careers of millions of individuals throughout 
the world. As one of the first presidents of the 
Division of Clinical Psychology and also one of the 
charter members of the American Board of Profes- 
sional Psychology, he helped give impetus to the 
postwar accelerated growth of professional psychol- 
ogy. Kindly, thoughtful, patient, and wise, David 
Wechsler as scholar and clinician has ennobled pro- 
fessional psychology.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


David Wechsler was born in 1896. He received his 
AB and MA at about the time that World War I 
was claiming center stage in the United States. 
The young scholar, as Private Wechsler, found him- 
self involved in the large-scale intelligence testing 
program conducted by the Army. Thus began a 
fruitful interest in the measurement of intelligence, 
which has led to major contributions to theory and 
practice. After the war ended, Wechsler studied in 
London with Spearman and Pearson and in Paris 
with Henri Pieron and Louis Lapique. It was in 
Paris that he became interested in the psychogal- 
vanic reflex. Later, he studied this reflex in depth 
in his doctoral dissertation “The Measurement of 
Emotional Reactions.” He was awarded the PhD 
by Columbia University in 1925. 

By 1932, Wechsler had become chief psycholo- 
gist at Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital. He had al- 
ready published papers in a variety of areas: stud- 
ies in chronaxia, tests for taxicab drivers, the influ- 
ence of education on intelligence, galvanic responses 
in preschool children, and others. An important 
article entitled “The Range of Human Capacities” 
was subsequently expanded and published as a book 
in 1935. This volume revealed that “the differences 
which separate the mass of mankind from one an- 


р 


ther, with respect to ап 3 
are small ...." It also noted the decline of ability - 
with age, а matter'of special significance in Wechs- 
ler’s later work with intelligence scales. 


Starting in 1934 and continuing to the present 
day, he has devoted some of his enormous energy 
` and talent to the development of the intelligence 
scales which are internationally known: the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue I (1939), the Wechsler-Bellevue П or 
Army Wechsler (1942), the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (1949), the Wechsler Adult In- 
telligence Scale (1955), the Wechsler Preschool and 
_ Primary Scale of Intelligence (1967), and the Re- 
` vision of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (1974). 

When Wechsler undertook to develop the first of 
his adult scales, the Wechsler-Bellevue I, he was 
responding to a need for an instrument that would 
measure adult intelligence in adult terms. He in- 
sisted that “adult intelligence cannot be evaluated 
in the same terms as those generally employed in 
defining juvenile intelligence,” and that the concept 
of mental age for adults was misleading. He wrote: 


To calculate ап 1.0. for a man of 60 by dividing his М.А. 
score by 15, is as incorrect as to obtain an 1.0. for a boy 
of 12 by dividing his M.A. score by 15....fora valid 
evaluation of an individual's brightness, one must com- 
pare his mental ability to that of the average individual 
of his own age. 


He produced his IQ tables 
subjects into consideration, and thus the deviation 
IQ was offered for the first time in a major indi- 
vidual test of intelligence for adults. 

During this period in the 1930s, Wechsler was 
crystalizing his thoughts on the measurement of 
intelligence. Especially noteworthy was the ap- 
insightful definition of 
intelligence that emerged in 1939: “Intelligence is 
the aggregate or global capacity of the individual 
to think rationally and to deal 
effectively with his environment.” This has been 
the guiding principle in 


by taking the age of the 


multidetermined 2 
an independent trait. 
designating any single 


as a global entity, 
faceted, rather than as 
Wechsler wished to avoid 1 1 
ability as crucial. In particular, he wished to avoid, 
equating general intelligence with intellectual abil- 
ity. He has consistently adhered to this view. In 
the Manual (1974) for his Revision of the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children, he wrote: 


particular modes of communi- 
led 


ri 
To the extent that tests are lar Migerent languages. 


cation, they may be 


Tue „! 
е пасе may be easier or harder for. sub- 
jects bút it cannot be assumed that one language is neces- 
sarily more valid than another... . 
to be effective as well as fair, must utilize as many dif- 
ferent languages (tests) as possible. 


He pointed out the role of nonintellective factors at 
all levels of intelligence and inserted this note of E 
caution: “Nonintellective factors are necessary in- 
gredients of intelligent behavior; they are not, how- 
ever, substitutes . . . for other basic abilities." 

It should be noted that, over the years, Wechsler 
also found time to serve as Clinical Professor at the 
New York University College of Medicine, a 
Trustee of the American Board of Examiners of 
Professional Psychology, President of Division 12 
(APA), and President of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association. He has had more than 60 
articles published in scientific journals and is the 
author of The Measurement of Adult Intelligence. 
This book was first published in 1939, It went 
through three editions and, in its fourth edition ina 
1958, it became The Measurement and Appraisal of 
Adult Intelligence. A fifth and enlarged edition of — 
this book, by Joseph D. Matarazzo, was published 
in 1972. ; 

Although he retired from his position as chief 
psychologist at Bellevue Hospital in 1967, it is ob -— 
vious to all who know him that he has simply — 
"changed jobs." With writing, lecturing, traveling, 
developing new test ideas, and researching new 
areas, he has been busier than before. Among top- 
ics that have been of interest to him are artificial —— | 
intelligence, the problem of memory storage, and 
collective intelligence. His views on the last are in 
his paper, “Тһе Concept of Collective Intelligence,” 
published in the American Psychologist, October ° 
1971. | 

с id Wechsler has made major contributions to 
psychology for more than a half-century. Hope- 
fully, he will continue to do so for many years to | 


come. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


1917 


Study of retention in Korsakoff psychosis. Psychiatric - 
Bulletin, 2, 403-457. 
1922 
La psychologie de indecision. J ournal de Psychologie, АТАК 
54. у 
1925 
What constitutes an emotion? Psychological Review, 32, 
235-240. X 
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ate TIUS ^ SS CS ere he T уи: 

` "The measurement of emotional reactions. Archives of Psy- 
chology, No. 76, 5-181. 

On the specificity of emotional reactions, American Journal 
of Psychology, 36, 424-426. 


1926 


Apparatus for measuring reaction time without a chrono- 
scope. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 9, 141-145. 
Tests for taxicab drivers. Journal of Personnel Research, 

5, 24-30. 
The influence of education on intelligence. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 17, 248-257. 


1928 


With H. E. Jones. A study of emotional specificity. 
American Journal of Psychology, 40, 600-606. 

Galvanometric techniques in studies of association. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 40, 607-612. 


1929 


General intelligence, mental level and the psychoneuroses. 
In I. S. Wechsler (Ed.), The neuroses. Philadelphia: 
. ^. Saunders. 
With R. С. Freeman. Studies in chronaxia. Archives of 
, Neurology and Psychiatry, 22, 558-567. 


1930 


Galvanic responses in preschool children. Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 38, 203- 
222. 

The range of human capacities. Scientific Monthly, 31, 35- 
39, 


1931 
_ The incidence and significance of fingernail biting in chil- 
dren, Psychoanalytic Review, 18, 201-209. 
1932 


~ The limits of human variability. Psychological Review, 39, 
|. 87-90. 


Analytic use of the Army Alpha Examination. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 15, 254-256. 


1934 
With P. Scamper. Attitudes of children towards death. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 45, 406-451. ` 
Qu 
1935 
The range of human capacities, Baltimore, Md.: Williams 
& Wikis — — ў 
The concept of mental deficiency in theory and practice. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 9, 232-236. 
SEXES 1936 $ 
With P. Scuiper. The illusion of the oblique intercept. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 19, 747-758. 
1937 


Reversal errors in reading: Phenomena of axial rotation. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 28, 215-221. 
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The measurement of adult intelligence. 


The measurement of adult intelligence. Baltimore, Md.: 
Williams & Wilkins. 1s 

Relative effectiveness of the Stanford-Binet and the Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale in diagnosing mental deficiency. Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 9, 798-801. 


1940 


Psychometric study of insulin treated schizophrenic pa- 
?tients. Psychiatric Quarterly, 466-476. 


1941 


(2nd ed.) Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins. 

The effect of alcohol on mental activity. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Studies on Alcohol, 2, 479-483. 

With Н, Isrart & B. Batinsxy. Study of the subtests of 
the Bellevue Intelligence Scale in borderline and mental 
defective cases. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
45, 555-558, 

Intellectual changes with age in maturity. Public Health 
Reports (Washington, D.C.), Supple. 168, 43-52. 


1943 


Non-intellective factors in general intelligence. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychiatry, 38, 101-103. 


1944 


The psychologist in the psychiatric hospital. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 8, 281-285. 

With A. Wemer, B. MrrrLEMAN, & Н. Wore. The Cor- 
nell Selectee Index: A method for quick testing of the 
selectees for the Armed Forces, Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 124-224. 

The measurement of adult intelligence. 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins. 


(зга ed.) Balti- 
1945 


With R. Harrocs. The clinifal, measurement of anxiety. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 19, do: 

A standardized memory scale. ^ clinical use. Journal of 
Psychology, 19, 87-95. i 


1946 


With A. Wemer. The Cornell Indices and Cornell Word 
Form. Annals of the New York Academy of Science, 46, 
579-587. 

1947 

Psychological diagnosis. In I. S. Wechsler, Textbook of 

neurology. (6th ed.) Philadelphia: Saunders. 


1949 


La relation entre les aptitudes ef Vintelligence. Annee Psy- 


chopathologique, 51, 26-34. 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. New York: Psy- 
chological Corporation. 


1950 


Cognitive, connative and  non-intellective 


V intelligence» 
American Psychologist, 5, 18-83. 


1951 


Equivalent test and mental ages for the WISC. Journal of 
| Consulting Psychology, 15, 381-384. 


1955 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale-Restandardized. (WAIS). 
New York: Psychological Corporation. aj 


1958 


The measurement and appraisal of adult intelligence, Re- 
vised. (4th ed.) Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins. 
Intelligence et fonction cerebrale. Revue de Psychologie 

Appliquee, 8, 143-147. ' 


1960 


Your personality is in your hands. Contemporary Psychol- 
ogy, 5, 362-364. (Book Review) 

Bernard S. Glueck, Sr, Samuel W. Hamilton Memorial 
Lecturer. In, Current approaches to psychoanalysis. 
New York: Grune & Stratton. 

Intelligence, quantum resonance and thinking machines. 
Transactions of the New York Academy of Science, 22, 
259-266. 


1961 


Conformity and the idea of being well born. In I. A. 
Berg & B. M. Bass (Eds.), Conformity and. deviation. 


New York: Harper. 

Intelligence, memory and the aging process. In P. H. 
Hoch & J. Zubin (Eds.), Psychopathology of aging. New 
York: Grune & Stratton. 


1963 


Engrams, memory storage and mnemonic coding. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 18, 148-153. 


i 


With R. Hacry. The BOISE of axial rotatio , 

wi zd Skills, 21, 319-326. ped) I 
ith E. Jaros. Schizophrenic patterns on the WISC. 

- Journal of Clinical Psychology, 21, 288-291. - ; 

Intelligence, rizonanza quantitativa, e macchine pensanti. 
Bollettino: di Psicologia Applicata, N. 67-68. 


1966 


The LQ. is an intelligent test. 


Ў New York Sunday Times 
Magazine, June 26, pp. 12-13. A 


+ 


1967 


Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence, New 
York: Psychological Corporation. 


190 — ‹ 


Odyssey of а fertile mind. Contemporary Psychology, 15, 
346-347. (Book Review) 


1971 


Intelligence: Definition, theory and IQ. In R. Cancro 
(Ed.), Intelligence, genetic & environmental influences. 
New York: Grune & Stratton. 2% 

The concept of collective intelligence. American Psycholo- i 
gist, 26, 904-907. , 

AT 


72 


In Press 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. (Revised) New 


York: Psychological Corporation. 
Selected. papers of David Wechsler. New York: Academic 


Press. 


American Psychological Association 
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tinguished and long-continued recor 
The Award is limited to psych 
those residing in North America. 
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American Psychological Foundation. 
Awards for 1973 


Gold Medal, Distinguished Contributions to Education 
in Psychology, and the National Media 


On August 28, 1973, at the annual meeting of the APA in Montreal, the American Psychological Foundation 
announced the recipients of the Gold Medal Award, the Distinguished Contributions to Education in Psychology 
Awards, and the National Media Awards. The presentations were made by Henry W. Riecken, President of 
the APF. Harry F. Harlow received the Gold Medal Award; James B. Maas and Frank J. McGuigan were 
given the Teaching Awards; and Gerald Jonas, ABC News and Jules Power Productions, the Great Atlantic 
Radio Conspiracy, Christine Darg, and Elliott Aronson were the recipients of the National Media Awards. 
Other members of the APF are Nicholas Hobbs, Gardner Lindsey (Vice-President), Boris E. Cherney (Trea- 
surer), George Miller, George Albee, William Bevan, Kenneth B. Little (Secretary), Kenneth B. Clark, and 
Anne Anastasi. 


The American Psychological Foundation was es- Gold Medal Award 
tablished in 1953 to receive gifts from psychologists 
and others who wish to contribute to the advance- 
~ ment of psychology as a science and a profession in 
the service of knowledge and the welfare of man. 


Each year at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, the Foundation pre- 
sents its Gold Medal Award to a senior American 
psychologist in recognition of a distinguished and 
long-continued record of scientific and scholarly 
accomplishment. With the Medal goes a cash 
award of $1,000. Past recipients of the Gold 
Medal Award are Robert Sessions Woodworth, Ed- 
win R. Guthrie, Edwin G. Boring, John F. Dashiell, 
Walter R. Miles, Gordon W. Allport, Heinrich 
Klüver, Karl M. Dallenbach, Floyd H. Allport, 
Henry A. Murray, Sidney L. Pressey, B. F. Skinner, 
and Gardner Murphy. 


HARRY F. HARLOW 


This year's recipient of the Gold Medal Award has 
built a distinguished scientific career upon the study 
of basic psychological phenomena that are simul- 
taneously of great scientific interest and great social 
importance. Itis fair to say that, while he has been 
concerned with learning and behavior changes ac- 
companying maturation from infancy to adulthood, 
and while he has shown some interest in thera- 
peutic communities, a larger share of his attention 
has been given to affective behavior—especially to 
the affective relations between parents and offspring 
and to the pathologies of these relations, Although 
Harry F. Harlow he would surely agree that “love is not enough,” it 
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Er pc е died ҮӨ A di Е 7 
believes love is in first place, and - 
` gested helpfully 


that whatever is second is quite a few furlongs 
back. He has lectured and written extensively on 
the insufficiency of love and is probably best known 
to the general public for his views on this topic. 
Indeed, numbers of American mothers may have 
been influenced in how they behaved toward their 
children by hearing or reading his views. 

On the other hand, it is not true that he con- 
tributes a regular column to the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, although that is one of the few journals in 
which his work has not appeared. He generally 
reports his work in prose but has occasionally re- 
sorted to verse, perhaps because he thinks it helps 
him to make better contact with his subject. Fi- 
nally, he does not work with human subjects, but 
only with their close relative, the rhesus monkey. 

The facts of Harry F. Harlow’s academic history 
are simple—almost defiantly simple for the pur- 
pose of constructing an exciting story. There are 
not a lot of comings and goings, changes of scene, 
or of fortune, but rather a record (rare among 
psychologists) of attachment to a single university 
that parallels his steadfast interest in the monkey. 
Harry Harlow was born in Fairfield, Iowa, long 
enough ago to make him eligible for the Gold Medal 
Award. After a year at Reed College he completed 
his university education at Stanford, where he 
received the BA and, three years later, the PhD in 
1930. He immediately joined the psychology fac- 
ulty at the University of Wisconsin and has re- 
mained a member of it ever since. He spent the 
1939-1940 year as a Carnegie fellow in anthropol- 
ogy at Columbia University and spent two years as 
chief of human resources research for the Army in 
the early 1950s. Since 1956 he has held the George 
Cary Comstock Research Professorship in Psychol- 
ogy at Wisconsin. 

But if his residential 
quil, his scientific career 


history is relatively tran- 
is full of innovation, dis- 
covery, and invention. Tt is well known that he 
established at Wisconsin one of the earliest primate 
laboratories in the country. What is not so well 


known is that the establishment of that laboratory 


resulted from one of many fortunate accidents that 
to exploit to scien- 


Harry Harlow has known how 

tific advantage. Harlow had completed his doctoral 

dissertation at Stanford under Calvin P. Stone, 

running rats on elevated mazes, and he expected to 

continue this line of work. Upon his arrival in 

Madison he inquired the location of the animal 
to be told that it had been torn 


laboratory, only ; 1 
down the previous summer. The wife of one of his 


news, sug- - 

: the Vilas Park _ 
Zoo and conduct his research on the monkeys there. · 
He had never worked with monkeys or even seen 
one at close hand, but implausible as such a plan 
must have seemed to him, the young investigator — 
explored it. The experience converted him because, 

as he later remarked, “monkeys were so much more E 
broadly able than rats." His delayed-reaction-time 
experiments at Vilas Park Zoo were a success, and . 
he set out to build his own facility. 

In that early primate laboratory, Harlow began 
his 40-year scientific journey through the intricacies 
of rhesus psychology. He first undertook to in- - 
vestigate the learning ability of monkeys by study- — 
ing the effects of lesions in specific cortical regions. 
One thing led to another, The learning research 
program required a large number of monkeys, so à ihe 
breeding program was started. In order to reduce 
the incidence of contagious disease and to standard- 
ize the early experience of the subjects, baby mon- 
keys were separated from their mothers a few hours — 
after birth and reared in individual cages. The 
effect of this separation from mother began to be 
appreciated as Harlow and his colleagues noticed 
the strong attachment which infants developed for 
their cheesecloth baby blankets. A flash of insight — 
led to the invention of the surrogate mother in. Я 
1957, and to the series of experiments on contact 
comfort. A marvelous bevy of surrogate mothers 
were constructed: mothers of terry cloth, hardware 
cloth, satin and silk; lactating mothers and dry — 
ones; mothers with painted faces or merely bald — 
knobs; heated and refrigerated mothers; mothers 
that rocked and stationary mothers. The trauma 
of tactile deprivation and the consolation of cling- 
ing led Harlow to an infatuation with skin. In his 
presidential address to this Association, he praised — 
cutaneous contact throughout the mammalian world 
—in verse. Regarding the hippopotamus, he de- 4 
claimed: 

` his is the skin some babies feel 
Replete with hippo love appeal. 
Each contact, cuddle, push and shove 
Elicits tons of baby love. 

The research on social attachment in relation to _ 
security and exploratory behavior led back again to n 
learning, especially the infant's learning how to — 
communicate and to play. Infant play, Harlow ob- 
served, is “the primary activity leading to effective 


age-mate love.” 
The varieties of love—maternal, infant, peer, 
heterosexual, and paternal—were a major theme in 
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interest in the ability of rhesus to solve problems as 
well as to learn appropriate social roles. The sig- 
nificance of rearing in isolation became dramatically 
clear when *motherless" monkeys (ie. females 
reared in isolation) themselves became mothers and 
displayed an appalling disregard for their offspring, 
ignoring them or even abusing them violently. 
Harlow also observed, in monkeys reared in isola- 
tion, the occurrence of something very like the 
anaclitic depression reported by Spitz and Bowlby 
on the part of human infants when separated from 
their mothers. Following this lead in a series of 
"experiments took Harlow to the systematic study of 
depression in monkeys and, eventually, to ingenious 
attempts to relieve that condition, using monkey 
psychotherapists as well as heated surrogate moth- 
ers. 

This summary is an вене too superficial 
sketch of the adventures of a scientific argonaut, 
who has not yet found the golden fleece but has 
discovered that the skin you love to touch is moth- 
ers. The full account of the journey is available 
in the American Scientist for 1972, lucidly and 
modestly written and sprinkled with Harlowian 
“aphorisms: “There is more than milk to human 
_ kindness"; “А mother's face that would stop a clock 
` will not stop an infant.” “There is only one so- 
cial affliction worse than an ice-cold wife and that is 
an ice-cold mother"; and “Female beagles have 
warm and wondrous love affairs despite the fact 
that they are basically bitches.” The story of his 
. research. is the story of his professional life—truly 

.a quest for knowledge—knowledge which, as he 

‘says, “is forever changing" and hence "the search 
_ for knowledge never ends.” It is a story plainly 
` told by a plain-spoken man who takes his task with 
_ the utmost seriousness but takes himself with a 
, measure of humor and is utterly without pretension. 
He knows and acknowledges the role chance plays 
in scientific discovery and we recognize, as we 
follow his progress, the role played by a prepared 


- mind. 

. Harry Harlow's scientific bibliography is appro- 
. priately lengthy, as is his list of distinguished stu- 
y dents. He has served psychology in other ways as 
well Besides the presidency of APA in 1958, he 
has presided over the Midwestern’ Psychological 
| Association and the Division of Experimental Psy- 
chology. He edited the Journal of Comparative and 
- Physiological Psychology from 1951 to 1963, al- 
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the first surrogate mother, although he never lost 


the late Margaret Kuenne Harlow. 

This year's recipient of the Gold Medal has b 
honored before—many many times. He was given 

the Distinguished Scientific Contribution award by: 
this Association in 1960. Не won the Warren. 
Medal in 1956, and received the National Medal of © 
Science from Lyndon Johnson in 1967. He is а 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, the 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the. 
American Philosophical Society. To this man so. 


American Psychological Foundation is proud tO 
award its Gold Medal, together with a check for 
$1,000 and a scroll whose citation reads: “To 
Harry F. Harlow—a creative scientist and dedicated 
investigator, he has enlarged the science of man _ 
through artful experimentation with monkey.” 


Distinguished Contributions to Education 
in Psychology Awards 


The American Psychological Foundation has also ^ 
been accustomed to recognize and reward distin- | 
guished contributions to education in psychology. 
These awards are given to individuals who have 
made unusual contributions to instruction in psy- 
chology either through their own teaching or 
through other instructional functions such as devel- 
oping new curricula. The award is a check for 1 
$1,000 to be used for the improvement of education ` 
in psychology in whatever manner the awardee may: i 
decide, and a citation indicating the nature of the 
contribution. Two awards are being made this — 
year on the basis of recommendations by the APF 
Committee on Teaching Awards which was chaired _ 
this year by Jay Knopf. 


JAMES B. MAAS 


James Maas received his bachelor’s degree from 
Williams College and his master’s and doctorate 
degrees from Cornell University. He became an y 
assistant professor of psychology at Cornell in 
1965, where he has continued. Не has recently ` 
accepted the position of Director of the Center for 
Improvement of Undergraduate Education at Cor- — 
nell. : 
In 1972 he received the Clark Distinguished 
Teacher Award at Cornell University. He is sin- 
gled out as a recipient of this APF award because _ 


James B. Maas 


of his total and outstanding commitment to under- 
graduate teaching and for the innovative develop- 
ment of methods, procedures, and materials for the 
teaching of large numbers of students. 

At the present time, Maas is teaching in the 
introductory psychology program that has a class- 
room enrollment of 1,300 students per term. Stu- 
dent ratings of this program place it at the highest 
rank in the University. A major feature of this 
course is the creative utilization of multimedia 
presentations which have been in large part devel- 
oped by Professor Maas. He devised a slide pro- 
Bram for general psychology which has. been 
adopted by more than 1,200 colleges and universi- 


- ties, and a series of other formats which have been 


in great demand and use. He developed the Cor- 
nell Inventory for Student Appraisal of Teaching 
Which is being used at over 300 universities. BA 
has imaginatively used “candid camera” episodes 1n 
the teaching process. He introduced at Cornell а 
graduate seminar in the teaching of PY 
These innovations demonstrate his commitment to 
excellence in teaching and extend his influence on 
the development of future teachers. 


АЫ 


Ja tros NEU К 1 5 
aas delivered at this Convention his 
address to Division 2 on the subject of 


educational innovation—an interest that is reflected 


in the citation which accompanies this award: “То 


. James Beryl Maas—whose style and ingenuity in 


teaching have suggested imaginative ways in which 
media technology can be introduced effectively. He 
has amply demonstrated significant educational ef- 
fects in traditional classroom settings." 


FRANK JOSEPH MCGUIGAN 


Frank McGuigan received both his bachelor's and 
master's degrees from the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and his doctorate from the University 
of Southern California in 1950. His academic ca- 
reer began at the University of Nevada from which 
he moved to become a research scientist for five 
years at the Human Resources Research Office. He 
took up teaching again at Hollins College, Hollins, 
Virginia, in 1955 as professor and chairman of the 
Department of Psychology, where he has been ever 
since. His selection as recipient of this award is in 
recognition of his long-standing dedication to schol- 
arship, to the promotion of teaching excellence in a 
small liberal arts college, and to the implementation 


Frank J. McGuigan 
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of quality educatio 'chology through his own 
example. ? 
Under his leadership, the Psychology Departmen 


of Hollins College became recognized for producing 


students who have gone on to take advanced de- 
grees in psychology. Professor McGuigan has writ- 
ten several effective undergraduate texts, He has 
been active in the evaluation of teaching in a num- 
-ber of educational settings ranging from grammar 
School through the university level, as well as adult 
education programs. At Hollins College, he began 
early to encourage the involvement of qualified 
undergraduates in collaborative research with fac- 
ulty members. He proposed and developed a mas- 
ter's program at Hollins, concentrating on prepara- 
tory work for the PhD. Since its inauguration in 
1958, 89 out of 134 students have entered into PhD 
programs around the country. Letters from former 
students uniformly attest to his outstanding class- 
room performance as “challenging and meaningful.” 
He consistently has been able to attract faculty of 
the highest quality in both research activities and 
teaching excellence, 
His citation reads: “To Frank Joseph McGuigan 
—A successful teacher and scholar, because he is, 
- first, a genuinely zealous student of psychology and 
à powerful source of inspiration in deed and word 
to those who have worked with him." 


National Media Awards 


These awards are offered as a means of recognizing 
. and encouraging the communication of psychology 
to the general public by reporters, magazine and 
free-lance writers, television, radio, films, and books. 
Awards are presented in six categories (only five 
© awards were made this year, however, and next year 
2 the television and film categories will be combined). 
| In addition, a Grand Prix winner is selected from 
. the winners of the five categories. Each winner 
Teceived three days' expenses to the APA's Annual 
. Convention in Montreal and a citation. A record 
в total of 162 entries were received in the six cate- 
5 ‘Rories this year, 
_ The first winner of the Grand Prix award was 
, Gerald Jonas for his two-part series on the work of 
Neal Miller which appeared in the August 19 and 
26, 1972, issues of the New Yorker magazine. 
Jonas also received the award in the magazine cate- 
. Other winners included: Television—“The Masks 
We Wear,” produced by ABC News and Jules 
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er Productio by Harry Reasoner; 
Radio—"The IQ Fallacy,” produced by the Great. 
Atlantic Radio Conspiracy and aired on WBJC-FM 
in Baltimore, Maryland; Newspaper reporting— —— 
Christine Darg of the Richmond Times-Dispatch — 
for a series of articles on the human potential move- 
ment; and Books/monographs—Elliott Aronson for 
the book The Social Animal published by W. H. 
Freeman and Company. 

In addition to the five winners, honorable men- 
tions and letters of special commendation were 
awarded to a number of entries in all six categories. 

1. In the newspaper reporting category, hon- 
orable mentions were awarded to Margaret Deats 
Bott for a series of articles in the Galveston 
(Texas) Daily News on mental health; Tom Darcy, 
a political cartoonist for Newsday (Long Island) 
who wrote an autobiographical account of his battle 
against mental illness entitled *After the Recovery, 
Years of Judgement"; Duston Harvey, a staff 
writer for United Press International, for an article 
entitled “Controversy Over Black Vs. White Intelli- 
gence Rages On”; Barbara Katz, a reporter for the 
National Observer, for the article “Finding Psychi- 
atric Help Can Be Traumatic Itself”; and Paul 
Kidd, for a series of articles in The Spectator 
(Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) on “Mental Health in 
Hamilton.” Tomi Knaefler, a reporter for the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin, received a letter of com- 
mendation for her coverage of the APA Annual 
Convention in Honolulu last year. 

2. In the books/monographs category, honor- 
able mentions were awarded to Robert E. Ornstein 
for The Psychology of Consciousness published by 
The Viking Press (New York City); and to James _ 
Leslie McCary for Human Sexuality published by 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Company (New York 
City). Hilde S. Schlesinger and Kathryn P. Mea- 
dow received a letter of special commendation for 
Sound and Sign: Childhood Deafness and Mental 
Health published by the University of California 
Press (Berkeley). 

3. In the magazine writing category, honorable 
mentions were awarded to Kenneth Goodall for 
“Shapers at Work” which appeared in Psychology . 
Today magazine and to Philip Zimbardo for “Van- 
dalism: An Act in Search of a Cause” which ap- 
peared in Bell Telephone magazine. 

4. In the television category, an honorable men- 
tion was awarded to “The Lee Phillip Show” which 
appears on WBBM-TV in Chicago. A letter of 
special commendation was sent to Matt Duncan for - 


_ a special int ry 1 
- television in Southern California entitled “As Man 
Behaves.” \ | 

5. In the radio category, honorable mentions 
were awarded to Connie Goldman of KSJN radio in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for *Margie Talks About 
Death and Dying" and to Carol Kadushin of Na- 
tional Public Radio for a series of shows entitled 
"It's All in Your Mind,” 

6. No film winner was selected, but a letter of 
special commendation was sent to Richard I. Evans 
of the University of Houston for the film Psychol- 
ogy of Creativity, 

The National Media Awards program was estab- 
lished by the American Psychological Foundation 
in 1956 to honor outstanding reporting on psychol- 
ogy in the national media. The 1973 winning en- 
tries were produced sometime between May 1, 1972, 
and May 1, 1973, 


Announcement by Henry Riecken of the 
Rosen Bequest 


Finally, I would like to take advantage of this oc- 
casion to make a special announcement. It is the 
sort of announcement that gives the President of 
the American Psychological Foundation a special 
pleasure, for it concerns an opportunity to expand 
and deepen the Foundation’s program in psychol- 
ogy. 

At the meeting this morning, the Trustees ac- 
cepted with gratitude the bequest of Esther Katz 
Rosen. In her will, Dr. Rosen made the American 
Psychological Foundation the residuary beneficiary 
of her estate, to be used “for the advancement and 
application of knowledge about gifted children,” 
giving the Trustees fairly broad discretion in in- 
terpreting those terms. The size of the Esther 
Katz Rosen fund is not yet precisely known since 
the estate is still being settled, but the bequest is 
a substantial as well as a generous one. 

Esther Katz Rosen, who died at the age of T 
last April 13, was a practicing clinical psychologist 
as well as a civic leader in Philadelphia for more 
than 35 years, specializing in work with children. 


"E 


"Was. j n- 
ers of the Pennsylvania Psychological Association 
and a former secretary of that state association as 
well as a fellow of APA. Dr, Rosen was educated 
at Goucher College and received both an MA and 
PhD from Teachers College of Columbia. Univer- 
sity, where she was a Runyan Scholar as well as 
an assistant to Edward L. Thorndike at the Insti- 
tute of Educational Research. She was also a dip- 
lomate in Clinical Psychology of the American 
Board of Professional Psychology. A consulting 
psychologist in private practice in Philadelphia, she 
specialized in diagnostic evaluation and guidance 
with children and youths as well as offering ad- 
visory services to parents. She was, at the same 
time, active in Philadelphia civic affairs, serving on 
the Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, the 
Association for Jewish Children, the Crime Preven- 
tion Association, and various committees of the 
Health and Welfare Council of the City. She was - 
an ardent believer in civil rights and a worker for 
equal rights for women. Those who knew her per- 
sonally speak with great warmth and affection of 
her lively curiosity, her sense of humor, and her 
vibrant personality. In writing about Dr. Rosen, 
one of her nieces concluded with this remark: “Нег 
love and understanding of children was very deep 
and she left her bequest to the American Psycho- 
logical Foundation because she had confidence that 
it would use the funds wisely in accomplishing her 
objectives for gifted children.” 

The Trustees are very much aware of their re- 
sponsibility to use these funds wisely, and have be- 
gun a deliberative process that will probably extend 
over some period of time before a conclusion is 
reached as to the best way of using the Esther Katz 
Rosen Fund for its founder’s purposes. The Trust- 
ees would like to draw on the wisdom and the ad- 
vice of members of the APA and have asked me to 
make known their willingness to receive your sug- 
gestions about the best ways of advancing and 
applying knowledge about gifted children. I hope 
that if you have any thoughts along this line that 

will write to the President of the American 
Psychological Foundation in care of the American 
Psychological Association in Washington, D.C. 
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Some Comments 
on Hersch 


As this comment is essentially a 
criticism of “Social History, Mental 
Health, and Community Control” 
(Hersch, August 1972), it is appro- 
priate to review briefly the article. 
Hersch sees the mental health move- 
ment as being in a “kinship relation- 
ship [p. 749]” to the other move- 
ments of the 1960s, with the mental 
health movement reflecting an en- 
vironmental reform point of view. 
He discussed shifts in ideology that 
he thinks have occurred: (a) from a 
traditional, clinical frame of refer- 
ence to a public health frame of 
reference, and (b) the addition of 
social action ideology to the preced- 
ing frames of reference. The social 
action ideology resulted in the in- 
volvement of mental health profes- 
sionals in community control. Un- 
foreseen problems of community 
control resulted in professional and 
personal difficulties for those mental 
health workers who tried to function 
_ within the community control frame- 
` work. After his analysis of these 
difficulties, Hersch concluded that “it 
would be unfortunate if we should 
prematurely reject the community 
control principle because we lacked 
the facility and skills for working 
, Within it [p. 754]." 

Hersch’s analysis was based on 
the assumption that the growth of 
the mental health movement and the 
subsequent involvement of mental 
health professionals developed from 
a desire to implement democratic 
and humanistic principles. This as- 
sumption is fundamentally in error, 
with the result that his analysis con- 
tained a series of errors that devel- 
oped as a consequence of his initial 
assumption. It is a fundamental er- 
“ror because it ignores the social un- 
rest and developing power struggle 
“of the 1960s. Ignoring these social 
. and political realities in an attempt 

to analyze. the development and 

difficulties of community control, a 


social phenomena whose very devel- 
opment is a part of these same reali- 


ties, leads to conceptualization and 
analysis that does not deal with criti- 


cal issues. Only ignoring the social 
and political realities of the 1960s 
could result in the error to be dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph. 

Writing in 1972, after Watts, De- 
troit, and Newark, Hersch discussed 
the anger encountered by mental 
health professionals working within 
community control This anger, 
coming from the local residents, di- 
rected toward the professionals, was 
described in this way, "it is as if 
there is the emergence of a deep- 
seated and long-standing anticolo- 
nialist rage [p. 753]." To describe 
this rage on an as-if basis reflects a 
refusal to deal with the full reality 
of the lives of the oppressed and the 
disadvantaged. One might as well 
try to analyze Watts, Detroit, and 
Newark with “as if”! 

Аз a basis of discussing the in- 
corporation of a social action ideol- 
ogy into the community mental 
health movement, Hersch defined 
social action, His definition derived 
from his original position of demo- 
cratic and humanistic principles with 
the thrust of social action being for 
“the well-being of the population or 
community as a whole [p. 750].” 
In his definition he omitted the fol- 
lowing crucial characteristics of so- 
cial action: (a) Social action is con- 
tingent upon the existence of pres- 
sure groups desiring a change in 
their organizational and/or political 
environment; (b) pressure groups 
can only effect change as a function 
of the power they exert; (c) desired 
change may range from modifying 
and limiting to destroying the par- 
ticular power structure involved; 
(d) the results of a social action 
approach may not benefit the larger 
society; and (e) social action has a 
potential for destruction. It follows 
logically from these characteristics 
that the realities of the social action 
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arena are contest, bargaining, com 
flict, confrontation, threat, and vio 
lence. The professional menta 
health workers did not understand 
social action in these, or similar, 
terms and encountered unexpected 
difficulties. Those who understand 
social action in these terms would f 
encounter difficulties but not those 
developing from unanticipated 
unrecognized realities. It is obvious 
from the problems with which they 
struggled that the mental health pro: 
fessionals were not knowledgeable of, 
let alone skilled in, social action) 
Hersch recognized that the profes? 
sionals were not prepared for the 
problems that developed in com: 
munity control situations, and he of 
fered an explanation. His explana 
tion, however, did not provide L 
basis for avoiding future errors. It 
could very well be considered a so: 
phisticated rationalization: 


Perhaps out of a reawakened awareness 
of democratic principles, perhaps ouf 
of frustration for the failures of thé 
past, perhaps out of a sense of collec 
tive guilt—for whatever mix of rea 
sons, there was a rush to community 
control to provide the answers thi 
were not available before [p. 752]. 


Using an inadequate definition) 
Hersch proceeded to discuss the ini 
corporation of the social action id 
ology into community mental health 
He sees a shift from providing help 
ing services to “consumer groups" 
programs for promoting the political 
power of these groups. Consistent 
with his basic assumptions and pr 
vious errors, he used the concepl 
"consumer group" for the disadvan 
taged. This is, again, an error thal 
derives from the lack of recogniti 
of the social and political realities 
The crucial characteristic of a “con 
sumer group” is that it has purchas 
ing power—the ability to decid 
what, when, and where it will pul 
chase. A recipient group has tb 
needs for services but lacks the pul 
chasing power. The disadvantage 
have been recipient groups, not СОП 


» - he ao 
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sumer groups. To describe them 

consumer groups is to ignore their 

essential powerlessness. If there is 
no recognition of the fact of power- 
Jessness and the conditions that 
make for powerlessness, there can be 
no anticipation of the problems that 
will occur when a group attempts to 
change from powerlessness to holding 
some degree of power. This was 
one of the sources of difficulty for 
the mental health professionals in- 
volved in community control. 

Hersch’s analysis of three prob- 
lems in community control was con- 
sistent with his preceding analysis in 
that he continued to ignore social 
and political realities. The prob- 
lem of the undemocratically selected, 
pathologically motivated leader is 
discussed in terms of personal dy- 
namics, Having labeled these lead- 
ers diagnostically in terms of their 
pathology, he has implicitly laid the 
basis for either emotionally dismiss- 
ing them as leaders, or rationalizing 
anger toward them. He did not in- 
clude in his analysis the fact that 
pathological or not, undemocratically 
selected or not, these leaders must be 
dealt with in the context of their role 
in the community. 

The second problem of com- 
munity control that concerned 
Hersch was that power is “often not 
wielded.for the sake of the rational 
development of the program [p. 
753]." At the risk of sounding cava- 
lier, our own personal reaction to 
this was “во what else is new?” 
Middle-class professionals experi- 
enced in the use of such power have 
been known to misuse it. Hersch 
acknowledged this in his statement, 


Now it is true that the professional 
community had frequently failed to as- 
sume its responsibilities where the 
disadvantaged were concerned. Where 
it did take responsibility, it often did 
so on its own terms, and therefore 
eue i if not destructively [p. 
2]. 


(Having clearly diagnostically Ja- 
beled the pathological leader, we 
cannot understand why Hersch did 
not analyze the behavior of the pro- 
fessional community in the diagnostic 
terms of character disorder.) 


T 
as 
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Hersch was that of the anger of the. 
local residents toward the profes- 
sionals, He correctly described the 
ways in which the rage is expressed 
and the effects of these expressions 
of rage. Inasmuch as he dealt with 
this rage as previously indicated, on 
an as-if basis, he denied the valid 
basis for this rage. He cannot, 
therefore, recognize that the middle- 
class mental health professionals are 
the representatives of the larger so- 
ciety responsible for the conditions 
engendering the rage. Not too sur- 
prisingly, he continued by acknowl- 
edging that the aforementioned prob- 
lems are not exclusive to low-income 
community control boards (exclud- 
ing the rage problem), but stated 
that they are more frequent and 
vivid with low-income boards. The 
acknowledgment ‘does not, however, 
proceed to ask the most important 
question: If these problems do occur 
with middle-class boards, and pro- 
fessionals function on and with these 
boards, why did the. occurrence of 
this problém behavior by lower-class 
board members take the profession- 
als by surprise? 

In referfing to the people who en- 
countered all of these difficulties and- 
reacted with a “kind of professional 
backlash [p. 752],” Hersch was will- 
ing to say, “The fault was their 
own... . It was folly, of course, 
to expect that greater nobility, 
deeper wisdom, and less human 
frailty would be found among the 
poor than among the well-to-do [p. 
754]. He offered as an explanation 
for this mistaken behavior “their 
idealism and zest for the пет... 
[p. 754]." Idealism and a desire 
for novelty are hardly an adequate 
explanation for inadequate behavior 
by a group of professed experts. 
The professionals went into com- 
munity control activity, ignoring the 
social and political realities, ignoring 
the history that preceded them, and 
ignoring the fact that they are part 
of a larger society which is primar- 
ily responsible for this very history. 
They were unaware of the fact that 
they were equipped with only their 
good intentions and became angry 


тве (іса problem dealt with by 


^Y 
when their good intentions were . 
spurned, This is the behavior of 
elitism, benevolent in intention, but 
nonetheless elitist, and Hersch, again, 
did not indicate this as part of his 
analysis. 
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Was This Article Necessary? 


It is unfortunate that the Ameri- 
can Psychologist chose to give the 
unopposed impact of primacy and 
prominent location to a sweeping, 
unqualified negation of an entire 
area of behavioral science, namely, 
intelligence testing (McClelland, 
1973), No doubt those who seek 
any available support for their an- 
tagonism to testing will gladly accept 
the apparent conclusion that nothing 
about testing is positive and that it 
remained for the January 1973 issue 
of the American Psychologist to 
make this known. 

Among the observations that 
could be made about the article are 
these: 

Logically, the first and most inter- 
esting result of the McClelland 
contribution should be a skeptical 
review of the author’s own distin- 
guished studies in the field of 
achievement, Portions of them are 
based on techniques similar to those 
involved in the standardization of 
intelligence tests. They depend, in 
fact, partly on projective techniques, 
whose validity has been questioned 
even more than that of intelligence 
tests. 

‘The large number of employees of 
the Educational Testing Service as 
well as the estimable nature of its 
earnings are referred to as if these 
were comments on the correctness of 
the organization’s work. The effect 
of their tests, “which have tremen- 
dous power over the lives of young 
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[р. 1]” would suggest the evil intent 
of some Boris Karloff-like character 
in charge. Are these allegations 
germane to the adequacy of tests? 

“Tests predict grades in school,” 
it is stated, “because the games 
people are required to play on apti- 
tude tests are similar to the games 
teachers require in the classroom 
[p. 1]." Far from being a detrac- 
tion from such tests, there could 
hardly be a greater compliment. 
The question here is society’s cur- 
rent approval of classroom “games” 
аз а proper criterion. If that cri- 
terion is judged unacceptable, it 
should be changed, after which the 
predictors would require adjustment. 
Clearly, the game playing referred 
to and so strongly condemned by 
the author is a prime example of cri- 
terion sampling. A remarkable con- 
tradiction appears when a later 
passage stresses precisely the point 
that "the best testing is criterion 
sampling [p. 71]." In any event, 
the study of job behavior as a 


Source of test items has been de- 


scribed in the literature for years. 
- It is, and has been for over a gener- 
ation of students, an elementary 
part of their education in test 
techniques. 

Further reference to the criterion 
issue is offered in the statement that 


even a little criterion analysis would 
Show that there are almost no occupa- 
tions or life situations that require a 
rson to do word analogies, choose 
> most correct of four alternative 
meanings of a word, etc. [p. 7]. 

Here, the well-known fact that test 
items often relate indirectly to the 
- Criterion is overlooked. They need 
not have face validity. : 

. Selective emphasis of data is 
apparent in the presentation of 
. Thorndike and Hagen as “good 


. guys” because they did not find 


encouraging correlations between 
Scores and later success, On the 


TE. 
P hand, the statement that 


› 


Hagen predictions were by no means 
positive in all respects, they did un- 
cover correspondence between the 
type of work in which the subjects 
were employed and tests taken at 
an earlier time. 

In one portion of the article the 
reader is warned that "We know 
that correlation does not equal cau- 
sation, but we keep forgetting it 
[p. 3].” Is there a suitable text or 
qualified teacher who has not in- 
cluded this caution in an early stage 
of instruction? 

Is it really necessary at this late 
date to become intensely concerned 
about the theoretical aspects of the 
"role of power in controlling life- 
outcome criteria [p. 4]"? The part 
played by culture in behavior of all 
kinds, including adaptable behavior, 
has caused spasms of breast beating 
and abject cries of confession by so 
many psychologists and for so many 
years that surely we would admin- 
ister the death blow of boredom to 
students by offering the thought as 
a scoop in 1973. Is it really a fact 
that large numbers of psychologists 
in the test field spend their time in 
“their offices where ‘they play 
endless word and paper-and-pencil 
games,” when they should “go into 
the fields where they actually ana- 
lyze performance into its compo- 
nents [p. 7]"? If there is actually 
one psychologist who does fit this 
description, he exemplifies the unin- 
formed person’s stereotype of the 
armchair psychologist who arbitrar- 
ily makes up test items without 
validating them. Apparently, Mc- 
Clelland does not understand stan- 
dardization, the basic factor in test 
construction, 

Finally, the view that intelligence 
tests directly measure innate quali- 
ties has been of historical interest 
alone for decades. Nevertheless, it 
was thought necessary to state that 
“stability is supposed to mean that 
the score reflects an innate apti- 
tude that is unmodified by experi- 
ence... [p. 8].” It would be a 


` challenge to locate more than an 


isolated few who take this stand 
today. 2 
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phasize the negative and forge 
positive, t 
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McClelland on the 
Terman Data 


McClelland (1973) argued that] 
psychometricians have overemphir| 
sized intelligence, as measured by IQ 
tests, and that they should devolt] 
more effort to the development off 
tests allowing the prediction of come 
petence in specific vocational cate 
Bories. Most of his major points 
seem well taken. However, one can 
argue with his interpretation of the ] 
data from Terman's studies of gë 
nius, The major thrust of a large 
portion of McClelland’s presentation 
came from his analysis of the} 
Terman data. Further, McCleb 
land's comments concerning the 
lations between parental ѕосіоесо 
nomic advantage and children’) 
success in the Terman studies of ge 
nius have relevance to the recent 
spate of papers speaking to the same} 
general issue. Therefore, it appeal 
useful to examine the Terman da j ! 
especially those reported in the first 
(1925) and fifth (1959) volumes 
devoted to Terman’s study of g% 
nius, in order to determine the 0Ё 
gree to which a close examination 0! 
these data supports McClelland 
interpretation of them. 

McClelland (1973) wished 


to state, as emphatically as possibli 
that Terman's studies do not demot 
strate unequivocally that it is the kin" 
of ability measured by intelligence tesi 
that is responsible for (ie., causes) 4 

greater success of the high-IQ child 

Terman’s studies may show only t 

the rich and powerful have more OF 
portunities, and therefore do better P 
life. ... By current methodologi@ 


— 


ndards, Terman’s studies (an 
like them) were naive. No attempt 
was made to equate for opportunity to 
be successful. His gifted people clearly 
came from superior socioeconomic 
backgrounds to those he compared 
them with (at one point all men in 
` California, including day laborers). He 
had no unequivocal evidence that it 
was “giftedness” (as reflected in his 
test scores) that was responsible for 
the superior performance of his group. 
It would be as legitimate (though also 
not proven) to conclude that sons of 
the rich, powerful, and educated were 
apt to be more successful occupa- 
tionally, maritally, and socially be- 
cause they had more material advan- 
tages [p. 5]. 


Terman’s gifted group did come 
from an economically advantaged 
group. Possibly, in a moderately 


` open society, one would expect those 


parents who have genes disposing 
themselves and their offspring 
toward brightness, as measured by 
IQ, to have done better economi- 
cally than the population at large. 
Presumably, to “equate for oppor- 
tunity,” one would find parents simi- 
lar to the parents of the gifted in 
education, stability, initiative, etc., 
who were day laborers. This might 
be a hard group to find, assuming 
that social mobility does occur and 
is, in part, a result of attributes 
of the individual. How advantaged 
were the parents of Terman’s gifted 
sample? If scoring well on IQ mea- 
Sures is a consequence of environ- 
mental advantages resulting from. su- 
perior socioeconomic status (Mc- 
Clelland, 1973, p. 6), then we can 
compare the offspring of the gifted 
group with the gifted group itself. 
The proposed examination will tell 
us a bit about how much effect en- 
vironmental advantage has on such 
attributes as IQ; about the degree 
to which pull (McClelland, 1973, 
P. 4) is involved in vocational 
Success, 

The mean IQ of Terman's giíted 
group was 151 (Terman, 1925, P- 
45). Various ways were used to 
categorize the parents of the gifted. 
One categorization (p. 62) gave the 
following information concerning the 
Occupations of the parents of the 
gifted; professional, 29.190; com- 


and public service, 4.5%. 

Another measure of the occupa- 
tional status of the parents of the 
gifted was obtained through the use 
of the Taussig Scale, which more 
closely resembles the Minnesota Oc- 
cupational Scale, which was used to 
measure the occupational status of 
the gifted group themselves. This 
scale provides the following in- 
formation: professional (similar to 
Group I, Minnesota Occupational 
Scale), 31.4%;  semiprofessional, 
higher group (Group II, Minnesota 
Occupational Scale), 31.2%; lower 
group (Group III), 18.8%; skilled 
labor (Group V), 11.8%; semi- 
skilled labor (Group VI), 6.695; and 
unskilled (Group VII), .13% (Ter- 
man, 1925, p. 64). A third analy- 
sis led Terman (1925) to state that 
“the mean of 12.77 for total fathers 
of gifted corresponds to the Barr? 
rating of a stenographer, librarian in 
a small city, or primary teacher 
[p. 71]." Of the parents of the 
gifted sample, 35.3% had family in- 
comes below that of the average of 
skilled laborers in California at that 
time (p. 72). All in all, there seems 
to be no great amount of pull on 
the part of the parents of the gifted. 
They are not as “rich and powerful” 
as McClelland suggested. 

The gifted offspring themselves 
were studied last in 1955 (Terman 
& Oden, 1959). Data concerning IQ 
(but not occupation) were obtained 
from the offspring of the gifted 
sample. It is clear that the off- 
spring of the gifted grew up in 
better socioeconomic circumstances 
than did the gifted group them- 
selves. Among the gifted males, 
36.3% were in Classes I or II of the 
Minnesota Occupational Scale (p. 
74). Of the employed gifted women, 
65.1% were categorized as profes- 
(р: 87). Of the hus- 
bands of the gifted women, 739% 
were in Categories I and II of the 
Minnesota Occupational Scale (p. 
138). Only 15.596 of the wives of 


a е 
1 Group IV, in the Minnesota Occu- 


pational Scale, is an agricultural group. 
? Another system of occupational 


rating. 
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0.2%; gifted men were employed. 


those employed, 5696 were cat 
rized as professional persons. 
mean family income of the gif! 
was $10,866, at a time when t 
mean family income of the urb 
white population (itself a high 
than average income group) wi 
$5,069. Only 6% of the gifted had 
incomes below $5,000 (pp. 100-101). 

The gifted were more successful 
than their parents. If “getting a 
high IQ" results from socioeconomic 
advantages, the children of the 
gifted should score higher than their 
gifted parents. They did not: The 
mean IQ for both male and female 
offspring is 132.7. This is well over 
one standard deviation lower than 
the scores of the gifted parents. 
The spouses of the gifted parents 
were tested with the Concept Mas- 
tery Test, not the Stanford-Binet, 
and no IQs are reported. How- 
ever, the occupational levels of the 
spouses of the gifted are similar to 
the occupational level of the gifted 
of their respective sexes, The Con- 
cept Mastery Test scores of spouses 
(Terman & Oden, 1959, pp. 56-60) 
suggest that the mean IQ of spouses, 


had they been tested with a test — 


yielding an IQ, probably would have 
been above 120 at the least, since 
the spouses did a bit better than a 
comparison group of electronic engi- 
neers and scientists (p. 60). The 
midparent IQ of offspring of the 
gifted probably is between 135 and 
140; the occupational level of the 
gifted is high, as compared with that 
of the parents of the gifted. Vet, 
the IQ of the children of the gifted 
is lower than that of the gifted 
themselves or of the mean of gifted 
and spouses of gifted. This result 
would be expected from a genetic 
interpretation of giftedness—in fact, 
this is what Galton suggested long 
ago (e.g. Galton, 1892, p. 74) and 
might be expected in any situation 
involving polygenic inheritance. The 
regression toward the mean in IQ 
(Galton's "Law of Filial Regres- 
sion") cannot easily be explained in 
terms of environmental advantage 
leading to skill at taking IQ tests, 
because the gifted provided a sub- 
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‘stantially more superior environ- 
ment for their offspring than that 
which they themselves received. We 
have no data concerning the degree 
to which parental “clout” influences 
the occupational outcomes of the 
offspring of gifted parents. The fact 
that parental environment input did 
not lead to an increase in tested 
ability (although it may have 
reduced the expected regression 
toward the mean) suggests that the 
effects of parent education and par- 
ent income and of pull on perform- 
ance are not as great as McClelland 
posited. I suspect that all of us will 
agree that environmental advantage 
and pull are helpful. The question 
is, Does advantage account for the 
preponderance of the variance in IQ 
and pull for much of the variance in 
occupational success, as. McClelland 
suggested as an alternative explana- 
_ tion to that of Terman? It seems 

` doubtful that such is the case. 
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L4. RONALD C. JOHNSON 
. University of Hawaii 


On McClelland's 
` “Testing for Competence . . .” 


-Some statements in McClelland's 
(1973) article need to be drawn from 
his polemic and examined with care, 
otherwise the reader may get the im- 
pression that he really does not mean 
- his disclaimers, such as “I do not 
want .. . to dismiss intelligence tests 
as irrelevant or unimportant . . . [p. 
5]." For example, note the state- 
ment that 
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while grade level attained seemed re- 
lated to future measures of success in 
life, performance within grade was re- 
lated only slightly. In other words, 
being a high school or college graduate 
gave one a credential that opened up 
certain higher level jobs, but the poorer 
students in high school or college did 
as well in life as the top students [p. 2]. 


It is reasonable to ask why McClel- 
land neglected to point out that 
grades might have something to do 
with the achievement of the creden- 
tials? While many things may enter 
into school completion patterns, in- 
cluding all of those social factors we 
are concerned about, did McClelland 
want us to believe that grades (which 
correlate with IQ and achievement 
tests) do not correlate with the 
amount of schooling one gets? In 
his example that followed, to show 
that grades do not predict success in 
later life, McClelland completely ne- 
glected to point out that the groups 
examined may have been highly se- 
lected already. By whatever selec- 
tion procedures were operating, are 
we to believe that Wesleyan Univer- 
sity students were not selected into 
that University because they had 
“potential” as demonstrated by some 
prior performances? This might 
make likely the surprisingly high 
success of his group of students with 
averages of C— or less. But, sur- 
prising is not a strong enough word 
for his finding that the low group 
had lawyers, doctors, research scien- 
tists, and college and high school 
teachers (in a sample of eight); in- 
credible would be more appropriate, 
as I find it hard to believe, retro- 
spectively, that in those days Wes- 
leyan University had such magic that 
students with C— or less would get 
accepted to medical, law, and gradu- 
ate schools. In those days, you were 
not even granted a degree with less 
than a C— average in most places. 
But possibly my memory of the time 
is poor, which is not the point. The 
point is that somehow McClelland 
has conveniently neglected to men- 
tion that some selective processes 
have already occurred by the time 
people reach a given level, such as 
college graduate, and the majority 
of these survivors may well be able 
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to learn more and be successful in 
wide range of occupations. Doesn 
this have something to do with the 
difficulty in relating grades with his! 
criterion of subsequent success? 
Then, his rhetoric may bother one j 
in its implications. “One would 
"think that the purpose of education 
is precisely to improve the perform. 
ance of those who are not doing very 
well [p. 2]." This surely can be) 
one purpose, but please, Is it okay 
if we also suggest some attention for 
those who are doing reasonably well f 
and even for those who are doing 
very well as part of the purpose? 
There is also the element of the 
implicit cultural conspiracy of which 
we are all obviously a part. "For 
the tests are clearly discriminatory. 
against those who have not been} 
exposed to the culture, entrance tof” 
which is guarded by the tests [p. 
7]. “Until recent ‘expectations’ 
were made (over the protest of 
some), the tests have served as à 
very efficient device for screening out 
black, Spanish-speaking, and other ff 
minority applicants to colleges [Р 
1]" But it seems that some 
"groups" do well with the tests and 
grading system. Possibly we have to | 
suspect that all of the time, Jews, 
Japanese, Chinese, maybe Americans, 
and a few others have been tht 
dominant element of the power elite | 
bent on maintaining itself in this. 
society. | 
If we are concerned with the prob- 
lems of education, are we automati- 
cally supposed to respond favorably 
to such nonsense? There are some) 
interesting and potentially useful 
suggestions for improving the sy* 
tem, including some that McClelland 
mentioned in the course of his arti- 
cle. The kind of nonsense he a 
vanced with his presentation di 
tracts from our attention to these 
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EDGAR Е. BoRGATTA 
Queens College of the 
City University of New Vork 


In writing my article (McClel- 
land, 1973), I consciously chose to 
write in a challenging, emphatic 
style, for the very simple reason 
that I had said many of the same 
things in Talent and Society over 15 
years earlier in a sober and cautious 
way, and as far as I could determine 
no one paid the slightest attention 
(McClelland et al, 1958). For that 
matter, others like Cronbach in his 
excellent text on testing have also 
said many of these things in a less 
provocative way, and still the testing 
movement has marched on totally 
unmoved by logic or research evi- 
dence. Yes, Dr. Tyson (1974), 
textbooks regularly state that corre- 
lation does not equal causation, but 
that does not stop the testing pro- 
fession from arguing that because 
the average IQ score for stock- 
brokers is higher than for carpen- 
ters, it takes more intelligence to be 
a stockbroker than a carpenter. 1 
thought it might be at least worth 
trying to stir up things а bit and 
get people thinking a little harder 
about what they were doing. In so 
doing, I tried to be careful even 
though provocative, but obviously 
my commentators were so provoked 
that they couldn't notice the cau- 
tionary. remarks or felt they were 
obviously inconsistent with what I 
“really” thought. I see little point 
in extending the discussion of what 
I did or didn't say, did or didn't 
mean. I'd rather put the energy 
into developing the new kinds of 
tests I think we need, and I hope 
others will do likewise. 

But I certainly was pleased that 
someone was stimulated to start 
looking at Terman's data from the 
point of view I was urging. That 
was precisely the kind of outcome I 
hoped for from my article. Yet 
Johnson (1974) simply could not 
believe that I meant what I said in 
stating that “it would be as legiti- 
mate (though also not proven) · . > 
[p. 5]" to argue that pull accounted 
for the success of Terman's gifted 
Eroup. He felt I must have meant 
that pull accounted for more, OF 


McClelland Replies: 


perhaps all, of the results. The fact 
is I have no prior conception of how 
the results would come out, except 
that I would be very surprised if 
both heredity and environment didn’t 
contribute something {0 success. 
I was merely pointing out that Ter- 
man, and those who cite him, regu- 
larly fails to mention pull even as a 
possible source of variance jn suc- 
cess. 

So any attempt to begin to shed 
light on this problem is to the good, 
‘though I found Johnson's analysis 
rather incomplete. What would 
seem to be called for is (а) a com- 
parison of the success of persons 
with high IQ from families with high 
and low socioeconomic status and 
(b) eventually something like a 
stepwise regression for predicting 
success based on such variables as 
status of parents, IQ, etc. In such 
a design it is possible to estimate 
the contribution of each factor to 
the outcome. If Johnson or anyone 
else has access to the original Ter- 
man data, I should think it would 
be very valuable to carry out such a 
reanalysis of the data. 

Only one other factual point seems 
at issue. Borgatta (1974) simply 
doesn't believe the data I reported 
on students at Wesleyan University. 
I would be glad to send him the 
names of the people, their grade av- 
erages at Wesleyan, the names of the 
medical and law schools they got 
into, etc. What he perhaps forgets 
is that such students with poor av- 
erages could still, in those days, get 
into southern medical and law 
schools—fortunately for society, 
since many of them turned out to 
be quite distinguished—particularly 
if they served in World War II. His 
point about college graduates being 
selected already is well taken, even 
though their grades are terrible, but 
(a) that doesn't deal directly with 
the fact that we improperly use 
grades among this selected group to 
decide who should get into the pro- 
fessional schools and (5) it would be 
a more impressive point, if it didn't 
hold also for grades in high school, 
when the degree of selectivity is 
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much less. Grades in college or in 
medical school have very little con- 
nection with success as a medical 
specialist, educator, or general prac- 
titioner (see Taylor et al., 1965). 
Grades in high school have very. lit- 
tle value for predicting various mea- 
sures of life success (see McClel- 
land et al, 1958). It really is worth 
reading the literature in this area; 
you would be surprised, Dr. Bor- 
gatta; I was, when I first read it. 
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А Voice from the Field + 


Harris (March 1973) cited studies 
and made observations concerning 
Peace Corps problems of selection, 
self-assessment, attrition due to non- 
selection factors, the need for condi- 
tions of moderate stress during 
training, and the need for both vol- 
unteer and staff evaluation in the 
field, which are in agreement with 
the author’s own personal views, de- 
rived from field experiences and 
relevant research. Harris is to be 
commended for the emphasis of his 
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1 The substantive content of this com- 
ment is based on the author's personal 
experiences and participant observa- 
tions in the field as a Peace Corps 
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= Же fa this area and His plea foe 
building the science of selection on 
a strong foundation of field-oriented 
research. However, at the same 
time, it seems to the author that he 
implied that if this type of research 
were not conducted within a Peace 
Corps context, then it could not be 
validly generalized to specific Peace 
Corps problems nor be used to sup- 
port the psychologist’s role when 
challenged by a new administration. 
This may not have been Harris’s 
intent, but his failure to cite litera- 
ture which the author finds relevant 
to the general problem of selecting 
young civilian adults for service in 
a remote environment to which they 
have not previously been exposed 
supports this conclusion, Further- 
more, in view of the recent com- 

. ments on commitments to field re- 
search discussed by Fried, Gumpper, 
and Allen (1973), Harris's apparent 
neglect of related studies appears to 
be at odds with his thesis advocating 


Volunteer (PCV), and while serving as 
_ ^ а research assistant in Antarctica. The 
opinions expressed by the author are 
personal and are intended only for 
clarification, and should not be con- 
Strued as representing, condoning, or 
criticizing past or present opinion or 
policy of any agency of the U.S, Gov- 
_ ernment. 
The author received Peace Corps 
training at Hilo, Hawaii, in 1963 and 
subsequently served a full two years in 
the field as a community development 
rker (Thailand VII) during 1964 and 
965. In 1966-1967 he served in the 
. Antarctic Research Program as a 
2 Psychophysiological technician and spent 
а at the Amundsen-Scott South 


“ч 


feld-oriented research. It should be 


An 


noted that the Peace Corps and its 
successor, ACTION, are not unique as 
volunteer organizations but do hold 
the distinction of being the largest 
and most widely publicized. Nu- 
merous volunteer programs exist and 
often duplicate Peace Corps activi- 
ties, The U.S. International Volun- 
teer Service (IVS) program, the 
British Volunteer Service Overseas 
(VSO) program, the New Zealand 
Volunteer Service Abroad (VSA) 
program, and other similar programs 
offer examples. All have some form 
of selection procedure, although they 
may not have been studied and docu- 
mented. Nevertheless, «the Interna- 
tional Secretariat for Volunteer Ser- 
vice (ISVS) has published reports in 
this area (eg., Denny, 1966; 
Quarmby & Quarmby, 1969; and 
Taylor, 1969c). In another area, a 
number of evaluative and research 
reports are available which address 
the problems of both civilian and 
military volunteer selection for ser- 
vice in the Antarctic as well as the 
adaptation and performance of the 
volunteer in the field (a representa- 
tive partial listing includes: Doll, 
Gunderson, & Ryman, 1969; Gunder- 
son, 1965, 1968; Gunderson & Kap- 


fer, 1966; Gunderson & Nelson, 
1963, 1964, 1965a, 1965b, 1966; 
Gunderson & Ryman, 1971; Law, 


1960, 1963; Mullin, 1960; Nelson, 
1963; Palmai, 1963a, 1963b; Sey- 
mour & Gunderson, 1971; Smith, 
1961, 1966; Smith & Jones, 1962; 
Taylor, 1969a, 1969b; and Taylor & 
Shurley, 1971). 

After having been selected for, and 
served, in both the Peace Corps and 
Antarctic programs, the author feels 
that there is a considerable overlap 
in the following areas: (a) selecting 
civilians for these programs, (b) the 
problems the volunteers will face in 
the (remote) environment, and (c) 
the type of individuals who volun- 
teer. Antarctic volunteers are often 
young technicians, recent college 
graduates, or graduate students who 
apply for a year-long winter assign- 
ment. At least one psychologist 
(A. J. W. Taylor) has been active in 
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selecting New Zealand VSA a 
Antarctic volunteers. The U.S. 
arctic Research Program (0 
is of particular interest in this are 
because the final word on civilian | 
selection remains with the university | 
department or government agency 
sponsoring the individual. Thus, 
is often possible to obtain field 
formance data on individuals who} 
may not have been entirely accepta 
ble to one of the psychologist-psy- 
chiatrist teams that screen 
USARP winter-over volunteers. 

Harris chose to focus on the Рем 
Corps psychologist's role as selection | 
officer and the often neglected role 
of researcher. He lamented the 
passing of both of these roles, but inf. 
so doing appeared to neglect a ma) 
argument for the retention of the 
Peace Corps psychologist. With an 
overall attrition rate exceeding 50%, 
one has cause for concern about the 
fate of these "failures." The Peace 
Corps may be viewed as one of the 
great experiments of this century in 
the application of humanitarian prim Ё 
ciples and idealistic efforts to the 
problems of underdevelopment and 
international relations with the non- 
English-speaking world. At a timê | 
when the profession of psychology Ё | 
concerned with the rights of humani 
subjects, it would seem that more 
than academic concern needs to be 
expressed for the effect of participat: 1 
ing in the “Реасе Corps experiment? 
upon the volunteer subject. 
position will receive further discus 
sion later, but first some other ob- 
servations made by Harris appear t9 
deserve comment from the field point 
of view. 


Evaluation in the Field 


The author is in full agreement 
with Harris's comments on the nee 
for formal evaluation of performant 
in the field and the implementation 
of appropriate reward or disciplinary 
action. А low level of feedback 0 
his performance to the Antarctic VO 
unteer from supervisors in ™ 
United States appears to be stress! 
for these men, and signs of this 5 
become increasingly evident du! 
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jods when communicatio 
"the United States is not possible 

(Natani, 1971). Law (1960, 1963) 
made similar observations for Aus- 
tralian personnel. However, Harris 
suggested that field evaluation has 
been chronically absent in the Peace 
Corps organization. This view is at 
variance with the author’s experience 
during his period of service. ч 

Some formal evaluation of volun- 
teers in Thailand was evident by 
Peace Corps staff, and this was im- 
plemented by visiting individual vol- 
unteers, by calling groups of volun- 
teers in for formal meetings, and by 
holding discussions with individuals 
while visiting in Bangkok. Rewards 
were informally distributed to de- 
serving individuals in the form of 
assistance on special projects, occa- 
sionally by supplying motorized 
transport, and by distributing results 
derived from their efforts to other 
volunteers, for example, the books 
of Kahn (1965), Madden (1965), 
and Natani (1965a). Also, produc- 
tive volunteers were chosen for staff 
positions after completing their as- 
signments. In general, volunteers 
were quite competitive and diligent 
in continually seeking ways to im- 
prove their performance. On the 
other hand, the presence of nonpro- 
ductive individuals disturbed the 
dedicatéd who did not agree with the 
informal policy that attrition was 
undesirable and that these individuals 
should not be unduly pressured be- 
cause this might precipitate their 
early termination. : 

A formal system of staff evalua- 
tion also appeared to be in opera- 
tion, and evaluators were encoun- 
tered periodically in Bangkok. Both 
the staff and the evaluators encour- 
aged feedback and were open to sug- 
gestions. А сору of а report 
оп. development activities (Natani, 
1965b) was transmitted to Washing- 
ton, D.C., via an evaluator in 1965. 
In 1966 a formal recommendation 
was sent to the Peace Corps director 
(Vaughn). It contained suggestions 
for the establishment of career 
counseling and appropriate evalua- 
tion and reassessment procedures for 


all volunteers requesting (long-term) 
extensions of service. ^ 


The Problem of Attrition 


Several points should be added to 
Harris's analysis of the problem of 
attrition. Attrition was already a 
problem correlated with increased in- 
country training in 1966 (J. T. Eng- 
lish, personal communication). The 
apparent recent trend toward a re- 
duction of early terminations in 
training and a rise in early field ter- 
minations with in-country training 
may reflect a group effect. It could 
also reflect a change, if any, in the 
policy concerning the undesirability 
of early field terminations. For in- 
country training, economic and other 
considerations involved in returning 
an individual to the United States 
now appear to be essentially the same 
for dropouts whether they occur dur- 
ing training or after assignment. 
The population of applicants may 
also have changed, and current train- 
ees may have a different motivational 
reservoir for social action (Bernard, 
1968). In short, the stress-seeking 
pioneers of the late 1960s and early 
1970s may be applying their efforts 
to other areas. (Incidently, stress- 
seeking behavior is another neglected 
area of research.) 

However, à hypothesized group 
effect may be a more potent factor 
influencing attrition in the Peace 
Corps setting. Under the former 
board system, the selection process 
appeared to foster interpersonal dis- 
tance among the trainees, especially 
when they were involved in the as- 
sessment of fellow trainees by the 
use of peer ratings. In other set- 
tings, such as the Antarctic, peer 
ratings can have undesirable effects 
(Nardini, Hermann, & Rasmussen, 
1962), but they may also be useful 
in promoting the introspection neces- 
sary for valid self-selection during 
Peace Corps training. With regard 
to Harris’s comment on the conflict 
between the morale problems of peer 
rating and humanitarian values, the 
author feels very strongly that one 
must consider the stresses to which 


the volunteer may be subjected in 
the feld. In making this considera- - 


tion, the most humanitarian alterna- 
tive seems to be the application of 
procedures that will promote attri- 
tion in training of those individuals 
who do not have firm self-identities 
and high levels of self-esteem. It 
would seem that only a tough-minded 
selection process, based on research 
as Harris (1973) suggested, will lead 
to his stated goal, 


to produce in even larger numbers men 
and women who are sufficiently realistic 


in their self-perceptions to be capable 


of deciding voluntarily what commit- 
ments they can fulfill and, having once 
decided, to be capable of fulfilling 
those commitments through service to 
their country and to their fellow man 
Гр. 247]. 

Positive group interactions and 
high levels of morale during in- 
country training may also foster a 
false sense of competence and ac- 
complishment in the trainees, When 
the new volunteer arrives in a for- 
eign capital after three months of 
training in the United States and, 
discovers that he still has language 
difficulties, he realizes that the train- 
ing process, at best, cannot provide 
him with total competence for his 
new role. The usual response is to 
make an appropriate adjustment and. 
try to do the best he can with his 
limited resources. On the other 
hand, when the in-country trainee 
discovers that.he has problems with 
the local dialect of his assignment 
and is finally alone, dependent on 
his own resources, he may react 
with frustration, discouragement, and 
disillusionment regarding his training. 
Thus, attrition would tend to in- 
crease with in-country training. If 


training stress has been minimized, - 
as Harris indicated, then such a - 
effect would be accentuated | 


group 
when the trainee finally 
pend on his own resources, 


has to de- 
In any. 


event, we are certainly in agreement — 


with Harris’s comments on the possi- 


ble negative effects of making train- ) 


ing more comfortable. The stress- 
ful stateside training for selection 
purposes, combined with in-country 
training for job competency which 
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rs ign 
was supported by Natani in 1966, 
appears to offer the best alternative. 


Performance and Adaptation in 
the Field 


Peace Corps service represents 
only one instance of a situation in 
which individuals are separated from 
their accustomed surroundings. Other 
examples include new students in 
college dormitories, missionaries as- 
signed to remote regions, and re- 
cruits in military service. The “in- 
put” from these new environments 
and the effects of the social processes 
operating under such circumstances, 
however, are often too varied to 
conduct research studies of the sepa- 
rate factors affecting the individual. 
For this reason, in our work, we 
have focused on the Antarctic sta- 
tion as a natural field laboratory for 
the study of human adaptation to 
geographic isolation and psychologi- 
cal as well as physical stresses. The 
complexity of the interaction be- 
tween these variables is. greatly 
diminished at the isolated station, 
hence their boundaries may be bet- 
ter defined for research purposes. 
These studies have dealt with both 
physiological and psychological vari- 
ables (Blackburn, Shurley, & Na- 
tani, in press; Natani, Shurley, & 
Joern, in press; Natani, Shurley, 
Pierce, & Brooks, 1970; Shurley, 
1971; and Shurley, Pierce, Natani, 
& Brooks, 1970), . 

\ Investigation of human perform- 
ance in, and adaptation to, remote 
and exotic environments is needed, 
and this position appears to be well- 
defended by Harris. Nevertheless, 
if we are to succeed in answering 
the question posed by him, *what 
type of individual should be placed 
in a particular environment . . , [p. 
234]?" we need to know more about 

. the influence of our daily transac- 
‚ tions in human society at home. 

i Negative reactions to an environment 

_ are relatively easy to identify, but 
the presence or absence of positive 
responses often depends on the final 
decision of success or failure ‘for 
evaluation. The understanding of 

. psychological well-being is another 
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neglected area of research. If we 
knew how an individual achieved 
positive satisfactions from his ac- 
customed environment, we would be 
in a better position to predict his 
response to the presence or absence 
of these opportunities for obtaining 
a feeling of well-being in another 
environment. This appears to be 
essentially virgin territory, but Brad- 
burn and Caplovitz (1965) and 
Bradburn (1969) have initiated an 
attempt to determine the effects of 
differing degrees of environmental 
stress upon what has variously been 
called mental health, subjective ad- 
justment, happiness, or psychological 
well-being. We have also attempted 
to use a version of their technique, 
in a pilot study, to assess the posi- 
tive aspects of Antarctic wintering 
reported previously by Mullin 
(1960). Insufficient data are avail- 
able at this time to warrant further 
comment, however. 


The Psychologist’s Role 


A volunteer assigned to a remote 
location in an underdeveloped coun- 
try may be potentially in a position 
for exposure to more disease, acci- 
dental injury, and psychological 
trauma than any other representative 
of his country, including military 
personnel, if we discount combat 
situations. It is not surprising that 
psychological casualties occur. There- 
fore, it would appear that the pri- 
mary role of a psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist in a volunteer organization 
should be a responsibility for the 
mental health of the volunteers. 
Harris has focused on the role of the 
psychologist in selection and his re- 
cent elimination from the assessment 
process, but he leaves the reader in 
suspense regarding the fate of the 
Peace Corps psychologist’s presence 
for the prophylactic and therapeutic 
service. At the very least it seems 
that the reduction of the psycholo- 
gist’s intimate association with vol- 
unteers during training would make 
his performance as a clinician more 
difficult when called upon to attend 
to problems arising in the field. Eng- 
lish and Coleman (1966) described 
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four major periods of psychologi 
difficulty during overseas service 
that is, (a) the crisis of arrival, (0) 
the crisis of engagement, (c) th 
crisis of acceptance, and (d) th 
crisis of reentry. Similar phases of | 
adjustment may be seen in Antarctig 
volunteers. These crises of adjust. 
ment may not be severe, but some 
individuals may need support during 
these phases, and especially during 
the reentry crisis. If recent admin. 
istrative policies have weakened o 
curtailed the mental health support 
system established in the past to 
deal with the problems of the re- 
turning volunteer, then there is justi- 
fied concern within the profession of 
psychology (and elsewhere) for the 
possible negative consequences of this 


policy. 
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Attitudes of Psychology Students 
Toward Drug Abuse 


Stachnik (1972) proposed to do ~ 
away with criminal penalties for il- 
licit drug use and to offer heroin at 
methadone clinics for recalcitrant 
drug users. By contrast, Pratt 
(1972) summarized a report urging — -— 
indeterminate periods of civil com- — 3 
mitment in compulsory work camps 
for heroin abusers, with methadone 
and psychotherapy followed by pa- 
role. In a survey of 174 Veterans 
Administration trainees’ attitudes to- 
ward drug abuse, an antipathy for 
use of the prison system was evident. - 
Preferred treatment modalities for 
opiate abusers were: therapeutic 
community (63.2%), synthetic nar- 
cotic as methadone (62.1%), grou| 
psychotherapy (58.095), and hal 
way house (56.3%). Court proba- - 
tion, jail term, and tranquilizing — 
medication each received support - 
from less than 5% of the grou 
When the respondent was asked 
check the circumstances under whi 
the prison system was to be pre- 
ferred to the hospital system, one -— 
third of the group selected under no 
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stances. larger 


for use plus criminal activity, but 

the category use plus' “pushing” 
` (27.6%) received less support than 
Under no circumstances. Even those 
unmotivated for treatment were 
rarely considered candidates for 
Prison. Homogeneous hospital pa- 
tient groups were preferred, and 
special hospitals were frequently en- 
dorsed for alcohol and heroin abusers, 
The high regard for freedom of 
movement was also reflected in en- 
dorsements of outpatient treatment 
and open ward care, 

Trainees felt the use of methadone 
was ethical (80.5%), and the treat- 
= ment was successful if a hard nar- 
~- cotic user switched to a milder drug 
such as marijuana (77.6%). About 
half of the group felt a drug abuser 
would tell of his drug use, but more 
than half felt drug abusers would 
.. not acknowledge a personal need for 
treatment (63.8%) or seek recom- 
mended treatment (76.4%). Ac- 
knowledging the importance of high 

otivation for hospital care to 
achieve treatment success (94.3%), 
Prognosis was considered poor 
7.0%); users were considered 
likely to decrease abuse temporarily 
stop 


08749), but unlikely to 
- (73.606). 


ee Trainees’ personal experience work- 
| ing with drug abusers was limited, 
74 " 

- usually less than a quarter of their 
essional time (47.1%) or none 
2.5%). They had relatively lim- 
-ited knowledge about hospital fa- 


g to undertake full-time work 
rug abusers, and: 23.696 were 
Stated differently, 53.4% 
re willing to devote 50905-10097 
eir professional time to treating 
р abusers, and 43.1% were willing 
E 'devote quarter time or none. 
rainees were' more willing to treat 
1g abusers than alcoholics; only a 
of them would spend half. 
or more with the latter. 
discrepancy between the train- 
ipport of treating drug abusers 
pen setting and their general 


2 


numi "n 
(55.2%) selected the prison system. 


many of them are willing to treat 
drug abusers and necessarily need 
the educational background to do so. 
Coping with the problems of drug 
abuse should certainly be included in 
graduate school curricula and prac- 
ticum experience. Opportunities for 
such training may develop rapidly 
within law enforcement agencies 
(Reiser, 1973). The prejudice ex- 
hibited toward the legal system may 
be unrealistic in the Zeitgeist that 
produces much stricter drug penalties 
in New York State (Newsweek, 
1973). The penchant for personal 
freedom may offer a method of con- 
ceptualizing the negative aspects of 
heroin addiction in preventive educa- 
tion for young target groups. - Heroin 
addiction may legitimately be viewed 
as limiting choices and personal 
freedom. 
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Time for Cerberus to Give 
His Name 


It is the nearly universal practice 
among editors of scientific journals 
to transmit submitted manuscripts to 
one or more referees for evaluation, 
Some journals attempt to keep the 
authors anonymous, with respect to 
the referees, although this practice is 
often not feasible. In nearly all 
cases, however, the tradition is ob- 
served that the referees remain anon- 
ymous, both to the authors whose 
work may be rejected (sometimes 
mistakenly or carelessly) and to the 
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aders of the articles 
accepted (also sometimes 
ately). 
This tradition of anonymi 
out of keeping with the pi 
of accountability and о 
other areas of society. If. 
the responsibility to recomm 
thus usually to determine) 
per ought to be rejected, if 
pose a list of criticisms, ofte 
bellished with derogatory à 
should not the author who 
vested deeply of his ego ani 
in the manuscript be at least еш 
to know who I am? More й 
tantly, if I know that I shall h 
sign my critique, will I not 
fore be inclined to do a better j 
refereeing? Similarly, if Iu 
stand that my name will be pi 
in a footnote to each article v 
publication I have recommended 
I not then less likely to ap 
complex paper without really u 
Standing it or a trivial paper ¥ 
rejection, while appropriate, mig 
taxing to explain? q 
Refereeing manuscripts is 
ous and thankless task; one hesi 
to make it any more deman 
But, as an experiment, for 
year I have been signing т) 
critical reviews; it really ism. 
difficult. I believe that it does 
me try to be surer of the ground 
Which I criticize, and I know 
I'm less liberal with gratuitous in 
than I tended to be when I was 
cloaked in lordly anonymity. 
over, I do not believe that on 
essarily becomes less critical 
signed review or more likely 
ommend acceptance of a b 
product. And I am certain th 
would not recommend ac 
lightly if one’s name were | 
printed with the paper in ques 
The referee has a responsi 
both to the authors and to the I 
ers of scientific papers; he sh 


also. It is time, I submit, f 
berus to start giving his name. Y 
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Announcements 


Changes in Experimental and Comparative-Physiological 
Journals, Scheduled for 1975 


The APA Publications and Com- 
munications Board has announced 
, changes in the Journal of Experi- 
"mental Psychology (JEP) and the 
Journal of Comparative and Physio- 
logical Psychology (JCPP) to take 
place in 1975. The changes reflect 
the outcomes of surveys of member 
subscribers to those journals con- 
ducted in May 1973. The major ef- 
fect is in JEP, which will be pub- 
lished in four sections. Some ma- 
terial previously appearing in JCPP 
will now be published in the re- 
formatted JEP. 

The new policies have the support 
of outgoing editors David A. Grant, 
of JEP, and Eliot Stellar, of JCPP, 
as well as JCPP editor-elect, who 
will be Garth J. Thomas, University 
of Rochester, and the four editors- 
elect of the independently distributed 
sections of JEP, who will be Gregory 
A, Kimble (General section), Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Lyle E. Bourne 
(Learning and Memory), University 
of Colorado; Michael I. Posner 
(Perception and Performance), Uni- 
versity of Oregon (currently Visit- 
ing Professor at Yale University); 
and Allan R. Wagner (Animal Be- 
havior Processes), Yale University. 

These changes are of immediate 
importance to contributors to /CPP 
and JEP because the publication lag 
in both journals now approximates 
12 months, Manuscripts should be 
submitted to the new editors after 
January 1, 1974 (for JCPP) or after 
March 1, 1974 (for sections of JEP) 
(see addresses below). 

The P&C Board’s action on JCPP 
removes animal experimental studies 
of perception, learning, motivation, 
and performance in which the central 
thrust is toward general behavior the- 
ory. These reports will be accom- 
modated in JEP in either the General 
section or the section on Animal Be- 
havior Processes. The JCPP will 


continue to publish research reports 
chiefly directed toward elucidation of 
physiological, anatomical, or chemi- 
cal mechanisms of behavior or toward 
elucidation of biological (including 
genetic), species-specific mechanisms 
of behavior. Refinement of these 
guidelines will be monitored continu- 
ously by the editors of JCPP and 
JEP. 

The Board's action on JEP in 
1975 is to publish it in four indepen- 
dently edited and distributed sections 
to which members may subscribe 
singly or in self-selected combina- 
tions. The Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: General (Gregory A. 
Kimble, Editor) will publish articles 
in any area of experimental psy- 
chology when they are judged to 
present an integrative report of new 
research leading to a substantial ad- 
vance in knowledge. It will include, 
but not be limited to, articles such as 
have appeared as JEP Monographs 
and as chapters in contemporary 
books of “advances” in which au- 
thors present the theoretical-empiri- 
cal implications of their own research 
programs in a comprehensive fashion 
intelligible to the general experimen- 
tal psychologist. 

The JEP: Learning and Memory 
(Lyle E. Bourne, Editor) will pub- 
lish experimental studies on funda- 
mental learning and memory pro- 
cesses in human behavior. An il- 
lustrative, but not exhaustive, list of 
appropriate topics is human condi- 
tioning; motor learning; complex 
discrimination learning; sequential 
response and probability learning; 
verbal learning, transfer, and reten- 
tion; encoding strategies, insofar as 
they are related to memory; learning 
to learn; concept formation and ab- 
straction processes; problem solving; 
deductive reasoning. 

The JEP: Perception and Perform- 
ance (Michael I. Posner, Editor) will 
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publish studies designed to foster 
understanding of information-process- 
ing operations and their relation. to 
experience and performance, Ап il- 
lustrative, but not exhaustive, list of 
appropriate topics is sensory trans- 
duction, pattern recognition, percep- 
tion, attention, motivation, thinking, 
decision making, stress, and motor 
control. Dependent variables may 
be response speed or accuracy, thresh- 
olds, verbal protocols, autonomic or 
CNS activity, or other measures. 
Studies of perception and perform- 
ance are often closely linked to physi- 
ology and to engineering applications, 
and contributions with these em- 
phases are also encouraged. 

The JEP: Animal Behavior Pro- 
cesses (Allan R. Wagner, Editor) 
will publish experimental studies of 
basic mechanisms of perception, 
learning, motivation, and perform- 
ance with infrahuman animals, in 
which the principal focus is оп con- 
cepts and issues in general behavior 
theory. It will, therefore, reinstate 
animal experimental studies as a 
major component of JEP, rather 
than having them split between JEP 
and JCPP as minor components of 
each of those journals. 

The above statements reflect the 
thinking of the APA Publications 
and Communications Board, but 
more particularly the thinking of the 
newly appointed editors of JEP and 
JCPP. Further refinements and ex- 
pansions of these statements will ap- 
pear in early 1974 issues of the jour- 
nals, In the case of JEP, the four 
editors of the sections will also serve 
as members of a Board of Editors of 


ЈЕР and will collaborate continu- — 


ously in establishing standards of ac- 


ceptance, allocation of articles to sec- - 


tions, and page allocations. The page 


allocation to JEP in 1975 has been 
established by the Publications and { 
Communications Board at 2,400 — 


pages, with tentative allocations to 
sections of 400 for General, 800 for 
Learning and Memory, 400 for Per- 
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t OR and Performance, 400 to Ani- 


mal Behavior Processes, and 400 in a 
"page bank" from which pages will 
be released to sections, if needed, on 
the basis of consultation between the 
Board of Editors of JEP and the 
Chair, Publications and Communica- 
tions Board. In the case of the 
JCPP, the page allocation for 1975 
is 1,200, with an additional 300 pages 
in a "page bank" from which pages 
will be released by joint agreement 
between the Editor, JCPP, and the 
Chair, Publications and Communica- 
tions Board, in the interests of re- 
duction in publication lag. It is the 
expectation of the Publications and 
Communications Board that the Edi- 
tors of the JCPP and the sections of 
JEP will be sufficiently selective to 
maintain a publication lag of not 
greater than 12 months, while re- 
maining within their overall page al- 
locations, 

"The addresses of the editors-elect 
of the two journals are: JCPP: 
Garth J. Thomas, Center for Brain 
Research, University of Rochester 

- Medical Center, Rochester, New 
York 14642; JEP: General: Gregory 
A. Kimble, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302; JEP: Learning and 
Memory: Lyle E. Bourne, same ad- 
dress as Kimble; JEP: Perception 
and Performance: Michael I. Posner, 
until June, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Yale University, 333 Cedar 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
06520; after June, Department of 
Psychology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 97403; JEP: Animal 
Behavior Processes: Allan К. Wag- 
ner, Department of Psychology, Yale 
University, 333 Cedar Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut 06520, 


Deaths 


, Wesley P. Booman, date unknown 

Augusta S. Clay, November 5, 1973 

Shirley Elbert, July 7, 1973 

Haim G. Ginott, November 4, 1973 

Warren C. Gott, date unknown 

C. Larry Hagen, September 26, 1973 

Elizabeth F. Moller, date unknown 

Llewelyn A. Owen, February 28, 
1973 і 


Edo docs pics ی کے‎ de Sed e 
Emile Painton, December 5, 1972 
Harry Sherman, October 30, 1973 
S. Gordon Simpson, July 29, 1973 
John Е. Souza, date unknown 
Barbara S. Stewart, date unknown 
Elbert C. Thoroman, August 12, 1973 
Donald T. Tomblen, June 1, 1973 
George C. Turner, November 3, 1973 
Warren P. Van Pelt, March 27, 1973 
Marion L. Williams, January 30, 1973 
Jesse Zismor, October 29, 1973 
Theodore E. Zurett, November 29 
1972 


Predoctoral, Doctoral, 
and Postdoctoral Programs 


Adelphi University Postdoctoral 
Program in Psychotherapy; Now ac- 
cepting applications for admission 
for fall semester 1974. The Pro- 
gram in the Institute of Advanced 
Psychological Studies is a four-year 
curriculum in psychoanalysis and psy- 
chotherapy encompassing personal 
therapy, supervision, academic 
courses, seminars, and research, The 
Program is also accepting applica- 
tions for its two-year specialty pro- 
gram in group psychotherapy for fall 
semester September 1974. A PhD in 
Psychology and two years of postdoc- 
toral psychotherapy training are req- 
uisites for admission. For further 
information and applications for 
either program write to Donald S. 
Milman, Codirector, Postdoctoral 
Program in Psychotherapy, Institute 
of Advanced Psychological Studies, 
Adelphi University, Garden City, 
New York 11530. When requesting 
information, specify which program. 


Columbia University Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences: Now 
accepting applications in cooperation 
with the School of Public Health of 
the Faculty of Medicine for a PhD 
Progtam in epidemiology for the fall 
semester 1974. Students enrolled in 
the program will have an opportunity 
to address major health problems of 
society from an interdisciplinary re- 
search perspective. The program 
Permits specialization according to 
the student's background and in- 
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terests in biomedical, social, or 
tistical epidemiology. Areas of 

include the measurement of 
festations of disease and related s 
cial and behavioral phenomena, à 
design of field surveys, procedure) 
for collecting and handling 
bodies of data, and statistical a 


disciplines will also be considered] 
For further information write Û 
Robert Friis, Division of Epidemic 
ogy, Columbia University School of 
Public Health, 600 West 168th 
Street, New York, New York 10032. 


Los Angeles County-University ofl 
Southern California Medical Center 
Now accepting applications for post: 
doctoral fellowships in child-adoles 
cent clinical psychology. The рор 
gram includes training апа supervi 
sion in crisis intervention therapy} 
(inpatient and outpatient), behavior} 
modification, and community men 
health with children, adolescents, i 
parents. Other special interest areas} 
available are pediatric psychology, 
delinquency, suicide prevention, drug 
abuse, abortion counseling, fret} 
Clinics, etc. Prerequisites: a do]: 
torate (PhD ог EdD) from an at} 
credited graduate program in PY 
chology and one-year internship 9 
equivalent. Stipend $8,200 for 1?) 
months, period beginning July 1974; 
applications must be completed Ù) 
May 15, 1974. For more informi) 
tion write to Ruth Sinay, Directo 
Child-Adolescent Psychologie 
Training Program, Los Angeles 
County-USC Medical Center, 19% 
Hospital Place, Los Angeles, Cal 
fornia 90033. 


Postgraduate Center for M enti |. 
Health: Now accepting applicatio | 
for comprehensive professional trait 
ing in psychotherapy and psych 


Аа > БМ, p 

A for 1974-1975. The program 
offers opportunities to acquire knowl- 
edge and experience in child, adult, 
group, and family therapy as well as 
community mental health education 
and research. While doing therapy 
with a broad spectrum of patients, 
the candidates will be instructed by 
highly skilled supervisors formerly 
trained at the Center. Applicants 
must have a doctoral degree in psy- 
chology. Part-time and full-time ap- 
pointments available. Stipends of 
$6,000 the first and $7,000 the second 
year available for full-time candi- 
dates. Training leads to certification 
in psychotherapy and psychoanalysis. 
For further information write to 
Benjamin Fielding, Dean of Fellow- 
ship Training, 124 East 28th Street, 
New York, New York 10016. 


Community Psychiatry Section, 
Department of Psychiatry, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina School of 
Medicine: Now accepting applica- 
tions for advanced study in the lead- 
ership and administration of commu- 
nity mental health programs and 
centers. Tutorial, didactic, and prac- 
ticum teaching provided by experi- 
enced faculty of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, epidemiologists, biostatis- 
ticians, public health administrators, 
social workers, psychiatric nurses, 
and social scientists. | Emphasis: 
leadership and administration, analy- 
sis and evaluation of mental health 
programs, research and theoretical 
foundations of mental health pro- 
grams. Completion of 12-months’ 
training provides eligibility for men- 
tal health program administration 
certificate, completion of 21-months’ 
training with major in School of Pub- 
lic Health provides eligibility for 
master’s degree. NIMH postdoctoral 
stipends for psychologists: $6,500 
($3,600 tax exempt), including tui- 
tion and fees, travel during training 
and dependency allotments are pro- 
vided. Additional supplement for 
training-related field experience (min- 
imum $2,000). Available for fall 
1974 and future years. Applications 
for 1974-1975 program should be 
submitted before April 1, 1974. For 


XPS 


further information write to William 
G. Hollister, UNC School of Medi- 
cine, Drawer 801, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 27514. 


Massachusetts College of Optom- 
etry: Now accepting applications for 
a new professional program: Doctor 
of Optometry (OD). The purpose 
of this program is to provide the 
PhD in the physiological, behavioral, 
physical, or applied sciences with an 
opportunity for accelerated study 
toward the OD degree. Health pro- 
fessions scholarships and loans are 
available in limited amounts. These 
funds may only be awarded to U.S. 
citizens or those foreign-born candi- 
dates who have achieved permanent 
resident status. For further informa- 
tion write to Joseph Jefferson, Divi- 
sion of Special Studies, Massa- 
chusetts College of Optometry, 424 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
02115. 


Award 


Twelfth Annual Creative Talent 
Awards Program 1972-1973, Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research: Winner 
of First Award of $2,000, Alison 
Clarke-Stewart, Yale University, for 
dissertation entered in the Human 
Developmental Psychology field, en- 
titled ‘Interactions between Mothers 
and Their Young Children: Charac- 
teristics and Consequences.” Best- 
in-Field winners: Robert T. Hen- 
nessy, Pennsylvania State University, 
in the area of Psychophysiology, 
$1,000 award for work entitled 
«Stimulus and Nonstimulus Factors 
Affecting Accommodation with Par- 
ticular Reference to Instrument My- 
opia”; Patricia A. Carpenter, Stan- 
ford University, in the area of Learn- 
ing and Motivation, $1,000 award for 
work entitled “Referential Meaning 
in Sentence Comprehension and 
Memory.” Seven honorable men- 
tions: Ronald R. Rossi, University 
of Cincinnati; Ovid Jyh-Lang Tzeng, 
Pennsylvania State University, in the 
Sensation and Perception, Learning 
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and Motivation, Psychophysiology, 
and Comparative Psychology field; 
Mark Snyder, Stanford University; 
Larry L. Venham, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Marsha C. Winokur, Yeshiva 
University, in the Human Develop- 
mental Psychology, Personality and 
Mental Health, and Social Processes 
area; Carolyn L. Cason, University 
of Texas; Morris Kwong-You Lai, 
University of California at Berkeley, 
in the Measurement and Evaluation, 
Educational Psychology, and Prob- 
lem Solving, Decision Making, and 
Psycholinguistics category. 


American Board 
of Professional Psychology 


The American Board of Profes- 
sional Psychology is pleased to an- 
nounce and thank the following dip- 
lomates who served as oral examiners 
or field observers of 1972-1973 can- 
didates for ABPP Diplomas in Clin- 
ical, Counseling, Industrial and Or- 
ganizational, and School Psychology: 


Norman Abeles 
Michael Adams 
Leonard W. Allen 
Charlotte Н. Altman 
William F. Anderson. 
Ethelwyne Arnholter 
Bernard Aronov 
Marvin L. Aronson 
Philip Ash 

Robert J. Baldauf 
Jean L. Balinky 
Patricia Barger 
Katherine Beardsley 
Bruce Becker 
Stanley E. Bell 

J. G. Benedict 

H. Berkowitz 
Theodore H. Blau 
Herbert Blaufarb 

B. Bloom 

Kenneth L. Bloom 
Elliot К. Blum 
Frank H. Boring 
Donald H. Bradshaw 
Lawrence Brammer 
Mary Brantly 
Douglas W. Bray 
Roy Brener 

Earl C. Brown 

A. G. Burstein 
James Butcher 
Israel W. Charney 
June Charry 
David I. Cheifetz 
William J. Chestnut 
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_ Paul Clement 

. Abraham I. Cohen 
William J. Cohen _ 
Dorothy M. Cooper 
Richard Cox 
R. L. Crager 
Marie S. Crissey 


William G. Cumming, Jr. 


T. H. Cutler 
Frederick B. Davis 
R. M. Dickinson 
Richard F. Doctor 
Robert D. Dugan 
Calvin O. Dyer 
Robert M. Eichler ^ 
Forrest L, Erlandson 
Norman Farberow 
Hanna F, Faterson 
A. Fehrenbach 

. ^. Lucy R, Ferguson 
M. L. Flax 

` Charles D. Flory 
` Roberta Foster 
Raymond Fowler 


LaMaurice H. Gardner 

David C. Garron 

Arnold S. Gebel 
Gladfelter 


H. A. Goolishian 
Harry Gottesfeld 


.. Emanuel Е. Hammer 
| Virginia N. Harris 
Ifred B. Heilbrun 


i Shirley 7 Heinze 
George P. Hollenbeck 
Reuben S, Horlick 


Continued from previous page 


Dale Kahn 

George M. Kaiser 
Harry A. Kalish 

J. Clifford Kaspar 
Francis J. Kelly 
W, A. Kennedy 

G. G. Killinger 
Paul T. King 
Walter Klopfer 
Frank J. Kobler 
William Kogan 
Milton Kornrich 
P. S. Kreinik 

Alvin Lasko 
Ernest S. Lawrence 
Victor Lebow 

O. Bernard Leibman 
Allan M. Leventhal 
Murray Levine 
Mark H. Lewin 

D. H. Lipsher 
Bernard Locke 
Lewis M. K. Long 
Lee Love 

Joseph Lufit 

J. H. Lyke 
Solomon Machover 
Maria J. Martinroe 
Joseph Matarrazzo 
Peter N. Mayfield 
John J. McMillan 
Harry V. McNeill 
Merle Meacham 
Malcolm L. Meltzer 
Herbert H. Meyer 
Cyril R. Mill 
Donna D. Morgan 
Wilbur Morley 
Robert S. Morrow 
Samuel Moskowitz 
Gerald Mozdzierz 
William J. Mueller 
Esther Mullen 
Allyn M. Munger 
John E. Muthard 
Howard Norris 
Sidney A. Orgel 
Jerry Osterweil 
Samuel Perlman 
Melvin Perlman 

B. H. Phillips 

N. L, Pielstick 

D. A. Pool 

Barbara J. Powell 


Albert Rabin 
Frances R. Racusen 
Walter J. Raine 
Bernard F. Riess 
Mary D. Rootes 
Alexander C. Rosen 
Alan K. Rosenwald 
Jean Rubinow 
Victor Ruderman 
Joseph L. Sanders 
Marvin Schiller 
Audrey Schumacher 
Bernard Schwartz 
Emanuel K. Schwartz 
Harold Schwartz 
Georgene Seward 
Irma Lee Shepherd 
Milton.F. Shore 
Paul R. Singer 
Hirsch L. Silverman 
Harold H. Silverstein 
Burke M. Smith 
John Smothers 
Fred E. Spaner 
George Spivack 
Eugene C. Stammeyer 
Bernard Steinzor 
Manny Sternlicht 
Charles R. Strother 
Antanas Suziedelis 
E. E. Swartzlander 
Marshall S. Swift 
Gilbert M. Trachtman 
Lee Travis 
Wolcott Treat 
Read Tuddenham 
James A. Vanderpool 
Julia R. Vane 
Pierre Venture 
Leroy N. Vernon 
R. R. Waite 
Zev Wanderer 
Sheldon Waxenberg 
D. A. Weatherley 
Norris H. Weinberg 
L. C. Whitaker 
F. M. Wichersham 
Arthur Wiens 
Ronald M. Wilcox 
William Wolking 
Helmut Wursten 
Robert I. Yufit 
Irma Lee Zimmerman 
Mary F. Zwikstra 


y 
"American Psychological Associa- 
"tion: August 30-September 3, 1974, 
“New Orleans; 1975, Chicago; 1976, 
Washington, D.C.; 1977, San 

— Francisco 


For information write to: 


> Carl N. Zimet 

c/o Miss Candy Won 

American Psychological Association 
_ 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 

— Washington, D.C. 20036 


` Eastern Psychological Association: 
April 18-20, 1974, Philadelphia; April 
3-5, 1975, New York City 


For information write to: 


Murray Benimoff 
Department of Psychology 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 


Western Psychological Association: 
April 25-28, 1974; San Francisco 


For information write to: 


Milton R. Blood 
Department of Psychology 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94704 
or 
Georgia Babladelis 
Department of Psychology 
California State University 
Hayward, California 94542 


Southeastern Psychological Associ- 
ation: May 1-4, 1974; Hollywood, 
Florida 


For information write to: 


Edward H. Loveland, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
— School of Psychology 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 30332 


| Midwestern Psychological Associ- 
“ation: May 2-4, 1974; Chicago 
For information write to: 
" James Н. McHose 
Department of Psychology 


Southern Illinois University 
1 Carbondale, Illinois 62901 


{- 


Southwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: May 2-4, 1974, El Paso; 

“April 17-19, 1975, Houston 

Боғ information write to: 
Southwestern Psychological Association 
P.O, Box 7156 

U: [versity Station 
Austin, Texas 78712 


3 


For information write to: 

Irwin Cohen 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 

1055 Clermont Street 

Denyer, Colorado 80220 


Southern Society for Philosoph: 
and Psychology: April 11-13, 1974; 
Tampa, Florida 


For information write to: 


Michel Loeb 

Department of Psychology 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 40208 


Psychiatric Problems of Childhood: 
January 31-February 2, 1974; New 
York City 


For information write to: 


D. V. Siva Sankar 

Queen’s Children’s Hospital 
Commonwealth Boulevard 
Bellerose, New York 11426 


Ontario Psychological Association: 
February 7-9, 1974; Ottawa, Ontario 


For information write to: 


Tim Hogan 

Royal Ottawa Hospital 
1145 Carling Avenue 
Ottawa K1Z 7K4, Ontario 


Biofeedback Research Society: 
February 15-20, 1974; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

For information awrite ta: 

Francine К. Butler 

Department of Psychiatry #202 
University of Colorado Medical Center 
4200 East Ninth Avenue 

Denver, Colorado 80220 


Southeastern Conference re the 


4 in Child 
Society for Research Blmbeg 


and 
Sym! ium: March 6-9, 1974; 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
For information. write t0: 
Phyllis T. Elardo 
Center for Early Development and 
Education 


814 Sherman 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 


Conference on Programs and 
Practices for Physical Activities 
for Exceptional Individuals: March 
8-10, 1974; Los Angeles, California 


For information write to: 


An Interaction Conference on Effecting 
Change ^ 
California State University | 
5151 State University Drive t 
Los Angeles, California 90032 uk 


Educational Technology Confer- Я 
ence: Western, March 12-15, 1974; 1 
San Francisco; Eastern, March 24-27, — 
1974, Miami Beach 


For information write to: 


Educational Technology Publications T 
140 Sylvan Avenue M 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 ў 


Council of Psychoanalytic Psycho- | 
therapists: March 17, 1974; New ia 
York City zo 
For information write to: 
Mrs. Ruth Marcus 
Administrative Secretary 


162-05 89th Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11432 


National Association of School 
Psychologists: March 17-21, 1974; 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


For information write to: 


Mrs, Elizabeth Day яй 
Convention Chairperson 

1111 34th Avenue 

Sacramento, California 95822 


American Association of Sex 
Educators and Counselors: The 
Process of Sex Counseling: March 
20-23, 1974; Washington, D.C. 


For information write to: t 


AASEC 
3422 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 


Conference on Professional Issues 
in Behavior Analysis: The Evalu- 
ation of Behavior Analysis Per- 
sonnel and Programs: March 28-29, 
1974; Des Moines, Iowa ie 


For information write to: 


Anne Connolly 

Conference Coordinator 

Department of Psychology 

Drake University б 
Des Moines, Iowa 50311 
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International Neuropsychology 
Society: February 7-8, 1974; 
Boston, Massachusetts 

For information write to: 


Steven G. Goldstein 
Department of Psychology 
John Dewey Hall 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 


Eleventh Annual International 
Conference of the Association for 
Children with Learning Disabilities: 
February 27-March 2, 1974; 

Houston, Texas 


For information write to: 


- Program Chair 
1974 ACLD Conference 
2200 Brownsville Road 
_ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15210 


Sixth International Round Table 
_ for the Advancement of Counseling: 
. April 7-11, 1974; Cambridge, 
. England 

For information write to: 


Mrs. Lee Wichelns 

Forwood Junior High Schools 
. 2000 Westminster Drive 

Wilmington, Delaware 19810 


or 
D. A. L. Hope 
Brunel University 
Kingston Lane 

.. Uxbridge, Middlesex, England 


First Mexican Congress on Behavior 


2 Analysis: April 8-10, 1974; Xalapa, 
eracruz 


For information write to: 


José Enrique Diaz Camacho 
Primer Congreso Mexicano Análisis 
. . de la Conducta 

. Juarez 81, Apdo. 270 

Xalapa, Veracruz, México 


Second Annual Congress of the 
^. European Sleep Research Society: 
'- April 8-11, 1974; Rome, Italy 
For information write to; 

Mario Bertini 
i Chair of Local Organizing Committee 
.. Università Cattolica S. Cuore 


Via della Pineta Sacchetti, 644-00168 
Roma 


German Society for Phenomeno- 
logical Research: April 24-28, 1974; 
Y Berlin, Germany 

For information write to 
- Gerd Brand 
| Steinplatz 2 
issenschaftszentrum Berlin 
Berlin 12, Germany 


Eighth International Congress of 
the International Association of 
Workers for Maladjusted Children: 
April 29-May 3, 1974; Lausanne, 
Switzerland 


For information write to: 


Secretariat: 8° Congres IA WMC 
Avenue de Valmont 35 
1010 Lausanne, Switzerland 


Cheiron: The International Society 
for the History of Behavioral and 
Social Sciences: May 31-June 2, 
1974; Durham, New Hampshire 


For information write to: 


Rand B. Evans 

Department of Psychology 
Conant Hall 

University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 


Fourth Annual Conference of the 
European Association for Behaviour 
Therapy: July 11-15, 1974; London 


For information write to: 


Lawrence E. Burns 

Department of Psychology 

Birch Hill Hospital 

Rochdale, Lancaster, OL12 9QB, 
England 


Eighteenth International Congress 
of Applied Psychology: July 28- 
August 2, 1974; Montreal 


For information write to: 


Secretariat of the 18th International 
Congress of Applied Psychology, Inc. 

C. P. 242 

Station Youville 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Eighth Congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Child 
Psychiatry and Allied Professions: 
July 29-August 2, 1974; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


For information write to: 


Albert J. Solnit 

Yale University 

333 Cedar Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 06510 


Second International Conference of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: August 
6-10, 1974; Kingston, Canada 

For information write to: 

J. W. Berry 

Psychology Department 

Queen's University 

Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
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Fourth International Conference 
on Social Science and Medicine: 
August 12-16, 1974; Elsinore, 
Denmark 


For information write to: 


P. J. M, McEwan 

Centre for Social Research 
University of Sussex 
Falmer, Brighton 

Sussex, BN1 9RF, England 


International Conference on | 
Dimensions of Anxiety and Stress: 
September 2-5, 1974; Athens, Greece 


For information write to: 


Irwin G. Sarason 

Department of Psychology NI-25 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 


Second International Congress of 
CIANS {Ыш cremations 
Activitatis ШО, регїогїз) 
Section of the War Psychiatric 
Association: S mber 10-14, 1974; 
Prague, Cz lovakia 


For infor, jon write to: 


Czech kia Medical Society 
J; Egi: 
Sokoltká 31, 120-26 


Praha 2, Czechoslovakia 


First International Congress on 
Obesity: October 9-11, 1974; r 
London, England 


For information write to: | 


Kim Solly : 
1st International Congress on Obesity 
22 Montagu Street 

London, W1H 2BR, England 


Fifteenth Interamerican Congress 
of Psychology: December 14-19, 
1974; Bogota, Colombia 


For information write to: 


Liuz F. S. Natalicio 

Secretary General 

Interamerican Society of Psychology 
P.O. Box 88 UTEP 

El Paso, Texas 79968 


Second Pan-African Congress of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: 
December 29-January 1, 1975; 
Nairobi, Kenya 

For information write to : 


S. H. Irvine 

College of Education 

Brock University 1 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


4 for information 


on traditional areas of study... 


| Personal Relationships 


and Personal Constructs: 

A Study of Friendship Formation 

By S. W. Duck, University of Lancaster, England 

What are the causes of attraction: of friendship, of love, 

or of marital choices? Why do we get on better with some 
eople than with others? Such questions have everyday 
mportance when we spend so much of our time dealing 

with and meeting other people in a society. This book 

charts the progress of an investigation into the processes 

of friendship formation, attacking the question on both 

a theoretical and empirical front. 


1974 $12.00 


The Origins Of Behavior: 

The Effect of the Infant on its Caregiver, Vol. I 
Edited by Michael Lewis, Educational Testing Service, 
and Leonard A. Rosenblum, State University of New York, 
Downstate Medical Center 

This volume centers on the effect that the infant may 
have on its caregiver, particularly focusing on the infant 
as a source of the formation, regulation, and even the 
malevolent distortion of the caregiver's behavior. It stud- 
ies the effect of infant defects on caregivers from a vari- 
ety of viewpoints, using both humans and monkeys as 
subjects, while also examining in normal infants, data 
drawn from many levels of discourse including morphol- 
ogy, physiology, and behavior. 


1974 288 pages In Press 


useful tools of the trade... 3 


Simulation in Human Systems: 
Decision-Making in Psychotherapy 
By Richard Bellman and Charlene Paule Smith, both of 
the University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
This book fulfills three major objectives: (1) to illustrate 
certain contemporary mathematical concepts and meth- 
ods applied to decision processes occurring in a human 
interaction system, (2) to provide an introduction to the 
powerful and versatile technique of simulation, and (3) 
to describe how computers may be used to increase the 
effectiveness of simulation processes used in research 
and teaching. 

$13.95 


1973 205 pages 


New Approaches in 

Psychological Measurement 

Edited by Paul Kline, University of Exeter 

Experts in each of the respective fields describe the 
latest techniques and developments in psychological 
measurement. Dealing with the major areas of theory 
technique and application, the book covers the statistical 
bases of psychological testing, intelligence and person- 
ality testing, projective tests and the Rorschach, assess- 
ment in psychodynamic psychology and physiology, and 
the problems of psychological testing. 

1974 $15.95 


and topics of current interest. 


Brain Control: ; 
A Critical Examination of Brain Stimulation 


and Psychosurgery 

By Elliot S. Valenstein, University of Michigan 
Brain'Control traces the fascinating story of man's 
attempt to control his own brain. The range of topics is 
wide, including the modification of behavior and emo- 
tions in animals and man by electrical and chemical brain 


logical approaches to controlling aggression in children 
and adults, controlling pain, and many others. 
1973 432 pages 


Identity and Community 
in the Gay World 


By Carol A. B. Warren, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 

This book takes a close look at th 
bers of a secret gay community re 1 
to the “straight” world that regards them as deviants. 
Rich in ethnographic data and direct quotations, it exam- 
ines the problems of identity they encounter, as well as 
the conflicts and tensions that are produced within the 
gay community by their social and psychological ambi- 
guities. 
1974 


e ways in which mem- 
late to each other and 


In Press 
pt. 901 


approx. 208 pages 
Available at your bookstore or from De 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


a division of JOHN WILEY & SO 1 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Rd., Rexdale, Ontario 


NS, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


After Suicide 

By Samuel E. Wallace, New York University 
Foreword by Theodore Caplow 

How did 12 women survive their husbands' suicides? 
Studying the experience of widows faced with the loss 
of a loved one, Dr. Wallace traces, through in-depth inter- 
views, each woman's path to survival, and explores the 
larger question of how people confront, experience, and 
survive this life-threatening crisis. 

1973 269 pages $9.95 


Ego Functions in Schizophrenics, 


` Neurotics, and Normals 


A Systematic Study of Conceptual, 

Diagnostic, and Therapeutic Aspects 

By Leopold Bellak, New York University, 

Marvin Hurvich, The Roosevelt Hospital, and 

Helen K. Gediman, Albert Einstein College of Medicine 

A volume in the Wiley Series on Personality Processes, 

edited by Irving B. Weiner 

This book reports the results of a five-year research study 
supported by the National Institute of Mental Health, in 
which a detailed new methodology was developed for 
assessing psychopathy through an ego function approach 
derived from clinical research methodology. It presents | 
material for assessment, along with an interview guide, 
manual, and rating form. 

1973 571 pages $19.95 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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“A family that seemed to have everything— 
money, status, talent, education, charm—pro- 
duced in its third generation three emotionally 
disturbed children. The sole survivor of the three, 
a psychologist, recounts the story to Dr. Parker. 
It is a study of mental illness, informative and en- 
grossing, with all the virtues of a novel—a true 
psychological thriller.” —New York Magazine 


“What a story! This admirable book, a study of 
the social genesis of madness, manages to com- 
bine the facts of a case-history and the atmos- 
phere of a fairy tale, a bad fairy tale of chilling 
deterioration and disaster." 

—New York Times Book Review 


“A chilling, intimate story of the destruction of 

a family, one that anyone interested in emotional 
health and family problems will find difficult to put 
down...a genuine Psychological drama... that 
will obviously be a gold mine for the professional.' 
—Publishers Weekly 


$1.50 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
eee 


FAWCETT WORLD LIBRARY 
WHEREVER PAPERBACKS ARE SOLD 


At your local book Supplier, or send cover price and 15¢ 
Postage to Mail Order Department, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
Greenwich, Connecticut 06830. A free Catalog listing all 
Fawcett titles and study guides is available upon request. 


F 


| 


Many psychology of adjustment books don't. 
Richard Wargas does. 


AVAILABLE IN MARCH 


` Homal Easygoing Humane. You students wil realy get into it 
5235 | GENEVA, ILL. 60134 / HOPEWELL, N.J.08525 / PALO ALTO 94304 


` HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, BOSTON 02107 / ATLANTA 30324 / DALLAS 7' = 
B 3 


| PERSONALITY 

DEVELOPMENT 

| _| Elizabeth B. Hurl 
| 520 pp., $10.95 


PSYCHOLOGICAL — 

~ DISORDERS OF ` 
| CHILDREN 

Alan 0. Ross 

324 pp., $10.95 


College & University Division 


McGRAW HILL BOOK COMPANY 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF LANGUAGE: An 
Introduction to 
Psycholinguistics 
and Generative 
Grammar J. A. Fodor, 
T. G. Bever, and 

M. Е. Garrett 

512 pp., $13.95 


PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT, 
Third Edition 
Henry C. Smith 
576 pp., $10.95 


ELEMENTS OF 
STATISTICS FOR 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 
Leonard M. Horowitz 
448 pp., $10.95; 
Instructor's Manual 


MULTIMEDIA 
PSYCHOLOGY 
INSTRUCTIONAL KIT 
UNIT I: 
STATISTICAL 
DECISIONS, 


$100.00; 
Instructor's Manual 


STATISTICAL 
CONCEPTS, 
Second Edition 
Celeste McCollough 
352 pp., $6.95 


SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
Second Edition 
Paul F. Secord and 
Carl W. Backman 
704 pp., $11.50; 
Instructor's Manual 
by Kim Blau 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 


PERSONALITY, 
Fourth Edition 
Ross Stagner 


640 pp., $10.95 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THINKING, 
Second Edition 
W. Edgar Vinacke 
448 pp., $13.95 
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Prices subject to change. 
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ESSENTIAL 
PUBLICATION 


dshABsTRACTS 


чойын минет ну 1973 
Published by DEAFNESS SPEECH AND HEARING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


| MA manta Nendo Wa AMERICAN SPEECH ANO HEARING ASSOCIATION өм GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


НТТР БЕТТ ААГ 

Wl Deafness Speech and Hearing Publications азҺ ABSTRACTS Subscription Order Form A W 

Ш 9030 Old Georgetown Road [| 

ВШ Washington, D. C. 20014 NAME " 

Please Print 

a Subscription Rates (please check one) a 

MO Unitedstates... $15.00 pai " 

L| lx) run PR DE 17.00 Е 

Wl (sh ABSTRACTS is a quarterly publication) a 
Р a Subscriptions are based on the calendar H 

Ш year. Please indicate Subscription year: env STATE ZIP CODE a 

O January 1, 1973-1 + P 

Ш С January 1. fore a 194 ÛÛ Please bill me / куте URN: H 

WI 1973 back issues will be mailed оп receipt of payment. (4992/2107 кажый еры gu 

 LAMENEREEREREEEREEEEEEREREREEEEEEEER 

Published by 

DEAFNESS SPEECH AND HEARING PUBLICATIONS 

An organization founded. by 


The American Speech and Hearing Association and Gallaudet College 
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The "ESSENTIAL" publications for specialists 
concerned with human communications and its 
disorders. 

Designed to keep you abreast in Scientific, 
educational, and clinical developments in the 
fields of deafness, hearing, speech, and 
language. 

Designed for the clinician— researcher— 
educator. 


BREADTH OF COVERAGE 

* Abstracts of current world literature from over 
400 scientific, educational, and technical 
journals. 

Abstracts pertinent to this field from major 
allied abstracting services— 

Excerpta Medica Foundation, Ps chological 
Abstracts, Child Development Bistracts and 
pipa. Rehabilitation Literature, and 
Education Abstracts. 

Abstracts from foreign language as well as 
English publications. 


AREAS OF COVERAGE 

dsh Abstracts is a quarterly journal established 
to provide within a Single cover comprehensive 
and current coverage in the areas of: 

Speech Pathology / Audiology 

Voice Science / Experimental Phonetics 
Psychoacoustics / Education of the Deaf 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
by James V. McConnell of the University of Michigan 


Comprehensive, dramatic introduction to principles of psycholo: izi 
tive, constructive and rewarding approach to стао. 7 O na poet 


Human behavior analyzed from three points of view: inti T 
НЫШЫ) BB OE p ntrapsychic, biological, and 
Fictionalized case histories, experiments and illustrative stories provide intriguing 
preview of chapter content. Topics include: Sperry's split-brain work, Rosen an's 
work on accurate sanity diagnosis. 

Personal and social concerns fully developed in both textual and fictional material. 
Topics include: biofeedback, Transactional Analysis, human sexuality. 


Research experiments presented from point of view of experimenter (why he/she 
planned it that way) and the subject (how he/she perceived the experiment). 


Running glossary contains definitions of psychological terms, more difficult every- 
day words, related references, author's comments, and chapter summaries. 


REVIEWER COMMENTS: ' 
“| was immediately struck by the ЛИН readability of the chapters and the fictional vignes beginning 
and ending each chapter. There is little doubt that J. V. McC. has apprehended his goal: an intro- 

. ductory psychology text written for all students." Elliot Entin, Ohio University 
“Overall, | would have to say that the work is very thorough, scholarly and well written, giving signif- 
icant concepts in a generally interesting manner. It shoul id appeal to students at a variety of intellec- 
Robert Hoeppner, Orange Coast College 


tual levels." 
“My general impression is that you've got à winner." Charles G. Halcomb, Texas Tech University 
720 Pages/February 1974/$10.95 (tentative) 


Also Available to Accompany the Text— 

STUDENT MANUAL by Lawrence Al Siebert, Oregon State System, 

and Timothy Walter, Rhode Island College 3 

Provides a complete review of the textual BE я апе КАИ ЕД zn Nos dena one 
how to pass exams, detailed step-by-step rev jews of chapter erial, -! , in- 
dividual action projects, and readings. 128 Pages/February 1974/$2,50 (tentative) 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL by Lawrence AI Siebert and Timothy Walter. 

beilo MAN aries, content objectives (major learning points), list of films and sources, and 
suggested class demonstrations. 96 Pages/February 1974 
TEST ITEM FILE BOOKLET by Lawrence Al 
Over 900 true/false and multiple choice ques! 


Siebert and Timothy Walter. 
tions laid out for easy assembly as a card file. 
320 Pages/February 1974 


Please address your inquiries to: 


borah Doty, De artment 1731 
Deborah NEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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ESL. £C. cadi Ro TTE ae — 


An Introduction 
To Social 
Psychology 


SECOND EDITION 


James A. Schellenberg 
Western Michigan University 


A concise, basic text Covering the major topics in 
Social Psychology. 


Please write for an examination copy giving course title, enrollment, 
and decision date, and we will send you a copy immediately 
upon publication. 


March, 1974, 400 pages. $9.95. Order Code 31829 


RANDOM HOUSE 4 


THE COLLEGE REVIEW DESK 457 HAHN ROAD, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 
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‘nopf is proud to announce | 
the third edition of 


Elements 
of Psychology 


David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield 
both of the University of California, Berkeley; and 
Norman Livson, California State University, Hayward; with 
William A. Wilson, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs 


What's new and different in the third edition? Here are a few of the features which 
keep this book at the forefront of change in a rapidly growing, widely 
expanding field: 

e a new.and extensive unit on altered states of consciousness. 


e a significantly expanded consideration of psychological disorders and the 
psychotherapies which have been developed to cope with them. 
e a fresh and broader look at the field of social psychology, including a completely 
new unit on Morality, Aggression, and Equity. 
e a restated treatment of developmental linguistics, reflecting the intellectual 
ferment within this very "hot" area of research. 

e an interweaving of developmental and behavior genetics data throughout the 
text wherever these areas can contribute to our understanding of 
psychological phenomena. 

e a candid assessment of the data on “IQ and race". 

e AUTHORITATIVE — in addition to incorporating the most recent research in the 
third edition, the authors sought out experts in particular fields to contribute 
additional expertise, e.g. Dan Slobin on language, Michael Lerner on heredity 
and behavioral genetics, Marjorie Honzik on intelligence, Charles Tart on altered 
states of consciousness, and John M. Kennedy on perception. 


March, 1974 750 pages $11.95 Order Code 31768 


You are invited to write for an examination copy. Please state course title, enrollment, 


and decision date. 


In Canada, please contact: Random House of Canada Ltd. 
370 Alliance Avenue, Toronto M6N-2H8, Canada 


> 
ALFRED А.КМ№ОРЕ 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 457 HAHN ROAD, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 
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SLIDE GROUP FOR GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
SET 2, Dr. James B. Maas 
150 35mm color slides for use in addition to or 
independently of the original slide group now being 
used in over 1200 colleges and universities. Set 2 is 
divided into six major categories of central concern to 
the field of psychology: 
1. PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY OF SLEEP AND DREAMING 
2, INSTRUMENTATION FOR RESEARCH AND DEMON- 
STRATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 
3. LEARNING CONCEPTS AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PARADIGMS 
4. ASSESSMENT CONCEPTS AND TECHNIQUES 
3. PAINTINGS BY THE DISTURBED MIND 
6. THE EMOTIONAL BRAIN AND NEUROPS YCHIATRIC 
THERAPIES 
An excellent supplement to lectures or as core mate- 
rial for building modules, mini-courses, and related 
audio-tutorial, self-study programs. Requires only a 
standard 35mm slide Projector and screen, 


SLIDE GROUP FoR GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Dr. James B. Maas 


Comprehensive group of 300 35mm color slides 
to amplify, illustrate, and demonstrate both introduc- 
tory and advanced Psychology materials. 

1967, $300.00 net; Instructor's Manual; Study Guide 


Prices subject to change. 
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MULTI-MEDIA 


/ 


2 I / Y 


/ / 


ل 


^ | 


Г 


PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUCTIONAL 


KITS, Wendell I. Smith 


use, 


Three individual units designed for lecture hall 
To help instructors achieve coverage of the basic 


material in Psychology. 


1. Statistical Decisions: 8 overhead transparencies 
with 28 overlays, Logical, non-mathematical 
presentation in which statistical reasoning is 


taught. 


N 


Н 
sl 


$100.00 net; Instructor's Manual 


uman Learning: 21 35mm cardboard-mounted 
ides and 5 overhead transparencies with 11 over- 


lays. Summarizes traditional concepts and 
categories of learning. 


w 


$85.00 net; Instructor's Manual 


. Psychophysics: 80 minute audio-tape on a 7-inch 


reel. 6 overhead transparencies with 12 overlays. 
Covers psychophysics using an inductive method. 


1221 


$85.00 net; Instructor's Manual 


ЕЛ 
College & University Division e e 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 1 Г n ü 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 


PLACEMENT SERVICE-EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1974 MEETING APRIL 18-20 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Placement Service again will be offered at the annual meeting of the Eastern Psychological 
Association, to be held April 18-20 at the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa. The 
PLACEMENT CENTER will be open in the hotel on Thursday and Friday, April 18-19 
between 10:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. and on Saturday, April 20 from 9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


Preegistration of applicants is vital. The DEADLINE for preregistration is March 30, 1974. 


Since 1970, the EPA has managed the Placement Service entirely by volunteers. The cooper- 
ation—and patience—of applicants and employers will be essential for the effective opera- 
tion of the service. Preregistration of both applicants and employers is strongly urged in 
order to avoid unnecessary delay and confusion during the convention. A booklet will be · 
prepared including preregistered positions only. 


Employers who use the placement facilities will be charged $15 for each job description 
listed. Applicants will be charged $3. : 


The preregistration coupon below, accompanied by the appropriate fee(s), should be sent to 


either Cochairman for the Placement Service: 
Dr. Joseph DuCette 
or ' 


Dr. Emil Soucar 

Dept. of General Educational Psychology 
Ritter Hall Rm 465 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 


PLACEMENT SERVICE e EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Please check appropriate category: 
| Applicant O 


Employer O 
Fee enclosed: $...... 


1 
Number of job description Н 
forms requested: ......----- 1 

1 
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DICTIONARIES 


WEBSTER SUPERVISOR MANPOWER 
(00 Ubrary size 1973 edition, brand new, PLANNING AND TESTING 
Cost New $45.00 


A major and rapidly expanding multi 
national company requires an individual _ 
to head its Testing and Manpower Plan- 
ning activities. Must have a Ph.D. in 
Industrial Psychology or related area, a | 
minimum of two years related experi- | 
ence and be willing to relocate in the 1 
Detroit metropolitan area. j 


Will Sell for $15 


Deduct 1096 on orders of 6 or more 


Я Make Checks Payable to 
DICTIONARY LIQUIDATION 


and mail to 
Ontario Text Editions 
Dept. D-216 
Toronto Dominion Centre 
Suite 1400, Fourteenth Floor 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M5K 1B7 


C.O.D. orders enclose $1.00 goodwill deposit. 
Pay balance plus C.O.D. shipping on delivery. 
Be satisfied on inspection or return within 10 
- days for full refund. No dealers, each volume 
Specifically stamped not for resale. 

Please add $1.25 postage and handling. 


Persons interested in this position [ 
should send a complete resume includ- { 
ing education, experience and present? 
salary to MRRPB, 416-22-04, P.O. Box | 


1919, Detroit, Michigan 48231. 


GALIFORNIA GALLING 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Staff positions in adult and youth correctional 
State institutions. 


Requires doctorate in clinical Psychology with 
approved internship. 


Good salaries and benefits 


Please write: Peter E. Cangilos 
State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY, Fourth Edition, Ross Stagner 
A general introduction to the psychology of personality. Reflects the burst of 
research information since 1960 in the areas of brain function, biochemistry, and psychophysi- 
ology. More emphasis is on biological aspects of personality without reversing previous edition's 
emphasis on social molding. Includes more physiological and neurological material, more inten- 
sive integration of cognitive research in the treatment of personality, more comments on the 
* comparative treatment of given phenomena by different theoretical schools of psychology. Pro- 


vides an introduction to all varieties of research on the normal adult personality. 1974, 640 


pages, $10.95. 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT, Elizabeth B. Hurlock 

A comprehensive, practical introduction to personality based on factual informa- 
tion from extensive research studies. Concentrates on three major areas: (1) The Meaning of Per- 
sonality, (2) Personality Determinants, (3) Evaluation of Personality. Attempts to substantiate 
or disprove well-known theories and traditional beliefs about personality. Elaborates on the 
Freudian concept of symbols of self. Offers a practical approach to an understanding of different 
levels of adjustment in sick and healthy personalities. 1974, 520 pages, $1 0.95. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT, Second Edition, Henry Clay Smith 
he student's desire to understand himself, this introductory text 

4 interpersonal relationships. Personality is approached from four related 
w: The Science of Personality, Traits as Personality, The Self as 
fully selected and interlocking theories are 

th a multiplicity of theories or limit his under- 


stresses personality an 
but distinctive points of vie 
Personality, and Roles as Personality. Three care! 
employed so as not to overwhelm the student wi 


standing to one approach. 1974, 576 pages, $10.95. 


Wi. 

cys 

College & University Division Hil ü McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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READINGS IN PERSONALITY 
Edited by Harriet N. Mischel and Walter Mischel, both of Stanford University 


This collection of articles presents major theories, issues, and research in personality. While the selec- 
tions parallel the organization of Mischel: INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY, this book has been 
designed to serve as a complete independent volume. Extensive introductory material is provided to aid 
the reader in understanding the concepts presented by the individual articles. Selections in Part | offer 
samples of some of the major theoretical orientations to personality and their associated assessment 
techniques and applications. Part I! covers personality development and basic processes. 

1973/494 pages/$6.95 paper 


INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY 
Walter Mischel, Stanford University 


"Viewed strictly as a teachable undergraduate text, Mischel's new volume seems better organized, more 
clearly presented, and the most effective new work. While it carries a social learning, behaviorist ori- 
entation, it presents the major issues in the field in a succinct and remarkably pointed fashion so that 
the more humanistically oriented instructor can use the book to good advantage." Jerome L. Singer, 
Yale University, from the 1972 ANNUAL REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Instructor's/Test Manual 

1971/544 pages/$11.00 


MAINSTREAM PSYCHOLOGY: A Critique 

Benjamin M. Braginsky, Wesleyan University, and Dorothea D. Braginsky, Fairfield University 
MAINSTREAM PSYCHOLOGY reviews and analyzes the role of psychology as a profession and as a 
social force. Avoiding technical jargon, the book includes an analysis and critique of the methodology, 
theories and practices of psychology with particular focus on behaviorism and humanism. The book 
provides a social psychological model for understanding and evolution and development of the field, and 
integrates disparate criticisms of psychology and other social sciences into one comprehensive framework. 
March 1974/192 pages/$4.50 paper; $7.95 hard cover (tent.) 


BEHAVIORAL SELF-CONTROL 


Carl Thoresen, Stanford University, School of Education, and 

Michael J. Mahoney, Pennsylvania State University 

As man becomes more concerned about the advances of systematized behavior control, the Importance 
of personal freedom and humanistic choice become more apparent. BEHAVIORAL SELF-CONTROL points 
out that the technology of behavior change can be meaningfully and productively self-applied toward 
personalized goals. Blending humanistic concerns and behavioral means, this interdisciplinary book offers 
a comprehensive data-oriented review and evaluation of existing theory and research on self-control. 
January 1974/192 pages/$3.65 paper (tent.) 


THE PERSON IN PSYCHOLOGY SERIES Edited by Theodore R. Sarbin,University of California, Santa Cruz 
NEW 


HOW TO DO PSYCHOTHERAPY AND HOW TO EVALUATE IT: A Manual for Beginners 

John M. Gottman, /ndiana University, and Sandra R. Leiblum, Rutgers Medical School 

Integrating behavioral, cognitive, and. systems psychotheraples, this book 1) provides a step-by-step over- 
view of the process of psychotherapy; 2) integrates behavioral and dynamic approaches; 3) avoids 
jargon in telling the therapist what he can do and in what situation; 4) suggests ways of evaluating 
therapy; and 5) is a directory of other useful sources. 

January 1974/192 pages/$3.50 paper (tent.) 

ALSO IN THE SERIES— 


THE CONCEPT OF SELF by Kenneth J. Gergen, Swarthmore College 1971/128 pages/$3.00 paper 
AGGRESSION AND ALTRUISM by Harry Kaufmann, Hunter College 1970/176 pages/$3.50 paper 


SEX AND IDENTITY by B. G. Rosenberg, University of California, Berkeley and 
Brian Sutton-Smith, Teachers College, Columbia University 1972/113 pages/$3.00 paper 


BELIEFS AND VALUES by Karl E. Scheibe, Wesleyan University = 1970/160 pages/$3.50 paper 


Deborah Doty 
Address your inquires to Dept. AP174 
* | HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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FIVE SIGNIFICANT TITLES 


from BOBBS-MERRILL 


A classical approach—updated 
B. R. Bugelski's 


An Introduction 
to the Principles 
of Psychology 


Second Edition 

630 pages 

Cloth ISBN: 0-672-51809-0 $11.00 
Paper ISBN: 0-672-61266-6 $ 5.95 


In preparing the first edition of his book, 
Professor Bugelski applied modern psycho- 
logical research to the basic problem of psy- 
chology unchanged since Plato's day: that of 
thinking, feeling, and willing or motivation. 


In this revised edition, Bugelski brings the 
reader up to date on experimental findings, 
and also takes into account a great many 
areas—attention, memory, imagery—that al- 
low him to elaborate 4 genuine cognitive 
psychology. 

Four entirely new chapters—three on learn- 
ing and a fourth on concept formation—have 
been added. The others have been completely 
revised. Instructor's Manual Available. Stu- 


dent Workbook in Preparation. 


Visual and 
Auditory 
Perception 


by Gerald M. Murch 
416 pages 
$9.00 

The most thorough and up-to-date text avail- 
able, this book covers the entire field, inter- 
relating the classical, phenomenological ap- 


proaches of the earlier perceptual scientists 
the new 


Paper ISBN: 0-672-60779-4 


generation. 
auditory perception, setting UP a m 
the perceptual processes whic 
all varieties of perception. Instruc 
ual Available. 


The Psychology 
of Adolescence 


Second Edition 
by Marvin Powell 


678 pages 
$7.50 Cloth ISBN: 0-672-60782-4 
Instructor's Manual Available. 


The Psychology of 
Learning Applied 
to Teaching 


Second Edition 
by B. R. Bugelski 


360 pages 
$7.50 Cloth ISBN: 0-672-60785-9 
Instructor's Manual Available. 


Forthcoming 


studies in Perception 
edited by Gerald M. Murch 
approx. 400 pages Paper due in 1975 


' COMPLIMENTARY COPY ORDER FORM 


3 The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 


College Division 
4300 West 62nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 46206 
Please send me complimentary copies of the 
following: 
__Bugelski's An Introduction to the Princl- 
ples of Psychology ISBN: 0-672-61266-6 
—Bugelski's The Psychology of Learning 
Applied to Teaching ISBN: 0-672-60785-9 
LL Murch Visual and Auditory Perception 
ISBN: 0-672-60779-4 
Murch Studies in Perception 
(When available in 1974) 
____P The Psychology of Adolescence 
ISBN: 0-672-60782-4 
The Bobbs-Merrill Psychology Catalog 


kee 
Phone #. 


ن نو 


Course кете 


Enrollment 


DAVID 
WESCHLER 


by DAVID WESCHLER 


with introductory material by 
ALLAN J. EDWARDS 


Here is a comprehensive, wide ranging 
compendium of the work of one of the 
twentieth century's foremost psycholo- 
gists—David Weschler. Perhaps best 
known as the author of the WAIS, WISC, 
and WPPSI, Weschler has made impor- 
tant contributions to many areas of the- 
oretical and clinical psychology. This 
book reflects that breadth, ranging as it 
does from his earliest work in experi- 
mental psychology to his later concerns 
with the very nature of intelligence and 
its role in the modern world. 


EIE 


Among the original Concepts and impor- 
_ tant problems discussed in the book are: 
* Non-intellective factors in intelligence 
* Global intelligence 


* The use of deviation IQ at all age 
levels 


* The difference between machine and 
human intelligence 


* The range of human capacities 


The role of intelligence in the modern 
world 


This book will be both fascinating and 
valuable to all clinical, School, and coun- 
selling psychologists, personality psy- 
chologists, and users of the Weschler 
Scales of Intelligence. 

1974, In preparation 


© 
ACADEMIC 
PRESS, INC. 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 10003 


DORSEY 
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STUDIES IN PERSONNEL АМО 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 
Edited by EDWIN A. FLEISHMAN, American 
Institutes for Research, and ALAN R. BASS, 
Wayne State University 

This book is designed for use in personnel, in- 
dustrial, and organizational psychology. It is 
particularly appropriate for introductory and 
survey courses in these fields. The content in 
this new Third Edition has been condensed. 
About 45 percent of the articles are new and of 
these most have appeared since 1967. 

As in the previous two editions, this Third 
Edition retains a balanced coverage of the field 
of industrial psychology, while stressing more 
recent and socially relevant issues of concern 
to the field. Examples of topics covered which 
are new include assessment centers, training of 
hard-core unemployed, discrimination in em- 
ployment testing, organizational development, 
and the four-day work week. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, Third Edition 
LAURENCE SIEGEL and IRVING M. LANE, 
both of Louisiana State University 

Intended for undergraduate students enrolled in 
survey courses variously designated Business 
Psychology, Industrial Psychology, or Industrial 
and Organizational Psychology. Through dele- 
tions and additions, the authors have integrated 
recent research literature into their discussions 
of “traditional” topics carried over from pre- 
vious editions. This has led to expanded cov- 
erage of such topics as testing and training for 
disadvantaged employees, job enlargement, 
laboratory training, etc. The balance of the text 
has been altered by reducing the proportional 
coverage of topics in personnel psychology and 
increasing proportional coverage of topics in 
human relations and organizational psychology. 


For examination copies write 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 


“. ,. a book every professional 
should read. Not to read it—is dangerous." 


SURVIVAL: BLACK/WHITE 


Florence Halpern 


"Florence Halpern has written a book the whole 
world should read —at least every American, and cer- 
tainly every student of psychology, education, psy- 
chiatry, and social work. This book should be placed 
on every college reading list in the social sciences. 

In her preface, Dr. Halpern states: 

This book is about black people. Since 1 am white I 
think some explanation for what may be regarded as 
presumptuous behavior on my part is indicated. My 
purpose is to communicate to others how I became 
involved in the lives of the southern black people and 
how my perception and understanding of them changed 
as the result of that involvement. My hope is that what 
is written here will help other white people ‘feel and 
think black.’ 

She succeeded with me, and while 1 myself work with 
predominantly black people and I have developed per- 
ceptions and understandings of my own, Dr. Halpern 
has helped me immeasurably in increasing my abilities 
to ‘feel and think black.’ 

Walking in the black man’s shoes is essential for 
those of us who are not black, but who are intimately 
involved in the struggle the black people are now wag- 


Pergamon General Psychology Series, Volume 15 


ing to assert their economic, political, and psycholog- 
ical rights. ... 

Dr. Halpern is a gifted psychologist. She has made 
many contributions not only to the clinical under- 
standing of people, but to the field of psychology it- 
self. She has helped it grow as a profession. Now she 
alerts that profession to the dangers of putting stamps 
of psychological approval on researches, poorly con- 
ceived and poorly executed, that exploit the myth 
of racial inferiorities. She looks toward psychology to 
make its greatest contribution now; namely to 
* communicate the meaning of individual and group 
differences without accompanying value judgements 
or emphasis on superiority and inferiority.’ 

I repeat, this is a book every professional should read. 
Not to read itis dangerous.” 
—Esther P. Rothman, Ph.D. 
New York, New York 
—THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
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ENCYCLOPEDIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Sometimes it makes sense to use a 3%4-pound, 700-page text in the 
introductory course. Sometimes it doesn't. 


It doesn't when most of your students aren't psychology majors. 
It doesn't when you assign other readings and activities. 
It doesn't when you're teaching a semester or quarter course. 


Less material here in fewer pages. 

More stress on what is really important for a sound understanding 
of basic Psychology—with more on human behavior than many 
texts. A scientifically sound, brief introduction to psychology that 
your students will understand and enjoy. 


. Clifford T. Morgan's 
A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


1974, softcover, 432 pages, $6.50. 
Instructor's manual available. 
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MANAGER 
MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


A major multi-national manufacturing 
company which recognizes the value of 
its human resources has an immediate 
opening for a thoroughly experienced 
manager to direct its Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Program. Individuals should have a 
Ph.D. in Behavioral Science and a min- 
imum of 5 years experience in Human 
Resource: Development, applying the 
concepts of McGregor, Maslow and 
others. 


Interested candidates are invited to for- 
ward resume summarizing education, 
managerial experience, salary history 
and requirement in confidence to 
MRRPB, 416-22-04, P.O. Box 1919, 
Detroit, Michigan 48231. 


Self-Fulfillment & Aging 
Avocational Psychology in 


Managing a Tri-Powered Life 


By G. L. Freeman (psycho-physiological researcher on 
original Yale Institute team, Prof. at N.U. and 'Starred 
Man’ in the '30's; Lecturer-consultant for Cornell, 
New School, Magazines of Industry, Navy and SBA, 
Washington, avocations publicist on National Lecturer 
circuit in the '40's; funded researcher on aging from 
Guggenheim, SSRC, IMH, Cambridge, etc. and pre- 
retirant counsel for executives and professionals in 
the '50-'60's.) Retiring, himself, at age of 70 from 
heading American Life Foundation Study Institute, 
this is a life's-time study of three basic factors in 
man's life style. i 
Dr. Karl Menninger says, "Your Energetics of Human 
Behavior via Homeostatic Mechanisms is, for me, à 
Psychology Classic. . . . Looking forward to your 
study on aging." 
About 200 pages, covering 40 areas like Body-Brain 
Development and Homeostasis; IVP Retirement Tests; 
Tests, Vocation & Avocation in Self-Fulfillment; Over- 
active Sex & Spiritual Arousal; Overt & Covert Meas- 
ures in Aging; Gerontology’s Life-span Increment 
or Longer Life for What; 30 Selected Client-cases 
ak for Themselves; Avocations as Re-creation; Ap- 
pendices, Bibliography, Glossary and Indices. 
A challenging 1,000 copy private edition here offered 
to researchers, therapists and counsellors at $15.00 
on a first-come-basis. Send check or Institutional . 
order direct, American Life Foundation, Watkins Glen, 
N.Y. 14891. Full brochures available on request. 1 
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Schizophrenia 
as a 

Life 

Style 


ARTHUR BURTON, Ph.D., formerly California 
State University; JUAN J. LOPEZ-IBOR, M.D., 
University of Madrid School of Medicine; and WER- 
NER M. MENDEL, M.D., USC School of Medicine 


This is a book within the scope of the new radical 
psychiatry—its premise: that schizophrenia is a special 
state of being, amenable to behavioral change through 
psychotherapy and special group experiences. Like 
Laing and some others, the authors subscribe to the 
possibility of schizophrenia as a way of life—a life 

style. They offer certain alternatives to long-stand- 
_ ing but inadequate theoretical formulations concern- 
ing schizophrenia, presenting theory from a new 
- vantage point and with a view to a basis for treatment. 

192 pp., $8.50 
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RINGER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC./200 PARK AVE. SOUTH, NEW YORK 10003 


MICROFORM 


@ JOHNSON ASSOCIATES, INC.* 


Intervention 
Survey and Guide to Services 


SHEILA A. FISHER, Ph.D. 
Foreword by NORMAN L. FARBEROW, Ph.D. 


A unique synthesis of the techniques in use at suicide 
prevention and crisis centers throughout the country, 
The author, with a background of SPC and clinical 
work with troubled “hotline” callers, details the 
operation of the centers, from funding to followup 
services. Numerous appendices provide samples of 
worksheets, referral and follow-up forms, publicity, 
and a training manual. The relevance of the ma- 
terials commends their use in social problems courses, 
as well as by mental health professionals and com- 
munity leaders. 


IN SIX PARTS: Introduction. The Human Revolu- 
tion. Why 24-Hour Telephone Services, National 
Survey and Results, Selected Categories Concerning 
Operation Techniques. Summary and Conclusion. 
288 pp., illus., $6.95 
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The Two Faces 
of Symbolic Activity 


When Howard Pollio of the University of Ten- 
nessee decided to write THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SYMBOLIC ACTIVITY, he wanted to avoid 
the pitfalls of other books on the subject. He 
wanted to show both sides of the story. And so 
this book deals fairly with the two most signifi- 
cant general approaches to symbolic activity— 
associative and information processing. 


In the words of the author: ^. . . І have tried 
to write each chapter as an ‘insider’ might. So, 
for example, if I were writing an associative 
chapter, | have tried to write as an associative 
psychologist might, and if I were writing an 
information-processing chapter, I have tried to 
Write as an information psychologist might." 


Within the context of both of these approaches, 
Pollio treats the five topics of memory and for- 
getting, concept formation, problem solving, 
the development of thinking, and language and 
language use. And, in his exploration of the 
field, he deals directly as well as experimentally 
With each topic. 


The book was written for junior/senior and 
graduate levels, and requires only introductory 
psychology as a prerequisite. (504 pp—1973— 
$12.95). 


SOME OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY by 
Wiggins, Renner, Clore, and Rose (705 pp, 95 
illus—1971—$11.25) 

PERSONALITY AND PREDICTION: PRIN- 
CIPLES OF PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT by 
Wiggins (656 pp, 62 illus—1973—$17.50) 

THE ORIGINS OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 
by Corah and Gale (448 pp, 5 illus, paperbound 
—1971—$6.95) 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BEHAVIORAL STATIS- 
TICS, SECOND EDITION by Runyon and 
Haber (351 pp—1971— $8.95) 

If you would like examination copies of any of 
these books, contact Addison-Wesley. 
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ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
142 Jacob Way 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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You Need 
Is Already 
Within You. 


Discover It 


Everything 


Arica is a totally new experience which 
combines the wisdom of the past with 
modern scientific knowledge to solve 
the problems of the present. 

Based on a cohesive philosophy 
including theories of personality, moti- 
vation and consciousness, Arica 
focuses on developing and unifying 
the body, the mind and the emotions. 
It aims to increase vitality; eliminate 
negative emotional states and replace 
them with positive ones; increase 
mental clarity, and create a permanent 
higher level of awareness. Psychology 
Today has called Arica "the nearest 
thing we now have to a university for 
W altered states of consciousness" 


Arica is a system of Scientific Mysti- 
cism. Scientific because it requires no 
guru or belief structure. Instead each 
exercise is approached experimen- 
tally, as a hypothesis to be tested. 
Mysticism because Arica affirms that 
the goal of the individual is unity— 
unity within each person, between 
persons, and within the society as 

a whole. 

Arica is an open center. Drop by an 
Arica Teaching House anytime for a 
visit or come to an Open Path Introduc- 
tion every Wednesday evening held in 
major cities. 

Experience Arica and begin to 
discover yourself. 


ARICA 
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For a quarter century or more, ever since the end of 
World War II, psychology has been growing fast in 
ideas, methods, knowledge—data all over the place. 
To maintain perspective is difficult enough, but the 
difficulty is increased by our publications. It is 
bad not to see the wood for the trees, but worse 
not even to get to see a real tree because you're 
lost in the bushes, the undergrowth of insignificant 
detail and so-called replications, the trivial, the 
transient, the papers that haven't an idea any- 
where about them. This, one must find his way 
through also. There is a useful maxim that I owe 
to my colleague Reg Bromiley: What's not worth 
doing is not worth doing well. The journals are full 
of papers that are very well done and will not be 
heard of again. One well-known journal almost 
makes them its specialty. For all these reasons or 
in one or another of these ways it is easy to lose 
sight of the fundamentals of psychology as it stands 
today. 

It's hard to keep up, even in your own specialty. 
How сап you hope to know what's going on—or not 
going on—in someone else's? But if you don't, 
if you haven't some general idea at least of others' 
work, you lose perspective. Psychology is not clini- 
cal psychology; it is not physiological psychology; 
it is not social or comparative or developmental or 
human experimental psychology. It is something 
more, comprising all those lines of approach to the 
central mystery. When the clinical psychologist 
forgets that he is a psychologist too, what does he 
become? If he's real good, he becomes a second- 
rate psychiatrist (since he lacks medical compe- 
tence). When the physiological psychologist for- 
gets it, when he slides downhill to become an ex- 
pert on the red nucleus or the cingulate gyrus or 
the cornu ammonis, for its own sake and not as a 


1 This article was the APA Invited Address presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 

tion, Montreal, Canada, August 29, 1973. 
^ . The critical advice of Dalbir Bindra and Virginia Douglas 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to D. O. Hebb, Mc- 
Gill University, P. O. Box 6070, Montreal 101, Quebec, 
Canada, 


` Thomas Jefferson, who swore “eternal hostility” to 


McGill University 1 


key to an understanding of behavior, he takes the _ 
easy path to simpler problems. He may be a good 
physiologist, but he's not a psychologist any longer. 
Psychology is tough, and it's important. 

The current flood of papers, that deluge of data, 
leads us to forget fundamentals. I meet graduate | 
students in seminar each year. They come from 
good schools and they've had as good teaching as. 
there is. And most of them have no clear ideas 
about the relation of mind to body, or about con- 
sciousness, or what thought is, or free will. I didn't 
say good ideas (those are the ones I agree with); _ 
I only said clear ideas. They seem not to have 
been led to think about such problems. In seminar - 
they hope the problems will go away if they just 
keep quiet about them. A majority, I would say, | 
have no clarity even about the heredity-environ- 
ment question; and this, ladies and gentlemen, I am _ 
inclined to give you the discredit for, since the 
literature suggests that some of you don’t either. 

T begin to sound like a prophet in ancient Israel, 
misanthropic, damning everybody—like Amos, 
“Woe unto them at ease in Zion!”—or a certain 
later prophet, “Woe unto you, scribes and phai 
sees! Especially the scribes. peus 

The questions of mind, free will, thought—these 
are not unimportant matters, not insignificant. 
That book of Fred Skinner's (1971) Beyond Free- 
dom and Dignity has demonstrated that they have 
real practical meaning. Skinner thinks the ques- 
tions are important, and so do I. You no doubt 
realize that my answers differ from his, but I ap- - 
plaud his concern with fundamentals. And some of 
the criticism of Beyond Freedom and Dignity _ 
shows (like some of the criticism of Arthur Jensen) д 
that there are questions on which some human ps 
chologists—you know, the ones who don’t work wi 
animals—feel no need to think, They have ready- 
made answers. | Y 

One of those ready-made positions goes back to 


any form of “tyranny over the mind of man." 
Skinner proposed to make people want to be good— 


- and caught hell for it. He was told it is wicked to 
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"manipulate" the minds of others, and wicked 
do anything to interfere with full freedom of choice. 
This is evil; this is something that no good hu- 
manistic, democratic, libertarian would ever do? 

. Such statements are pure unthinking nonsense. 

For what is a moral education? The very psy- 
chologists and philosophers who talk most about 
freedom are the ones who tolerate no nonsense from 
their children or their students, in moral and politi- 
cal questions. A liberal, democratic, moral educa- 
tion sets out, rightly, to remove freedom of choice 
from a child's mind in moral questions. The 
tyranny Jefferson objected to was imposing ideas 
he didn't agree with (and we don't agree with to- 
day, either). Imposing ideas we agree with is OK, 
and necessary too. Education is in a bad way if a 
boy on reaching maturity has to sit down and argue 
out the question before deciding whether race prej- 
udice is a good thing, or cruelty to animals, or 
fascist governments, or “Watergating”—or if a girl 
leaving home has still to figure out whether a career 
in shoplifting or prostitution would be a good idea. 
Impose ideas? Try to limit freedom of choice? 
Of course we do, all of us. Skinner's critics will say 

— at once that this isn’t at all what they were talking 

. about. Maybe so, but it's clear they didn't stop to 


| think before giving out the word, and I still don't 


see what's wrong about making people want to be 
good—if we could only make it work! 
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I am gradually getting around to an answer to 
the question, What is psychology about? by first 
telling you some things it is not or should not do. 
I have said that Psychology is not one of the many 
narrow specialties that, between us, we cultivate. 
It is more than any one of them. It is important 
for the welfare of psychology to keep reminding 
oneself about fundamentals and to think about 
some of those issues. Now, what psychology is. 

Psychology is a biological science. Before you 
clinical and social and vocational guidance types 
get up and leave, hear me a little further. I think 
anyone will agree—including the monkey trainer, 
the rat-brain plumber, and those who write down 
baby talk—that the urgent psychological problems 
are social and clinical. These are the big ones on 
‘which more light is needed to promote human wel- 
fare. These are the problems of prejudice and so- 


- cial conflict—at the worst, war—and the problems ` 


of mental disorder, neurosis and psychosis. Know- 
ing more about the rat and pigeon is—I personally 


` am sure—a step toward understanding man; maybe 
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for practical purposes it's a necessary step; but it’s 
peripheral; it’s a means, not an end. Memory, 
however studied, is an essential component of be- 
havior—but one component only. There is a larger 
picture to take account of, and its social and clinical 
implications are vital. 

So how is social psychology part of a biological 
science? I am not talking about the social insects, 
or schools of fish, or dominance in baboons—though 
these studies are enlightening too—but about man's 
social behavior looked at in the light of evolution. 
Man is a social animal. His society is complex, 
the experience and learning of the child growing up 
in it are complex, and so it is hard to trace the 
origins of adult human social behavior. With ani- 
mals, there's a better chance. Also, we are so 
habituated to human behavior that it is hard even 
to see some of its outstanding characteristics. 
Which of us, for example, if asked to list the pre- 
dictable features of man's behavior would include 
sleep—an instinctive pattern if there ever was one? 
A comparative perspective might not correct that 
particular blind spot, but it does help with others. 

Some students are still being taught that man by 
his nature is selfish; however, 35 years ago Craw- 
ford and Nissen's chimps showed that that is false. 
Students are still being taught, or allowed to think, 
that man dislikes work; Harlow's monkeys showed 
the falsity of that idea 25 years ago. Students are 
still being taught that hostility has to be acquired, 
from, bad teaching or from job competition. From 
that comes the dangerous doctrine that if there is 
no competition and no bad teaching, there will be 
no prejudice. That disastrous misconception could 
not survive if you observed how a group of “higher” 
animals—higher in evolutionary status, not in ra- 
tionality!—treats a stranger in their midst. A dog 
doesn't have to be taught to growl at strange dogs; 
the monkey doesn't need to learn to drive off the 
newcomer, who sins only by being unknown. And 
this irrational emotionality increases with evolu- 
tion, instead of decreasing. Man is a social animal; 
seen in that light, both virtues and faults make - 
more sense. 

There are other clarifications from work with 
nonhuman animals that tend to be forgotten in the 
human social situation. One example concerns the 
problem of language and language learning. The 
psycholinguist might have been farther ahead if he 
had recognized that language is a species-predict- 
able form of behavior, that is to say, instinctive be- 
havior, and recognized also that instinctive behavior 
in birds and mammals isn’t merely a matter of 
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3 heredity. Learning is part of instinct too. The 
. whole problem would have been clarified by read- 


. sult of the perceptual conflict. 


ing a 20-year-old paper, “The Descent of Instinct,” 
by Frank Beach (1955). Those who know no his- 
tory are condemned to repeat it. 

The social psychologist must recognize that there 
is a definite, definable sense in which he is a bio- 
logical rather than a social scientist. He doesn't 
really belong in the same grouping with the econ- 
omist, the anthropologist, and the political scientist 
—not even with the sociologist—if only because of 
that preoccupation with learning that all psycholo- 
gists share in one way or another. No psychologist 
of course agrees with any other psychologist, but 
they all have strong views about learning, rein- 
forcement, and John B. Watson. 

More fundamental, perhaps, is the fact that the 
social psychologist approaches social phenomena 
from the point of view of the participating indi- 
vidual, instead of regarding the group as an entity. 
As evidence, consider the traditionally close rela- 
tion between social and personality as fields of 
teaching and research; personality is by its essence 
the study of the individual. Add to all of this that 
social psychology has become experimental—not 
really true of any other social science—and you 
can see why it is not unreasonable to regard it as a 
biological science as well as a social one. 

And clinical psychology too, which has always 
had an important connection with the biological 
field. I may remind you that the definitive dem- 
onstration of a breakdown due only to experiential 
pressure, on an otherwise normal organism, is the 
experimental neurosis that was first observed by 
Shenger-Krestovnikova, in Pavlov’s laboratory. 
Perhaps you thought, when I said that clinical psy- 
chology is a biological science, that I was going to 
say that mental disorder is all due to heredity—or 
brain tumors. I am really not as simpleminded as 
that. It's true that psychosis sometimes originates 
in some sort of lesion in the brain, but only some- 
times. And it's never heredity by itself—or ex- 
Perience by itself, either. Always, always, it’s an 
interaction of heredity with environmental agents, 
or—a slightly different proposition—constitution 
interacting with experience. Even that classical 
Pavlovian demonstration, the experimental neurosis, 
was induced by experience but was a function of 
heredity, too. Only some dogs broke down as a re- 
The biological view 
doesn’t mean forgetting Freud—after all, Freud and 
animal-rearing experiments are in full agreement 
about the lasting effects of the early environment. 


And behavior therapy: It takes differ 

day, but all goes back to’ ‘Skinner, the rat, and the 
pigeon. And behavior therapy today is radically — 
affecting clinical procedures. 

The biological view 15-а corrective against going 
to extremes. No one in touch with animal work 
today is likely to overlook the role of experience in 
mental disorder; even when a constitutional dis- 
turbance is the principal cause, experience still plays 
a part and must be dealt with: Supply the missing 
adrenal cortical hormones, and you may still have 
to use psychotherapy to get the patient back on an 
even keel. And the biological view will remind you 
that there are constitutional factors involved, to a 
major degree, in many cases of neurosis and psy- 
chosis. How anyone can say that there is no men- 
tal illness, that neurosis is all a social fiction, I 
can’t see. Anyone who observes the suffering that 
can go with an endogenous depression must know 
that is false. Give the devil his due: There are _ 
medical elements in many cases, and chemotherapy 
is frequently essential. The psychological elements — 
are there, too, and we may have to fight to have - 
them recognized, but you can seen a good case by _ 
overstating it. 

Anyway, what all this says is ‘that seeing psy- - 
chology as a biological science need not prejudice a — 
soundly psychological point of view; and it does — 
help, sometimes, to keep one from talking nonsense, — 
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There are many people who are unhappy about . 
the course of modern psychology, and, I regret to — 
say, this includes some psychologists. The objectors s 
do not want an objective science, but a sort of self- 
contemplation. Not the hard-shell introspection of | 
Titchener, Külpe, and Wundt, but something Ki 
sloppier. They tend to be dualists at heart, and | 
they dislike what they think of as the materialism 
of experimental psychology; and they consider that. 
psychology's true business is not with cats or 
monkeys, not brain lesions, not the use of tachisto- 
scope or the analysis of variance. The more pro- 
found human experiences are what we should be | 
working on. They want us to deal directly with 
the mystery of existence now. Some of this is 
simply antiscience—antiscience of any kind—which. 
we needn't bother with here. But when someon 
thinks a science can be run that way, there ¿s much 
to be said. 

Subjective science? There isn't such a thing. 
Introspectionism is a dead duck. It is theoretically 
impossible: See Charles S. Peirce, America" s great- 
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est philosopher, 100 years ago; Gil t Ryle, 
philosopher; Garry Boring, Mr. Psychology; and 
George Humphrey, American-trained Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Psychology—a pretty distinguished lot for 
you to disprove if you think introspection is still in 
business. And then, if you do disprove them (no- 
body has tried so far), you still have to explain how 
come, if that subjective approach is the true path 
to a knowledge of man, it has achieved so little. 
What can you point to that either Wundt or Titch- 
ener left behind him, what light on the problem of 
mind and thought and feeling? Külpe, in a way, 
did better, for his work pointed straight to the 
proposition that psychology is objective, not sub- 
jective. William James is not an argument for sub- 
jective psychology; he took introspection for 
granted, but search his pages and you'll find pre- 
cious little introspective data. Introspecting was 
not what James did. 

And Freud—you realize of course that Freud's 
method with the unconscious was, by definition, ob- 
jective—the study of that part of mental activity 
. that the patient cannot report. Piaget—objective 
© method; Lashley on serial order and thought—ob- 
|. jective method; Köhler on insight; Lewin on leader- 
` ship; Harlow on love—all objective. What is there 
| to cite as a contribution from subjective method 
that can be put beside their work? 

And the same question must be asked about hu- 
manistic psychology. What is the payoff? What is 
у its contribution to knowledge? I sympathize with 
_ the feeling that scientific psychology, as far as it 
has gone today, leaves much to be desired in the 
= understanding of man and has little to tell us about 
how to live wisely and well. I am inclined to think 
that scientific psychology will always be incomplete 
in that sense. But the remedy is not to try to re- 
make a science into one of the humanities. Hu- 
anistic psychology, I think, confuses two very 
fferent ways of knowing human beings and know- 
ing how to live with self-respect. One is science; 
_ the other is literature. A science imposes limits on 

itself and makes its progress by attacking only those 
_ problems that it is fitted to attack by existing 
knowledge’. and methods. Psychology has made 

much progress in this century, and the rate of 
- progress is accelerating, but it is limited and must 
be limited if it is to continue its progress—limited 
the questions it can ask, but sure in its results. 
. The other way of knowing about human beings 
5 i ve artistic insight of the poet, novelist, 
matist, and biographer. This alterna- 
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ing source of light on man, going directly to the 
heart of the matter. If you refer to literature as а | 
source of knowledge to a scientific type, he'll laugh 
at you. How can a novelist or a poet—a poet for 
god’s sake—make discoveries? How can he have a 
-knowledge of man that science hasn't? Science is 
the up-to-date thing; the paraphernalia of experi- 
ment and controlled observation and analysis of 
variance are the ways to find things out. Pick 
and shovel are out of date, now that we have bull- 
dozers? But you can do things with a pick and 
shovel that you can't with a bulldozer; a man on 
foot can make observations that you can't make 
from a limousine. I challenge anyone to cite a 
Scientific psychological analysis of character to 
match Conrad's study of Lord Jim, or Boswell's 
study of Johnson, or Johnson's of Savage. 

It is to the literary world, not to psychological 
science, that you go to learn how to live with people, 
how to make love, how not to make enemies; to 
find out what grief does to people, or the stoicism 
that is possible in the endurance of pain, or how if 
you're lucky you may die with dignity; to see how 
corrosive the effects of jealousy can be, or how 
power corrupts or does not corrupt. For such 
knowledge and such understanding of the human 
species, don’t look in my Textbook of Psychology 
(or anyone else’s), try Lear and Othello and Ham- 
let. Asa supplement to William James, read Henry 
James, and Jane Austen, and Mark Twain, These 
people are telling us things that are not on science’s 
program. Trying to make over science to be simul- 
taneously scientific and humanistic (in the true 
sense of that word) falls between two stools. 
Science is the servant of humanism, not part of it. 
Combining the two ruins both. 
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So, then, finally, what is psychology about? And 
the answer I give you is one I got from K. S. Lash- | 
ley: Psychology is about the mind: the central is- 
sue, the great mystery, the toughest problem of all. 
I grant that psychology is concerned with other 
matters, subsidiary questions; in fact, I have just 
been saying that a science must move slowly and 
can't hope to go right to the heart of things. There 
are many subsidiary questions to be clarified before 
we will have final answers to the central question, 
before we understand the operations of mind—if we 
ever do really understand them, Nevertheless, there 
are some answers possible that were not possible 
when Lashley first saw a set of Golgi slides of the 
frog brain and thought it might be possible to find 


- out how the frog works. 
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the frog works, let alone man. In fact, the prob- 
lem looks tougher now than it did to Lashley in 
1910, but we have made some advances, and there 
are some things one can say—that a biological 
science should say—about the human mind. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the mind, for 
Lashley, was not a spirit held in the body. Bio- 
logical science long ago got rid of vitalism. The 
idea of an immaterial mind controlling the body is 
vitalism, no more, no less; it has no place in science. 
I know that many of you are dualists and do be- 
lieve that the mind is something other than brain 
activity. Indeed, it is conceivable that you are 
right. There is no way of proving the null hypothe- 
sis, no conceivable way of proving the nonexistence 
of something as slippery as the soul. But I put it 
to you that the null hypothesis can be disproved. 
1f you believe in the existence of a spirit that guides 
man, the scientific and logical procedure for you is 
to assume its nonexistence, with the expectation 
that some day it will be found that this “null hy- 
pothesis” is insufficient. That is, if you will take 
as a working assumption that there is no soul, you 
may one day show that there is one. This means 
that believers and unbelievers can avail themselves 
today of the same working assumption, of monism 
instead of dualism. Anything else, today, is not 
science, 

Mind then is the capacity for thought, and 
thought is the integrative activity of the brain— 
that activity up in the control tower that, during 
waking hours, overrides reflex response and frees 
behavior from sense dominance. I do not propose 
here to refute, once more, the Watsonian notion 
that thought is muscular activity, mainly of the 
vocal organs. Walter B. Hunter, a tough, be- 
havioristically minded scientist, showed how to 
refute it in 1913. The delayed-response method 
shows that response is not controlled by sensation 
alone. There are other demonstrations of the same 
thing, and the learning theorist who does not recog- 
nize it is simply refusing to face reality. 

The fact of thought as a semi-independent factor 
in behavior is something that anyone working with 
mammals is familiar with. It is summed up in the 
third law. (The first law is, If anything can go 
wrong in the experiment, it will; the second law, 
Training takes time, whether or not anything is 
learned; and the third law, Any well-trained experi- 
mental animal, in a controlled environment and 
subject to controlled stimulation, will do as he 
damned well pleases.) 


3 ^а Joke and you may 
hearing it again. But it has a significance. 

not have struck you. What the third law is talking 
about is the fact of free will in animals—highi 
animals, at least—and what it says is that free 
is not some fancy philosophical abstraction or some- 
thing J. B. Rhine thought up, but an ordinar 
familiar, biological phenomenon, a product of evolu. E 
tion. Free will is not a violation of scientific law; 
it doesn't mean indeterminism; it's not mystical. 
What it is, simply, is a control of behavior by the 
thought process. Not all behavior is so controlled, 
even in the higher animal, reflexive response being А 
excluded. But most behavior of man or monkey 
or ape is under a joint guidance by sense input and 
the immediately prior pattern of cortical activity; — 
and the cortical component in that control is free ~ 
will. The idea that free will means indeterminism - 
is simply a misunderstanding. 

Let me take a minute more on this, because it's | 
important. I am a determinist. I assume that - 
what I am and how I think are entirely the products 
of my heredity and my environmental history, . 
have no freedom about what I am. But that is not. 
what free will is about. The question is whether 
my behavior is entirely controlled by present cir. 
cumstances. Heredity and environment shaped те, 
largely while I was growing up. That shaping, in- 
cluding how I think about things, may incline me 
to act in opposition to the shaping that the presen 
environment would be likely to induce: And so 
may decide to be polite to others, or sit down to — 
write this article when I’d rather not, or, on tl 
other hand, decide to goof off when 1 should be - 
working. If my past has shaped me to goof off, — 
and I do goof off despite my secretary's urging 
that’s free will. But it's not indeterminism. 
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Here again is evidence of the way in which physio- : 
logical and biological conceptions can be clarifying, р 
as we think about the evolution of that equipment | 
up in the control tower—between the ears—a 
how it works. One would think consequently: t 
physiological psychologists should be first among 
those who see man as a whole, those who keep us. 
reminded of the main objective: an understanding 
of that integrative function of the cerebral cor t 
that makes man what he is. And are they? | 
Mostly, no. Mostly they are afraid of theory. 
Mostly they are even worse at keeping an eye on 
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analysis of variance experts. Mostly. But some 
exception must be made for those whose work takes 
them into the neurological clinic and exposes them 
to the real problems of real people. A couple of 
Montreal examples are Brenda Milner, on the de- 
vastating effects of total loss of capacity to form 
new memories, and Ronald Melzack on pain—pain 
being pretty good at bringing out man's humanity, 
in one way or another. But the outstanding ex- 
ample for my present purposes is the work of 
Sperry and Gazzaniga on split-brain patients. For 
any one of you who is concerned about the mind- 
body question, for anyone who proposes to philoso- 
phize about the fundamental nature of conscious- 
ness, that work is essential. Read that if you never 
read anything else about the brain. I speak to the 
dualist especially, the one who considers that con- 
sciousness can't be something produced by the 
brain, Sperry (1968) made a case for his conclusion 
that longitudinal sectioning of the human brain into 
left and right halves has the result that the patient 
has two minds: a left-hand mind and a right-hand 
д mind, each with its own separate purposes, thoughts, 
. and perceptions. The surgeon's knife can cut brain 
_ tissue, no problem there: Can it also cut an im- 
material mind in two, make a longitudinal section 
of the ghost in the machine? Today, no one, psy- 
chologist, philosopher, neurologist, or humanist, is 
entitled to an opinion on the mind-body question 
= if he is unfamiliar with the split-brain procedure 
. and its results in human patients. 
_ I don't know, in general, that the objective-bio- 
-  logical-physiological approach is always clarifying, 
_ but I do know that we have nowhere else to look 
~ for ideas about the mechanics of thought. The 
ideas are speculative, certainly, but when science 
. Stops being speculative it Stops being science and 
| becomes technology. As an example we can take 
a long-standing puzzle concerning creative thought 
"d and see whether from an objective point of view it 
really need be so puzzling. What I'm talking about 
is the report by certain poets and mathematicians 
and scientists especially, that they have suddenly 
on occasion been given answers they didn’t work 
ош themselves, The poet finds himself listening to 
а poem, or part of a poem; the lightning calculator 
hears a voice telling him what the next step in cal- 
culation should be; the mathematician gives up on 
a problem and then when doing something else finds 
that he has the answer, sometimes not the kind of 
answer he expected; the scientist gets the solution 
to his problem in a dream. Now this must seem a 
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disconcerting sort of thing to happen to one, and - 
it's hardly surprising that some of those to whom it 
has happened have regarded it as a form of super- 
natural visitation. William Blake considered that 
some of his verse was dictated to him by his dead 
brother. A. E. Housman reported, of a particular 
poem of four stanzas, that two of the stanzas 
“bubbled up” into his mind; a third stanza came 
"with a little coaxing"; but then, he said, the 
fourth stanza, necessary to complete the poem, did 
not come: “/ had to turn to and compose it myself, 
and that was a laborious business."  Housman 
doesn't say where the first three stanzas came from, 
but he's quite clear that it wasn’t him that did it, 
It’s hardly surprising, when we consider this sort 
of thing, that some of the great religious authors 
considered that their words came direct from God. 

Now, today, God is less likely to get the credit. 
When the artistic or intellectual product takes one 
by surprise, a different source is apt to be thought 
of: namely, the unconscious. For a good example 
of this line of thought I refer you to Jacques Hada- 
mard (1954), who put the argument beautifully, 
mainly on the basis of the earlier argument by 
Henri Poincaré. I won't labor Poincaré's report, 
which you probably remember: In brief, he sweated 
over a problem and finally gave up—for the time 
being at least—and then, unexpectedly, out of the 
blue, found the answer in his thoughts and made 
one of his great mathematical discoveries. 

Poincaré, and following him Hadamard, discussed 
this phenomenon as proof of the existence of the 
unconscious: not as an annex or department, but 
like a separate mind, richer and more powerful and 
more creative than the mind we are conscious of— 
or the one they think we are conscious of—and not 
at all subordinate. And this seems today to be 
established doctrine. А science writer says the 
great mathematicians and scientists are the ones 
who have learned “how to tap the unconscious”— 
just like tapping a barrel of beer at a picnic. Lit- 
erary critics know all about the unconscious. There 
is a debate for example about Coleridge, and 
whether maybe too much credit is being given to 
his unconscious for Christabel and The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. Maybe Coleridge himself should 
have some of the credit. 

That’s getting pretty silly. But we can sym- 
pathize a little when we remember how strange 
some of the reported experiences must seem. 
Imagine for a moment that you are a theoretical 
physicist looking for a birthday present for your 
wife when you suddenly realize that H psi sub m 


üt of the blue. A thing like that might shake any- 
dy. Or you drink a bottle of beer, go for a walk, 
d with equal suddenness find yourself the pos- 
sor of half a poem, all ready to write down and 
ly needing a little work from you to complete it, 
Or, like Blake, you hear something like “Tiger, 


But what is the nature of the mystery? What 
isit that is puzzling? Why does this sound so sur- 
ising? Similar things in fact happen to us ordi- 
ry mortals all the time, only on a smaller scale. 
You try to think of a way to describe some experi- 
ence or other, with no success, and then the right 
words occur to you at the dinner table, or in the 
john, Trying to repair some gadget or building a 
"model of some sort you are momentarily balked, go 
On to other things, and then suddenly a solution to 
ithe difficulty occurs" to you, as we say. But this 
50 common it doesn't seem mysterious at all. So, 
in the first place, the mathematical and the poetic 
lenomena, may be noticed only because they're so 
extensive. A poet, for example, isn't surprised 
"when a single happy word or phrase occurs to him 
—that’s what it means to be a poet—but he may 
be surprised when bigger chunks of verse are pre- 
j "sented to his thought. 

But the main reason is that we’re all brought up 
0 think we know our own minds and what they're 
Up to at any moment; Thus, it's an exciting and 
omantic idea that each of us has within him an 
unknown entity, the unconscious, that makes us do 
l things we mightn’t otherwise. Freud's unconscious 
" Was mostly a doer of dirty deeds, but it’s even more 
L romantic now to think of it as something with 
Breat intellectual and aesthetic powers. None of 
this need be rejected. Гуе already referred you to 
the eminent psychologists and philosophers who 
lave, each in his own way, concluded that there is 
NO conscious mind in Herbart's sense and in Freud's. 
_ What goes on we know something about, but only 
incompletely and by inference, not by direct in- 
‘Spection, 

E From that point of view, the sudden occurrence 
new idea or new cognitiye program is intel- 
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Assume that a concept, an idea in the ordinary 
ense of the word, has the same sort of structure as 
| percept. We know that a percept of a table, or 
Car, or a book, or any such familiar object, is per- 
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Figure 1. Diagram of a new creative idea. 


ceived and imaged as a series of part-perceptions, 
with separate visual fixations. If a new creative 
idea is also a sequentially organized complex, cer- 
tain things become more intelligible. Consider the 
diagram in Figure 1, in which each letter represents 
a possible component of the new idea, the com- 
ponents occurring independently and more or less 
at random. For the problem solver, these are data 
and ideas originating in the “preparatory period” 
emphasized by every writer on this topic; for the 
poet, they are the result of that intoxication with 
words, and verbal imagery, that poets are known 
for, These separate ideational elements fire and 
subside, fire and subside, until the crucial com- 
bination occurs. The combination is represented 


in the diagram by K-L-M, firing in that order. | 


This is the new scientific idea or the happy poetic 
phrase. 

This model of creativity obviously explains the 
chance element in discovery, thoroughly docu- 
mented in the history of science. But it also ex- 
plains something else: why forgetting a problem 


might be a positive help—why “to invent, you must 


think aside." The sequences of ideational com- 
ponents cannot be really random, because of old 
habits of thought; and if L is strongly associated 
with, for example, R, the vital sequence K-L-M, 


without R, is not likely to occur. Thus, we have |. 
Claude Bernard's dictum that “those who have an — 


excessive faith in their own ideas are not well fitted 


to make discoveries,” and thus we can understand 


why, on occasion, a deliberate setting to one side, a 
deliberate cessation of effort to solve a problem, 
may lead to the solution unexpectedly. (This, of 
course, would not be necessary if you knew in ad- 
vance which are the right ideational elements, but, 
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’s full of surprises.) : 
. . The question that one is apt to ask next is, How 
` does the thinker recognize the creative combination 
_when it occurs? But this is not the right way to 
ask the question. The real question is, What is its 
- special property? What makes K-L-M in the 
diagram hold together, instead of just disappearing 
as the other adventitious combinations do? And 
there is no answer available. We must suppose, 
from the subject’s behavior at this point, that the 
combination is one that has some special excitatory 
value for what is called “the prepared mind”—but 
. not for others. What the physiological basis is, is 
not apparent. In some way the new combination, 
the creative idea, is one that can take control of 
the stream of thought and of behavior. 

When we ask what the psychological character- 
istics are of the idea that can grab thought in this 
Way, an interesting point emerges. We usually 
link of the creative solution to a problem as one 
that affects practical affairs: The thinker can build 
a new kind of bridge, or make better bread, and so 
_ On. But, in fact, the idea that results often has no 

uch practical significance, but is held as a result 
СОЁ its effect on the thinker's further thought. I 
. have no intention at this stage of trying to trace out 
the ramifications of this effect, but I wish to draw 
jour attention to one particular aspect that hasn’t 
had enough attention in psychology. This is the 
ttraction of the mysterious, the unsolved problem, 
.the far-out idea that seems to contradict existing 
ledge. Such ideas are not at all foreign to 
ce and mathematics. As Barber (1961) has 
own, the great new ideas of science at first looked 
reposterous to professionals as well as to laymen, 
b t then when their organizing and claritying effect 
. Was seen, they became commonplace, 
But we can take this further and see an aspect 
human motivation that has not been adequately 
alt with. The far-out idea can be attractive in 
and of itself, apart from any clarifying effect. The 
f t of religion, the universality of strongly held 
dogmatic belief independent of any need of evidence 
) support it, is a fundamental fact, species pre- 
table. It is the “will to believe" of James, and 
| seems that belief becomes stronger, not weaker, 
'hen it meets a contradiction. Contradictions, and 
è preposterous, seem to have an inherent attrac- 
The relation to Festinger's "cognitive dis- 
nce" seems obvious. : 
There are parallel phenomena in behavioral sci- 
. I venture to say that old-time psychoanaly- 
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cause its central doctrines were so prepostek 
The parallel with religion is reinforced by the fre- 
quency of schisms and sects and vicious disagree- | 
ments about hairsplitting points of doctrine, A 
less dramatic example, but one I think in the same 
pattern, is the black box learning theory of 1945 
with its denial of an intracranial determinant of 
behavior, that is, a denial of thought, along with 
persistent refusal even to discuss opposed evidence 
such as Hunter's delayed response, or the phenome- 
non of mental set. And—still current and very 
much up-to-date—there is the example of para- 
psychology. 

I do not say that life after death is inconceivable, 
and I do not say that telepathy is inconceivable; I 
do say that the supporting evidence falls far short 
of what would be needed to establish such obviously 
important propositions. A case can be made that 
it is the romantic, mysterious nature of extra- 
sensory perception that attracts. Telepathy at 
short range is conceivable, barely, on the ground 
that the living brain is always broadcasting, though 
there is absolutely no suggestion of how it might 
have its effect on a second brain. But this becomes 
less conceivable when we are told that distance 
makes no difference to the transmission. And clair- 
voyance: Where does the energy come from in that 
case? Or in psychokinesis? I could agree that 
these doctrines had a rational origin, an evidential 
basis, if I saw the parapsychologist worry about 
the physiological implications, or about the problem 
of the conservation of energy. He is saying that 
there are big holes in physiology and physics. Set 
aside precognition, the very idea of which contains 
a contradiction, and one must still have doubts, 
to say the least, about parapsychology, as long as 
it maintains that bland disregard for the physical 


implications. Science, including biological science, 


is one body of thought. 

I may have missed someone in these unprovoked 
aggressions, in this catalog of gripes, but it’s time 
for me to wind it up. I have argued that psychol- 
ogy is a biological science, including its social and 
clinical wings; that a science is self-limiting, hold- 
ing more or less strictly to its own narrow modes 
of procedure; and consequently that mixing psy- 
chology up with other ways of knowing human be- 
ings—the literary and artistic way—is to the 
detriment of both. We must honor the humanities, 
but a science cannot imitate them, I have answered 
the implied question, What is psychology about? by 
saying that its central concern must be man’s mind 


; Е by degrees. It is a far pon and in 1, 13: 
"the meantime we have to keep on with the study of BracH, Е. A. The descent of instinct. 
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Supplement to Listing of APA-Approved 
Doctoral and Internship Training Programs 


The Committee on Accreditation announces the following changes in the list of 
APA-Approved Doctoral Programs in Professional (Clinical, Counseling, and School) 
Psychology and in the list of APA-Approved Internship Programs in Professional 
Psychology. These changes update the listings published in the September 1973 
American Psychologist (pp. 844-848). Complete lists are available on request from 
the APA Educational Affairs Office. 


FULLY APPROVED DOCTORAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


University of Illinois (Clinical PsyD) 
Rutgers— The State University (School) 


The following fully approved internship training Progam ушшш terminated 
accreditation: 


Louisiana State University Medical. Center 
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Some Perspectives for 


EDWIN E. GHISELLI 


We industrial psychologists are a curiously intro- 
spective lot about our professional selves. For 
some reason or another we are greatly concerned 
about what we are doing, how we are doing it, and 
what we ought to be doing. In the very early days 
of industrial psychology, our folk heroes, people 
such as Viteles, Link, Bingham, Paterson, and 
Burtt, all had their say about the role of industrial 
psychology and what it should be concerned with. 
Those of us who formed the next generation con- 
_ tinued to insist on telling each other at great length 
| who we are, what matters we ought to consider, and 
how we should do what we do; and the current gen- 
eration has continued this custom of a periodic 
- auditing of our field. 
. I propose now to continue this custom, and I 
| shall discuss a rather mixed bag of matters that I 
believe we as industrial psychologists ought to think 
about. I shall consider some notions about the 
ature of the variables we use, the study of or- 
anizations, the role and nature of theory, the im- 
_ permanence of facts, and individual differences and 
individuality. 


ME 


The Nature of Variables 


As industrial psychologists we are concerned with 
various aspects of workers? behavior, together with 
С many factors that are related to, or determine, 
We examine the sundry variables that are 
mani estations of workers’ mental life or that bear 
. On it, ascertaining their interrelationships and the 
effects of one upon another. Let us think a bit 
- about these variables. 
We become so involved with the psychological 
ari, that we propose as pertaining to occupa- 
1 avior, that we come to think and act as 
though those variables have a certain truth—a 


1Th article was a Distinguished Scientific Contribution 
7 at the annual meeting of the 
Association, Montreal, Canada, 
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reality of the same order as that of physical vari- 
ables. We fail to keep in mind that psychological 
variables are intellectual constructs, mere conven- 
tions. Generally, to be sure, they are useful conven- 
tions, for they provide meaningful descriptions of 
human behavior. Nevertheless, we must recog- 
nize the fact that the psychological traits and 
properties we formalize have a will-o'-the-wisp na- 
ture; perhaps they are there and perhaps they 
are not. 

Each of us tends to see the greater importance 
and relevance of certain psychological variables 
over others, and we go to great lengths to persuade 
our colleagues of their significance. This is not to 
say that the variables each of us finds to be of 
compelling interest are entirely unique, for this is 
not the case by any means. There is a great simi- 
larity in our training, and we are all the audience 
of the same professional and scientific conferences 
and publications. Consequently, it is not surprising 
to find that there is some sameness among us in 
the particular variables we perceive as pertaining 
to people. 

What I am saying is that when we set about 
examining workers' behavior, the particular vari- 
ables we distinguish as being relevant emerge from 
our individual notions about the psychological na- 
ture of man. These notions reflect our various in- 
dividual frames of reference, and since we have 
very similar backgrounds and operate in quite simi- 
lar intellectual environments, our various frames of 
reference are quite similar. The extensive com- 
merce we have with each other in the exchange of 
information and ideas has almost rigidly institu- 
tionalized the sorts of variables that we permit each 
other to use. 

We psychologists are not the only people who 
speculate about the essence of human nature, nor 
are we the only ones who have insight into it. The 
ordinary man constantly observes the behavior of 
his fellows and ponders about the factors that de- 
termine it. As a result of his experiences with his 
fellow workers, together with the pains and joys he 
himself has experienced in connection with his job, 
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“he develops some quite shr oti E 


verbial philosophizing of the taxi driver is not en- | 


tirely trivial, nor are the chattering comments of 
the coffee shop waitress absolutely witless. — 

The working Jill and Joe fend for their existence 
in the harsh realities of the world. The fact that 
they survive and pursue useful careers in such a 
demanding social environment is testimony to the 
fact that they possess considerable insight into the 
varieties of behavior human beings manifest and 
into the sorts of factors that determine this be- 
havior. The layman’s ideas about man’s mental 
machinery are by no means without substance, and 
by ignoring them it is quite possible that we are 
missing a truly rich lode. 

In formal interviews and informal conversations 
with people about work and matters pertaining to 
it, my attention has been drawn to a number of 
variables that describe significant aspects of the 
behavior of workers, that I had just not thought of 
before, and that I found both interesting and use- 
ful. As an example, let me cite a property which 
might be called the hobo syndrome. This syndrome 
can be defined as the periodic itch to move from a 
job in one place to some other job in some other 
place. I have seen this syndrome in all manner of 
people, from those engaged in occupations that re- 
quire little by way of training or skill, to those in 
substantial managerial positions. This urge to 
move seems not to result from organized or logical 
thought, but rather would appear more akin to 
raw, surging, internal impulses, perhaps not unlike 
those that cause birds to migrate. Floaters readily 
provide socially acceptable explanations for their 
peripatetic activity, but under careful examination 
these explanations turn out to be little more than 
rationalizations. The simple fact is that after being 
in one place for a matter of months, or perhaps a 
year or so, depending on the strength and peri- 
odicity of his itch, the individual is impelled to pack 
up and move to another place and another job. 

Folk songs often are authentic expressions of a 
people’s concerns, characteristics, and motives, and 
the variable I am trying to particularize for you is 
often described in them. In the ballad of the hobo, 
the lay of the wandering cowboy, and the song of 
the itinerant worker, country and western music 
fully attests to the genuineness of this recurrent 
itch to move оп. Very likely, an analysis of the 
content of work songs would give industrial psy- 
chologists other new and interesting insights into 
the behavior of workers. In any event, many of 
the baffling cases I have come across in interviews 


fies his behavior and his thinking, but we ha’ 


sibility of this hobo syndrome as a factor that de- Я 
termines behavior, 9 
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Organizations 


I now turn to my second topic, the investigation of 
organizations. Today we call our field industrial 
and organizational psychology in order to acknowl- ` 
edge that we are concerned with men and women in 
a particular kind of social setting, the business or 
industrial organization. We have established new 
journals and have produced new and different sorts 
of books as outlets for our surging research and 
thinking about organizations. Yet I believe we 
have just begun to recognize a few of the many 
facets of the matter and to empirically explore 
them. To be sure, we are showing more and more 
breadth and sophistication in the ways in which we 
view our problems by considering the social setting 
wherein Jill and Joe labor, but I do not believe we 
go far enough. It seems to me that we tend to 
think of organizations simply as environments. 
Thus, we examine such matters as the effects of 
differences in the climates of organizations on the 
types of leadership that are most effective in them 
and the relationships between various sorts of or- 
ganizational structures and the need satisfactions — 
of the members of those organizations. 

Even dealing with organizations just at this level, — 
taking them solely as social environments, we need | 
more innovation. For example, we ought to be | 
giving much more attention to the sorts of socio- 
psychological dimensions along which organizations — 
vary. There have been some beginnings, for some 
of the braver and younger among us have directed - 
their thoughts to the kinds-of dimensions that can _ 
be used to describe organizations. Nevertheless, _ 
we are still at a relatively primitive stage, largely а 
concerning ourselves with variables that simply are _ 
descriptive of objective properties such as size 3 
sociological variables such as shape. We need x 
much more creative thinking and much more argu- _ 
ment and controversy among ourselves about the 
pertinent sociopsychological dimensions of organiza- 
tions. 1 i 

As we well know, there have been numeri 
studies of the effects of the organization on 1 
individual, showing various ways in which it modi- 


given little or no attention to the effects the indi- i: 
vidual has on the organization. We should be ex- _ 
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` people who can make significan: ges. е 


nature and operation of the organization and the 

different sorts of changes made by persons of dif- 

ferent abilities and personality traits. 

Furthermore, I believe that it is legitimate to 
examine the psychological nature of organizations, 
taking organizations as wholes. Traditionally, the 

_ study of organizations has been the province of 

` the sociologist, Nevertheless, I believe that we, 

too, can consider business and industrial organiza- 

. tions as individuals, individuals who vary among 

. themselves in a number of different psychological 

dimensions and who behave in ways that are char- 
acteristic of all kinds of individuals. 

For example, we can examine how organizations 
learn. When a factory is charged with turning out 
_ some new product, the initial rate of production is 
. low, and apparently as experience is gained, produc- 
- tion increases but with diminishing returns, so that 

a graph of production looks exactly like the tradi- 
ional learning curve of a single human being. The 
concurrent changes within the organization can be 
‘studied, Sometimes the workers who produce the 
7 duct discover more effective ways of working. 
The people who are charged with procurement often 
ind suppliers who can deliver the materiel more 
ickly and more regularly. More accurate ways 
f scheduling the flow of different parts of the work 

ay be developed. Industrial engineers have given 
'onsiderable attention to this matter, but industrial 
psychologists have almost completely ignored it. 
- Vet, certainly there are a number of psychological 
?roblems here, and industrial psychologists should 
jive some attention to them. à 
. It is said that a major problem in studying or- 
ganizations is the difficulty in securing more than a 
_ very few of them that can. be considered to be 
ш Шу comparable. Аза consequence, in studies of 
A ganizations it would appear that the number of 
| ust necessarily be quite small. When we 
. study people, however, we certainly do not insist. 
E they be comparable in all manner of charac- 
te ics. Indeed, in many situations we actually 
. seek heterogeneity in our subjects so that our find- 
| ings will be more generalizable, and T see no reason 
_ why we cannot argue in just the same way when we 
шау. organizations, The use of heterogeneous 
ples of organizations should make empirical 
ndings more meaningful and reliable. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the empirical study 
izations will be more difficult than the em- 
idy of people. Under the best of cir- 
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that can be manipulated and exposed to a variety of 

Specified conditions as we can do with human sub- 

jects. Furthermore, social and economic changes _ 

are always occurring so that over time we may noi 
have the constant and controlled conditions that 
are needed, One solution to this problem would be 
to use simulations of organizations, miniatun 
rather than actual business and industrial organiza- 
tions. 

Artificial organizations might be created in the 
psychological laboratory, organizations that- are 
comprised of relatively few people, perhaps just 10 
or 20. For many years, of course, social psy- © 
chologists have used small groups of people in the 
laboratory, assigning them various sorts of tasks — 
and systematically varying the conditions under _ 
which the groups operate. Many of these studies 
have been quite fruitful and have provided us with 
knowledge we would not be able to obtain other- 
wise, Furthermore, such studies may clarify issues, 
thus enabling us to do more pertinent field studies. 
In a similar way, industrial psychologists could as- 
semble groups of people in the laboratory, delegate _ 
different roles to the different individuals so that — 
they form the memberships of organizations, assign 
them some task as a goal of the organizations’ ac- 
tivities, and provide them with whatever facilities ^ 
are necessary. One does occasionally find in the 
literature reports of research of this sort, but not. 
often, and seldom by industrial psychologists. I be- 
lieve that the use of miniature models of organiza- 
tions might be very fruitful. For example, in some _ 
exploratory investigations utilizing miniature or- 
ganizations, I was able to observe the sorts of struc- 
tural changes that occur in organizations as they _ 
develop from infancy to maturity, and thence to - 
senescence. 

Another way of simulating organizations is by 
means of mathematical models. Mathematical 
models are, of course, common stuff in other social 
Sciences and in other areas of psychology. In eco- 
nomics, for example, we find a variety of mathe- 
matical models of the firm. In the areas of psycho- | 
metrics and learning, mathematical models have 
been developed that have proven to be quite useful. - 
We industrial psychologists can just as well develop 
mathematical models of organizations, models th 
would be useful in showing the effects of vario 
circumstances on specific aspects of the nature and 
operations of organizations. Let me give an ex- 
ample of the utility of this procedure. A while а, d 
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worked out a simple тай 


enabled me to ascertain the such. 

as size and shape of the organization on the quality 
of men who reach the upper levels of management 
as a result of regular promotion procedures. Inas- 
much as they deal with careers that extend over 
long periods of years, it. is unlikely that matters 
such as the foregoing can be studied in actual or- 
ganizations, ,It is with situations of this sort that 
mathematical models of organizations, and perhaps 
even miniature organizations, provide their greatest 
service. 


The Role. and Nature of Theory 


Now I would like to say a few words about theory 
and our use of it, I apologize if I appear to be 
lecturing you on such a basic topic as theory. 
Nevertheless, it is true that we industrial psycholo- 
gists almost entirely have been empiricists, and it 


‘is only recently that we have generated any real 


interest in that gossamer we call theory. 

We recognize, of course, the value of theory as a 
means for integrating the many bits and pieces of 
knowledge we have gained from a diversity of em- 
pirical investigations. As a consequence of this in- 
tegration, theory enables us to view a wide variety 
of otherwise disconnected facts in a total meaning- 
ful whole, and thus it is possible to extrapolate 
where there are gaps in our knowledge. Further- 
more, as we all recognize, theory is very useful in 
research, for it provides systematic guides to new 
directions research ought to take arid indicates new 
ideas that should be explored. 

Another valuable function that theory performs, 
and one that we industrial psychologists generally 
overlook, is as a means for evaluating the signifi- 
cance of empirical findings. Because empirical 
studies necessarily utilize samples of individuals 
rather than populations, the findings of a single 
study are seldom completely trusted, and so, com- 
monly, some statistical test is applied in order to 
gauge their dependability. Our statistical testing 
of differences and relationships has become as 
stylized as the courting dance of the whooping 
crane and often is just about as awkward. 

Inasmuch as theory provides an integration of 
findings from a diversity of other investigations, if 
the results of a single investigation are not con- 
gruent with an appropriate theory, then certainly 
there are good grounds for doubting their depend- 


ability. Indeed, demonstration of the statistical: 


significance of a set of findings is not enough. 


or for new theory. Jj 

When we develop a théory, we feel committed 
to defend it to the very end, for we take it as 
representing the revealed Truth with a capital T j 
So we bend the large portion of our efforts to fin 
ing data that support the theory and explaining | 
away data that are not congruent with it, and con- - 
sequently we invest too much of ourselves init, ^ ' 

We take theory as being an approximation of the 
truth. Our argument is that because our knowledge Ж 
is incomplete we do not know the precise nature of 
a particular phenomenon, but only bits and pieces 
of it. We say that in order for those bits and 
pieces to be comprehensible we develop a theory 
that explains them and integrates them into a | 
meaningful whole so that it provides at least a — 
semblance of the truth. As we acquire more and . 
more facts about the phenomenon, we modify our — { 
theories or develop new ones to take those facts 
into account, and thereby come closer and closer 
to the real truth. 

The history of psychology teaches us that seldom. 
are theories disproved by compelling empirical | 
evidence. Rather, theories just fade away because 
they become less fruitful and less interesting, and z 
so less popular. The work of Wertheimer and 
Watson did not really completely invalidate the D 
structuralism of Wundt and Titchener. To the 
generation of psychologists that followed them, ће — 
ideas of Wertheimer and Watson were just more 
exciting, and those of Wundt and Titchener seemed 
sterile. Whatever happened to Spearman's G? 
Gone with the wind. Yet, the multiple factor 
analyses of Thurstone and others did not really dis- 
prove Spearman's theoretical position, rather they SO 
showed that it is more meaningful and useful to 2M 
think of human traits as being multidimensional. 

Psychological theories wax and wane. They wax МІ 
as we attempt to overcome the deficiencies of older — | 
theory in explaining new facts and seek insights 
into new problems that now interest us. They 
wane not so much because they are found to be - 
wrong, but because they do not pertain to the new. 
problems that we, another generation of psycholo- 
gists, consider to be significant. We ought ever to 
bear in mind that theories are nothing more or le: 
than conveniences, aids to our understanding the. 
nature of man. ў DR 

What I am saying is that theories should work 
for us; we should not work for them. Theories E: 
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often the case. 


The Impermanence of Facts 


Next I would like to reflect on the survival value 
of the knowledge we arduously pursue in our so 
numerous empirical studies and report at such 
. length in the long parade of our voluminous jour- 
nals. Implicitly or explicitly, our position is that 
the characteristics of human nature revealed to us 
from our empirical investigations have the property 
of enduring truth. We believe that any informa- 
tion we obtain now about human nature was just 
as true in the past and will be just as true in the 
future. I wish to suggest to you that this is not 
necessarily the case. Quite the contrary, what we 
accept as being facts can by no means be taken to 
be enduring and established forevermore. 

We think of significant fundamental changes in 
human nature as occurring only over millenia. 
"Thus, we recognize that there are psychological as 
well as morphological differences between modern 
men and their arboreal and speluncean ancestors. 
. Nevertheless, is it not possible that changes in the 
basic character of mental activity can occur over 

aller spans of time? Since the turn of the cen- 
tury, has there not been such a variety of most sig- 
nificant social and physical changes in the world 
3 that have modified not only the environmental in- 
= fluences on man, but also his patterns of selective 
| breeding? So, is it not possible that in this short 
span of time there have been significant alterations 
in the environmental and genetic determiners of 
5 human behavior? 


n 


а 
- maintained itself by careful intermarriage. But the 
ipwardly mobile grandson of those middle-Euro- 
pean immigrants attending Harvard Graduate 
School of Business might well meet and marry a 
Back Bay Boston lass. It seems highly unlikely 
- that the factor structure of the traits and abilities 
3 f the offspring of this marriage, much less their 
personality dynamics and motivational complex, 
- would be precisely the same as those of their grand- 
Parents. Could not the genetic and cultural mix 
. produce something akin to hybrid vigor with rather 
E. rent psychological laws? 

In the last few years we have witnessed the quite 
suc den appearance of a generation of young people 


uropean immigrant, and Back Bay Boston stock’ 


strikingly different from those of the immediately - 
preceding generation of young people. The change 
Occurred so quickly that we are only beginning to 
recognize its significance. Surely this surging social 
movement has brought about basic changes in the 
psychology of people. The differences between the 
two generations certainly are more fundamental 
than just differences in mean scores in hair length, 
attitudes, motivations, and the like. Is it not pos- 
sible that culture-loaded and culture-focused in- 
struments such as the F Scale, as well as intelli- 
gence tests, do not measure precisely the same qual- 
ities in the two generations? Indeed, might it not 
even be possible that with individuals such as the 
young people of today, eager to learn so that they 
can quickly effect social changes, such a basic law 
as the superiority of distributed over massed prac- 
tice is reversed so that a quick and concentrated 
exposure to material results in more rapid learning 
than exposure to it spread out in time? 

While there might be disagreement about the ex- 
tent to which the fundamental psychological prop- 
erties of man change over time, there is no ques- 
tion but that the nature of the circumstances in 
which people work, together with the nature of 
their work, often change significantly over quite 
short periods of time, The introduction of stapling 
machines produced immediate modifications in the 
work of carpenters and in the particular skills they 
utilize, and the introduction of computers required 
executives almost overnight to be able to interpret 
and utilize great masses of new sorts of information 
and even to think and to state their problems in 
different and more precise terms. Consider the 
great changes in the degree of aggressiveness re- 
cently being manifested by those traditionally mild 
individuals, school teachers, as a result of the new 
permissive attitude toward unionization and strikes 
on the part of governmental workers. 

A fact about human behavior that is established 
in a particular situation, with the particular sorts of 
people who happened to be in it at the time, might 
well not hold at a future time if the sorts of people 
attracted to that situation change. There are many 
obvious circumstances that result in a change in the 
sorts of people who concentrate in, or are placed 
in, a particular job. War and economic crises pro- 
duce such changes, and so do social movements and 
legislative acts. Unquestionably there are many 
other factors which we simply do not recognize that 
cause shifts in the sorts of people who apply for a 
given job and work at it. 


m——— 
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We industrial psychologist: 


organizational situation with the passage of time, 
and we have given some, though lesser attention, to 
the possibility of changes in the sorts of people 
found in a particular job or organizational situa- 
tion. But as far as I can see, we have not even 
recognized the possibility that as time goes by sig- 
nificant modifications in the basic psychological 
machinery of people may occur. 

Fundamental to science is the proposition that 
facts once established are enduring, for if all were 
change we would have utter anarchy. Hence, in 
our training as scientists we were taught to believe 
that unless the attributes of nature have some 
permanence, it will be impossible to have any 
understanding of it. So deeply is this belief in- 
grained in us that I have felt forced to make as 
strong a case as possible for impermanence so that 
you will entertain at least some small possibility 
that what we think of as established facts are in- 
deed not necessarily enduring. I do not ask you to 
accept the proposition that all facts change, fade, 
and pass away as time goes by, but just to admit 
the possibility that some few might. 

I invite you to remember that we industrial psy- 
chologists are concerned with men and women who 
live in a dynamic society, a society that constantly 
seeks to change their nature, and who are engaged 
in performing tasks that are always undergoing 
modifications. As a consequence we ought to ex- 
pect that what we take to be established facts 
about workers’ behavior are not necessarily true 
forever. 


Individual Differences and Individuality 


I come now to the last matter I should like to dis- 
cuss, individual differences and individuality. A 
good part of the heritage of industrial psychology 
lies in differential psychology. The pioneers in 
industrial psychology, beginning with Miinsterberg, 
all realized that it is necessary to deal with the 
human problems of business and industry within a 
framework of individual differences. Unlike some 
of our colleagues, we industrial psychologists have 
never regarded the differences among individuals 
as bothersome “error variance.” Rather, we have 
always considered them as real and important. 
Perhaps because industrial psychology also has 
a heritage in psychometrics, we have generally held 
that it is more fruitful to think of people as differ- 
ing among themselves in quantitative rather than 


along continua, not among a series of si parate ant 
distinct classes. That is, we hold that the diffe 
ences among individuals are best considered - 


being differences in amount, frequency, or degree, 
Уз 


nothing to be gained by attempting to separa 
people into kinds or sorts. 
In recent years, our interest in the quantita| 
differences among people has led us to the exami 
tion of moderator variables and their role in ‘cd 
tingent relationships. We have considered com 
tingent relationships in connection with a variet 
of matters such as the validity of tests, leadership, 
and motivation. 
As I am sure you know, a moderator is a vari- 
able that monitors the relationship between two 
other variables. If scores on a variable are related 3 ) 
to the degree of relationship between scores on {о _ 
other variables, then we say it operates as a moi 
erator. Thus, for example, the higher and high 
peoples’ scores are on the moderator, the higher and _ ke 
higher is the relationship between their scores on 
two other variables. Other patterns can also occu 
The important thing is that for people whose scores. 
fall at different ranges on the moderator, the degre 
of relationship between their scores on the other tw 
variables is different. ‘ 
When we examine a variable to see whether 
not it moderates the degree of relationship betw 
two other variables, we are likely to analyze ow 
data ina fairly crude fashion. Typically, we divid 
individuals into a high- and a low-scoring 


erator and ascertain whether the degree of relati 
ship between scores on the two other variables 
the same or different for those two groups. n 
Perhaps because we have only recently begun to 
study contingent functions, we like to see the data " 
relative to a moderated relationship presented. in 
a simple manner such as I have just described. — 
However, inasmuch as presentations of this sort а! е : 
used repeatedly in study after study, I fear that we 
have come to think of a moderator as a property on ^ 
which individuals are differentiated into separate 
and distinct groups, rather than as a continuum on _ 
which individuals are distributed all along its. 
tent. Thus, we may say that the findings of. 
particular study indicate that in organizations tha! 
have a tall structure, supervisory success and u- 
thoritarian views about leadership are more losely | 
related than they are in organizations that have a - 
flat structure. The moderating variable, organiza: i: 
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kind. In our concern with convenience we over- 
look the fact that the moderating variable is in- 
deed. a continuous one along which organizations 
“уату. in accordance with the degree to which they 
- are tall or flat. 

` This view about the nature of moderator vari- 
ables has been reinforced as we have come to 
examine as moderators variables that are the clas- 
sical examples we cite to students as being qualita- 
tive variables. Thus, we examine as moderators of 
` the validity of occupational tests, E such as 
зех, race, and even “kind of name." 

_ I have no expertise that would permit me to make 
definitive statements about sex or race as variables. 
- However, I gather from those who are knowledge- 


E a popular game in the Far West and 


and sughter, Anna Louisa Ghiselli. Just on the 
f her name alone an earnest investigator 
hout any qualms would readily classify her as 
| Latin descent. Chiaramente questa bam- 
una vera latina. Her шу, however, is 


ing ‘more or less equally divided among German, 
Portuguese, Italian, and the three major sorts of 
How representative this child of heteroge- 
eous ancestry is of all western hemisphere people, 

mot indeed of all s of all hemispheres, 


Unless w we are concerned with matters such 5 


о value at all in E the somatic e 
al properties of people as moderators. In- 
е se could easily be made that when we do 
se somatic and nominal properties in this manner 
simply because we are intellectually lazy. As 
hologists ue social scientists we ought to be 


tors ap various psychological and social 
. We should be investigating the moderat- 
effects of quantitative variables such as various 
5 ıltural deprivations, roles accepted by the 
, the HS ons һе develops which re- 


'essit 
ior thrust upon him, and the їе на, directly 
measured, and Baden psychological and social 
factors. 

One of the values of the current social revolu- 
tion is a reaffirmation that.the classes to which 
people are assigned, classes differentiated on super- 
ficial bases such as somatic and nominal character- 
istics, should play no part whatsoever in making 
social judgments about people as in personnel selec- 
tion and evaluation. The position is taken that the 
sort or kind of person that individual is said to be 
should be completely ignored, and any differences 
that are found between so-called "sorts or kinds" 
of people with respect to employment, job perform- 
ance, or any social judgment of them should be 
taken as being purely incidental. If differences be- 
tweeri classes are found, those differences are better 
attributed to more fundamental quantitative psy- 
chological and social variables which for one rea- 
son or another have some association with those 
classes. 

Indeed, rather than placing importance on the 
uniqueness of the classes or categories of people, 
we ought to be focusing our attention on the unique- 
ness of the individual. Individuality, too, is a 
real property of people, and yet we have almost 
completely ignored it. We have not even de- 
veloped a working definition of individuality, much 
less ways for measuring or describing it. Is the 
uniqueness of the person, his individuality, a matter 
not worth the attention of the industrial psycholo- 
gist? Should we continue to devote a substantial 
portion of our attention to highlighting the differ- 
ences among arbitrary categories of people? A few 
years ago we happily joined the attack on the 
stereotype of the organization man, but where is 
our interest in his opposite, the individualist? 

Iam certain that systematic investigations of in- 
dividuality would be most fruitful and would turn 
up some interesting and surprising findings. For 
example, in the Italian civil service, an institution 
noted for its inflexibility and strict adherence to 
rules and regulation, quite unexpectedly I found 
that the more individualistic a manager was, the 
more highly was his work regarded by his superiors. 

The intercorrelations among people can be com- 
puted from the scores they earn on any set of 
variables. Invariably these correlations will differ 
in magnitude so that at one extreme there are some 
individuals whose intercorrelations are high inas- 
much as the order of their scores is very similar, 
and at the other extreme there are other individuals 


this simple procedure individuality can be dem- 

trated and can be taken to be a continuous 

titative variable of exactly the sort we are all 

sed to. There is, then, nothing odd or peculiar 

about the property of individuality which makes it 
sive or especially difficult to deal with. 

he many attributes which all men share testify 

he oneness of mankind. Human beings are 


ny useful and meaningful generalizations about 

- them. However, while quite obviously it is im- 

›г{апї to study what is common to all men, we 

- must not overlook the richness of what is unique to 

д individual. And surely there is much more to 


with him in one or peril of a series of c 
categories which are presumed to make qi 


Talmud: “The greatness of God is 

while with one die man impresses many coi 

they are all alike, the King of Kings, the Holy On 
— blessed be He—with one die He impresses th 


his comrades.” 
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Кеш Organization 


LEO M. HURVICH University of Pennsylvania 
DOROTHEA JAMESON University of Pennsylvania і 


_ On an occasion such as this опе we have an op- 
. portunity to pull back from the trees, the under- 
| brush, and thorny bullweed to raise again, in case 
. it has been lost sight of, the central question of 

visual perception: Why do things look as they do? 
. Because they are what they are? No, because we 
. are what we are. 

Some of you will surely recognize the question as 
one raised precisely in those words by Kurt Koffka 
(1935). Without getting embroiled in the specifics 
_ of the mind-body problem and its many proposed 
- resolutions—it was the subject of a recent major 
; article in Science by Globus (1973)—it seems clear 
9 us that the answer to the broad question “Why 
do things look as they do?" will be given in an in- 
formative way only when the principles of neural or- 


і АС 


У TER earlier work in color and brightness percep- 
tion, remind you of some of the more recent elec- 
M trophysiological data that are particularly relevant 
_ to these principles, and then discuss briefly the way 
in which the same principle of spatial neural or- 
ganization can be shown to account for very differ- 
епі visual phenomena. 

- The phenomena of visual perception can be ap- 
roached in a variety of ways, and they are well 


D 3 This article was delivered as a Distinguished Scientific 
0) Contribution Award Address at the annual meeting of the 
. American Psychological Association, Montreal, Canada, 

_ August 1973. 
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summarized in Koch's (1959) volumes on the study 
of psychology and Floyd Allport's (1955) volume 
on theories of perception, as well as in the many 
monographs that explicate a particular theoretical 
approach. For example, there is Graham's (1965) 
S-R approach, Gibson's (1966) view of perception 
as a direct apprehension of the invariants of distal 
stimulation, Helson's (1964) broadly unifying prin- 
ciple of adaptation level, Hebb's (1949) cell-as- 
sembly concept, approaches that emphasize motiva- 
tional aspects, directive state, the transactional 
view, and so on. But for a long time, views of 
visual perception could be roughly divided into 
either of two camps that might be described as 
mosaic versus Gestalt, point-for-point image repr: - 
sentation versus field representation, or elementistic 
or wholistic. Moreover, if what is given in the 
neurophysiology is a response mosaic that reflects 
each transitory change in the stimulus mosaic, there 
is obviously much cognitive decoding and resyn- 
thesis to be done on route from stimulation to per- 
ception. The elementalists consequently often 
stressed the importance of learning as the crucial 
process whereby the meaningless mosaic of sensory 
elements could be interpreted as the meaningful 
forms, outlines, and solid objects of the real visual 
world. The Gestalt approach to perception, on the 
other hand, was more compatible with a relatively _ 
greater stress on nativism, if nativism here is in- 
terpreted as an inherent physiological organization — — 
into delimited fields of higher nervous activity that — 
lead directly to figure percepts. So the difference 
in point of view with respect to elementalism versus 
Gestalt also carried over into a difference in em- 
phasis with respect to empiricism versus nativism. 
Conceptual differences of this sort also had their 
parallels in the rival views of the mechanism of. 
color vision, and these existed long before the 
formal warfare between the Structuralists and 
Gestaltists was declared. 


On the one hand, all of the phenomena of color 
vision were considered to be interpretive resyn- 
theses of three elementary fundamental sensations 
that were attributable to three kinds of retinal re- 
ceptors and their associated nerve fibers; on the 
other hand, these same phenomena were considered 
to be attributable to a visual response mechanism 
whose fundamental properties and principle of or- 
ganization could be inferred directly from the prop- 
erties observable in the phenomena themselves.” 

Consider, for example, the simplest of afterimage 
phenomena. Figure 1 shows the bust of a young 
girl; if you fixate rigorously on a single spot, for 
instance, the tip of her nose, and then shift fixa- 
tion to a uniform field, the girl will reappear as an 
afterimage. You have all seen afterimages of this 
sort. Elementary texts seem to favor a stimulus 
that will generate an American flag, or a photo- 
graph that will give us W. C. Fields resplendent in 
top hat. But most of you may not have seen this 
particular afterimage because the figure comes from 
the estate of Goethe and was probably painted by 
him. It appears in a recent American edition of 
Goethe's monograph on color theory that was 
translated and edited by Herb Aach (1971) after 
Mattaei's German edition. 

Goethe, as most of you know, was fascinated by 
visual color phenomena, and although he was mis- 
taken about some of the physical principles involved 
in producing different kinds of colored stimuli, he 
had some sharp insights into the principles inherent 
in the perceptual effects. The negative afterimage 
he illustrated with this figure suggests, by its very 
name, the principle of response rebound of opposite 
quality. When a primary pattern of sustained 
stimulation has built up one mode of response in 
the visual system and the stimulus is then suddenly 
removed, the consequence is a different mode of 
response, one that is opposite to, or the negative 
of, the initial response. 

Obviously, an opponent physiological rebound is 
not the only way to account for a negative after- 
image that is projected on a uniformly illuminated 
Surface, and elementalists feel quite comfortable 
with the explanation that the phenomenon results 
from what is called local adaptation or fatigue of 
the retinal receptors. If the cone receptors are 


2 Д discussion of these views in their historical context 
can be found in Hurvich (1969). 

3 Brown (1965) reviewed such explanations in some de- 
tail and also discussed a number of specific photochemical 
hypotheses that have been advanced to account for after- 
image effects. 


Black and white photograph of 
(For color 


Figure 1. 
Goethe’s figure for colored afterimage. 
plate, see Aach, 1971.) 


first selectively desensitized by the different wave- 
lengths contained in the different parts of the pri- 
mary stimulus that is imaged on the retina, then 
only those receptors that have not been desensitized 
or bleached can respond to the homogeneous white 
light of the projection surface, hence the negative 
afterimage. Other characteristics of afterimage 
phenomena, which are best summarized as manifest- 
ing an oscillatory pattern of opposite effects that 
tend to damp out in time, make it difficult to avoid 
postulating an organization of antagonistic neural 
processes that wax and wane in temporal alterna- 
tion as the system returns to equilibrium. These 
oscillatory events tend not to be featured: in ac- 
counts that emphasize localized receptor bleaching 
to explain the occurrence of negative afterimages. 
The mosaic of receptors hypothesis is still less 
comfortably accommodated to the phenomena of 
simultaneous contrast, which demonstrate another 
principle of neural organization. Just as the nega- 
tive afterimage can be seen as an instance of op- 
ponent temporal organization, namely, primary re- 
sponse followed by opposite rebound, simultaneous 
contrast can be seen as an instance of opponent 
spatial organization, namely, a primary response 
in one spatial location inducing an opposite re- 
sponse in an adjoining neural region. These spa- 
tially opponent effects can, of course, be seen in 
strictly achromatic patterns, as in Figure 2, where 
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Achromatic contrast illustration. 


Figure 2. 
(Pattern from Albers, 1963, Plate IV-2.) 


the gray on the right looks darker than that on the 
left only because of the luminance difference be- 
tween the light surround on the right and the darker 
one on the left. 

These spatially opponent effects are equally ob- 
vious and important in the organization of the hue- 
coding system. In the colored original of Figure 3, 
the two X figures appear in two differently colored 
surrounds, Although the Xs are spectrally identi- 
cal retinal stimuli, the different qualities of response 
induced in the crossed lines by the different sur- 
round activities give rise to qualitatively different 
percepts of two differently colored Xs. An ele- 
mentalist who is incurably biased against the con- 
Cept of opponent neural organization to explain 
spatial contrast has, for his explanation, the choice 
either of very rapid local adaptation together with 
eye movements that will cause the surround to 
deSensitize the focal area, or else he must resort to 
a cognitive unconscious inference hypothesis. In 
this specific case, it would mean unconsciously as- 
suming that the two sides of the figure are il- 
luminated by lights that are different on the left and 


"оп the right. One can usually work out the neces- 


sary inferences to come up with a cognitive account 
of such contrast effects, but it sometimes comes out 
sounding more like a Watergate cover story than 
an explanation. 

Just to keep the record straight, we have no 
doubt that there are many situations in which 
what we see is strongly influenced by what we think 
is out there, but the universally observed phe- 
nomena of simultaneous contrast require something 
more than that kind of explanation. 

If we consider a little more closely the specific 
character of the oppositions evident.in both after- 
image and contrast phenomena, they can be item- 


5 ized very simply: What is light in the primary 
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image is dark in the afterimage and vice versa, what 
is blueish in the primary image is yellowish in the 
afterimage and vice versa, and what is reddish in 
the primary image is greenish in the afterimage and 
vice versa. Similarly in the simple contrast situa- 
tion, the figure in the lighter surround looks darker 
than the same figure in the darker surround, the 
figure in the bluer surround looks yellower than the 
same figure in the yellower surround, and the figure 
in the redder surround looks more greenish than 
the one in the greener surround. What we have 
listed are three pairs of visual qualities that show 
mutual opposition within each pair: white versus 
black, blue versus yellow, and red versus green. 

Figure 4 describes the appearance of a spectrum 
with as economical a vocabulary as possible. Start- 
ing on the left at the shortest visible wavelengths, 
around 400 nanometers, we see violet or reddish 
blue; moving from left to right toward longer wave- 
lengths, the reddishness diminishes until we see 
simply blue in the vicinity of 475 nanometers; be- 
yond this there is increasing greenness and dimin- 
ishing blueness and we see simply green near 500 
nanometers. Toward longer wavelengths yellowness 
enters in increasing proportion relative to green, 
and when we reach approximately 580 nanometers 
the spectral light appears simply yellow. Orange, 
or more economically stated, yellow-red, comes in 
at wavelengths longer than 580 nanometers. The 
red increases relative to yellow at still longer 
wavelengths, but spectral light never quite becomes 
uniquely red out to the long-wave limit of the 
visible spectrum at about 700 nanometers. 

Note that to describe the hues of the spectrum 
we need the hue names red, yellow, green, and blue, 


Figure 3. Black and white photograph of colored 


pattern that illustrates hue contrast. (For color il- 
lustration, see Albers, 1963, Plate VI-3.) 
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but also note that if we are to include all aspects of 
the spectral light qualities we would, for example, 
further characterize the yellow near 580 nanom- 
eters as more whitish than, say, the very slightly 
yellowish red at the spectral extreme. The achro- 
matic whitishness or blackishness of each color 
appearance is a descriptive component just as neces- 
| sary as the single or binary hue names. Note fur- 
ther that the hue descriptions include the binary 
pairs red-blue or green-blue but never yellow-blue, 
also yellow-green or yellow-red but never green- 
red. Thus, in the simple description of hue qual- 
ities we find that yellow and blue are mutually 
exclusive, as are red and green. This is, of course, 
true for all colored objects and is not restricted to 
the spectral light situation. The opponent charac- 
ter evidenced in this property of mutual exclusive- 
ness has the same paired characteristics as the 
l opposition observable in both afterimage and con- 
ME phenomena. What we see does indeed seem 
1 to be trying to tell us something about the way the 
; visual nervous system is functionally - organized. 
1 Moreover, the opponent or mutually exclusive 
characteristics of the hue qualities themselves sug- 
gested the principle of measurement by which the 
٤ qualitative descriptions that we have just itemized 
| could be subjected to precise psychophysical mea- 

surement and expressed as quantitative spectral 
functions (Jameson & Hurvich, 1955). This psy- 
chophysical measurement procedure was a hue can- 
. cellation or bucking technique. The relative 
7) strength of a given hue elicited by spectral stimuli 
of a series of different wavelengths was estimated 

by determining the variable energy required at a 

fixed wavelength that elicited the opposite hue in 

order for the effects of the two mutually opponent 

hue processes to precisely cancel each other. For 

example, we measure how much “yellow” is gen- 

erated by each of a series of different spectral wave- 

lengths between 500 and 700 nanometers by de- 

termining how much energy of a 480-nanometer 
_  blue-generating stimulus is necessary to just bal- 

ance out each of the yellows. The results of this 
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Figure 4. Description of hues of spectrum with 
loci of unique hues determined experimentally for 
|| one individual. (From Hurvich & Jameson, 1951.) 
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Figure 5. Psychophysical measures of chromatic 
and achromatic responses. (From Jameson & Hur 
vich, 1955.) ` : 


D 

experiment for one observer are shown in Figure 5. Г 
These are old data which were published in me. 
Journal of the Optical Society in 1955, and we show. d 
them here simply as basic data for human color . 
vision against which we can compare some of the n 
electrophysiological findings that have emerged . 
from various laboratories, first for fish and then | 
for a variety of animals up through the macaque | 
monkey. д 
These psychophysical functions not only provide - 

a more precise description of color appearances, but | 
also, since they are quantitative expressions of the 16 
three qualitative variables basic to color vision, — 
they permit the derivation of other basic quantita- 
tive data of color vision such as the three-variable 
color-mixture data, wavelength discrimination data, _ 


and so on. Such derived functions, compared with 


tories, were published many years ago in the Jou 
nal of the Optical Society (Hurvich & Jameson, 
1955) and summarized in the Psychological Review 
(Hurvich & Jameson, 1957). Tits i 

Figure 6 is a schematic diagram of the concep 
model developed to show how the three paired 
variables of the quality-coded neural response 
tem are related to the cone receptors in which the 
initial spectrally selective light absorption takes 
place. At the time that this model was developed, ; 
the spectral absorptions of the three kinds of cone . 
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Ў Figure 6. Schematic diagram of relations be- 
tween cone absorptions and opponent response 
, processes. 


| receptors were not independently known, and their 
absorption characteristics had to be inferred on the 
basis « f psychophysical data together with specific 
sumptions about the bleaching characteristics of 
visual pigments. We now have more information 
“both - about bleaching properties and about the 
К spectral. absorptions of the cone photopigments 
e (Dartnall, 1972). This information comes from a 
technique known as retinal reflection densitometry 
(Rushton, 1958; Weale, 1957), which measures 
_ light reflected back from the whole retina before 
"and after bleaching, and also from a teclinique 
known as microspectrodensitometry, which can mea- 
‘Sure, at least approximately, the spectral absorp- 
.. tions of isolated, individual retinal cones (Brown & 
_ Wald, 1963, 1964; Marks, Dobelle, & MacNichol, 
2 1964). It is on the basis of this independent evi- 
dence from the discipline of visual photochemistry 
that. the three kinds of cones, labeled here alpha, 
beta, ‘and gamma, are specified as containing photo- 
Pigments whose absorption maxima occur approxi- 
“mately | at 450, 530, and 570 nanometers, respec- 
tively ( осоп & Нун, 1968). Note that in 
this model there is no suggestion that the receptors 
. themselves provide the color coding. Rather, the 
color coding is assumed to be associated with the 
К urophysiological events at the opponent process 
E level (Jameson, 1972). This level is organized, ac- 
; cording to the model, in three kinds of paired 
тосеззез. Within each pair, one response mode is 
labeled posi: ive and one negative. to indicate their 


` considered positiv 


e and which REVE is imma- 
‘terial. The plus and minus signs are used as con- 
ventions to indicate oppositeness of response mode 
and also to express the property that the ultimate 
net neural response is determined by the algebraic 
sum of the signed arousal inputs from the excited 
receptors to which each neural system is function- 
ally related. Thus, if the incident light on a given 3 
part of the retina is heavily weighted іп short-wave 
energy, it will be absorbed more strongly by the | 
short-wave alpha receptor than by the beta or | 
gamma receptor, and the signed input from the 
more strongly excited alpha receptor will be greater 
than the combined inputs from the less strongly 
excited beta and gamma receptors which are of op- | 
posite sign. Consequently, the net response of the 
blue-yellow color-coded neural system will be signed 
as a blue response. If the nature of the light | 
stimulus is changed so that it is now more heavily 
weighted in energy from the long-wave region of 
the spectrum, then it will be less strongly absorbed 
by the alpha receptor than by the beta and gamma 
receptors, the signed input from the less strongly 
excited alpha receptor will be less than the com- 
bined inputs from the more strongly excited beta 
and gamma receptors which are of opposite sign, | 
and the net response of the blue-yellow color-coded 
neural system will now be signed as a yellow re- 
sponse. So the model leads us to expect that, even 
if we were red-green blind and lacked the red-green 
opponent response mechanism entirely, we would 
still retain some spectral color discrimination be- 
cause the hue-coded response of one sign for short 
wavelengths would switch to one of the opposite 
sign for longer wavelengths. Congenital protanopes 
and deuteranopes and normal vision in the retinal 
periphery are instances of this kind of reduced color 
vision (Hurvich, 1972, 1973; Moreland, 1972). | 
How might this bimodality of response be ex- — | 
pressed in the electrical responses of individual і 
nerve cells? Тһе first discovery of wavelength- 
specific neurophysiological response in individual — . 
cells of the retina was made by Gunnar Svaetichin | 
(1956) in the isolated fish retina. And this verte- — - 
brate, unlike the cat, is known to have good color 
discrimination. The responses took the form of 
graded changes in dc potentials that varied in mag- 
nitude from one wavelength to the next, and in 
some cells showed a reversal in polarity of re- 
sponse, from hyperpolarizing potentials at short 
wavelengths to depolarizing responses at longer 
wavelengths, or vice versa. Figure 7 shows such. 
records from Svaetichin's work. These results have -| 


been confirmed many times, in the retinas of many 
species and by different investigators in many dif- 
ferent laboratories (Abramov, 1972). The elec- 
trical potentials are thought to be responses of the 
horizontal cells of the retina (Svaetichin & Mac- 
Nichol, 1958), and they are often referred to as S- 
potentials in recognition of Svaetichin's early re- 
cordings. To illustrate the complexity of the retinal 
network, Figure 8 shows a diagrammatic cross sec- 
tion from the recent work of Dowling and Boycott 
(1966) with the rods and cones at the top, hori- 
zontal cell sending its processes laterally in the 
layer between the receptors and the different kinds 
of bipolar cells, and amacrine cells also sending 
their processes laterally between the layer of the 
bipolars and the different types of ganglion cells, 
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Figure 7. Records showing reversal of polarity 
Of electrical graded potential responses to light 
stimuli of different wavelengths. (From Svaetichin 
et al., 1963.) 
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Figure 8. Summary diagram of the contacts 
among retinal cells of various types. (R, rod; C, 
cone; MB, midget bipolar; RB, rod bipolar; FB, 
flat bipolar; H, horizontal cell; A, amacrine cell; 
MG, midget ganglion; DG, diffuse ganglion. After 
Dowling & Boycott, 1966.) 


shown at the bottom of the diagram. At the later 
neural cell level, that of the ganglion cell, the 
responses are characterized by spike discharges 
rather than by graded potential changes alone. 
Instead of electrical polarity reversals exhibited by 
the graded potentials, the spectrally opponent re- 
sponses of ganglion cells are exhibited by spiking 
discharges versus suppression of spiking discharges. 
For example, when short-wave light stimulates the 
retina, there may be spiking at the onset of stimula- 
tion and suppression of spiking at stimulus offset, 
whereas at longer wavelengths there may be sup- 
pression of spike discharge at stimulus onset fol- 
lowed by a burst of spikes at stimulus offset, the 
so-called off-discharge. Spectrally opponent re- 
sponses of this sort have been recorded from gan- 
glion cells of the fish retina and the retinas of other 
species as well as from the optic nerve, and from 
both the lateral geniculate and visual cortex of the 
monkey (DeValois, 1965; Hubel & Wiesel, 1968; 
Wiesel & Hubel, 1966). Figure 9 shows records of 
such responses from the work of DeValois and his 
co-workers. Compare the response to a 440-nanom- 
eter light above with the response of the same cell 
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Figure 9. Series of records showing change in 
response of a spectrally opponent cell in the ma- 
caque LGN. (The cell shows on-responses to short 
wavelengths [420-480 nanometers] and ofí-re- 
. sponses to the long wavelengths [500-670 nanom- 
ers]. This figure is our tracing of a photographic 
Ч те roduction from DeValois, 1965.) 


to 590 nanometers below. These are records from 
the lateral geniculate body of the macaque monkey, 
and in these so-called spectrally opponent cells 
there is a. change from spiking to stimylation at 
hort wavelengths to suppression of spontaneous 


blueness when the cell fires and yellowness 
те Cd cell fring i is inhibited by stimulation, then 


ge siu with which we started this 
A short-wave stimulus is imaged on 
retina, cells with this particular coding fire, and 
hat firing codes blueness. When the stimulus is 
oved the cell goes into a silent phase, the coding 
the opposite of blueness, namely, yellowness or 
е afterimage hue. And eventually the cell re- 
turns. to its spontaneous firing rate again. If the 
is of a longer wavelength, the cell is silent 
stimulus persists and fires when it is re- 
"This is consistent with a yellow primary 
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hue in this instance followed by the blue afterimage 


hue when the cell again fires at stimulus off, again 
with the “firing equals blueness” coding. This is 
not to say that no bleaching or receptor adaptation 
or desensitization occurs when an afterimage is 
developed, but rather to say that the neural or- 
ganization is such that the opponent activities 
fundamental to hue perception lead, sui generis, to 
opposite aftereffects. 

What of the spatial contrast phenomena that 
show qualitatively similar effects? If we first put 
these contrast phenomena into the perspective of 
the conceptual model, we can then see how the 
model (Figure 10) relates to the detail seen in 
electrophysiological studies of individual nerve cells. 
In looking earlier at the schematic of the conceptual 
model we considered only what might be called the 
vertical interrelations, namely, those between the 
receptor units and the opponent neural response 
pairs. What the model assumes, in essence, is that 
specific lateral interconnections exist such that ac- 
tivities aroused in a given paired system, whether 
in a blue-yellow system, a red-green system, or а 
white-black system, both influence and are re- 
ciprocally influenced by ongoing activities in cor- 
responding adjacent and surrounding neural sys- 
tems. This influence is assumed in the model to 
be both mutual and opponent, that is, if, say, blue, 
or blueness-coded, activity is ongoing in one func- 
tional unit of the blue-yellow system, opposite, 
namely, minus or yellow, activity is induced in adja- 
cent functional units of the same coding. The same 
mechanism operates, according to the model, in the 
opponent red-green system, where redness activity » 


440 


530 


Figure 10. Schematic diagram of model illus- 
trated in Figure 6 expanded to include representa- 
tion of reciprocal lateral influences at the opponent 
process level. 


induces greenness activity in 1 ori 
vice versa, and in the opponent white-black system. - 
The achromatic white-black system differs from 
the hue-coded opponent pairs only with respect to 
symmetry of arousal. There is no external stimulus - 
to excite blackness directly. In terms of what we 
called the vertical interrelations, all three types 
of cone activities arouse activities.of common sign 
in the achromatic system and the code is *white- 
ness.” The oppositely signed blackness response 
comes about only indirectly as an aftereffect of the 
direct focal stimulation of the retina, or through 
the system of laterally induced opponent activities. 
It is the lateral, opponent, induced activities that 
are, we believe, responsible for the phenomena of 
simultaneous contrast. Since the conceptual model 
has been developed in a quantitative way that also 
expresses these lateral opponent effects in equation 
form, we have been able to derive quantitative 
psychophysical functions to express the amount of 
hue and brightness contrast effect produced for a 
variety of stimulus parameters. Again we are re- 
ferring here to theoretical derivations long pub- 
lished and compared with psychophysical measures. 
from both our own and various other laboratories 
(Jameson & Hurvich, 1964). There is one set of 
psychophysical functions contained in that paper 
that we would like to remind you of because it 
makes an additional point about the mechanisms of 
“visual perception and a basic principle of neural 
organization to which we have not yet alluded. 
When we think of visual contrast effects, usually 
the first examples that come to mind are effects that 
| we would have to describe as nonveridical. A gray 
paper in a light surround tends to look black; a 
gray paper in a green surround tends to look red, 
and so on. On the other hand, there are all the 
phenomena of perceptual constancy which attest to 
the veridicality of our perceptions of objects despite 
the changes that their retinal images undergo with 
changes in illumination, and so on. Is it possible 
that the same visual mechanism that causes sur- 
faces of constant characteristics to appear to vary 
in their perceived color and brightness can also 
bring about the approximate constancy of object 
appearances? We believe the answer to be very 
importantly yes. 
Figure 11 shows the extent to which the model 
predicts that brightness constancy will result by the 
action of the opponent lateral induction processes 
that account for simultaneous contrast. The stimu- 
lus situation to which the figure refers is а visual 
pattern consisting of a number of different re- 
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Figure 11, Theoretical predictions of brightness 
changes with changes in illumination level of a five- 
element pattern. (Solid lines, —, indicate photo- — 
metric predictions; dashed lines, — —, indicate visual — 
predictions based on opponent spatial interaction D 
model [Jameson & Hurvich, 1964].) ; 


flectances that might be described as varying in 
appearance from near white to very dark gray, ani 
viewed at three different levels of illumination. Th 
amount of light reflected from each part of the 
pattern increases in the same proportion as | | 
Jevel of illumination is increased, and, if the eye И 
were simply a photometer, then the matching 
luminance, plotted on the ordinate, would simply i 

crease for each different area in the pattern in 
rect proportion to the increase in overall illumi 
tion, plotted on the abscissa. This photome 
prediction is shown by the family of straight line: 
with a slope of one that are drawn in Figure : 

Each different symbol in the graph refers to al 
area of different reflectance in the pattern. Th 
equations that embody the opponent spatial in: 

action concept predict, however, that the change 
in apparent brightness will be much less than th se | 
that would be recorded by a photometer. . 


visual predictions 


stancy, although a particular area within it may, 
this case the area numbered 4 and represented by 
the Xs in the graph. The departures from constan y 
are predicted to be such that the pattern will b: 


little more contrasty, а little sharper, if you ` 
at the higher levels of illumination. The expe 
are shown: 


mentally measured matching luminances are 
the increase in - 


-in Figure 12. Here you can see 
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Figure 12. Matching luminance data for ap- 


~ Parent brightness changes with changes in illumina- 
- tion level of a five-element pattern. (From Jame- 
- son & Hurvich, 1964.) 
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gradient from left to right between the darkest and 
lightest areas at the different illumination levels. 
Painters and artists, of course, do not need a 
_ model of the spatial interaction in the visual ner- 
_ vous system to represent this effect in their can- 
va 5 and drawings. If they want to recreate the 
A impression of bright illumination in a drawing or 
nting, they do so by manipulating their pigments 
or shading to increase the contrast from one area 
the next. And as we know from the impres- 
onists, they also do not need to be told that the 
— same kinds of effects occur in the opponent hue 
5 mechanism: In a painting, increasing the yellow of 
` the fully illuminated area and the blue of the 
k shadowed area is quite effective in representing 


bright sunlight. But our main point here is that 
Жы 


ctual perceptions, approximate constancy. 

УЕ wish to consider now another aspect of the 
spatial neural organization that we believe can ac- 
. count for another set of apparently mutually con- 
tradictory phenomena, namely, contrast, on the one 
hand, and reverse contrast, spreading, or assimila- 
e pon, on the other. To explore this issue we must 

look more closely at the detail of the opponent spa- 
organization as revealed in studies of the elec- 
hysiological responses of individual nerve cells 

retina and other visual centers, 


d 
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е know that when responses are recorded from E 
ganglion cells in the retina, such a single cell re- 
sponds not simply to punctiform stimuli located 
within very tiny areas of the retinal image surface, 
but rather to stimulation within a relatively large 
area which is known as the receptive field of the 
cell. Moreover, the receptive field is charac- 
terized as eliciting one type of response in the 
ganglion cell for stimuli that fall in its center of 
receptivity, say, *on" responses, and an opposite 
mode of response, in this case spike inhibition dur- 
ing stimulation with subsequent “off” responses for 
stimuli that impinge on its peripheral, or surround, 
area of receptivity (Kuffler, 1953). 

We know from the electrophysiological work that 
at the level of the retina, in fish, the ground squir- 
rel, the cat, and other species, the receptive fields 
have a typical organization into a roughly circular 
center with antagonistic annular surround. This 
type of organization is illustrated in Figure 13. 
Receptive fields with approximately circular center- 
surround organizations of this sort can also be 
located in the higher neural centers, in the lateral 
geniculate of the cat and the monkey, for example, 
and we know from the extensive work of DeValois 
and his associates that many geniculate cells also 
have spectrally opponent or, apparently, hue-cod- 


1 mm 


Figure 13. Receptive field map of ganglion cell 
in cat retina. (Crosses represent on-discharges 
[central region], circles represent off-discharges 
[diagonal hatching, Peripheral region]. Both on- 
and off-discharges occur in intermediate region 
[horizontal hatching]. From Kuffler, 1953.) 


` feld characteristics of the individual geniculate 
cells. The spatial properties. of those monkey 
` geniculate cells whose receptive field properties have 
been explored with stimuli of appropriate dimen- 
sions, for example, by Wiesel and Hubel (1966), 
seem to fall into a number of different classes whose 
- significance is not directly apparent. Arrangements 
that would properly code both hue and hue contrast 
would be center versus surround opposition to- 
gether with wavelength opposition of reversed sign 
in both center and surround. Cells of this sort 
have been detected by Hubel and Wiesel (1968) in 
the monkey only in the visual cortex where the cir- 
cular center-surround receptive field organization is 
not typical but where spatial characteristics that 
are apparently more highly specialized emerge. 
Rather than pursuing the neurophysiology of line 
detectors, curvature detectors, and so on, let us 
consider a diagrammatic representation that il- 
lustrates the essence of the opponent spatial or- 
ganization that emerges from specific relations as- 
sumed between groups of retinal receptor units, on 
` the one hand, and single neural visual cells, on the 
other. The organization diagrammed in Figure 14 
represents a cell that shows a spatially opponent 
; receptive field organization but no wavelength spec- 
"ificity with respect to mode of response. Note that 
the cell is under the influence of activities engen- 
dered when light is incident upon and absorbed by 
a relatively large number of receptors on the retina, 
that the inputs from those receptors located in the 
center of the receptive field of such a cell are as- 
sociated with one mode of response, and that inputs 
from other receptors located in the periphery of 
the cell’s receptive field are associated with the 

opposite mode of response in the cell. If the center 
is excitatory of spike discharge the periphery is in- 
hibitory, and vice versa. The response profile of 
such an arrangement is shown in the lower part of 
the figure and is identical to what Békésy (1968) 
termed the neural unit in dealing with Mach band 
phenomena. Given stimuli of the appropriate di- 
mensions, such an organization is ideally suited to 
heighten contrast; thus, à weak light falling on 
the receptors in the center of the receptive field 
would cause some firing in such a cell, but а 
stronger light falling on the receptors in the sur- 
round of the receptive field would inhibit or dimin- 
ish the firing rate of the cell. The net response of 
the cell would then be equivalent to or even less 
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Figure 14. Diagrammatic representation of spa- 

tially opponent receptive field organization. (See D 

text.) es 


than what it might be were there no light at all - 

impinging on the receptors centered in its receptivi IEG 

field. So because of this arrangement, à gray spot. 4 
EE. 


centered in a light surround would, in terms of its 
physiological coding, appear darker or blacker th: 
it would if the response depended on the pho 
metric luminance of the gray spot alone. There 
are, of course, many such cells whose receptive 
fields on the retinal surface overlap, put a mathe- 
matical analysis of the outcome will, under t 
circumstances described, lead to the same outco! 
with respect to heightened contrast that we ] 
just described ior the single cell that is under the 
influence of an organized field of receptor inputs. - 
Tt should be emphasized here, however, t 
outcome of any such spatial arrangement dep 
very strongly on the dimensions of both the patte 
of stimulation on the retina and the receptive field — 
that pattern. Thus, for. example, А 
adjacent retinal areas of stronger and less stron 
illumination that are of very small dimensions such 
that the adjacent differences in illumination fall: 
in the center and surround of the receptive fi 
but well within, say; the circumscribed 


will produce no enhancement of re- 


sizes relative to 


коз 


respectively, 
central area, 
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Figure 15, Black and white rendering of highly 
magnified colored detail from Seurat's “Grande 
Jatte.” 


sponse differences, but rather they will produce a 
summated response in the cell, Moreover, an image 
grain of the sort envisaged here, where the spatial 
dimensions are very small relative to the dimen- 
sions of the receptive fields of the cells responding 
to the related receptor inputs, will fail to be re- 


Figure 16. Black and white rendering of Seurat's 
“Grande Jatte." 
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solved at all by such an assembly of visual cells, 
The perception will be one of uniformity, or of 
perfect spatial light mixture. Outside of the labora- 
tory, we are probably most aware of such spatial 
light mixture when we view a pointillist painting at 
a sufficiently remote distance. On approaching 
closer to such a painting we begin to resolve the 
variegated texture of the painted surface, and if we 
get too close the perception becomes one of an 
abstract array of differently colored dots or blobs. 
(Figure 15 is a black and white rendering of a 
colored detail.) This is a greatly magnified detail 
of the “Grande Jatte” by Seurat, who, as you know, 
exploited the spatial light-mixture effect in the de- 
velopment of his very finely structured pointillist 
technique. A photograph of the full painting is 
shown in Figure 16. 

In view of the crucial nature, with respect to the 
perceptual outcome, of the dimensions of the rec ep- 
tive fields of visual cells relative to the dimensions 
of the stimulus pattern imaged on the retina, in- 
formation about the dimensions of receptive fields 
of individual cells becomes highly relevant to any 
conceptual modeling intended to handle contrast 
and mixture phenomena. From the electrophysio- 
logical evidence available for the visual system of 
the monkey, two general findings about these di- 
mensions can be stated. One is that the diameters 
of the receptive field centers are smallest near the 
fovea and tend to increase in size as distance from 
the fovea increases. The other finding, equally 
important, is that for any given region of the retina 
there is a very appreciable spread in the measured 
diameters of the receptive field centers. Figure 17, 
from Hubel and Wiesel's work (1960), provides the 
evidence for both of these statements. 

We have seen that, depending on the diameter of 
the receptive field, for a given pattérn of stimula- 
tion on the retina, there is a physiological basis for 
either accentuation of Contrast, or mixture and 
failure of visual resolution. But given the range 
of receptive field sizes even for cells responding to 
the same part of the retina, we should anticipate 
that the responses of some cells would lead to one 
kind of perception and the responses of other cells 
would lead to the other. We have, in fact, percep- 
tions that we can readily interpret as the outcome 
of precisely such a physiological organization, in 
the visual phenomena called assimilation, the Bezold 
spreading effect, or sometimes, reversed contrast.* 


* For colored illustrations of this effect, see Evans (1948, 
Plate XI opposite p. 192). 
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ese are phenomena in which a repetitive pattern 
clearly resolved against a differently colored 
ackground, and yet the hue or lightness of the 
tern seems to be more like the background color, 
Or vice versa, as if the pattern and background were 
Mixing with each other to some extent, rather than 
ontrasting with each other, If the resolution of 
pattern as distinct from its background is being 
carried out by the responses of visual cells with 
mall receptive fields, while at the same time cells 
With receptive fields too large to provide such resolu- 
tion are responding to the same parts of the stimu- 
Jus pattern imaged on the same part of the retina, 
‘then the phenomenon of mixture or assimilation of 
pattern and background at the same time that it is 
“clearly resolved loses its mystery (Jameson & Hur- 
Wich, 1972). We shall report on some quantitative 
Paspects of this problem in the near future, but the 

effect is a large one and easily demonstrated. The 
pattern shown in Figure 18 is, in the original, 
printed in three colored inks, namely, a red, a 
green, and a blue. Separate hues are seen in each 
‘of the center bull’s-eye and annulus patterns, but 
they can appear to be mixed in the easily resolved 
horizontal stripes. 

A number of other visual phenomena can also 
be related to these receptive field size variations. 
Thomas (1970) considered some of them in a recent 
review article, and they are unquestionably at the 
base of the many effects that can be shown to be 
frequency specific (Blakemore & Campbell, 1969), 
since spatial frequency is a special case of variation 
“in image size. Moreover, some organization of cells 
with common spatial properties must be assumed if 
we are to explain the various specific adaptation 
phenomena that are variants of the McCollough 
effect, which McCollough (1965) originally demon- 
strated as a specificity that conjoined hue, size, and 
orientation, The way in which such highly specific 
Cellular receptive field organizations can arise at 
the cortical level through inputs of systems of cells 
with shared hue and dimensional properties would 
require a whole additional exposition. Hubel and 
Wiesel (1965) worked out à detailed schema for 
achromatic cells for the cat cortex, and a similar 
Scheme works out for the human or monkey cortex 
if we add the necessary additional variable of hue 
Specialization with its bimodal opponent properties. 

One of the general points that we should like to 
emphasize about the visual system is that the sys- 
tem is organized by means of opponent processes 
- to yield a general tendency toward reestab! 
| equilibrium whenever the balance of the system is 
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Figure 17. Diameters of receptive field centers 
in degrees (logarithmic scale), plotted against dis- 
tance in degrees of each field from the fovea. (X, 
on-center units; A, off-center units, From Hubel 
& Wiesel, 1960.) 


disturbed by stimulation, Thus, the light stimula- 
tion that is followed by a back reaction, which can 
be observed phenomenally in afterimages, is more 
correctly understood as stimulation of one state, 
which state itself acts as an internal stimulus for 
the arousal of the opposite neural process. If the 
stimulation were to continue unchanged in time, the 
two opponent processes would cancel each other in 
time, and there would be no phenomenal experi- 
ence except the negative one of disappearance— 
fixed images disappear. So the opponent neural 
organization is an equilibrium-seeking device, but 
this equilibrium seeking is itself thwarted by an 
opponent system of another sort, namely, the ef- 
ferent system to the muscles that under normal cone 
ditions keeps the eyes in motion so that the retinal 
image cannot be still even in a motionless external 


Figure 18. Black and white photograph of col- 
ored pattern that shows both contrast and assimila- 
tion. (See text. Colored original by David L 
Burke Design Corporation for Scott, Foresman 


Publishers.) 
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round organization of the receptive fields of nerve 
cells that serve so well to accentuate border con- 
trast, produce Mach bands, and so on, are ideally 
organized to turn off when the retina is presented 
with a spatially homogeneous field of stimulation, 
or Ganzfeld. A visual field that contains no 
spatial gradients contains no spatial information, 
and hence nothing is lost by an opponent organiza- 
tion of the neural system that gives a net response 
of zero when the information content is zero, even 
though, in terms of light quanta, there may be an 
appreciable amount of stimulus energy flooding the 
retina, 

Tt is the equilibrating effect of the opponent 
processes during continued stimulation and the re- 
lease of the strong back-reaction when the primary 
stimulus is suddenly removed that Solomon has 
found especially enlightening in relation to a totally 

- different class of phenomena. What Solomon and 
- . Corbit (1973) were concerned to understand were 
Sequences of emotional states, or animal behaviors 
that imply emotional states, and they found the op- 
-ponent process concept a fruitful one to pursue in 
_ their attempts to relate a variety of behaviors as- 
_ sociated with learning, habituation, and addiction. 
As one example from the animal learning area, dogs 

- Klven shock react with a set of responses that typi- 
“cally suggest a state of unpleasant emotional 
arousal, When shock terminates, another set of re- 


_ The failure of the primary response and the after. 
0 effects to build in intensity or wane together seems 
Paradoxical at first, but it follows naturally if, by 
‘analogy with the visual situation, what is happen- 
ing during the primary stimulation is (а) a direct 
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‘tavironment. Similarly, thé оро ЭШЕ ated. For many other examples, and the potential 


application of the opponent process concept to the 
problem of drug addiction, we can better refer you 
to Solomon and Corbit (1973), 

The opponent principle can be seen as operating 
not only as between states of nervous activity and 
between inputs at the cellular receptive field level, 
but also as between areas of the brain that seem to 
be mutually and reciprocally related in the control 
of specific behavior, Sprague (1966) discovered 
such an organization in the control of visually 
guided behavior in the cat. In this instance, re- 
moval of a large area of visual cortex on one side 
of the brain resulted in functional blindness in a 
large part of the animal's visual field, Additional 
removal of more brain tissue from the superior col- 
liculus on the opposite side of the brain had the 
surprising result, not of increasing the visual dis- 
ability, but rather of restoring to a large extent the 
functional efficacy of the presumably blind part of 
the visual field. And it is not hard to find the gen- 
eral principle of balanced control also operating in 
the behavior of human patients who have suffered 
serious brain damage. A case that we personally 
observed this past spring gave evidence of an 
aphasic anomia—loss of ability to produce names 
of familiar objects and persons—after severe tem- 
poral lobe damage, During the acute recovery 
Stage, the patient talked volubly and excessively, 
and the anomia was extreme, As time passed and 
the spontaneous verbal speech flow diminished, the 
anomia also began to show marked improvement. 
As Oscar Marin, the clinical neurologist in the case 
pointed out to us, it was as if the recovery of an 
inhibitory control in the regulation of the speech 
behavior was necessary to restore the quality of 
the output and to release the verbal retrieval pro- 
cesses once again. 

By citing these few examples from the recent 
literature and from our own recent observations, we 
hope we have not given the impression that we be- 
lieve the principle of opponent processes to be a 
newly discovered one in behavior or in physiology. 
We are, of course, well aware of the history of this 
general concept in human thought, whether in 
Hegelian philosophy, the dialectical materialism of 
Marx and Engels, Pavlovian excitation and inhibi- 
tion, Sherrington's reflex control of muscle an- 
tagonists, matter and antimatter in contemporary 
Physics, or the fundamental Yin and Yang prin- 
ciple that permeates the Oriental point of view. 
A general principle, universally applied, easily be- 
comes a useless cliché. But our point here is that 


‘psychological phenomena, may continue to provide 

M most useful key to the behavior of the nervous 
em, as it has already proved to do in the analy- 
їз of particular visual phenomena, 
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PATRICK SUPPES 


“Interest in language, especially that of children, 


has become a central concern of contemporary psy- 
This interest is somewhat surprising, be- 
cause everyone recognizes the enormous complexity 
of language use and language development in the 
child. In spite of a widespread recognition that 
there is little hope of having a complete theory of 
these matters at any time in the near future, a - 
general air of activity and in some cases of optimism 


L prevails about the progress being made. For ex- 


ample, it is now possible to cite a fairly large 
number of references in the literature on almost any 
aspect of language development in the child, rang- 
ing from phonology to semantic comprehension, 
with probably the largest number of studies being 
on the syntactical or grammatical development of 
children’s language. It is surely in this area that 
the most progress has been made over the past 
decade or decade and a half. 

I have been involved in several such grammatical 
studies myself (Suppes, 1970; Suppes, Smith, & 
Léveillé, 1972), and I believe in the intrinsic merit 
of the diversified work that is going on all over 
the world. On the other hand, I do feel that too 
great an emphasis has been placed 
syntax, and too little on semantics. I want to try 
to help redress the balance by making the case for 
an intensive study of the semantics of children's 
speech. I shall be especially concerned to argue 
that there are as many conceptual and technical 
tools available for semantical analysis as there are 
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for syntactical analysis, but as yet these tools are 
less familiar to psycholinguists and to psychologists — 
in general than is the concept of a generative gram- 
mar. Moreover, psychologists have developed a 
habit of listening to the latest word from linguists 
on syntactical matters, and to some extent this has - J 
transferred to semantics. Part of my thesis is that 
while linguists have had little of interest to say 
about semantics, there is a deep and conceptually 
rich tradition in logic and philosophy that can be 
used for the semantical analysis of children’s speech 
and that can provide a body of methods and con- - 
cepts appropriate to the task. It is not my objec- 
tive to be controversial and dialectical in this 
lecture, but I want to emphasize from the beginning — 
my conviction that when it comes to semantical _ 
matters, the tradition of model-theoretic semantics 
that originated with Frege (1879) in the nineteenth 
century is the serious intellectual tradition of 
semantical analysis, and the recent offshoots by | 
linguists, to a large extent conceived in ignorance. 
of this long tradition, have little to offer in com- - 


parison. 


Logical Tradition 
The tradition I identify as beginning with Frege 
although it has an informal history that runs back - 
at least to Aristotle—is concerned with providing а ( 
precise and explicit analysis of the meaning of an 
utterance. This is not the place to give a history 
of these developments, but I do want to sketch the - 
central concepts that are particularly relevant to 
the analysis of children's language. It came to be X 
recognized fairly early that one way to analyze the — 
meaning of an utterance is to state under wha 
conditions the utterance is satisfied. In the case о! 
-declarative sentences, this amounts to giving truth 
conditions; in the case of questions, conditions on | 
` a correct answer; and in the case of commands, con- | 
ditions on a response that satisfies the command. a 
Perhaps the most important step after Frege was 
the explicit analysis of the concept of truth by | 
Tarski (1935) in his celebrated monograph. Tar- 
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` ate state of affairs would be in which either com- 
mand would make sense with its satisfaction being Ж 
describable in relatively simple terms. ; 
To make these intuitions explicit is much easier | 


Adj: B N: C 


black: B 


. Figure 1. Semantic tree for the English noun 
phrase black cats. 


cats: С 


ski's analysis of the concept of truth is restricted to 
formal languages, and much of the development of 
semantics in logic and philosophy since the 1930s 
been concerned with formal languages. No 
ubt the preponderance of emphasis on formal 
ges has put off deeper perusal of these mat- 
s by psycholinguists who might otherwise be at- 
tracted to the theoretical developments. What has 
come to be called the theory of models in logic, 
ch is really the semantical theory of formal 
languages, has been relatively inaccessible to out- 
i siders until fairly recently. 
As I have already indicated, it is my contention 
that the concepts developed in this logical tradition 
те of central relevance to the semantics of chil- 
en's language. I want to sketch why I think this 
50, but also to emphasize that I do not claim 
Sa the intellectual problems that must be faced 
ng an adequate theory of the semantics of 
ildren's language can be solved by any simple 
d direct application of the concepts taken from 
е logical theory of models. I shall have more to 
say about this later. 
he basic semantical notion is that of a sentence 
Or a collection of sentences being satisfied in a 
model. The intuitive idea of such satisfaction is 
/ close to the intuitive concept of truth. 
Thus, when Nina (one of the children I shall be 
ting extensively i in this article) says “Bring me 
re candy canes,” the semantics of satisfac- 
of that command i is, it seems to me, as straight- 
forward as satisfaction of the simple mathematical 
ji command “Add 5 and 7." We all have a clear in- 
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in the case of elementary formal languages. Their 
syntax is restricted to sentential connectives, predi- 
cates, variables, the universal and existential quanti- - 
fiers, and parentheses for punctuation. A model 
for a sentence of such an elementary formal lan- _ 
guage consists just of a nonempty domain, a subset q 
of that domain for each one-place predicate, a ' 
binary relation for each two-place predicate, and so. | 
forth. A simple, but explicit, formal definition of 
what it means for a sentence to be satisfied in such 

a model is then easy to give. 

Once a concept of a model is introduced for an | - 
elementary formal language, the most important | 
semantical relation between sentences, that of 
logical consequence, is easily defined. One sen- 
tence of the language is a logical consequence of 
a second just when the first sentence is satisfied in _ 
any model in which the second is satisfied. [ 

Direct application of these ideas to a child's lan- { 
guage encounters at least three sorts of difficulties. 
First, the syntax of the child's language is more - 
complicated than that of elementary formal lan- 
guages, even in the case of a child between the age 
of two and three years. Second, the idea of con- 
sidering any model of a child's utterance seems on 
occasion too broad and leads to a notion of con- 
sequence that seems too general.- Third, the sen- 
tences of an elementary formal language are self- 
contained in their meaning relative to a model that 
can be easily described. In the case of much of 
a child's speech there is a vagueness of context and 
at the same time an apparent high dependency on 
context that is not easily dealt with by any explicit 
notion of model. I want to say something about 
each of these difficulties in turn. 


Semantics of Context-Free Grammars 


The approach to the first problem of syntax is to 
restrict initial analysis to that part of the child's 
language for which a context-free grammar can be 
written. The semantics of such context-free lan- 
guages or context-free fragments then consists es- 
sentially of two parts. The first part is the as- 
signment of a denotation to individual words or 
phrases occurring in the child’s speech. In many 
instances, this assignment of denotation would of 


se vary from one context o e to another, but 
js variation merely corresponds to using different 
"models on different occasions. Thus, when Nina 
says “Get big ball," we assign the denotation of a 
certain two-place relation to gef, we assign the set 
of balls in the immediate environment as the de- 
notation of the word ball, and we assign a denota- 
tion to the adjective big that is not simply the set 
of big things in the environment, but something 
more complicated that I shall discuss later in a 
` more detailed consideration of adjectives. 
` The second part of the semantics is to provide 
` rules for putting the individual denotations to- 
gether in a way that fits hand and glove with the 
_ syntactic structure of the utterance by assigning a 
semantic function for combining denotations to each 
"production rule of the grammar. This may sound 
somewhat abstract and complex, but the intuitive 
idea is simple, as may be illustrated in some ex- 
amples drawn from a second corpus, a group of six- 
year-old black children talking to each other (these 
children were born and live in Southern California). 
One of the children said “Black cats could climb 
up a ladder." Let us look at the subject noun 
phrase black cats. Our grammar for noun phrases 
` contains the production rule NP > Adj +N. As 
shown in the tree in Figure 1, the semantic rule at- 
tached to the grammatical rule is simply that of 
‘intersection for this simple noun phrase. On the 
left-hand side of each node we show either a ter- 
minal word or a grammatical category, and to the. 
right of the colon in each node, the denotation of 
that node. Thus, in the present case the denotation 


NP: YOR 


N: Y Raj: R 
crayon: Y rouge: R 
Figure 2. Semantic tree for the French noun 


phrase crayon rouge- 


hong2: H 


Figure 3. Semantic tree for the Mandarin noun i S 
phrase hong2 mao2 yi. ух 


of black is the set В of black things, and the de — | 
notation of cats is the set C of cats. Using the 
semantic rule of intersection, we see that the de- 
notation of NP as shown in the tree is simply 
BANC. ; 
A French sample of a similar sort, taken from 
the corpus of Philippe, а young Parisian child, in- 
dicates that the semantic tree for a noun phrase 
looks very similar, even when the adjective follows 
the noun, due to the fact that intersection of sets — ' 
is commutative (see Figure 2). In the simple case и 
under consideration, similar semantic trees can be _ 
found in languages quite different from English. . 
Here is an example drawn from the spoken speech 
of Lingling, à two-year-old child whose language i$ | 
Mandarin and who lives in Taiwan. The semantic _ 
tree for kong? mao2yil (red sweater) is shown ius 
Figure 3.2 Nc 
The three examples I have given are exceedingly — 
simple. It is no triumph for any theory to be able | 
to give an analysis of them. On the other hand, Tsh 
is not appropriate here to undertake a full-scale — 
systematic analysis of the speech of any of the | 
children referred to. Extensive technical reports 
already exist for several of the corpora, and some | 
of the analysis is so detailed and massive that Bl 
wonder if the reports will have any readers besid ] 
the authors themselves (Smith, 1972; 
1971; Suppes & Gammon, 1973; Suppes, Smith, 


Léveillé, 1972). eas 
portas co E 


in pinjin notation. for Mandarin with tones indicated by ie. 


the numerals 1-4 
computer input and output. У 
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In English the definite article is not used at the 
very of connected speech by young chil- 
dren, but it does appear early, In the case of Nina, 
after she was two years old frequent uses 
found: the little boat, the little baby, 1 want 
next. page, | don't want the finger, 1 want the 
lion. 

The use of the definite article % even more com- 
mon In spoken French at the age of two or shortly 
thereafter, Here are some of Philippe's examples; 
pas chercher les voitures, dans la main, tombé le 
nours, la voiture, va chercher l'avion, tombé sur la 


THU 


iz 


i r with the 
objects denoted by phrases in immediately 
ing sentences in the conversation, and in 
cases, also the set of objects denoted by images 
symbolic storage in long-term memory, Thus, 
Nina said, "I want the lion," the set C denoted 
the is intersected with the set of lions both real 
toy, and if everything is in good order, the 
intersection consists of a unique object. The 
C as І have described it might in some cases be 
large and thus the intersection would be too large. 
One device by which we can narrow the set C is to 
use a sequence of sets C, with each clement 
the sequence being contained in the preceding mem 
ber, The C that is appropriate in a given case is 
the first one that leads to a unique object when Ig. 
tersected with the set denoted by the remainder of 
the noun phrase, Without entering into technical 


plural noun phrase, as when Nina says "1 want the 
big boxes.” In this case, the semantic function 
places a different cardinality requirement, Rather 
than a unique object in the intersection there must 
be at least two objects for the normal meaning to 
ко through. 

Whether the explicit decision is taken to let the 
definite description denote when the proper number 
of objects is not found in the intersection is really 
а technical decision and not an important com 
ceptual one. One alternative is to treat the phrase 
As meaningless and nondenoting, and another ls tà 


$ 


as arbitrary and conventional as И И 


{ 
z 


ИНН і 
i 
| 


sentences, Ке : 
like the moon, whose image or symbolic description 
was stored in long-term memory, seemed appropri- 
aw. In 12 cases the object referred to seemed to 
be in the mind of the speaker alone, and there was 
ho easy extraction of the appropriate set C, 

To give a sense of the frequency of occurrence of 
the definite article in the case of Nina, her speech 
recorded periodically from the age of 25 months to 
39 months, with а corpus consisting of 102,230 


tokens, contains 4,144 occurrences of the, Thus, а 
requirement of any systematic semantics of Nina's 
speech is to provide an analysis of the definite 
article 

In the case of Philippe's spoken French, tum 
ning {rom the age of 25 months to 39 months, 
there are 56,982 tokens: е occurs 1,641 times; la, 
1,457; 1, 619; and les, 777 times. 

Of course, the semantics of the demonstrative 


adjectives Is very close to the semantics of the defi- 
nite article. I shall not consider the ways in which 
we think they should be given a somewhat different 
semantics from that of the definite article to indi- 
cate continuing focus (this in English) or change of 


locus (that). Та the case of Nina, there are 2,075 
occurrences of that, 1,497 occurrences of this, 246 
occurrences of these, and MI occurrences of there, 
SEMANTICS OF ADJECTIVES 

I turn now to some semantic subtleties involved in 
the uve of adjectives, Native speakers of English 
will say almost without exception big red book, 
little blue box, and зо forth, but not red big box or 
blue little box, ‘There is a good semantic explana- 
tion of this fixed order, and the order la found 
almost without error in young children's speech 
from the very beginning of the production “ 
phrases that use an adjective of sise аз well as an 
adjective of color or some other adjective of simple 
dawifcaton. In the case of Nina, there are 370 
excurrences of big and 674 occurrences of Mile. 
Here are all the instances In which elther big or 
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Figure 4. Denotations of various noun phrases 
illustrating the order of modifying adjectives. 


THE BIG RED DOT 


which is green, and then ask for red, but there is 
- no big dot that is red. 

- On the other hand, if we start the other way and 
ask for the denotation of red dot, we get the two 
ted dots. Then if we ask for the big red dot we 
"apply the intensive adjective big and select the 
—— larger of the red dots. 

The idea behind this can be expressed in ab- 
stract terms in the following way: First, we inter- 
X sect the set denoted by the noun with the set de- 
noted by the adjective of classification. We order 

this set according to the ordering relation denoted 

by the adjective of intensity, in the present case, 
the adjective big. If we are talking about the up- 

. per end of the ordering, we then select as the de- 
. notation of the noun phrase the single largest ob- 
~ ject or something close to the single largest object, 
for example, a small subset. It is easy to make 
- all this quite precise in terms of a few mathemati- 

cal symbols, but that is not my objective here. 

For those who are somewhat uneasy about the 
absolute definiteness of my example in terms of 
dots, they can substitute biggest for big and ob- 
‘tain a quite unambiguous analysis. Thus, in the 
second line we talk about the biggest dot, in the 
- third line the red biggest dot, which is most un- 
usual English, and so forth. I should mention that 
I have not analyzed the example in terms of the 
completely semantically unambiguous superlative, 
because the use of the Superlative in children's 
language is relatively rare. As already mentioned, 
there are 370 occurrences of big in the Nina cor- 

S and 674 occurrences of little. In contrast, 
there are just five occurrences of the comparative 
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and three of the superlative biggest, anc 
just three of littler, none of littlest, none of smaller, 
and one of smallest. When I have spoken of the 
ambiguity of dig I mean that exactly what initial 
segment of the objects ordered by size is selected 
as the denotation will vary from one circumstance 
to another. I do think the analysis in the present 
case that sharply differentiates the semantic func- 
tion associated with an adjective like red as op- 
posed to an adjective like big is in first approxima- 
tion correct and represents a useful insight into 
the subtleties of the use of adjectives in English, 
Let me mention also that there are cases, and they - 
ате proper cases, of usage in English in which the 
order is reversed. For instance, if someone is look- 
ing at two large chairs among a collection of chairs 
and one of them is green and one of them is red, 
it is appropriate to Say, Give me the green big 
chair. 

Further complex things about the semantics of _ 
adjectives are encountered in children’s speech, 
For example, there are 260 occurrences of another 
in the Nina corpus and 227 occurrences of other. 
The semantics of these two adjectives is obviously 
not in any sense the simple intersection function, 
Cardinal numbers and their different usages- and 
positions raise additional problems, but here there 
is a longer tradition and therefore a more straight- 
forward sense of what is correct. 

As fascinating as these further details about ad- 
jectives can be, in order to give a survey I move 
on to the special case of quantifiers, which can be 
treated as adjectives, but in my own analysis 
should not be. 


QUANTIFIERS 


To keep the story simple I restrict myself only to 
the classical quantifiers all and some. And here is 
Nina at her classical best: all colors, ali of they 
gonna go in here; all the animals did; all the duck- 
lings going to the California; all these and these 
children are gonna eat; mommy I need all the 
pieces cut; and I got some lambs; and I want some 
people; and I made some pancakes; and some 
snakes were wrapped up together. 

It is my contention that the meaning of some 
and all in these examples from Nina’s speech is 
almost without change the same as in classical 
mathematical language when we say All even num- 
bers are divisible by two or Some prime numbers 
are twin primes, or as another parallel from the 
classical examples of Aristotle: All men are mortal, 


age na 
as handling quantifiers with b autiful precision. 
` Compare this fact. It was not until 1879, upon the 
publication of Frege's Begriffschrift, that an explicit 
` theory of quantifiers was formulated. Today, the 
theory of quantification, in the sense of the theory 
of the universal and existential quantifiers, is taken 


a 
ome теп are tall. At the 


to be at the heart of general logic. I have even 


heard one paper by a philosopher in which the 
theory of predication and quantifiers was taken to 
be the most distinguishing characteristic of human 
as opposed to nonhuman, animal thinking. I am 
pleased to report that Nina and other children like 
her seem to have these matters under good control 
at a very early age. 

There are two aspects of Nina's use of quanti- 
fers that I think are representative of the use of 
a large number of children, but which receive no 
treatment in Aristotle and very little in the logical 
tradition from Frege onward. 

The first is that both the existential and univer- 
sal quantifiers, but especially the existential quan- 
tifier, occur more in object position than in subject 
position, The object position for quantifiers is 
especially natural in stating commands or express- 
ing wants or needs, and it is exactly the logic of 
such statements that has been ignored until re- 
cently in the development of explicit logical theory. 
Three examples that have not yet been cited, but 
that would be typical of Nina’s use of the existen- 
tial quantifier in object position would be these: 
I want some diaper pins; I will get some blocks; 
I want some more toys. 

The second point is that the universal quantifier 
is so often used in conjunction with the definite 
article. There is a kind of concreteness and con- 
textualism about this, which is especially reinforced 
by the earlier analysis given of the definite article, 
that makes this the natural way to talk, rather 


than using the universal quantifier in unrestricted. 


form. Thus when Nina says all the animals did, 
she is referring to the toy animals in the immediate 
context, and the definite article the makes that 
clear. The same kind of remark applies to her 
statement about all the ducklings: An example in 
which she may use a demonstrative adjective rather 
than the definite article is this: АЙ these clothes 
are getting off. The force of the definite article 
or the demonstrative adjective is to restrict the 
universal quantification to the contextual set at 
hand, and this is where a restriction properly be- 
longs. Aristotle’s ог Frege’s unrestricted universal 
quantifier can be defended in terms of logical sim- 


One final remark is needed on Nina’s use of all 
and some. I have not covered the many different 
uses of these words as adverbs or parts of adverbial 
phrases, but in relative frequency these uses are 
as common as the direct use as quantifiers. In al- 
most all cases, however, the semantical function 
of the words is similar to their straight function as 
quantifiers. I have deliberately avoided defining - 
explicitly the semantic functions associated with the 
production rules by which quantifiers are intro- 
duced, not because I think the subject is unman- 
ageable, but because the explicit treatment is 
rather technical. At least I do not yet understand 
how to present it in a way that is not technical, 
The semantics is simplest in my judgment when 
quantifiers enter at a high level in the derivation 
tree, and not at the level of adjectives that are. 
part of noun phrases. 


PROPOSITIONAL ATTITUDES 


There is an important and fundamental distinc- _ 
tion in logic that is not needed for the classical | 
development of the foundations- of mathematics, 
but that is essential for obvious distinctions in the 
use of ordinary language. This is the distinction 
between language that is purely extensional and 
language that is intensional. The most obvious — 
way in which language is used intensionally is in 
the expression of necessity, possibility, or proposi- 
tional attitudes. Examples of the expression of 
propositional attitudes are statements about beliefs, 
needs, wants, expectations, or fears. They аге ex- —— 
pressed by a-wide variety of verbs in every natural E 
language. N 
Because of the importance and interest in these — 
matters in any complete analysis of the semantics | 
of natural language, let me give one example that 
is classical in the philosophical literature, but is 
not directly pertinent to Nina's speech or that of 
other children her age. Thé example concerns the a 
non-truth-functional or nonextensional character of — 
belief statements. Thus, from knowing that the — - 
statement The earth is flat is false, we can infer 
neither the truth nor falsity of the statement John 
Jones believes that the earth is flat. Similarly, 
from the truth of the statement The sun is larger — 
than the earth we can infer neither the truth nor 
the falsity of the statement Aristotle believed that —— 
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the s was larger i 
| rect analogues to these examples in the speech of 
- Nina, because no form of the verb believe or the 
noun belief occurs in our extensive sample of her 
speech. As you would also expect, there are no 
instances of statements of possibility or necessity. 
There are, however, numerous instances of the ex- 
pression of propositional attitudes, especially ex- 
pressions of wants or needs, and there are many ex- 
pressions of because or -cause. 

The case of the various forms of want, for ex- 
ample, wanna, is striking. Of the large corpus of 
over 100,000 words, somewhat over 1% are oc- 

` сштепсеѕ of some form of want (want, 883; wanna, 
` 359; wants, 60; wanted, 6). 

. One useful distinction in the use of terms or 
noun phrases in the expression of propositional at- 
titudes occurs already in Nina’s speech. This is 
the distinction between attributive and referential 
- use of terms, a distinction already recognized by 
- medieval logicians who characterized the referential 
fr reading as giving us a statement de re as opposed 
to the attributive reading which yields a statement 
- de dicto, Both attributive and referential uses 
occur in the Nina corpus. Here are some examples 
of attributive uses: He don’t want a Band-aid on; 

want milk; I want some more toys; I want an- 
_ other story OK; and here are some examples of 
the referential use: / want the next page (the next 
| page, of course, having a definite reference or deno- 
tation); I want this (with this having reference 
_ to a particular object in the environment); / want 
her to wear the blue dress (where the phrase Aer 
_ to wear the blue dress refers to a definite concrete 

act). i j 
In the examples I have cited there seems to be 
_ little ambiguity between attributive and referential 
. use of the noun phrases in object position. In the 
- philosophical literature on these matters there has 
been considerable discussion of the kinds of exam- 

» that do give rise to ambiguity. A typical in- 
‘Stance would be: John wants to marry a French 
: Given only this sentence, it is ambiguous 
whether the reference is to some one particular 
girl or whether John is looking for a wife, does not 
have a definite person in mind, but wants her to 
Бе a woman who is French. Such examples can 
also occur with the use of the definite article as 
well as the indefinite article, For example, Hin- 
tikka (1973) cited "John believes that the richest 
man in town is a Republican." It is ambiguous 
hether John has in mind some particular indi- 
il or simply believes it true that whoever is 
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han the earth. I have no di- 
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the richest тап 1, he will turn out to 
Republican. ; a 
. I have examined Nina’s use of want for the same 
kind of ambiguity. It exists with the indefinite 


article, but so far as I can see not with the definite 


m 


article. Неге are several examples with the in- 


definite article: Do you want a pink balloon? ; her 
don't want a cup; her want a blanket OK; I don't 
want a jersey on; I want a toy. In all these cases, 
as Hintikka rightly remarked in his own analysis 
of a different range of examples, additional factual 
information, in our case the kind of information 
available in the corpus from preceding sentences or 
comments on the situation, makes clear whether 
the usage is attributive or referential, 

The question of theoretical interest is what uni- 


form account semantically is to be given of these a 


matters. For example, can the kind of model 
theory characteristic of élementary formal lan- 
guages, which are normally extensional, be extended 
to the kind of language expressing propositional 
attitudes as found in Nina’s speech? If I had 
asked this question 30 years ago, the answer 
would almost certainly have been pessimistic and 
rather negative, because the semantics of modal 
concepts or propositional attitudes had scarcely 
been developed. Fortunately, an intense concern 
with these matters within logic proper in the past 
three decades has created a considerable logical ap- 
paratus, and a deep understanding of the semanti- 
cal problems involved has developed. In saying 
this I do not mean to suggest that all the concep- 
tual problems are solved or that the application of 
current theory to children's speech is simple or 
straightforward. I do mean to suggest that many 
powerful and subtle methods are available and 
can be applied. 

The most important theoretical point in these 
developments is that the semantics of sentences ex- 
pressing propositional attitudes can be given a pre- 
cise treatment in terms of the concept of a set of 
possible worlds. 

To illustrate the idea of a set of possible worlds, 
let me first consider some classical modal concepts 
before turning to Nina's speech. If I say “It is 
possible that it will rain tomorrow," then the se- 
mantics of this statement is that there is a pos- 
sible world in which it will rain tomorrow. If on 
the other hand I say "It is necessary that an ob- 
ject that is red is colored," then I mean that in 
every possible world this state of affairs must hold. 
On the other hand, if I say “It is contingently true 
that Bertrand Russell lived to be more than 90 


Tere c m cM ES клы. 
related derivational histories can be logical para- 
phrases of each other. In practice, moreover, what 
is used in experimental tests of paraphrasing abil- 
ity is really a semantic and not a syntactic cri- 
terion. The explicit use of model-theoretic seman- 
tics would put the experimental studies in this area 
оп a sounder conceptual basis. f 
Nevertheless, I think there is adequate ground 
for changing the Fregean definition, which is too 
stringent. When Nina says things that are un- 
grammatical to our adult ears, it is usually easy 
for us to paraphrase what she has said, even with- 
out knowledge of the context. Consider the fol- 
lowing: No, I wanna go to what that thing and 
see if I'm tall; no more presents he doesn't give 
me; now let me try other Rachel’s sunsuit, mommy; 
I feel better my diaper rash. On the other hand, 
the following sentence of Nina’s might present 
some difficulty even within context: / want to save 
this on with the same time. 
In paraphrasing Nina’s speech or someone else’s, 
we almost always assume without question certain 
background information and knowledge that is 
not included in Frege’s strict definition of para- 
phrase in terms of logical consequence. As I men- 
tioned earlier, within model-theoretic semantics it 
is easy to give a characterization of logical con- 
_ sequence; namely, one sentence is a logical conse-. 
quence of another if the first sentence is satisfied 
in any model in which the second is satisfied. In 
other words, we consider all Possible models. But, 
we can get a less strict notion of consequence by 
reducing the set of possible models to some smaller 
set in which basic intuitive knowledge is held 
rigid across all the models in the set. Two sen- 
tences can then be said to be paraphrases relative 
to this reduced set of models if they both are satis- 
fied in exactly the same models of the reduced 
subset. 
- This reduced notion of consequence, which I 
shall call R-consequence, has other uses than in 
е treatment of paraphrase. It is also the ap- 
-Propriate concept, in my judgment, for the analysis 
_ of questions and answers in children’s speech. In 
the age range I have been mainly discussing, chil- 
dren primarily answer questions by adults, and it 
is only a year or so later that the tables are turned 
and they begin asking the questions and expecting 
answers. For this early stage of answers or the 
later stage of questions, the concept of R-conse- 
. quence provides the proper concept for character- 
izing semantically correct answers to a question. 
(Notice that I do not say the semantically correct 
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` answer, because in general any one of an indefini 
number of paraphrases will be accepted as cor. 
rect.) I return to the importance of questions and _ 
answers in children’s speech when I discuss prob- 
lems of verification. 


I conclude this article with a discussion of three 5 


types of problems: problems of context, problems 
of process, and problems of verification. 


Problems of Context 


When Nina says “I need some more” or “I want 
some too,” it is clear that a full semantica] ac- 
count of these utterances is dependent on the con- 
text of utterance. This dependence on context is 
characteristic not only of children's speech, but of 
much casual adult talk as well. Tt stands in sharp 
contrast to sentence tokens of a formal language 
that are self-contained and timeless in character, 
or even to mathematical statements or other scien- 
tific statements in ordinary language in formal 
textbook or treatise mode. The way in which the 
kind of model-theoretic semantics I am advocat- 
ing can be extended to cover such matters of con- 
text has already been indicated in the treatment 
described for definite articles. I see nothing stand- 
ing in the way of similar extensions to other prob- 
lems of interpretation, as in the case of the two 
examples just cited. 

On the other hand, elaboration of the context 
to give an adequate account of what Nina was per- 
ceiving or remembering at the time she was speak- 
ing is to extend in quite substantial ways the 
framework of classical semantics to include con- 
cepts and requirements that have been investigated 
in all their complexity for many years by psycholo- 
gists. Putting together what we know about re- 
membering and perceiving with the kind of se- 
mantic structure for language I have outlined is 
a formidable theoretical task that has yet hardly 
begun. It seems to me, however, that this is the 
direction in which we should try to take account 
of context and, in the doing, build a much richer 
psychological model of Nina’s and other children’s 
language behavior. ` 


Problems of Process 


Building such a model of remembering and per- 
ceiving takes us at once to the consideration of 
process. A proper criticism of the semantic the- 
ory I have outlined is that there are no serious ' 
considerations of processing. There is no temporal 


* 


analysis of the machinery chil en or adult 
` for semantic processing of sentences they speak or 


- hear. 
| ` This absence of an explicit analysis of process 
__ has been brought home to me in a salient way in 
` some of our own research at Stanford University 
` in the past year or so. In attempting to under- 
` stand these problems of process and how model- 
theoretic semantics can be applied to the actual 
production of speech, we have turned to the prob- 
lem of implementing an ongoing question-answering 
system for our computer system. We have chosen 
a domain that has no requirements of context, 
namely, elementary mathematical language—with 
an emphasis on the natural language and not on 
the elementary mathematics. But even here we 
have found that substantial theoretical extensions 
` have had to be made to the model-theoretic se- 
mantics as described here or as found in the stan- 
dard logical literature in order to have a workable 
computer program for actual question answering. 
My younger colleagues, Robert L. Smith and Free- 
man Rawson, have now advanced this analysis of 
process a fair distance (see Rawson, 1973). Space 
does not permit me to compare this work with 
earlier work by William Wood, Terence Winograd, 
or other computer scientists concerned with creat- 
ing computer programs of a similar sort. 

One way of describing the situation is similar to 
what I said about the problem of context. It is 
not that model-theoretical semantics as such is 
wrong, but rather that it has to be extended in or- 
der to obtain a working model. Just as a theory 
of remembering and perceiving must be built into 
an adequate model of a child in order to give a full 
account of his speaking and listening, so the model- 
theoretic semantics of even so definite a subject as 
elementary mathematics must be extended to fixed 
and definite dynamic ideas about the order in 
Which functions are called, the precedent procedure 
for processing of given functions, and in general, 
the many kinds of considerations that enter into 
the construction of a compiler or interpreter for 
а computer language. 


Problems of Verification 


As in psychological theorizing and experimenta- 
tion in all areas, it is seldom the case that we can 
Construct a theory that is adequate to account for 
all aspects of the psychological process under in- 
vestigation. This widespread fact of theoretical 
incompleteness doubly holds for phenomena as 


-of model-theoretic semantics that I have been dis- i 


x as tho language. W 
theory of remembering, perceiving, or 
nal processing we can still ask for empirical tests — 
or verification of theoretical concepts such as those 


cussing. 
What must be faced is that the verification of a. 
semantic theory is more difficult and less direct - 
than the verification of grammatical theory. For ( 
instance, if one writes a grammar for the corpus - 
of a child's speech, it is possible in a direct way to _ 
say what percentage of the utterances in the corpus 
the grammar parses, and if probabilistic criteria 
are imposed additionally how well it generates ut- 
terances with approximately the same frequency 
as the frequencies observed in the corpus. Veri- 
fication that the denotations assigned to terminal 
words or the semantic functions assigned to pro- 
düction rules of the grammar are correct is not 
amenable to such straightforward and direct at- 
tack. It is of course the case that in testing апу | 
theory there are areas of intuitive judgment that 
cannot be reduced to a formal algorithm of veri- 1 
fication, and in many cases the semantic analysis — - 
given of the utterances of young children by Ње 
kind of apparatus І have described can receive 
widespread intuitive agreement as to the correct- 1 
ness of the analysis. All the same, the central 3 
problem of verification is a subtle one and is nol 
easily handled. For example, in his dissertation, 
Robert L. Smith (1972) gave an extensive seman- 
tic analysis of the corpus of Erica. The Erica 
corpus consists of 27,922 words. Erica was about —— 
32 months old at the time the corpus was collected 
and thus fits within the range of the corpora of 
Nina, Philippe, and Lingling. Smith has written 
a completely systematic model-theoretic semantics 
for Erica, assigning a semantic function to each 
production rule of the generative grammar he also — 
wrote for the corpus. The total system is C 
plex and difficult to comprehend in any simple M 
The problem arises of how to test in a systemat 
way that his semantical analysis is correct. 
tuition can be tested on each rule, but it is a strain. 
on the viability of intuition when the number - 
rules is large and some of them are complex. - 
far as I can see, We have at the present time no 
direct way to test the correctness of such a sys- _ 
tematic semantics. It is a genuine theoretical con- — 
struction, and we must use classical methods of. 
indirect analysis to test its validity. The difficulty 
of providing such a direct test is one of the reasons 
we have been involved in writing a question- 
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intuitive agreement and pe of such 
questions and commands is absolutely sharp and 
objective in character, and so the correctness of 
the underlying semantics is subject to a universally 
agreed upon test. To some extent, this same ap- 
. proach сап be extended to the corpus of speech of 
a young child when the adult speech is recorded as 
well, for the question-answering pairs can be ana- 
lyzed in similar fashion, and in many cases a 
highly objective criterion is possible for evaluating 
the semantic analysis of the question-answer pairs. 
All the same, a fair. portion of the question-answer- 
ing between adult and child is not subject to the 
same sharp test that obtains for elementary mathe- 
. matical questions. 
_ The other route is to carry only so far the analy- 
sis of spontaneous speech and to turn to experi- 
‘mentation for the detailed verification of semanti- 
cal concepts and theories. It is my present view 
that this step is essential; and we shall not be able 


until comprehensive experiments that adequately 
t the kind of semantical ideas I have discussed 
oday are performed. Such experimentation is not 
hopelessly complex and does seem feasible, There 
already a useful tradition of experimentation 
three- and four-year-old children, especially 
the form of the creation of toy or puppet char- 
acters that talk and perform simple actions, and it 
s possible to build reasonably sharp tests of 
prehension into such situations. On the other 
d, designing adequately structured experiments 
t elicit speech from two-year-olds to provide a 


to collect the evidence to persuade the skeptic . 


a area of methodology that badly needs develo 
ment, and I call on those of you who are interested" 
for support and help. 
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CARL R. ROGERS 


- From 1927.to the present time I have been a prac- 
ticing psychologist. I have made diagnostic studies 
of children and have developed recommendations 
ior treatment of their problems; in 1928 I devel- 
oped an inventory of the inner world of childhood 
which —may Heaven forgive me—is still being sold 
- by the thousands. I have counseled with parents, 
students, and other adults; I have carried on in- 
tensive psychotherapy with troubled individuals— 
normal, neurotic, and psychotic; I have engaged in 
and sponsored research in psychotherapy and per- 
sonality change; I have formulated a rigorous the- 
ory of therapy. I have had 40 years of “teaching 
` experience," fostering learning through both cogni- 
tive and experiential channels. I have engaged in 
facilitating personal development through the in- 
tensive group experience; I have tried to make 
clear the processes of both individual therapy and 
the group experience through recordings, demon- 
strations, and films; I have tried to communicate 
my experience through what now seem to me to be 
“countless” writings, tapes, and cassettes. I have 
played my part as a worker in professional associa- 
tions of psychologists; 1 have had a continuous, 
varied, controversial, and richly rewarding profes- 
sional life. 

So it has occurred to me that there might be 
some interest in the question, What does such a 
psychologist think about as he looks back on close 


that question that I will address my remarks. 
What is my own current perspective on these years, 
thinking both about my professional life and its 
various periods of development and change? 


VThis article was the Distinguished Professional voe 
tribution Award address presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, Montreal, Can- 
ada, August 1973. 
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Forty-Six Years 


to a half century of study and work? It is to- 
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An Astonishing Impact 


I believe the major element of my reaction as I look 
back on my work and its reception is surprise. 
Had I been told, 35 or 40 years аёо, of the impact 
it would have, I would have been absolutely unbe- 
lieving. The work that I and my colleagues haye 
done has altered or made a difference in widely dif- 
ferent enterprises, of which I will mention several. _ 
It turned the field of counseling upside down. , It 
opened psychotherapy to public scrutiny and re- 
search investigation. It has made possible the em- 
pirical study of highly subjective phenomena. It 
has helped to bring some change in the methods 
of education at every level. It has been one of the 
factors bringing change in concepts of industrial 
(and even military) leadership, of social work prac- 
tice, of nursing practice, and of religious work. It 
has been responsible for one of the major trends in 
the encounter group movement. It has, in small _ 
ways at least, affected the philosophy of science. 
It is beginning to have some influence in interracial — 
and intercultural relationships. It has even influ 
enced students of theology and of philosophy. 

My work has, to my knowledge, changed the lif 
d purposes of individuals in France, 


directions an X 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Japan, Australia, New 
12 foreign countrie 


Zealand, and South Africa; in А 
readers can find some of my work in their own 
language; if someone wishes to read a complete co 
lection of everything I have written, he will find ` 
—jn Japanese. 1 look with utter astonishment 


this long list of statements. 


A TENTATIVE EXPLANATION РЁ 
M 
uw 


Why has my work had such a pervasive impact? 
I certainly do not attribute it to any special geni! 
с and most assuredly not to any fa 
my part. I give full credit to ту 
throughout the years for their 


of my own, 
sighted vision on 
younger colleagues 
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expansion and deepening of my thought nd wo! 
but even their efforts do not account for this far- 
reaching influence. In a number of the fields I 
have mentioned, neither I nor my colleagues have 
ever worked, or been involved in any way, except 
through our writings. 
` То me, as I try to understand the phenomenon, 
it seems that without knowing it I had expressed an 
idea whose time had come. It is as though a pond 
had become utterly still, so that a pebble dropped 
. into it sent ripples out farther and farther and 
` farther, having an influence that could not be un- 
derstood by looking at the pebble. Or, to use a 
chemical analogy, as though a liquid solution had 
become supersaturated, so that the addition of one 
tiny crystal initiated the formation of crystals 
throughout the whole mass. 
— — What was that idea, that pebble, that crystal? 
_ It was the gradually formed and tested hypothesis 
that the individual has within himself vast resources 
for self-understanding, for altering his self-concept, 
- his attitudes, and his self-directed behavior—and 
that these resources can be tapped if only a defina- 
ble climate of facilitative psychological attitudes 
can be provided. 

This hypothesis, so new and yet in a way so old, 
= Was not an armchair theory. It had grown out of 
a number of very down-to-earth steps. 

First, I had learned through hard and frustrating 
experiences that simply to listen understandingly 
to a client and to attempt to convey that under- 
tanding were potent forces for individual thera- 
peutic change. 

- Second, I and my colleagues realized that this 
'empathic listening provided one of the least clouded 
windows into the workings of the human psyche, in 
all its complex mystery. 
. Third, from our observations we made only low- 
evel inferences and formulated testable hypotheses. 
We might have chosen to draw high-level infer- 
nces and to have developed abstract, untestable, 
igh-level theory, but I think my own earthly agri- 
ultural background deterred me from that. (Freu- 
thinkers chose this second course, and this 
tks, in my estimation, one of the most funda- 
mental differences between their approach and the 
client-centered approach. ), 
5 ourth, in testing our hypotheses, we uncovered 
_ findings regarding persons and relationships be- 
tween persons. These findings and the theory that 
mbraced them were continually changing as new 


= discoveries emerged, and this process continues to 
_ the present day. 


pacities for change can be released and with the 
way in which relationships can foster or defeat such 
self-directed change, it was discovered that they 
had wide applicability. 

Sixth, situations involving persons, change in the 
behavior of persons, and the effects of different 
qualities of interpersonal relationships exist in al- 
most every human undertaking. Hence, others be- _ 
gan realizing that perhaps the testable hypotheses 
of this approach might have almost universal ap- 
plication, or might be retested or reformulated for 
use in an almost infinite variety of human situations, 

Such is my attempt to explain an awesome and 
otherwise incomprehensible spread of ideas which 
began with a very simple question, Can I, by 
carefully observing and evaluating my experience 
with my clients, learn to be more effective in help- 
ing them to resolve their problems of personal dis- 
tress, self-defeating behavior, and destructive inter- 
personal relationships? Who could have guessed 
that the groping and tentative answers would 
spread so far? 


PSYCHOLOGY’S AMBIVALENCE 


You may have noticed an omission in the listing 
of the areas of impact of my work. I did not say 
that I and my colleagues have affected academic, 
or so-called “scientific,” psychology. This was not 
an oversight. I believe an accurate statement 
would be that we have had very little influence on 
academic psychology, in the lecture hall, the text- 
book, or the laboratory, There is some passing 
mention of my thinking, my theories, or my ap- 
proach to therapy, but, by and large, I think I 
have been a painfully embarrassing phenomenon to 
the academic psychologist. Z do not fit. Increas- 
ingly I have come to agree with that assessment. 
Let me amplify. 

The science and profession of psychology have, 
I believe, profoundly ambivalent feelings about me 
and my work. I am seen—and here I must rely 
mostly on hearsay—as softheaded, unscientific, cul- 
tish, too easy on students, full of strange and up- 
setting enthusiasms about ephemeral things like 
the self, therapist attitudes, and encounter groups. 
I have defamed the most holy mysteries of the aca- 
demic—the professorial lecture and the whole eval- 
uation system—from the ABCs of course grades 
to the coveted hood of the doctor’s degree. I can 
best be handled by most writers on psychology in 


" 


опе paragraph as the developer of a technique— 
` the “nondirective technique." I am definitely not 
- one of the ingroup of psychological acedemia. 

The other side of the ambivalence is, however, 
` even more striking. Psychology as a whole, sci- 
ence and profession together, has showered me with 
honors—many more, I believe, than I deserve. To 
my amazement I was awarded one of the first three 
awards for scientific contribution, and this was back 
in 1956 when I was much more controversial than 
Iamat present. I had been chosen president of the 
‘American Association for Applied Psychology. I 
had been elected president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. I had been appointed or elected 
chairman of important committees and divisions, 
and these honors often touched me. Yet, never have 
I been so emotionally affected as I was by the sci- 
entific contribution award and its accompanying 
citation, When I was elected to an office it could 
have been partly due to my ambition, for I was 
ambitious to get ahead in my profession. But this 
award was to me, in some sense, the “purest” rec- 
ognition I had ever received. For years I had been 
struggling to objectify knowledge in a potential field 
of science that no one else seemed to be concerned 
about, It was not ambition or hope of any reward 
that pushed me on. In the empirical research it- 
self there was more than a little desire to prove 
something to others—clearly not a scientific goal. 
But in the basic phases of the work—the careful 
observation, the recorded interviews, the hunches 
as to hypotheses, the development of crude theories 
—I was as close to being a true scientist as I ever 
hope to be. But it was clear, I thought, that my 
colleagues and I were just about the only ones who 
knew or cared. So my voice choked and the tears 
flowed when I was called forth, at the 1956 APA 
Convention, to receive, with Wolfgang Kóhler and 
Kenneth Spence, the first of the awards for a sci- 
entific contribution to psychology. It was à vivid 
proof that psychologists were not only embarrassed 
by me, but were to some extent proud of me. It 
had a greater personal meaning than all the honors 
which have followed, including the first award for 
professional contribution, given last year. 

I did enjoy last year’s citation, especially the 
honesty of the statement that I was a “gadfly” to 
the profession—only now that statement promotes 
me to the status of “respected gadfly.” I liked that 
expression of the ambivalence. 


ruggle 


As I look back over the years, I realize T have — 
engaged in two struggles which have professional | 


significance. : 


STRUGGLE WITH PSYCHIATRY 


The first struggle has to do with the determination: 
of many members of the psychiatric profession that — 
psychologists should not be allowed to practice psy- ~ 
chotherapy, nor to have administrative responsi- 
bility over “mental health" work, especially if this: — 
involved psychiatrists. I first met this opposition — 
in Rochester, New York, when our highly success-  — 
ful Child Study Department, a branch of a social 
agency, was being reorganized in 1939 into a new 
and independent Rochester Guidance Center. A 
vigorous campaign, partly aboveboard and partly 
behind the scenes, was made to discontinue my 
services as director and to substitute a psychiatrist. | 
There seemed to be no question about the quality 
of my work. The argument was simply based on 
the view that a psychologist could not head up a 
mental health operation—it was simply “not done.’ 
Although we had employed psychiatrists on a part- ч 
time basis for years, that suddenly became some- - 2t 
thing that was out of the question. I could not 
point to any important precedent, nor could I claim — 
the support of any professional group. It was а 
lonely battle. I am very grateful to the board 0 
directors, who were almost all laymen, for eventi 
ally deciding the dispute in my favor. It had be 
a life-and-death struggle for me because it was thi 
thing I was doing well and the work I very mu 
wanted to continue. K 
After an interim lull at Ohio State Universit; 
the struggle was renewed with even more vigor. 
the University of Chicago. Not one of the rapi 
succession of chairmen of the Department of Psy. 
chiatry was willing to cooperate with the unorth m 
dox fledgling Counseling Center. Finally, one 
these men demanded of the University administra- 
tion that the Counseling Center be closed, since its 
members Were practicing medicine (namely, 
chotherapy) without a license. : 
professional support for our activities from the 
APA or any other psychological organization. E 
mounted a blistering counterattack, with all the 
evidence I could muster. Again I am grateful, this- ; 
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о me) fair-minded consideration and his sugges- 
“Поп to psychiatry that they drop their demand, 
which they did. These are the only two times I 
engaged in open combat with psychiatry. For the 
most part, my strategy has been twofold. I have 
endeavored to reconcile the two professions in their 
pursuit of a common goal. I have also tried to 
move ahead so rapidly and so far that the right 
. of psychologists to practice in a field in which they 
ere preeminent in research, and fully equal in 
= practice and in theory building, could not be 
-challenged. 
— — But when pushed into a corner, as on these two 
occasions, I can fight with all the effectiveness that 
one develops in a family of six children. People 
` who know only my thoughtful or gentle side are 
astonished at my attitude and behavior in a situa- 
ion of all-out war. I should, in warning, have 
raised the banner of the early colonies, on which 
as emblazoned a rattlesnake and the motto “Don’t 
tread on me!” 
31 am happy to say that at the University of 


iatry was a pleasant resolution of these strug- 
Indeed, I initiated the formation of a group 
of psychologists and psychiatrists who gradually 
^ defused an incipient legal and legislative battle 
rhich was splitting the two professions in that state. 


'UGGLE WITH BEHAVIORISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 


The other struggle of my professional life has been 
on the side of a humanistic approach to the study 
of human beings. The Rogers-Skinner debate of 
956 is one of the most reprinted writings in the 
chological world. It would be absurd of me 
| try to review that continuing difference in any 
. I will simply make a few brief statements 
8 k back over these years. ; 
any avoid misunderstanding, let me say immedi- 
ately that I concur with the idea that the theory of 
оре conditioning, its development and its im- 
E ntation, has been a creative achievement. It 
а valuable tool in the promotion of certain types 
learning. I do not denigrate the contribution it 
as made. But this is not the basis of divergence. 
Let me also say that I have a great personal re- 
spect for Fred Skinner, He is an honest man, will- 
ing to carry his thinking through to its logical 


^ 


coni lusions. Hence, we can differ sharply, without 
7 А a 


ignity ( 197 
because I felt he had a right to his views. My one 
disappointment in regard to Skinner is his refusal 
to permit the nine-hour confrontation we held at 
the University of Minnesota in Duluth to be re- 
leased. It was all taped and is the deepest explora- 
tion in existence of the issues between us. All of 
the other parties to the meeting had understood 
that it was agreed that the tapes, or transcripts of 
them, or both, would be released. After the meet- 
ing, Skinner refused his permission. I feel the 
profession was cheated. Р 

І have come to realize that the basic difference 
between a behavioristic and a humanistic approach 
to human beings is a philosophical choice. This 
certainly can be discussed, but cannot possibly be 
settled by evidence; If one takes Skinner as of 
some years ago—and I believe this is his view 
today—then the environment, which is part of a 
causal sequence, is the sole determiner of the indi- 
vidual's behavior, which is thus again an unbreak- 
able chain of cause and effect. All the things that 
I do, or that Skinner does, are simply inevitable 
results of our conditioning. As he has pointed out, 
man acts as he is forced to act, but as if he were 
not forced. Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
means, as John Calvin concluded earlier, that the 
universe was at some point wound up like a great 
clock and has been ticking off its inexorable way 
ever since. Thus, what we think are our decisions, 
choices, and values are all illusions. Skinner did 
not write his books because he had chosen to pre- 
sent his views, or to point to the kind of society 
he values, but simply because he was conditioned 
to make certain marks on paper. Amazingly to 
me, he admitted as much in one session in which 
we both participated. 

Му experience in therapy and іп groups makes 
it impossible for me to deny the reality and sig- 
nificance of human choice. To me it is not an il- 
lusion that man is to some degree the architect of 
himself. I have presented evidence that the de- 
gree of self-understanding is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in predicting the individual's be- 
havior. So for me the humanistic approach is the 
only possible one. It is for each person, however, 
to follow the pathway—behavioristic or humanistic 
—that he finds most congenial. 

Saying that it is for the individual to decide is 
not synonymous with saying that it makes no dif- 
ference. Choosing the humanistic philosophy, for 
example, means that very different topics are 
chosen for research and different methods for vali- 
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а оаа. 
is most ‘assuredly hi ımanistic rath an 
> i nological. In my judgment he has a high | ob 
ange, not on conditioning. It leads to а bility of survival. z 


democratic political philosophy rather than Yet, this belief of mine is open to one excep 
agement by an elite. So the choice does have tion. If we permit one-man control, or a military. 
‹ quences. take-over of our government—and it is obvious we | 
To me it is entirely logical that a technologically have been (and are) perilously close to that— 
nted society, with its steady emphasis on a then another “scenario” would take place. A gov: 
ater control of human behavior, should be ernmental-military-police-industrial complex would 
€ mored of a behavioristic approach. Likewise, be more than happy to use scientific technology 
ademic psychology, with its unwavering insis- for military and industrial conquest and psycho- 
ce that "the intellect is all,” has greatly pre- logical technology for the control of human be- 
ferred it over the humanistic approach. If the uni- havior. I am not being dramatic when I say that. 
sity psychologist accepted the latter view, he humanistic psychologists, emphasizing the essential 
would have to admit that he is involved, as a sub- freedom and dignity of the unique human person, 
jective person, in his choice of research topics, in and his capacity for self-determination, would be 
5 evaluation of data, in his relationship to stu- among the first to be incarcerated by such a gov- 
nts, in his professional work. The comfortable ernment. 
‘cloak of “objectivity” would necessarily be dropped, But enough of this issue. I have strayed into — 
sing him as a vulnerable, imperfect, subjective the future. Let me return to my retrospective look 
g, thoroughly engaged, intellectually and emo- and to some less serious reflections. an 
tionally, objectively and subjectively, in all his 
ivities. This is understandably too threatening. Two Puzzlements 
Let me simply add that what is really at issue is — 
he confrontation of two paradoxes. If the ex- 
eme behaviorist position is true, then everything 
“an individual does is essentially meaningless, since concern. 
he is but an atom caught in a seamless chain of 
cause and effect. On the other hand, if the thor- REGARDING THEORY 
О oughgoing humanistic position is true, then choice 
“enters іп, and this individual subjective choice has By 1950, I wondered increasingly if my thinkin 
e influence on the cause-and-effect chain. Then, could be put into a coherent theoretical form. At 


entific research, which is based on a complete about this time came a request from Sigmund 
confidence in an unbroken chain of cause and effect, Koch (1959-1963) to contribute to his monu 
ust be fundamentally modified. I, as well as mental series of volumes, Psychology: A Study o, 
_ others, have attempted partially to explain away @ Science. This was just the slight nudge I needed, 
“this dilemma—my own attempt was іп а paper and for the next three or four years I worke 
entitled “Freedom and Commitment” (Rogers, harder on this theoretical formulation than on any 
64)—but I believe we must wait for the future thing I have written before or since. It is, in т) 
to bring about the full reconciliation of these: the most rigorously stated theory ofthe 


` estimation, : 
paradoxes. process of change in personality and behavior . 
"TB all candor I must say that I believe that the which has yet been produced. As one young рзу- 
` humanistic view will, in the long run, take prece- chologist with a background in mathematics sal 
dence. I believe that we are, as а people, beginning to me recently, “It is so precise! I could rest 
to refuse to allow technology to dominate our lives. it in mathematical terms.” I must confess this. 
Our culture, increasingly based on the conquest of close to my opinion. - 3 "E. 
iure and the control of man, is in decline. I was very pleased that it would be in Koch ) 
Emerging through the ruins is the new person, series, because I felt sure that these volumes would. 
hly aware, self-directing, an explorer of inner, be studied by graduate students and psychologis 
haps more than outer, space, scornful of the. for years to come. I do not have exact data but 
onformity of institutions and the dogma of au- I suspect these volumes are in fact very. little used. 
hority. He does not believe in being behaviorally Certainly my chapter “A Theory of Therapy, er- 
ped, or in shaping the behavior of others. He sonality, and Interpersonal. Relationships as De- 
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There are two very different issues which have puz- 
- Дей me; one of the minor, the other of deeper 


= 
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loped in the Cli 
‘most thoroughly ignordd of anything es writ- 
ten ( Rogers, 1959). This does not particularly 
distress me, because I believe theories too often 
become dogma, but it has, over the years, per- 
plexed me. 


REGARDING CREATIVE LEADERSHIP 


The second puzzlement is of a different order. In 
my younger years, while I was not a hero- 
worshiper, I definitely looked up to a number of 
men whom I felt were “real psychologists," where- 
as I existed on a poorly accepted fringe. I re- 
| member the community and professional furor 
У When Leonard Carmichael was brought to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1936 as chairman of psy- 
chology: a special laboratory equipped to his spe- 
cifications, a cluster of fellowships provided for his 
‘students, every acknowledgment paid to his bril- 
- lance and leadership. There was probably some 
е епуу in my attitude, as I labored away in а ram- 
shackle frame building set aside for the Child 
dy Department of the Society for the Preven- 
on of Cruelty to Children, but my feeling was 
HS ` mostly one of admiration and expectancy. I felt 
| same way toward perhaps a half-dozen others 
ter trained in psychology than I, in my judg- 
ment more brilliant, with books and research stud- 
les already to their credit. Here were the men who 
e 
ould produce the great ideas in psychology, who 
ould exert the same kind of intellectual and world 
dership as that of outstanding chemists, physi- 
cists, and astronomers. I had no doubt at all that 
I had picked those who, a generation later, would 
be the preeminently creative and productive lead- 
of our science. 
in every case I have been mistaken. Car- 
chael, since I have mentioned his name, has gone 
to become a revered administrator, operating 
the highest levels of the establishment. The 
thers I selected have also had perfectly reputable 
s, some outside of and some in psychology. 
ut the dazzling promise of their younger years 
3 has not been fulfilled. For some reason this has 


yf. 


cr E. interest in psychology. Why? Were their 
ests too narrow and unsatisfying as they grew 
ler? Did they lack any basic conviction or phi- 
oso osophy 1 which might have guided their work? Did 

- efforts come to seem to them irrelevant to 
: la рег social scene, their contributions too pic- 


as their initial work done primarily | to's 


impress their fellow psychologists, a motive which 


declines in importance with age? Did they en- 
deavor to stand on and defend their early work, 
thus inhibiting themselves from reaching out into 
the creative unknown? I do not know. It has 
thoroughly perplexed me and made me very wary 
indeed of trying to pick prospective leaders of 
creative thought. 


The Sources of My Learnings 


As I try to review all of the rich streams of 
thought and experience which have fed and are 
feeding my professional life, I can discriminate sev- 
eral of the most important sources, 


CLIENTS AND PARTICIPANTS 


First and overwhelmingly foremost are my clients 
in therapy and the persons with whom I have 
worked in groups. The gold mine of data that re- 
sides in interviews or group sessions staggers me. 
There is, first of all, the gut-level experience, which 
absorbs the statements, the feelings, and the ges- 
tures, providing its own complex type of learning, 
difficult to put into words. Then there is the lis- 
tening to the interchanges in the tape recording. 
Here are the orderly sequences that were missed 
in the flow of the experience. Here, too, are the 
nuances of inflection, the half-formed sentences, the 
pauses, and the sighs, which were also partially 
missed. Then, if a transcript is laboriously pro- 
duced, I have a microscope in which I can see, as 
I termed them in one paper, “the molecules of per- 
sonality change." I know of no way of so combin- 
ing the deepest experiential learning with the most 
highly abstract cognitive and theoretical learnings 
as the three steps I have mentioned: living the ex- 
perience on a total basis, rehearing it on an ex- 
periential-cognitive basis, and studying it once 
more for every intellectual clue. As I said earlier, 
it is perhaps the most valuable and transparent 
window into the strange inner world of persons and 
relationships. I fee] that if I subtracted from my 
work the learnings I have gained from deep rela- 
tionships with clients and group participants, I 
would be nothing. 


YOUNGER COLLEAGUES 


The second most important source of stimulation 
for me is my symbiotic relationship with younger 
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people. I do not understand this mutual attrac- 
- tion. I just feed upon it. In my youth I surel 

learned many things from my elders, and at tim 

I have even learned from colleagues in my own age 
` pracket, but certainly for the last 35 years any 
real learnings from professional sources have come 
from those who were younger. I feel a deep grati- 
tude to all the graduate students, younger staff 
members, and inquiring youthful audiences who 
have educated and continue to educate me. I 
know that for many years, given the chance to 
associate with professional colleagues of my age, 
or with a younger group, I inevitably drift to the 
latter. They seem less stuffy, less defensive, more 
open in their criticism, more creative in sugges- 
tion. I owe them so much. I started to write 
down examples, but to give a few would be unfair 
to the hundreds who have so freely contributed 
their ideas and their feelings in a relationship 
which has also lighted sparks of creative thinking 
in me. They have excited me, and I have excited 
them. It has, I hope, been a fair exchange, though 
I often feel I have gained more than I have given. 
I feel a great pity for those persons I know who 
are growing into old age without the continuing 
stimulation of younger minds and younger life- 


"styles. 


SCHOLARLY READING 


Then much farther down the scale I would put 
what is often regarded as a major source of learn- 
ing, the printed page. Reading, I fear, has most 
of its value for me in buttressing my views. I 
realize I am not a scholar, gaining my ideas from 
the writings of others. Occasionally, however, 4 
book not only confirms me in what I am tenta- 
tively thinking, but lures me considerably further. 
Kierkegaard, Buber, and Polanyi, for example, 
would fall in that category. But I must confess 
that when I wish to be scholarly, serendipity plays 
a very important part. Serendipity, in case you 
have forgotten, is “the faculty of making fortunate 
and unexpected discoveries by accident.” I have 
an eerie feeling that I have that faculty. Let me 
give you the latest examples. In preparing a cur- 
rent paper, “The Emerging Person: A New Revo- 
lution,” I was aware of a few of the writers who 
were presenting similar views. But then Fred and 
` Anne Richards (1973) sent me a copy of their 

` book Homonovus, just off the press. It was most 
timely. John D. Rockefeller III (1973) (I have 
had two contacts with him) likewise sent me a 


ny BOE.‏ ا 
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which we ;o highly pertinent. Then I : 

ing with a friend from northern California about 


my fantasies for my APA paper and he said, “Did 
you read the article by Joyce Carol Oates in the 
Saturday Review?” І had to confess ‘complet 
ignorance not only of the article but of the auth 5 
His Xerox copy of the essay not only gave support 
to my view, but opened my eyes to a whole new — 
facet of modern fiction. So, while one section of 

that paper may make it appear that I spent days 
or weeks researching in the library, at least half _ 
of that impression is due to serendipity. It has — 
been a very frequent aid in my life. iss 


My Concern with Communication 


Still peering back—through my neck is gettin 
stiff from that posture—I can see what is perhaps _ 
one overriding theme in my professional life. ‘Tt д 
is my caring about communication. From my very 
earliest years it has, for some reason, been a pas- 
sionate concern of mine. I have been pained when 
I have seen others communicating past one апо е! 
I have wanted to communicate myself so that I 
could not be misunderstood. I have wanted 
understand, as profoundly as possible, the с 
munication of the other, be he a client or trien 
or family member. I have wanted to be un 
stood. I have tried to facilitate clarity of ¢ 
munication between individuals of the most div 
points of view. I have worked for better 
munication between groups whose perceptions and 
experiences are poles apart: strangers, members of 
different cultures, i та 
of society. To give 1 
compass the length of my career. I will cite onl: Е 
опе, The filmed experience of a group involved. 
in the drug scene included straight individuals, E- 
such as a narcotics agent, and “stoned” indivi 
uals, including a convicted drug pusher. 
were blacks and whites, the young and dd а 
aged, ghetto products and members of the middl 
class. The group process by which communic 
and closeness became a living part of this divers 
group is an experience I shall never forget It 
unfortunate that the film’s title, 
My Way, chosen for us, catches so little 
vivid interchange which occurred (Station W 
1971). 

This obsession with communication has 
own unexpected rewards. I held a half-hour inter- — 
view with a young woman named Gloria (some of 
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^municative contact was established. To 1 ly com- 
plete surprise, she has kept in occasional touch 
with me for eight years, primarily in appreciation 
for the closeness we achieved. With Randy, the 
convicted drug pusher in the drug film, I was in 
constant correspondence for more than a year. 
Mr. Vac, one of my clients in our complex research 
on psychotherapy with schizophrenics, tracked me 
down after eight years with a “Hi, Doc,” to let 
me know that he was still doing well and had never 
returned to the state hospital, even for a day. I 
think such rewards are savored more as the years 
| go by. 


dm Sum 


Iam amazed at the impact of our work; 

I have a dim comprehension that the time was 
pening for it; 

I look with amusement and affection at the am- 
iyalence I have created in psychology; 


Е inuing | drama of the behavioristic versus the hu- 
! nanistic philosophy; 
Тат puzzled and humbled by the disregard of 
х “what І see as my theoretical rigor; 
I am perplexed by the, later careers of some of 
e truly shining lights I have seen; 
` I am especially grateful for the gift of vital 
i learnings from the people whose development and 
8 owth I have endeavored to facilitate; 
I have confidence in the young, from whom I 
pu continuously learned; 
dd I discern more sharply the theme of my life as 
ona been. built around the desire for clarity of 
К communication, with all its ramifying results. 


|The Now—and the Future 


I should stop here, but I cannot. It is always a 

УЙ strain for me to look backward. It is still the 
present and the future which concern me most. I 

cannot close without a quick overview of my cur- 

nt interests and activities. 

am no longer actively engaged in individual 

apy ‹ ог co research. (I am finding that 


counter groups hen I believe they might have 
significant social impact. For example, I am in- 
volved in a program for the humanizing of medi- 
cal education. Up to the present, more than 200 
high-status medical educators have been involved 
in intensive group experiences which appear to be 
more successful in facilitating change than we had 
dared hope. Perhaps more humanly sensitive 
physicians will be the result. It certainly repre- 
sents a new area of possible impact. 

I have also helped to sponsor, and have taken 
some part in, interracial and intercultural groups, 
believing that better understanding between di- 
verse groups is essential if our planet is to survive. 
The most difficult group was composed of citizens 
of Belfast, Northern Ireland. Represented in the 
group were militant and less militant Catholics, 
militant and less militant Protestants, and Eng- 
lish. The film of that encounter portrays its dif- 
ficult and partial progress toward better under- 
standing—a first step on a long road. I see it as 
a small test tube attempt which might be utilized 
in greater depth and much more widely. 

I continue to write. I recognize that while my 
whole approach to persons and their relationships 
changes but slowly (and very little in its funda- 
mentals), my interest in its applications has shifted 
markedly. No longer am I primarily interested 
in individual therapeutic learning, but in broader 
and broader social implications. Perhaps the titles 
of some of my recent papers (completed or in 
progress) will best give you a glimpse of where 
lam in my present work, The approximate titles 
are, “My Philosophy of Interpersonal Relation- 
ships and How It Grew”; “Bringing Together the 
Cognitive and the Affective-Experiential in Edu- 
cation”; “Some New Challenges to Psychology"; 
“Some Social Issues Which Concern Me”; “The 
Emerging Person: A New Revolution.” As I state 
these, the question arises in my mind, as it often 


has in the past, “Am I spreading myself too thin?" 


Only the judgment of others can answer that ques- 
tion at some future date. 

And then I garden. Those mornings when I 
cannot find time to inspect my flowers, water the 
young shoots I am propagating, pull a few weeds, 
spray some destructive insects, and pour just the 
proper fertilizer on some budding plants, I feel 
cheated. My garden supplies the same intriguing 
question I have been trying to meet in all my pro- 
fessional life: What are the effective conditions for 
growth? But in my garden, though the frustra- 


conti ue to engage in E- 


im 


success or failure, are mor 
when, through patient, intelligent, and understand- 
Ping care I have provided the conditions that result 
"in the production of a rare or glorious bloom, I 
‘feel the same kind of satisfaction that I have felt 
‘in the facilitation of growth in a person or in a 


‘group of persons. 
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BENJAMIN BEIT-HALLAHMI 


‘Discussions of values, as opposed to discussions of 
technology and ethics, are relatively rare among 
clinical psychologists and constitute only a limited 
. component of graduate training. One major reason 
for this is that many clinical psychologists consider 
their technology to be value free. Personally, I 
find this view rather amusing. І can recall several 
~ сазе conferences when a statement by one partici- 
A pant was reacted to by another with a victorious, 
Criticial “But this is a value judgment!” My 
eaction is, “But I thought everything we were 
oing here was based on value judgments.” This 
ast statement is likely to enhance my reputation 
as a cynic who has little respect for the sacred cows 
- of the profession and the delicate feelings of his 
- colleagues. It is interesting to note that those who 
phasize the role of values in professional work 
_ are often labeled “cynics,” and those who remind 
us of glaring inequalities and exploitation are 
labeled “materialists,” while those who deny the 
importance of values and morality and justify 
exploitation and inequality are, apparently, ideal- 
з and purists. What becomes clear is that, for 
most psychologists, there is no need to talk about 
values, because they are taken for granted and are 
agreed on by a majority of their professional col- 
leagues. There is little need to discuss what we 
«all agree about; discussion is more likely to arise 
Cases of conflict. What we all take for granted 
. шау be ego syntonic, personally and professionally, 
-~ may be consistent with our self-image, and is prob- 
ably ‘consistent with our self-interest and the need 
P for survival in this Society, but it is exactly what 
же take for granted that most clearly reflects 
our biases. ` 


i 


1 This article is partly based on a Paper presented at the 
lichigan State University Conference on Clinical Psychol- 
gy, East Lansing, May 1973. 

‚ Requests for reprints should be sent to Benjamin Beit- 


hmi, who is now at the Department of Psychology, 
versity of Haifa, Haifa, Israel. 


Salvation and Its Vicissitudes 
, Clinical Psychology and Political Values 


University of Michigan Counseling Center + 


What we normally deal with when we talk about 
values in psychology are "professional ethics" 
(American Psychological Association, 1963). Рто- 
fessional ethics, as defined by the majority of psy- 
chologists, deal with the rules of our game vis-à-vis 
society. They reflect both an honest concern with 
the rights of others and the wish to preserve our 
professional monopoly and privileged status, but 
these rules of professional conduct stay within the 
realm of technical questions and our reputation as 
good citizens. Professional ethics concentrate on 
the moral implications of our relationship with the 
client, but do not deal with the moral implications 
and the political consequences of this relationship 
as they extend to other areas of the client's life. 

In our actions as clinical psychologists, we 
express our implicit theories of human nature and 
human society. Normally we discuss theories of 
human nature and refrain from talking about our 
theories of society. It is assumed that we can 
leave the task of dealing with the nature of society 
to others, and the decision to do that relegates the 
political implications of psychology to the profes- 
sional unconscious, where it is destined to lie 
repressed unless uncovered through some radical 
treatment or some severe trauma (cf. Simon, 
1970). Analyzing implicit value statements in our 
professional work will lead us to focus on the politi- 
cal implications of our daily activities. The rela- 
tionship of professional psychology to the rest of 
society and especially its. political implications are 
evidently open to several interpretations. One view 
simply asserts that psychologists always serve those 
in power, whether they are aware of it or not. An- 
other view regards psychology as a major force 
working for cultural change or cultural rebellion. 
We will have to check both views against reality 
and will find that the truth does not lie somewhere 
in between. 


Szasz’s (1961) analysis of the psychiatric profes- 
sion seems pertinent to what most clinical psychol- 
ogists do. Psychiatric activity, according to Szasz, 
is a form of social control. The psychiatric pro- 
fessional activity is a combination of three roles: 
(a) theoretical scientist—an expert on game- 
playing behavior; (b) social engineer—one who 
sorts out players and assigns them to games they 
can play; and (c) social manipulator—one who 
influences people to induce them to play, or cease 
to play, certain games. In the psychiatrist’s main 
role as a social engineer, he sorts people into 
pigeonholes of "identities" in which they belong, 
and in his role as a social manipulator, or thera- 
pist, he makes sure that they stay there. The 
extent to which most therapists foster social con- 
formity and social control, rather than self-actuali- 
zation, is clear in a nationwide survey of therapists 
by Goldman and Mendelsohn (1969). 

Our dilemma is summarized in a quotation from 
the play The Cocktail Party, by T. S. Eliot (1965). 
Eliot's heroine goes to a psychiatrist and starts her 
interview with the following statement: “I should 
really like to think there's something wrong with 
me-— Because, if there isn’t, then there's something 
wrong . . . with the world itself . . . [p. 132].” 
Our clients, when they come to us, ask the same 
question: Is there something wrong with them, or 
is there something wrong with the world around 
them? And with few exceptions, psychologists tell 
them that there is something wrong with them and 
nothing wrong with the world. We usually ignore 
the possibility of structural social problems, which 
in turn cause some of the discomfort in our clients. 
The importance of interpersonal and social conflicts 
tends to be obscured by our preoccupation with 
internal conflicts (cf. Hurvitz, 1973; Mills, 1959). 
As Szasz (1970) suggested, the psychological ap- 
proach is used to de-ethicize and depoliticize ethical 
and political issues. By deciding to become 
“neutral” or “irrelevant” we are taking a significant 
political stand. 

In individual work and in theorizing about 
groups, we formulate explanations for emotional 
states, especially those likely to create conflict. We 
do have ideas about the sources of interpersonal 
conflict and personal unhappiness. We normally 
refer to anger and sadness as “hostility” and 
"depression," and a crucial part of our social role 
is to explain their sources. We are called on to 


Whether the sources of oppression are external or 
internal. The traditional psychodynamic view saw. 
the disturbed person as oppressed by his symp- 
toms, inhibitions, and other inappropriate behaviors 
(Hartmann, 1960). This view of oppression as 
mainly internal is still accepted by most psycholo- 
gists today. Those who explain their problems and | 
oppression as being caused by external sources are _ 
rejected by us as externalizing, defending -them- 
selves against the more demanding internal frame — . 
of reference. 

A major function of psychologists today is to. 
rationalize inequality, or, in more elegant language, 
to explain the differential allocation of rewards in — | 
society. Psychologists are called on to make dndi- — 
vidual judgments as to who shall be rewarded, and — | 
they are also involved in more general explanations —— 
as to who shall inherit the earth, and why. The © 
way psychologists rationalize inequality is by tell- . 
ing us that people at the bottom of the social ladder _ 
are lower on IQ tests, show less ego strength, have 
weaker superegos, and are unable to delay gratifica- 
tion. (See Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958; Levy, 
1970; Mehlman & Fleming, 1963; Reissman, _ 
Cohen, & Pearl, 1964.) If only psychology had. 
been sufficiently developed in the 1840s in the 
United States, we would have read a psychological | 
analysis of slavery, describing slaves as “unable to ~ 
delay gratification, low on frustration tolerance, — 
having psychopathic tendencies, scoring lower on 0. 
intelligence tests, and in general being unmotivated, _ 
impulsive, and violent.” An interesting conclusion _ 
would have been that slavery is a psychological 
syndrome, transmitted from generation to genera- Ў 
tion. Support for this conclusion would have come — 
from the observation that children born to slaves 
tend to become slaves themselves. If the above | 
description seems absurd, one should look at the — 
way psychologists discuss the problem of poverty 
today; then this absurd pattern will become famil- _ 
iar. (See Billingsley, 1970; Herzog, 1970; Ryan, | 
1971.) The extent of person blaming as a strategy _ 
in psychological research of social problems and . 
the various forms this technique takes are bril- _ 
liantly described and illustrated by Caplan and — 
Nelson (1973). : ex 

The psychological view of human suffering is Е 
discovered to be, upon a closer look, a repetition of 
the old conservative morality: Man is by nature 
sinful and corruptible; most of an individual’s suf- 
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describing a variety of personality deficiencies: 
lack of motivation, inability to delay gratification, 
. low frustration We “psychopathic personal- 
ity,” ete. When we look at psychology as a mecha- 
nism of social control, an interesting analogy comes 
“to mind. If we combine the emphasis on individual 
= responsibility, internal causation, and individual 
solution to problems, it all sounds a little like a 
call for soul searching and individual salvation, and 
indeed it may be. The similarity between the 
; functions of religion and psychology was also noted 
- by London (1964), who described the enterprise 
B psychotherapy as “the salvation of secular man” 
and psychotherapists as “secular priests.” When 
we look at the content of what both psychology 
and religion offer the individual, the similarity is 
‘rather striking: Both move away from the social 
“апа material world, to deal with the invisible world 
Í feelings and fantasies. Both offer salvation at 
the individual and internal level, not in any social, 
political, or economic way. Both psychology and 
_ religion tell us that the road to happiness is through 
individual change and not a change in the world 
round the individual. 


E A FORCE FOR SOCIAL CHANGE? 


i psychology indeed the opium of the people, as I 
б (was implying above? Most psychologists see them- 
“selves as part of a movement toward positive social 
. change and will be terribly offended if we suggest 
them that they are part of a social control 
mechanism. Many psychologists have an image of 
T themselves and their profession as counterdepen- 
. dent, rebellious, and critical of society. Many 
inical psychologists see themselves as the van- 
guard of a new humanistic revolution. Recent 
developments in the technology of psychotherapy 
d especially new group approaches are hailed as 
signifying a new age and a “human potential move- 
ment.” Some of the claims of this movement rest 
on the assumption that the atmosphere of social 
ў roups and organizations сап change with the help 
f proper therapeutic procedures, and the age of 
Aquarius will dawn upon us as a result of greater 
ndividual awareness and liberation. 
_A popular book detailing “awareness exercises” 
is appropriately entitled What to Do Till the 
* Messiah Comes (Gunther, 1971). The title im- 


plies an expectation. of a major change in this 
i 
et 
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this eschato 
logical event comes, the reader is offered a se 


of experiences to tide him over. These are all 
temporary measures, but that is what we must_ 
do while we are waiting for real change. We сап 
change our very private environment, while the | 
Messiah is expected to do the rest, This anecdote 
raises some serious questions: (a) Can psychology © 
change society in any way? (b) Do we have the 
potential or power to bring about change? (c) What _ 
is the real effect of the things we do “until the _. 
Messiah comes"? Is it possible’ that all these _ 
temporary measures may be delaying change? 

One of the claims heard most often from psy- | 
chologists who are involved in changing individuals © 
goes like this: “We help people get their heads _ 
together, so that they can change the world 
around them.” As Halleck (1971) suggested, help- 2 
ing people get their heads together often results in _ 
the elimination of their desire to change the world. _ 
People who are thoroughly pleased with their lives _ 
do not make good revolutionaries. Both Halleck 1 
(1971) and Halmos (1970) showed how psycho- © 
logical interpretations and emphasis on. individual 
motivation neutralize potentially political energy. 

One answer to the question of gap between what _ 
psychologists are doing and what they think they © 
are doing has to do with the social origins of people 
who become clinical psychologists. Marginality is 
central in the experience of clinical psychologists, 
both individually and as a group. As a group, 
psychologists are notoriously deviant. They differ 
from majority views in both attitudes and life-styles 
(Roe, 1956). They are openly critical of social 
norms and social roles. How can we integrate this 
view of psychologists with their role as social 
engineers and social controllers? 

There is indeed a paradox here, the paradox of 
those who are marginal and deviant and who are 
put in a position of being controllers and resocial- 
izers. We might say that the minimally deviant _ 
psychologists are resocializing the extremely devi- ' 
ant, those who are defined as “mentally disturbed,” 
“mentally ill," or “criminal.” Society's way of re- 
cruiting social controllers. is based on both indi- 
vidual dynamics and societal needs. Often, the 
social regulator is very close to those he regulates, 
both in dynamics and origins. We often comment 
on how policemen are very similar to those they 
arrest, in both dynamics and social origin. The 
difference between the cop and the robber is that 
the cop becomes aware of his impulses early enough 


- larly, choosing the career of a social engineer may 


have something to do with recognizing one's own 
impulses and defending against them. In terms of 
individual dynamics, we may speculate that this 
career choice is related to an incomplete identifica- 
tion with the parents in early childhood. This 
identification is completed by assuming the parental 
role in work with deviants and by identifying at 
the same time with the client, who is rebuilding his 
own identification. In terms of individual mobil- 
ity, choosing the career of a psychologist means for 
most individuals who make this choice moving up- 
ward and assimilating into the majority because 
most clinical psychologists come from socially mar- 
ginal groups (Henry, Sims, & Spray, 1971). 


Recent Developments and Their 
Implications 


Recent developments in professional practice can be 
looked at from the perspective of their relationship 
to the traditional view presented above, either as 
challenges to, or derivatives of, traditional ap- 
proaches. Most of the changes in practice originate 
from the internal frustrations and failures of the 
profession itself and present themselves as innova- 
tions in technology. Some of the changes, ‘mainly 
those that arose in response to external pressures, 
may involve a different value perspective. 

Perhaps the major development over the last 10 
years in terms of clinical practice has been the rise 
(maybe the triumph) of behavior modification. In 
terms of the values and the political views described 
so far, behavior modification is paradoxical because 
it is both the embodiment and the natural conse- 
quence of the conservative trend in psychology and 
the only psychological school that is openly and 
consciously value laden. We should commend our 
colleagues who practice behavior modification for 
their honesty in stating their value preferences. 
Most of them are quite open about the fact that 
they work to enforce social norms and prevent devi- 
ance. Contrary to other therapists, they are ready 
to tell us exactly what kinds of changes they want 
to bring about in their clients, and why. Their 
starting point is always what is socially desirable 


and socially acceptable. One of the promoters of 


behavioral approaches to deviance, J. V. McCon- 
nell (1970), suggested the following: 


We should try to regulate human conduct by offering re- 
wards for good behavior whenever possible instead of 


reshape our society so 
birth to want to do wh: 


society wants us to 


The behavioral approach recognizes the imp К 
tance of the environment in shaping the individual, 
but attempts to reshape the individual, rather than 
the environment, when dealing with human s 
fering and dissatisfaction. In this respect, be 
havior modification is in total agreement with most 
other clinical approaches.  Philosophically, be- 
havior modification is the logical result of the “end - 
of ideology" and the “end of values” movement in 
clinical psychology, the reduction of all moral _ 
questions to technical ones. “End of ideology” 
theories, in both psychology and politics, are pro- i 
moted by conservative forces. The assumption be- - 
hind them is that of a broad consensus, which 
unites most members of society and most members 
of the profession, so that only “technical” problems — 
remain to be solved (cf. Halmos, 1970). Behavior _ 
modification is the logical result of our emphasis on 
“functioning” and on our “big machine” model of 3 
society. We start with the belief that the big — 
machine is all right; we just have to keep it oiled — 
and running. Individuals, who can best be con- . 
ceptualized as little machines, should adjust to the 
big machine, and they too should be kept oiled and 
running. Psychologists help people adjust to the _ 
reality of the big machine. 4 
Other changes in practice present more of a 
challenge to the narrow ecological view of the causa- ү 
tion of human suffering because they go beyond е, 
individual and attempt wider system intervention. 
The newer developments of family therapy and net. | 
work therapy show that the preoccupation with —— 
individual causation can be constructively over- ng 
come. These newer approaches also give due rec- i 
ognition to what is going on within the family at — 
present, and not only what was going on within the 
family 20 and 30 years ago. Dealing with systems — 
may lead psychologists to look at wider and more . 
encompassing ones. It is impossible to ignore the 4 
И 


\ 


continuity between the family and society as a _ 
whole, and so psychologists are already looking at . 
whole communities and may find themselves look- —— 
ing at whole societies. Ї 
Моге serious challenges to the traditional model 


of the person in psychology come from those nu 
k 


attack the basic definition of deviance. The drive 
toward politicalization of private problems offers ш 
concrete examples of an alternative way of viewing 
our clients. The emphasis on what human beings — 
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nally, such as race aud sex. - We are used to dealing. 

with individual and universal insecurities involved 

in the process of growing up in human society. The 
. new approaches emphasize the insecurities involved 
in growing up as a member of a social group. The 
. differences between growing up powerful and grow- 

- ing up powerless, growing up upper class and grow- 

ing up working class, growing up white and grow- 
. ing up black, all lead to differences in psychological 
. experiences and self-concept. 

The experiences of every woman, black, and 
Chicano are affected by their social positions. Be- 
longing to an oppressed group in these cases is one 
. of the major determinants of individual experience. 
` Politicizing women’s problems is significant because 

women make up the majority of our clients. The 
Б feminist viewpoint implies that there are external 
orces and necessities that shape women’s behavior 
‘into forms that are then regarded as deviant or 
pathological. The external social forces are those 
that determine what appears to be prevalent forms 
m psychopathology. The hysterical, depressed 

housewife has some pretty good reasons to be de- 
ply pressed, and identity conflicts in college women are 
. a result of reality pressures. When we look at 
© minority Broups, the radical viewpoint emphasizes 
reality factors in the causation of personal diffi- 
culties and underscores the relativity of clinical 
concepts: 
. The lessons of “community mental health” and 
` studies in psychiatric "epidemiology" are quite 
clear. They show that the poor and minority 
roups are “high-risk” populations in terms of 
"mental health," which means that members of 
these groups are more likely to become inmates in 
mental hospitals and prisons. One of the daring 
Ws Suggestions of the recent Nader’s Raiders’ report on 
‘community mental health was that employment 
A opportunities and better housing could do more for 
the “mental health” of the poor than could com- 
“munity “mental health” centers. This suggestion 
was properly ignored by the “mental health” pro- 
` fessionals because it obviously indicates defensive 
externalization. 

Many psychologists have become sensitized to 
the problems of women and are less likely to take 
а totally individualistic position when looking at 
‘the problems of individual women, Many are rec- 
 ognizing more and more Че effects of the social 


of psychological. measurements and definitions. 
can then generalize and suggest that there are gen- 
eral social conditions affecting most members of this 


We 


society, not only minority groups. Growing up and 
living in a society that regards and treats people 
as commodities affects every individual's self- 
concept, confidence, and abilities (Marcuse, 1964, 
1966). In working with individual clients and in 
our attempts to generalize from work with indi- 
viduals, we have to recognize social and political 
realities. Both the psychologist and the client are 
subject to enormous social pressures. Clients 
come to us often when they have to make real-life 
decisions, and all too often we tend to ignore the 
impact of political and economic realities to which 
they respond. What we are all interested in, or, 
that is, what we say we are interested in, is the 
maximal actualization of human potential. The 
question before us is whether such an actualization 
is possible without a major transformation of soci- 
ety. Most psychologists today are committed to a 
viewpoint which sees self-actualization as totally 
dependent on the individual and are totally satisfied 
with a role definition which demands that we leave 
society intact, while changing only the individual. 
Those who are committed to a different choice of 
values are in the unenviable position of reminding 
the majority of psychologists of its repressed 
responsibilities, 
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OR Up with Dur ауу 


MAXINE D. BERNSTEIN Richmond College, City University of New York 
NANCY FELIPE RUSSO American University ' 


Test yourself (no peeking) : 


Q4. What do the following have in common? 


л 


Qs. 


Hoffman, Horowitz, Jones, 


Now for the answers: 


A2. Hermine von Hug-Hellmuth (1921). 
A3. Psyche Cattell (1947). 


e colleague, his response was to smile, чи 
x politely, and answer “That’s nice—uh—so what?” 
One Answer to the question “So what?” can be 


sychology ‘Department not so very long ago. 
me psychology graduate students were concerned 
about departmental governance. They circulated 
a memo ee that the faculty reevaluate 


ission polices i in ves of the bigh proportion of 

п accepted for graduate study in psychology. 
‘After all,” it was pointed out, “women just drop 
out or go on to get married and waste their edu- 


quests for reprints should be sent to Nancy Felipe 
Department of Psychology, American University, 
ashington, D.C. 20016. 


Q1. "Who were the first persons to use the term projective technique in print? 
Q2. Who was the first person to develop child analysis through play? 
Оз. Who developed the Cattell Infant Intelligence Test Scale? 


Bender-Gestalt Test (Bender, 1938); Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1953); 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test (Kent & Rosanoff, 1910); Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (Morgan & Murray, 1935); Sentence Completion Method (Rohde, 1946). 
The following are the last names of individuals who have contributed to the scientific 
study of human behavior. What else do these names have in common? 

Ausubel, Bellak, Brunswick, Buhler, Dennis, Gardner, Gibson, Glueck, Harlow, Hartley, 
Kendler, Koch, Lacey, Luchins, Lynd, Murphy, Premack, 
Rossi, Sears, Sherif, Somn Staats, Stendler, Whiting, Yarrow. 


Al. Lois Murphy and Ruth Horowitz (1938). 


А4. A woman is either the senior author or the sole author of each work. 
AS. They are the surnames of female social scientists. 


cation. Besides, what have women ever contrib- 
uted to psychology, anyway?” 

That graduate students at a prestigious Ivy 
League school would hold so little respect for the 
contributions of women to their chosen field dem- 
onstrates that the male orientation of psychology 
goes beyond discrimination in employment (Astin 
et al., 1972), bias in selection of subjects (Carlson, 
1971; Schultz, 1969), overgeneralization of find- 
ings from males to all persons (Dan & Beekman, 
1972), or the formulation of concepts and the- 
ories (Broverman et al., 1972; Chesler, 1972; 
Weisstein, 1968). Male bias pervades the very 
essence of the profession—the historical definition 
of the field of psychology itself. 

In addition, the fact that two of the originators 
of the memo at Cornel] were attending a seminar 
on perceptual development given by Eleanor Gib- 
son shows that this sexist attitude will not be 


'overcome by 
ceptions.” Change will ion of 
| the professional socialization process. Psychology 
must rediscover the contributions of its women and 
give them equal time and space with those of men. 

The benefits of sensitizing psychologists to the 
contributions of women to the field are many. 
Two of the most important ones are provision of 
role models and service as a source of pride and 
inspiration. In addition, women’s history can re- 
fute the stereotypes and myths that often form the 
foundation for discriminatory practices. If psy- 
chologists are taught to acknowledge, appreciate, 
and respect the contributions of women to the 
profession, their image of women cannot help 
but be altered, and behavioral change can thus be 
facilitated. 

The lack of historical insight into the contri- 
butions of women psychologists is due to a multi- 
plicity of causes, one of the simplist, and most 
insidious, being our method of documentation. In 
some publications only initials are used to indi- 
cate first names in bibliographies, while in others 
initials are used for men and women’s names are 
spelled out in full. This inconsistency leads one 
tion indicates that the work was done by a man. 
Unless they are directly involved in a research 
area, using original sources, psychologists are de- 
pendent on informal means (personal stories, anec- 
dotes, etc.) to tell them that “X” was a woman. 
Confusion is increased when women marty and 
change their names, 
tation. As the years increase between the time 
a woman first publishes her research and the cur- 
rent moment in time, there is a decrement in the 
likelihood that someone will be around who “re- 
members” that this work was done by a woman. 

The tendency to cite research by referring only 
to surnames carries over to informal conversation. 
Many people, for example, know Freud (1946) 
first reported on the defense mechanism of intel- 
lectualization, but few realize that in that case 
Freud’s first name was Anna. When there are two 
psychologists of the same name—one male, one 
female—and research is cited by use of the last 
name only, it is often assumed that the work re- 


ferred to is that of the male. If we begin to dis- 
cuss the work of the social psychologist, Sherif, 
think of Carolyn? 


for example, how many people 
What a shock it was to go through six years of 
studying perception and then to find out that Zei- 
garnik's first name was Bluma. 


to assume that the lack of a first name in a cita- - 


losing continuity of documen- 


done by women but credited to men: how many 
footnotes of appreciation should rightful hav 
been coauthorship, how many times junior author- 
ship should have been senior authorship, or how | 
many times it was the male coauthor who should | 
have received the footnote. But we can, at least, 
become sensitive to the contributions that we do 
have record of and develop a better appreciation © 
of them. Perhaps the question “What have wo- 
men ever contributed to psychology" would not. 
have been asked at Cornell had the students been 
aware that it was at this very University that 
Titchener's first doctoral student, Margaret Floy 
Washburn (1908), put together a compendium of 
animal psychology, which not only became a clas- 
sic in the field, but which provided a partial im- 
petus for the development of behaviorism. 
Once one starts looking, contributions of women 
are found everywhere. Indeed, it is a source of 
inspiration that despite the discrimination, the . 
hardships, and the restrictions, so many women — 
did so much. Yet their work is not given proper І 
For instance, it is not generally 
author of the Themati 
Apperception Test was Christiana D. Morga 
(Morgan & Murray, nto 
revision of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test — 
was coauthored by a woman (Terman & Merrill, - 
1937). In a time when women are searching for 
role models and new identities, it is exciting to 
discover that Taylor of the Taylor Manifest Anxi- 
ety Scale is named Janet, that Bender of the. 
Bender-Gestalt test is known as Lauretta, and that 
‘the Kent of the Kent-Rosanoff Word Association 
Test was called Grace. 
Women’s contributions to 
opment of psychology have had a major impact 
on the development of new fields of inquiry, both 19 
in psychology and in related social sciences. Nancy х 
Bayley (1933) and Anne Anastasi (1937) are _ 
recognized leaders in the field of testing, but one 3 
must also acknowledge the efforts of lesser known 5 
persons such as Grace Fernald, who, with William | 
Healy, did pioneer work with delinquent children, 
developing an early series of performance tests - 
(Healy & Fernald, 1910). Grace Fernald is not 
to be confused with the experimental psychologist | 
“Mabel Fernald (1912), who is known for her clas- 5 


the theoretical devel — 


. sic work on imagery and memory. 
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ary 

(1961) is a principal figure in cms psychology. 
Melanie Klein (1948), Anna Freud (1946), and 

_ Karen Horney (1939) have each influenced new 
directions in psychoanalysis. While Mead (Mar- 
garet, not George) (1939) and Benedict (1934, 
1938) are known for their central roles in the de- 
velopment of the new fields of culture and per- 
sonality, and psychological anthropology, lesser 
known figures include Martha Wolfenstein (1950), 
Florence Kluckholn (Kluckholn & Strodbeck, 
1961), and Dorothea Leighton who coauthored two 
of the classic books in psychological anthropology 
with a prominent male anthropologist to whom 
these works are sometimes attributed (Kluckholn 

- & Leighton, 1946; Leighton & Kluckholn, 1947). 
Also important (but neither last nor least) in these 

"areas is Eggan (1949), who first suggested that 
dreams could be sources of valuable cross-cultural 
data. 

In the field of social psychology, the studies of 
` conformity are generally associated with the name 
. of Asch, but a little-known woman (Berenda, 

1950) was doing identical work at the same time. 
The group studies in cooperation and competition 
were first inspired by the work of a woman (Hur- 
lock, 1927). The classic study on the authori- 
= tarian personality was the product of the central 
` contributions of a woman (Adorno, Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950; Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1948), as were the 
. comprehensive works on the need for social ap- 


vellianism (Christie & Geis, 1958). Two women 
contributed to a classic experimental study of 
aggression (Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1961), and 
the first successful test of a psychoanalytic con- 
cept was the work of yet another woman (Gold- 
man-Eisler, 1953). As Rosenthal (1966) noted, 
. one of the earliest works that led to the uncover- 
. ing of the Rosenthal effect was that of Edith Lord 
` (1950). Finally, it should be mentioned that a 
woman. was responsible for the current revision of 
the code of ethics on experimentation with human 
Subjects by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (Baumrind, 1964). 

-Classic texts in all fields of psychology have 
been written by women, or contributed to by 
women as second authors, including the works of 
Arnold (1960), Anastasi (1937), Benedict (1934), 
` Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin (1956), Buhler 
(1939), Goodenough (1945), Jahoda, Deutsch, 
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proval (Strickland & Crowne, 1962) and Machia- - 


‚ Newcomb, and Н 

гр! 937), Mike Озан 
(1960), Sherif and Sherif (1953), Shirley (1933), 
and Tyler (1956). 

All psychologists are familiar with the Terman 
studies on genius, but not many know that two of 
the volumes presenting the results of those studies 
were written by women (Burks, Jensen, & Terman, 
1930; Cox, 1926), or that John B. Watson's fa- 
mous Albert experiment was coauthored with a 
woman (Watson & Rayner, 1920). 

These examples are not just curiosa, nor are 
they meant to be comprehensive. They just repre- 
sent the tip of a very large iceberg. 

The current practice of using initials for all cita- 
tions will only serve to obscure the contributions 
of women to the profession. As long as the Eng- 
lish language uses pronouns of male and female 
gender so that we must say “she found this,” or 
*he discovered that," psychologists must have a 
systematic means to designate the contributions of 
women to its journals. This is not incompatible 
with blind reviewing. Blind reviewing is essential 
so that females do not take to submitting articles 
with only their initials for fear of rejection due to 
prejudice. If such a practice became widespread, 
we would not even have the original sources to pre- 
serve the woman's identity. The contributions of 
contemporary women should not be lost. We need 
them as well. 

Practices of discrimination and prejudice will 
not be overturned by adequate record keeping, 
however. Adequate documentation is a necessary, 
but certainly not a sufficient, means to upgrade 
the status of women in psychology. The profes- 
sional socialization process itself must undergo a 
basic transformation. 

The leadership of the American Psychological 
Association has recently been moving to assess and 
advance the position of women in the profession. 
The Task Force on the Status of Women in Psy- 
chology has done some very fine work toward these 
ends and has submitted a report which acknowl- 
edges the need for a professional reorientation. It 
recommends, among other things, that “арргоргі- 
ate subspecialties should inquire in depth into the 
psychology of women. New courses should be 
created to explore the psychology of women: e.g, 
developmental psychology of women, social psy- 
chology of women's status [Astin et al, 1972, 
p. 15].” 

We affirm the exigency of such curriculum re-, 
vision. However, psychologists must not limit 


"women—they must also study the wo 
chology. Without historical insight, without an 


` intellectual history (“herstory?”) women will 


never be truly integrated into the profession. The 
current approach seems to be "let us in.” We 
think the approach should be “recognize that we 
are here—and we have been here for quite a 
while. See what we’ve done despite adverse cir- 


` cumstances and incredible odds. Think of what we 


could do if we had an equal chance.” 

So we say, “Up with our foremothers.” Teach 
women in psychology their intellectual history and 
preserve the contributions of contemporary women. 
Women have a proud tradition of accomplishment 
in the profession. Let it be recognized—by both 
women and men. 
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d Ass 
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Carl Rogers’ article in the May 

1973 issue was very interesting. As 
the only professional radio broad- 
caster in the APA, over the 25 years 
that I have broadcast "Psychologi- 

= cally Speaking” I have tried con- 
. tinuously to interest the program 
chairmen of the national conferences 
to have some meetings on the public 
attitude toward psychologists: the 
public's general suspicion of the 
freakish demonstrations in psychol- 
ogists’ so-called “therapy” and some 
neasure of control over the com- 
. pletely nonvalidated outpourings in 
+ psychology's so-called literature for 
the public. And consistently the 
. bureaucracy has not even had suf- 
ficient interest to answer my mail. 
culmination was at the San 
Francisco meeting where the balcony 
of the Fairmont Hotel was inhabited 
yy such goings on in the name of 
"humanism" that even a modern in- 


“What pains me most is to ask 
ogers to remember back to when 


might have felt was a "scientific" 
_ approach to “client-centered counsel- 


oing all the paying and all the 
talking. He would like some advice, 
“but surely he will not receive it in 
. weekend nude encounters, or en- 
unter groups with bedrooms, or 
ch and squeeze the muscle groups, 
or publications that extoll the use 
of sex relations with the therapist. 


lost our identity with the community 
as a group that either sets standards 
or has any interest in them. 

When I want a good book that 
discusses human problems, I choose 
one written by a layman rather than 
by a psychologist because the lay- 
man is interested in human problems. 
I am sorry to say that the least 
effective broadcasters on human 
problems are psychologists, who are 
chiefly interested in aggrandizing 
their reputations and purses. 

May I suggest to Dr. Rogers that 
at the next annual conference he 
have a “symposium” of psycholo- 
gists who meet the public. We are 
never represented. Why? I suspect 
that the members are afraid of what 
we will say. 
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Subject Cooperation in 
Experiments 

At first glance the results of Res- 
nick and Schwartz (February 1973) 
greatly disturbed us. The students 
in their experiment appeared to co- 
operate more under the “unethical” 
than under the "ethical" condition. 
This seemed to imply that under- 
graduate students will cooperate 
more with a relatively unethical pro- 
fessor or experimenter who behaves 
according to expectations than with 
an experimenter who is completely 
honest and open. 

-We feel that the effect of the in- 


dependent variable (ethical behav- 


ior) in this experiment was badly 
confounded by length, complexity, 
and interest level of instructions. 
There was also possible confounding 
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by experimenter characteristics, for 
example, prestige, confidence, bias, 


and degree of professional “know _ 


how" conveyed by the experimenter, 


Furthermore, in order to shape trust- | 
ing behavior, it will take more than | 


telling people that psychologists will 
no longer practice deception. 

We wonder if the concern for dif- 
ferences between the two ethical 
codes in this experiment does not 


mirror the conflict between the two _ 


philosophies coexisting in psychology 
and, in fact, in our society. 


sibility by authority, and the other 
places value on individual respon- 


sibility and decision making. In the 


first case, the experimenter is in con- 
trol and gives the subject minimal 
information. In the second case, 
the experimenter shares his or her 


hypotheses and hence shares control - 


with subjects. The latter experi- 
menter encourages independent de- 
cision processes in subjects (stu- 
dents). These processes may of 
course lead the subject to resist the 


One - 
philosophy emphasizes total respon- - 


influence of experimenters (author- - 


ity figures). Honesty on the part 
of both subject and experimenter 
seems feasible only under the latter 
condition. We agree with Resnick 


and Schwartz that the comparative 


“ecological validity” of these two 
systems or codes merits serious con- 
sideration. 


REFERENCE 
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Editors note. 


The Resnick and : 


Schwartz article was based on an earl | 


15 Violence Itself Necessarily 
: Bad? 


I must take issue with several 
points in John P. Murray's (June 
1973) highly biased article on tele- 

vision and violence. First, the evi- 
dence which he cites consists almost 

entirely of experiments on children 

Tn highly artificial situations, the re- 

sults of which are hard to generalize 

Pio real-life settings, and correla- 

tional studies of adults which allow 

Mor a variety of cause-effect inter- 
Ppretations. Even the so-called “cru- 

ial” study by Lefkowitz et al. 

(1972) did not examine or control 
Mor such crucial factors as the child's 

self-concept or self-esteem. Nor did 

Murray cite or explain any of the 
[negative findings on this subject 

(eg., Feshbach & Singer, 1971). 

ы Second, the definitions of aggres- 
‘sion and violence (and “antisocial”? 
behavior) are so broad and arbitrary 
"as to include arguing, pushing, break- 
Ling toys, pushing “hurt” buttons, 

and delinquency. Does this imply 

that it is always bad for children to 
argue? (If so, does this mean that 

“it would be better for them to sim- 
Bn “follow orders" when others tell 

them to do something they disap- 
| prove of?) Is pushing necessarily 

bad, say, for example, if one has 
— been pushed around by a bully whom 
p adults will not discipline? Is vio- 
lence itself necessarily bad, or is it 
important to identify the full con- 
text before making such a judgment? 

For example, what about the dif- 

T ference between the initiation of 


[ Moral difference between an Eisen- 
| hower and a Hitler or Stalin? 
| Third, the author fails to recog- 
Mize the possibility that watching 
Violent programs might have certain 
- beneficial consequences. For exam- 
W ple, could watching The Untouch- 
_ bles show a child that (a) there 


_ forcé and self-defense? Is there a- 


will be done to evildoers (“crime 
does not pay"), (c) the way to op- 
pose evil is by a heroic, noncom- 
promising attitude on the part of 
good men. 

One gets the distinct impression 
from Murray's article, including his 


conclusion that television violence - 


should be reduced, that his ideal 
child (or adult) would consist of a 
schmo: a being who wants nothing, 
will fight for nothing, including his 
own life or property, and will stand 
up for nothing regardless of the 
circumstances. 
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' 


Supports Crisis Phone Services 


With respect to Lester’s (May 
1973) criticisms that hotline tele- 
phone counseling is unsupervised, 
executed by poorly trained individ- 
uals, and potentially dangerous in 
that such agencies may violate pro- 
fessional ethics, I must take issue. 
This attitude toward paraprofes- 
sional efforts represents ап elitism 
within the mental health field that 


structive support and help to other 
human beings. When a friend helps 
another friend, he is applauded. 
When caring individuals organize à 
service to help others in a crisis situ- 
ation, a cry of. impropriety is made 
by those professionals with power 
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gerous in maintaining a small pro: 
fessional elite, and fallacious in as- 
suming that a PhD is necessarily _ 
more able to provide crisis “help” 3 
than à non-PhD. 

In the face of such a shortage of 


manpower in the mental health field, . 
‘such efforts must be supported, . 


Training sessions for volunteers ar 
necessary, but the demand for su 
pervision by psychologists sounds — 
more like a demand for control 
rather than a genuine offer to help 
paraprofessionals. Let us not for- 
get that those who are trained, un- 
trained, and in need of help make \ of 
up part of the community who are — 
both therapists and patients, really 
nothing more or less than people who 
want to help and who seek help. 
The ability to empathize, listen, offer. 
suggestions, and simply to “be there" | 
in a time of crisis are not “train 0 
able” qualities, nor qualities that — 
need “supervision” as Lester im- 
plies, but rather constitute the best -— 
of being human. 
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Lester, D. Role of psychologists in 
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PAUL SCHOENFELD 
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Lester Replies: 


In reply to Schoenfeld’s com- - 
ment, there are several points worth 1 
making: (а) Schoenfeld implies that ) 
supervision of -paraprofessionals is 
not necessary. By extension, then, 
are internships, supervision, licens: 
ing, and codes of ethics unnecessary 
for psychologists? (b) Schoenfel 
equates supervision with control. 
would equate it with both teaching 
and control. (c) Paraprofessional 
do not act in the way that “friends 
do. It is for this reason that se 
lection and training are 50 crit 
for counselors of all kinds. (a 
Those who have worked in crisis | 
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one counselor fall pay while a 
client talked on the telephone to 
him. I have heard another respond 
by laughing when a client began a 
call by stating her suicidal intent. 
I have found counselors acting as 
therapists to clients after the coun- 
selors have left the crisis service. 
(e) We can no longer choose be- 
tween control versus no control 
"The issue now is becoming "Who 
| shall control?" It would be useful 
` for the psychology profession if psy- 
chologists were given equal status 
with psychiatrists in the licensing of 
hotlines and crisis services. 


REFERENCE 
SCHOENFELD, P. Supports crisis phone 


services, American Psychologist, 1974, 
o2 149. 


> John Platt’s (August 1973) article 
“Social Traps” was a clear exposi- 
tion of a conceptual basis for ap- 


1 
УЖ plying behavior modification. ргіп- 


ciples to social problems. Hidden, 
- however, were assumptions on what 
onstitutes a social good and the 
lefinition of long range, particularly 
cas it implies an eventual locking-in 
f a system. Also ignored were the 
verse side effects that might be 
generated by using devices he ad- 
_ Vocated, such as establishing a su- 
rdinate authority. Nor is there 
clear-cut evidence for some of the 
assertions he made. For example, 
1 related how Indiana and Ohio, 
by. setting up toll road corporations, 
converted short-range pay and re- 
turn on investment, Rg*, to an even- 
tual benefit, Rr*, that would accrue 
to the state and all the drivers. The 
^ 104% are that had the toll roads not 
been built, the development of free 
“interstates would not have been so 
impaired. Thus, because of threats 
_ to the revenues of the Indiana Toll 


` state line. In the meantime, motor- 


ists were forced to use two-lane, 
crowded, and dangerous state roads. 
The “long-range” benefits lasted only 
a few years, but the “long-range” 
punishments (tolls) will last another 
10. 

In Illinois, the Toll Road Commis- 
sion appears to have an eternal life. 
Rather than pay off the bond issues 
as the profits accrue, a new sparsely 
used toll road is being built. Again, 
how long is “long”? Yet, toll roads 
do have a benefit for a minority seg- 
ment of motorists in that the costs 
dissuade many who would otherwise 
contribute to its congestion. Hence, 
the long-range benefits do accrue to 
those willing and able to make the 
financial expenditure, but the con- 
cept also locks out those who are 
not. Are we then not discriminating 
against the poor? 

Medicare is another example of 
mixed blessings. In the short range, 
the medical delivery system seems to 
have been strained, even though one 
major segment of our society ap- 
pears to have greatly benefited. But 
in the long range, changes in the 
system induced by Medicare can 
have broader benefits. 

Still another example is that many 
economists partly attribute the high 
costs of beef to the expanded wel- 
fare system whereby those formerly 
unable to purchase this item are now 
competing for scarce supplies. What 
are the positives and negatives to 
whom and for how long? And which 
social accountant is to determine 
these valences? 

Did we lock in our television line- 
age standards too early, or should we 
have waited before standardizing, as 
Europeans have done? How much 
longer should we have waited to en- 
joy clearer color programs? No 
social venture, regardless of how 
noble the underlying philosophy, is 
devoid of adverse effect on some 
segments of the population nor is it 
“good” indefinitely. Similarly, none 
is “bad” indefinitely. Constant re- 
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often alternating between "good" — 
and "bad"; and this is the ceni 
problem, not arbitrarily specifying — 
an oversimplistic long range without 
carefully examining the intricacies of 
the effects and the specific segments 
affected. ү 

Other examples which Platt cited 
(e.g., Special Drawing Rights, Euro- 
pean Common Market) are not _ 
clear-cut examples of social good. _ 
Neither did Platt explain why the - 
demise of hundreds of leading news- 
papers over the past 20 years is. 
necessarily bad or why media should . 
not strive for higher audience rat- 
ings. (I am not even attempting to $ 
delve into the question as to whether. 
violence depicted on television breeds | 
violence.) 

The technology of behavior modi- 
fication, whether on an individual or 
a group basis, will probably con- 
stantly improve. But the major 
question is whether and what be- 
havior should be modified, and the | 
question must take into account not 
only the personal values of the tech- 
nologist, but his awareness of the 
intricacies of the system and the bal- 
ances between the “good” and “bad” 
at numerous points along the time 
scale. 


REFERENCE · 
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Prefers Hardin's Solution 


John Platt (August 1973) used 
Garrett Hardin's (1968) “The Trag- 
edy of the Commons" as one exam- 
ple of the "social traps" with which 
he is concerned. After examining 
some suggestions for ways out of 
these traps, Platt suggested that E 
Skinnerian  "reversal-of-reinforcers" 
approach is one that might help, and 
he added: "Some of these methods — 
have been in use for hundreds or 
thousands of years, and much of our 
fashionable despair today comes 


1 


i 


3 


a kind of willf 


om 
long ago [p. 648]." 
Following this introduction to his 
_ suggestion of a solution he stated, 
- simply, 
the Tragedy of the Commons is essen- 
tially a problem of the allocation of 
scarce resources. And a halí-hour's 
| thought will turn up a dozen mecha- 
nisms that we use every day for deal- 
Ping with such problems. [And] Har- 
din . . . made out his New England 
cattle owners to be a good deal more 
stupid than they actually were. The 
problem is not a problem of thought- 
Jess competition, but rather the prob- 
lem of setting up a superordinate au- 
thority to handle reinforcement mecha- 
nisms . . . for getting out of these 
traps [p. 648]. 


As one who found Garrett Hardin 


_ (and his New Englanders) neither 


stupid nor simplistic, I was troubled 
by Platt's characterization. More- 
over, the problem with which Hardin 
was struggling seems not to be com- 
| prehended by Platt. Hardin's con- 
cern, and mine, is that of scarce re- 
sources in a free society. Platt's 
` methods, those that have been in use 
for hundreds or thousands of years, 
may well be successful in dealing 
with a problem of the allocation of 
scarce resources, They are methods 
that have had the luxury of not deal- 
ing with a free people. Platt is 
right: Set up a superordinate author- 
ity. But that solution is one Hardin 
saw as incongruous with a free 
society. 

Platt's presentation brings sharply 
to the fore a concern that many psy- 
chologist-libertarians have about 
consequences of the Skinnerian sci- 
entific approach to human problems. 
At times the problem of freedom is 
recognized by Skinnerians before it 
is discarded. In this case, however, 
Platt seems not to have seen the 
freedom issue, even though it was 
central in Hardin’s thinking. And 
Platt’s answer—a superordinate au- 
thority using our scientific knowl- 
edge and methods!—is frightening. 
I, for one, far prefer Hardin’s so- 
cial trap and his dilemma to Platt’s 
help to a way out. 


methods that society developed 
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Recruitment of Minority Group 
Students and Women 

This Comment describes recruit- 
ment efforts of fully approved APA 
doctoral programs in clinical psy- 
chology. More specifically, the study 
described herein attempted to deter- 
mine how many programs actively 
recruited members of minority 
groups and women and, in addition, 
how the actual recruitment proce- 
dures were handled in the application 
materials. 

In recent years, professionals in 
psychology have been recognizing 
that members of minority groups as 
well as women have been underuti- 
lized in psychology; there is little 
agreement, however, about how to 
rectify the imbalance. One approach 
is to maximize the number of appli- 
cations sent in by members of mi- 
nority groups and women 50 that 
there would be a wider base of quali- 
fied applicants from which to choose. 
If recruitment of more applications 
from minority group members and 
women is a potentially effective 
method of democratizing psychology, 
it is important that psychology de- 
partments be aware of what is the 
current status of recruitment and 
how various departments actually 
have recruited applicants. 


Method 


The list of fully approved APA pro- 
grams in clinical psychology as of July 
1, 1972, was obtained from the manual 
Graduate Study in Psychology for 
1973-74 (APA, 1972). Clinical psy- 
chology programs were chosen as à 
target group for two reasons: (a) the 
relatively large number which could 
yield potentially more data and (b) the 
recent concern of applied fields in psy- 
chology for di the 
composition of their students. АГ 
though the total number of programs 
was 69, 4 programs did not send their 
application materials. Consequently, 
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DS ae PN S 
the total number of 


adjusted to 65. cai 
I sent to each program a brief letter | 
which stated an intention to go t 
graduate school and a request for 
application materials. I felt such a 
deception was necessary because I was 
interested in analyzing recruitment pro- — 
cedures as they appeared in the regular —- 
application materials I wanted to 
view the recruitment policies from the 
vantage point of an applicant, rather 
than from the vantage point of the 
program, for how the program views 
its policies may be quite different from — 
how an applicant perceives the policies. — ' 
Next, the literature from each school | | 
was read, and those programs that at- A 
tended to minority group members or 
to women were identified. . Those pro- 
grams recruiting were then rated on a. 
7-point recruitment continuum. The 
recruitment categories were the follow- 
ing: (1) statement of encouragement 
to apply; (2) statement of interest; 
(3) statement of the program's com- 
mitment to minority groups or women; 
(4) statement that scores, etc., аге con- 
sidered in the context of cultural back- - 
ground or special consideration given 
(S) statement that a certain number 
of admission openings were available 
for minority members or women; (6). 
statement of cooperation with the Black — ' 
Students’ Association and/or the Asso- _ 3 
ciation of Black Psychologists; and —— 
(7) statement of specific inducem nts, 
that is, fees waived, financial support, 
test scores optional. TUR 
The recruitment scale was not an | x 
interval scale, but rather a rough rank - 
order of recruitment procedures that 
were ordered on the basis of an in- 
creasing amount of information of- (4 
fered to applicants about the program's — 
commitment to minority group and _ 
women's admissions. For example, one 
sentence encouraging an applicant to 
apply did not seem as strong a message _ 
as did an offer ot specific inducements 
to apply. However, the middle ran 
became more interchangeable and it 
was ible to score on several cate- 
gories. In addition, stating a commit- 
ment was scored only when the litera- 
ture stated “commitment” or clearly 
indicated commitment with another 
choice of words. However, those pro- 
which recruited in another form — 
seemed to be illustrating some type vor 
commitment in practice, and this should 
when reviewing _ 


the results. Finally, statements of 1 
nondiscrimination were not considered 

- recruitment. 

Results 


Two basic questions were of inter- 
est: (a) How many clinical psychol- i 
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the definition used here) minority 
. group members and women, and (b) 
what were the various forms of 
recruitment? 
Of the 69 clinical psychology pro- 
grams, 65 schools responded to the 
letter by sending their application 
materials so that there was a 94.2% 
return rate. While 22 or 33.8% of 
the programs recruited members of 
` minority groups, 2 programs or 3% 

recruited women. Consequently, 43 
. or 66% of the programs did not 
` recruit minority group members and 
63 or 96.9% did not recruit women. 

The next point of interest con- 
cerned the various forms of recruit- 
ment chosen by the clinical psychol- 
= ogy programs. Concerning the re- 
cruitment of minority group mem- 
bers, 15 of the 22 programs scored 
on the first half of the continuum. 
More specifically, 7 programs offered 
| statements of encouragement, 4 stated 
“interest, 4 stated their commitment to 
increasing the participation of minor- 
ity group members, and 7 stated that 
special consideration would be given. 
The remaining 13 programs scored 
- оп the latter part of the continuum 
which involved stronger recruiting 
. measures. Of those 13, 9 offered 
special inducements. The most fre- 
цеп! inducement which was used by 
XR Schools involved special financial 
- support. Regarding the other in- 
` ducements, 2 schools waived applica- 
. tion fees and 2 schools stated that 


lain number of admission openings 
у vas available, while 3 schools indi- 


22. schools, 9 scored on more than 
one category, with 4 schools using 
three different recruitment strategies. 

Only 2 schools recruited women, 
and the form was one of encourage- 
ment to apply. One university wrote, 
*Women and minority groups are en- 


couraged to apply for admission." 


Another school wrote, ^We find that 
holders of the M.A. and M.S. who 
enter this department do well in 
graduate work here. Their applica- 
tions, like those of women, and of 
members of minority groups, are 
especially welcome." 


Discussion 


The analysis of recruitment strate- 
gies had several limitations. First, 
the study did not measure the pro- 
grams’ intentions, but rather the writ- 
ten indicators of such intentions. In 
addition, application materials may 
not represent the actual quality of 
supportive relationships existing in 
any program. Consequently, the re- 
sult cannot be construed to indicate 
actual practices of each clinical psy- 
chology program. Second, an ele- 
ment of personal judgment was nec- 
essarily involved when rating the 
forms of recruitment. However, 
there were only two cases when the 
author felt in some doubt. 

It seems fairly clear from the re- 
sults that the recruitment of minor- 
ity groups and especially of women 
was not widely practiced. Of those 
programs that did recruit, many gave 
little information to the applicant 
about the program’s stand on the 
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group or a woman both emotionally - 
or physically, and the program's. 
understanding of why they want to 
increase applications from minority 
groups and women. In other words, 
many schools gave little reason for 
the applicant to take the recruitment 
seriously. 

There was a noticeable lack of 
attention to the female applicant. 
One school informed applicants that 
the school provided many jobs for 
the wives of graduate students but 
did not mention job opportunities 
for husbands of graduate students, - 
The current attempts to recruit 
women have not included the fol- 
lowing potentially useful incentives: 
(a) special scholarships for women, 
(b) jobs for husbands, (c) day care, 
(d) part-time graduate study, and 
(e) study through correspondence. 

The results of this study may en- _ 
courage those responsible for admis- 
sions to clarify their position on the 
recruitment issue and to learn from | 
the practices of other programs con- 
cerning the elements of a clear and 
strong recruitment strategy. At this 
time, the professional staff of clinical 
psychology programs seem ambiva- 
lent about recruitment of minority 
group members and women. 
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1974 Regional Placement 
Activities 

You are invited to use the place- 
ment services at the regional psy- 
chological association conventions 
this spring. Employers who wish to 
“attend or to list positions with any 
individual regional convention must 
contact the appropriate placement 
official listed below, In addition, 
APA will publish the APA Regional 
Placement Bulletin (positions only) 
` for distribution at the regional con- 
ventions. This provides a single 
source of information that is avail- 
able at all seven meetings, as well as 
through APA. It does not take the 
place of registering with any of the 
individual Placement Offices. Em- 
ployers thus have two options: 


1. Listing in the APA Regional 
- Placement Bulletin, distributed to all 
seven regional conventions ($5 fee 
- required for each printed listing—FEE 
MUST ACCOMPANY COPY). Deadline: 
March 22, 1974. 

` 2. Separate and/or additional list- 
ings at any of the seven regional con- 
ventions (check local Placement 
Chair as to individual fee require- 
ments). 


Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology: April 11-13, 1974; Inter- 
national Inn, 4800 W. Kennedy Boule- 
vard, Tampa, Florida. Placement 
Chair: L, B. Cebik, Department of 
Philosophy and Religion, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30601. 


Eastern Psychological Association: 
April 18-20, 1974; Sheraton Philadelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia. Placement Co- 
chair: Joseph DuCette and Emil Soucar, 
Department of Educational Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19122. 

Western Psychological Association: 
April 25-28, 1974; . Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. Place- 
ment Chair: Judi Komaki, Psychology 
Department, San Jose State University, 
San Jose, California 95114 


Southeastern Psychological Associa- 
tion: May 2-4, 1974; Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida. Placement Chair: 
Michael Epstein, University of Miami, 
Box 8185, Coral Gables, Florida 33124. 

Southwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion: May 2-4, 1974; Paso del Norte 
Hotel, El Paso, Texas. Placement Chair: 
Paul Whitmore, HumRRO Division 5, 
Post Office Box 6057, Fort Bliss, Texas 
79916. 

Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion: May 2-4, 1974; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. Placement 
Chair: David W. Bortree, Box 476, 
South Holland, Illinois 60473. 

Rocky Mountain Psychological Asso- 
ciation: May 8-11, 1974; Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, 18th and Broadway, Denver, 
Colorado, Placement Chair: John 
Hocking, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Mental Hygiene Clinic, 1055 Cler- 
mont Street, Denver, Colorado 80220. 

Applicant and general inquiries 
about placement facilities should be 
directed to the comvention officials 
whose names and addresses are listed 
above. 

Please note the first regional con- 
vention is April 11, necessitating the 
APA Regional Placement Bulletin 
closing data of March 22 (earlier an- 
nouncement to employers was made 
by letter and the January, February, 
and March APA Employment Bul- 
letin). 

The printed APA Regional Place- 
ment Bulletin will be available at the 
conventions for $1.00 per copy, or 
may be ordered by mail (available 
April 2) by sending $1.50 to Regional 
Conventions, Placement Services, 
American Psychological Association, 
1200 17th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. х 


American Board of Professional 
Psychology 

The American Board of Profes- 

sional Psychology, during the period 

September 12-December 12, 1973, 

awarded its diploma in the special- 
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Announcements 


ties of Clinical and Industrial and 
Organizational Psychology to the fol 
lowing: 


CLINICAL 


Rose E. Boyarsky 
Allen Mark Feinberg 
Lane Anthony Gerber 
Mack Raymond Hicks 
Floyd S. Irvin 

Paul Kessel 

Theodore Landsman 
Joel Morton Liebowitz 
Shirley Sanders 

Bruce T. Saunders 
Freda Beth Stone 
Robert H. Woody 


INDUSTRIAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
Ronald O. Lippitt 


Corrections 


Psychology II paper session on page 
825 (September), the affiliation for 
Stephen L. Cohen is incorrect. His 
correct affiliation is University 0 s 
South Florida. / 


In the ABPP diplomate listing on 
page 1017 (November), Jefferson М. — 
Fish is incorrectly listed as Morris d 
Jefferson Fish. 


Two names were inadvertently 
omitted from the list of 1973 con- 
sultants for the American Psycholo- 
gist on page 1136 (December). They — 
are D. James Dooling and Robert 
Perlof. Their contributions are ^ 
greatly appreciated. hi 


In the first Comment in the Ja 
uary issue ("Some Comments on 
Hersch, pp. 54-55), the second 
authors name was omitted. He is 
Leslie G. Brody of the Indiana De 
partment of Mental Health. We 
gret the error. 


Deaths : 
Katherine E. Baker, November 16, 
1973 
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Walter Cohen, Decenber 20, 1953 x 

. Charles B. Truax, December 10, 1973 
Fred D. Whelan, date unknown 


Fellowships; Predoctoral and 
Postdoctoral Programs 


Ў Leadership Program in Com- 
munity Mental Health, School of 
Public Health, University of Cali- 

> fornia, Berkeley: Now accepting ap- 
plications for 1974-1975 academic 
year. An interdisciplinary curricu- 

Лит providing skills in planning, ad- 

‘ministration, consultation, commu- 

nity organization, and research is 

E integrated with innovative field ex- 

perience. Requirements are а mas- 

- {ег degree in a mental health related 

` field and suitable work experience. 

- An MPH is awarded after one year 
of study. Some stipends available. 


_ Final application deadline is March 


1974, For further information 
write to Robert Z. Apte, School of 
Public Health, Earl Warren Hall, 

iversity of California, Berkeley, 
California 94720. 


Division of Psychology in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois: Now accepting 
applications for postdoctoral fellow- 


One in community psychology. 


perts in the field. me will be de- 
Ps ‘veloping specialized knowledge and 


ills for organization, planning, ex- 


mental health ^ programs. 
Es seminars and supervised 
9) field experience, the fellow is exposed 
to such areas as community organi- 
Jy . "ation, epidemiology, and ecology. 
.. Specialized training is also given in 
the techniques of community organi- 
. . Zation, consultation, and crisis inter- 
1 vention. Trainees will be selected 
| with backgrounds in social and clini- 
“eal psychology. The stipend is 
$9, 240 per year. To apply or obtain 
“further information write to Wade 
. Silverman, Community Psychol- 
on Program, Psychology Division, 


аа s 


University of Illinois Medical School, 


P.O. Box 6998, Chicago, Illinois 
60680. 


Child Psychology Section of the 
University of Iowa Psychopathic 
Hospital: Now offering a postdoctoral 
fellowship in child-clinical research, 
consultation, and service. Appli- 
cants whose degrees are in clinical, 
developmental, experimental, school 
psychology, or related fields will be 
considered. Appointments are for 
one year, beginning no later than 
October 1, 1974, with a possible 
second year.  First-year stipend: 
$10,500 (taxable). Send letter of 
application and curriculum vitae to 
Jan Loney, Department of Psychia- 
try, College of Medicine, 500 New- 
ton Road, Iowa City, Iowa 52240, 


Division of Pediatric Psychology, 
University of Maryland School of 
Medicine: Now accepting applica- 
tions for 1974-1975 internships in 
clinical child psychology presenting 
comprehensive field training in clini- 
cal child, pediatric psychology, and 
developmental disabilities. The pro- 
gram has an interdisciplinary focus, 
and there is close association with 
the Department of Child and Ado- 
lescent Psychiatry. Applicants with 
background in clinical, counseling, 
and school psychology considered, 
Deadline for completed application is 
March 11, 1974. For more detailed 
information write to Thomas Kenny 
or Rudolph Bauer, Division of Pedi- 
atric Psychology, University of 
Maryland Hospital, Baltimore, Mary- 


` land 21201. 


College of Law and the Psychology 
Department of the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln: Announce the 
law-psychology graduate studies pro- 
gram leading to both a regular law 
degree, the Juris Doctor, and a PhD 
in psychology. This program will 
typically take a student five years 
to complete both degrees. The stu- 
dent may take his PhD in any of 
four areas: general-experimental, so- 
cial-personality, community-clinical, 
or psycholegal studies. For further 
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information contact Bruce Dennis 
Sales, 209 Burnett Hall, University 


of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
braska 68508. 


Lincoln, Ne. 


Psychiatric Associates о} Tide- 
water, Inc.: Now accepting applica- 
tions for predoctoral internships in 
clinical psychology to commence 
either June or September 1974. The 
internship is a rotating one and will 
offer opportunity for intensely super- 
vised experiences in psychological 
assessment, individual and group psy- 
chotherapy with children, adolescents, 
and/or adults. Interns will be re- 
quired to participate in group train- 
ing experiences with residents in psy- 
chology as well as in individual su- 
pervision. Rotation will be through 
outpatient and inpatient facilities as 
well as through child-adolescent and 
adult services. The group is inter- 
disciplinary and each intern will have 
an opportunity to associate with and 
learn from social workers and psy- 
chiatrists as well as psychologists. 
Application is rather informal and 
should be accompanied by a vita, à 
transcript, and recommendations. 
Stipend is $7,000. Applications 
should be made to Joseph D. Warner, 
500 Wainwright Building, Norfolk, 
Virginia 23510. 


University of Wisconsin Center for 
Health Sciences: Postdoctoral fellow- 
ship in clinical neuropsychology. 
Two-year postdoctoral training pro- 
gram with emphasis on neuropsycho- 
logical assessment of children and 
adults with known or suspected CNS 
dysfunction, and research in brain- 
behavior relationships, including ap- 
plication of biofeedback and condi- 
tioning techniques to neurological 
patients. Applicants must have PhD 
in psychology. Stipend: $8,000 for 
11 months, $3,600 of which is tax 
exempt. Applications for September 
1974 now being accepted; deadline is 
May 1, 1974. For additional infor- 
mation write to Charles G. Matthews, 
Neuropsychology Laboratory, De- 
partment of Neurology, University 
of Wisconsin Center for Health Sci- 
ences, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 


1 


Rocky Mountain Psychological Conference on Professional Issues 
Association: May 8-11, 1974, Denver; in Behavior Analysis: The Evalu- 
1975, Salt Lake City; 1976, Arizona; ation of Behavior Analysis Per- 
1977, Alberta; 1978, Albuquerque sonnel and Programs: March 28-29, ` 
For information write to: 1974; Des Moines, Iowa ` 


For information write to: Irwin Cohen For information write to: 


Carl N. Zimet Veterans Administration Hospital Anne Connolly 

с/о Miss Candy Won Mental Hygiene Clinic Conference Coordinator 
‘American Psychological Association 1055 Clermont Street Department of Psychology 
200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Denver, Colorado 80220 Drake University 
'ashington, D.C. 20036 Des Moines, Iowa 50311 


tern Psychological Association: Southern Society for Philosoph: 
April 18-20, 1974, Philadelphia; April and Psychology: April 11-13, 1974; Conference on Evaluation in 
$5, 1975, New York City Tampa, Florida Alcohol, Drug Abuse, апі. 
For information write to: Mental Health: April 1-4, 1974; 


For information write to: Washington, D.C. 


‘Murray Benimoff Michel Loeb . 5 : E 
Department of Psychology Department of Psychology For information write to: 
Glassboro State College University of Louisville Berna Koren 
Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 Louisville, Kentucky 40208 462 Grider Street. 

3 . Buffalo, New York 14215 


Western Psychological Association: 


April 25-28, 1974; San Francisco бушрон чур D Берара Conference on Structure and. 0 3 
For information write 10: March 7-8, 1974: MP California Cognition: April 13, 1974; $ 
i AU Geneseo, New York 
Milton R. Blood For information write to: 
оше: of Psychology NUN For information write to: 
University of California ynn эй! t 4 " 
rkeley, California 94704 Porter Memorial Hospital peu EIE eas Hr 


or 2525 S. Downing 
Georgia Babladelis Denver, Colorado 80210 
Department of Psychology ~ 
California State University 
Hayward, California 94542 


SUNY College at Geneseo 
Geneseo, New York 14454 


Council of Psycho- Tnterdisciplinary Meeting on 
: . therapists: March 17, 1974; New Structural Learning: April 20-21, 
Southeastern Psychological Associ- York City + 1974; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — 
pd Dis 1-4, 1974; Hollywood, For information write to: For information write to: 
: 2 ` 1 Mrs. Ruth Marcus oseph M. Scandura 
For information write to: Administrative Secretary Cents of Pennsylvania 
Edward Н. Loveland, Secretary- 162-05 89th Avenue 3700 Walnut Street 
Treasurer Jamaica, New York 11432 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19174 


School of Psychology 
- Georgia Institute of Technology 
] Atlanta, Georgia 30332 


National Association of School American Society of Group Psycho- 
Peschologists: March 17-21, 1974; therapy and Psychodrama: April - 


Midwestern Ps; ical Associ- Las Vegas, Nevada 25-28, 1974; New York City 
ation: May 2-4, 1974; Chicago For information write to: For information write to: 
For information write to: Mrs. Elizabeth Day James M. Sacks 3 
James H. McHose Convention Chairperson 97 Columbia Heights 
Department of Psychology 1111 34th Avenue — Brooklyn, New York 11201 
Southern Illinois University Sacramento, California 95822 

Carbondale, Illinois 62901 


к 


. , American Society of Adlerian Psy- 
Southwestern Psychological Associ- American Association of Sex chology: May 24-26, 1974; Chicago, 
ation: May 2-4, 1974, El Paso, Texas; Educators and Counselors Illinois AS К 
April 17-19, 1975, Houston, Texas Process of Sex Counseling: March For information write to: 


- For information write to: 20-23, 1974; Wast a . ` Eugene J. Meciar 
А КЫ? For information write to: Executive Secretary 
poire Gian А Ves AASEC . 3 110 South Dearborn Street 
| University Statio 3422 N Street, N.W. Suite 1400 — 
Austin, Texas 78712 Washington, D.C. 20007 Chicago, Illinois 60603 
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April 7-11, 1974; Cambridge, 
England 


For information write to: 


Mrs. Lee Wichelns 
Forwood Junior High Schools 
00 Westminster Drive 
ilmington, Delaware 19810 


- Brunel University 
. Kingston Lane 
e Middlesex, England 


Е Camacho 
Congreso Mexicano Análisis 
a Conducta 
81, Apdo. 270 
ipa, Veracruz, México 


Vissenschaftszentrum Berlin 
Bd | Ber! 


n: Society 
for the History of Behavioral and 
Social Sciences: May 31—June 2, 
1974; Durham, New ‘Hampshire 
For information write to: 


Rand B. Evans 
Department of Psychology 
Conant Hall 


, University of New Hampshire 


Durham, New Hampshire 03824 


Fourth Annual Conference of the 
European Association for Behaviour 
Therapy: July 11-15, 1974; London 


For information write to: 


Lawrence E. Burns 

Department of Psychology , 

Birch Hill Hospital 

Rochdale, Lancaster, OL12 9QB, 
England 


Eighteenth International C 
of Applied Psychology: July p 
August 2, 1974; Montreal 


For information write to: 


Secretariat of the 18th International 
Congress of Applied Psychology, Inc. 

C. P. 242 

Station Youville 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Eighth Congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Child 
Psychiatry and Allied Professions: 
July 29-August 2, 1974; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

For information write to: 


Albert J. Solnit 

Yale University 

333 Cedar Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 06510 


Second International Conference of 
тан cepere hens 

TOSS- logy: Ai t 
6-10, 1974; Kingston, Canada 


For information write to: 


J. W. Berry 
Psychology Department 


` Queen’s University 


Kingston, Ontario, Cahada 


Fourth International Conference 
on Social Science and Medicine: 
August 12-16, 1974; Elsinore, 
Denmark 


For information write to: 


P. J. M. McEwan 

Centre for Social Research 
University of Sussex 
Falmer, Brighton 

Sussex, BN1 9RF, England 


International Conference on 
Dimensions of Anxiety and Stress: 
September 2-5, 1974; Athens, Greece 


For information write to: 


Irwin G. Sarason 

Department of Psychology NI-25 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 


First International Congress on 
Obesity: October 9-11, 1974; 
London, England 


For information write to: 
Kim Solly 
1st International Congress on Obesity 


22 Montagu Street 
London, W1H 2BR, England 


Fifteenth Interamerican Congress 
of Psychology: December 14-19, 
1974; Bogotá, Colombia 


' For information write to: 


Liuz F. S. Natalicio 

Secretary General 

Interamerican Society of Psychology 
P.O. Box 88 UTEP 

El Paso, Texas 79968 


Second Pan-African Congress of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: 
December 29-January 1, 1975; 
Nairobi, Kenya 


For information write to: 


"S. Н, Irvine 


College of Education 
Brock University 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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Richard C. Sprinthall and Norman 
A. Sprinthall designed this remark- Ў 
able lens. They call it EDUCATIONAL * 
PSYCHOLOGY: A DEVELOPMENTAL 
APPROACH. : 

It's a lens that comprehensively surveys 
the ed psych landscape. Where ed psych 
came from. Where it is. Where it can go. It 
puts the pieces together and makes them 
workable. 

The focal point is the student. His 
physical, cognitive, emotional and moral ' 
development. From birth through 
adolescence. 

In the background and interwoven 
throughout the scene are major figures. 
capsuled in a series of vignettes. They 


A 
vv 
College Division 
ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


! summarize a textual - m 
maincurrent, pull , 
together ideas and meth- 3 
$ 
E 
К 
4 
3 


ods via a single personality. 
Freud, Bruner, Skinner, Piaget | 


and others. 
It's a visual experience. Made cogent by 


the Sprinthalls’ writing style. Lucid. Com- 
fortable. Often entertaining. 

One who scrutinized it had this to say: 
“If the book were published tomorrow, I 
would use it the very next time I taught 3 
educational psychology. It is the best { 
all-round book I know of." 


cti Mur. 


We agree, of course. Although we really — 
think it's more like a lens. : a 
A 

a 
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202 And 
Counting... 
And Only 
6 Months Old: 


FFA superior treatment of 
= the topics of introduc- €t of the 10 or 12 current 
E tom, general psychology. 99 editions of Introduc- 
7 tory material, this is 
the best. I plan to 
adopt it, beginning in 
the fall, *73. I 
particularly like the ease 
with which material 
can be included or 
omitted, in all areas. 


- Psychology: An Introduction 


Paul Mussen and Mark R. Rosenzweig, University of California, Berkeley 
Elliot Aronson, University of Texas 
David Elkind, University of Rochester ; 
Seymour Feshbach, University of California, Los Angeles 
‚ James Geiwitz, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Stephen E. Glickman, University of California, Berkeley 
Bennet B. Murdock, Jr., University of Toronto 
Michael Wertheimer, University of Colorado 
1973 Cloth 847 pages 


INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL e STUDY GUIDE e TEST ITEM FILE 


ZF Sea 


99 


*More than 200 adoptions of Psychology: An Introduction recorded by August 26, 


1973, six months 
after publication, 

Also from D.C. Heath 
Psychology: An Introduction to Human Behavior by Morris K. Holland, University of California, 
Los Angeles February 1974 Cloth 560 pages 


. INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL e STUDY GUIDE e INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAM ө TEST ITEM FILE 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO DEPARTMENT АРЕ, 
Mu Call toll free: 800-225-1388 
v PF" © Massachusetts call College Marketing collect: 617-862-6650 


| 
: D.C. Heath and Company, 125 Spring Street, Lexington, 
! 


D.C. Heath Canada, Ltd., Suite 1408, 100 Adelaide Lı Мазасћизен 02173 
2: ‚С. Heat td., Suite 1408, ide Stre 
— HEATH Msi 159 WE MC NEUE, 


t, W., Toronto, Ontario 
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From the publisher | 
the original works 
on the Johari Window: 


an 


ISSUES IN SOCIAL ECOLOGY 


Human Milieus 
Rudolf H. Moos and Paul M. Insel, editors, Stanford University 


"The book will certainly be widely accepted as a judicious and interesting 
reader in social ecology." —Kenneth H. Craik, University of California, Berke- 
ley. "The content of the articles is the best I've encountered in any book of 
readings appropriate for a contemporary course in human ecology. The inter- 
disciplinary nature adds useful diversity . . . topical, stimulating, and 
readable." —Patrick C. Jobes, Montana State University. Three weeks after — 
publication, 14 colleges had already adopted ISSUES IN SOCIAL ECOLOGY 


+ ee 


THREE WORLDS OF THERAPY 
Anthony Barton, Duquesne University 


In THREE WORLDS OF THERAPY Barton vividly and concretely describes 
the three forms of psychotherapy espoused by Freud, Jung and Rogers and 
demonstrates how each is a plausible method of transforming people. To 
illustrate how each method works, and how each differs from the others, 
Barton takes a patient, “Mary,” through each of the methods and she is cured 
three times . . . differently. A lively, readable introduction to psychotherapy | 
and to abnormal psychology. A 


| 1974 ca. 270 pages paper b A 
HUMAN SEXUALITY : 


for courses. s 
1974 616 pages $7.95 paperback <2 


Contemporary Perspectives 

Eleanor S. Morrison and Vera Borosage, editors, Michigan State University 
Adopted at over 60 schools in its first 6 months! Deliberately thought- - 
provoking, this book places primary emphasis on the psycho-sociological 
aspects of human sexuality. "Excellent . . . succinctly captures and effectively 
treats most of the critical areas and contemporary issues on the subject . . . 
a wonderful cross-section of articles." —Howard Lempert, State University of 


New York, Stonybrook. 
1973 431 pages $5.95 paper 


IT'S ALL IN YOUR IVIIND 


Understanding Psychology 

Kent Dallett, University of California, Los Angeles 
For introductory psychology courses (and some advanced ones too). Quotes | 
from users: “A small and very wise book which relates to students, causing 
them to think about psychology's most fundamental and enduring problems.” 
“An ideal antidote to the many fact-laden texts.” "An important and coura- 
geous attempt to talk sense about the unspeakable.” “For those students who 


are hungrier for ideas than for grades.” Д 
1973 244 равеѕ $4.95 рарег Е ў 
*Joseph Luft'S Group Processes: An Introduction to Group Dynamics, and Of Human Interaction. 


A NATIONAL PRESS BOOKS 285 Hamilton Avenue Palo Alto, California 94301 - 
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BEHAVIOR THERAPY: 


TECHNIQUES AND EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 


Practical application is the goal of this 
comprehensive presentation of behavior 
therapy techniques. It explains the basic 
theories and demonstrates how the rela- 
tive beginner might apply procedures in 
different contexts. 


The authors introduce therapeutic pro- 
cedures without assuming significant 


CONTENTS: 


The Nature of Behavlor Therapy 
Systematic Desensitization 
Assertive Training 

Modeling Procedures 
Contingency Management 


465 pages 


MEMORY 


Primary focus is on verbal learning qua 
learning. Specific topics reviewed are 
organized in terms of the traditional tasks 
of verbal learning: paired associate learn- 
ing, serial anticipation learning, serial re- 
call, free recall and recognition learning. 
Each topic is supported by a Systematic, 


. critical analysis of the underlying pro- 
cesses. 


CONTENTS: 


Models of Verbal Learning 
Attributes of Linguistic Elements 
Palred-Assoclate Learning—Stage Anal- 


ls 
PASSO elite Learning—Extenslons 
to “Higher-Order” Tasks 
Palred-Assoclate Learning—Transfer and 
Retention Effects 


568 pages 
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Psychology Textbooks 


` DAVID C. RIMM, Souther itlinols University 
JOHN C. MASTERS, University of Minnesota 


$10.95 probable price 
DONALD H. KAUSLER, University of Missouri 
PSYCHOLOGY OF VERBAL LEARNING AND 


$12.95 probable price 


@ 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 
24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 


prior knowledge on the part of the stu- 
dent. They make effective use of case 
histories and controlled experiments as 
they cover techniques which include de- 
sensitization modeling, assertive training, 
operant procedures, aversive condition- 
ing, self-control, and cognitive behavior _ 
therapy techniques. 


Contingency Management In Institutional 
Settings 

Operant Methods іп Self-Control 
Extinction Procedures 

Aversive Control 

Cognitive Methods 


Ready April 1974 


To acquaint the student with the broader ` 
scope of the topic, the author incorpo- 
rates a review of the historical develop- 
ment of theoretical and empirical issues 
as well as analysis of these issues from 
the perspectives of both S-R апа infor- - 
mation processing theoretical models. 


Serial Learning—S-R Analysis; Serlal 
Anticipatlon Learning 


Serial Learning—Seria! Recall; Con- 
nected Discourse 


Free Recall—General Characteristics 
Free Recall—Theoretical Issues - 
Recognition Learning 


Ready March 1974 


y 


Psychology Textbooks 
MICHAEL S. GAZZANIGA, New York university 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOLOGY: 


AN INTRODUCTION 


Professor Gazzaniga covers the topic 
spectrum from neurology to personality 
using the nature/nurture issue as the uni- 
fying theme. Creative use of case his- 
tories and specially commissioned il- 


lustrations maintain a high level of moti- 
vation while the well-organized presenta- 
tion keeps the material thoroughly ac- 
cessible to the student. A test-item file 
is available on request. ' 


CONTENTS: 


Nature of the Organism 
Developmental Processes 
Measuring Behavior 
Sensation and Perception 


634 pages 


Ready in February 


The Changing Organism 

Personality and Social Behavior in Per- 
spective 

The Mind of Man 


$10.95 


RICHARD J. KOPPENAAL, New York University ju 
Unit Workbook for FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Complementing this uniquely student- 
oriented text, Professor Koppenaal's Unit 
Workbook consists entirely of material 
class-tested at New York University. 
Based on the Keller plan, the Workbook 
permits the student to progress at his 


own rate. He can evaluate his progress 
by using the four short answer tests that 
are provided for each unit. This combi- 
nation of text and workbook is easily the 
most widely useful teaching resource 
available to any instructor. 


160 pages $2.95 probable price 


PETER H. LINDSAY and 


DONALD A. NORMAN, both at the University of California, San Diego 


HUMAN INFORMATION PROCESSING: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


An introductory text that brings ‘the ex- 
citement of modern experimental psychol- 


ogy to the beginning student by side- 


stepping traditional presentation and get- 
ting him. actively involved with the рг b 
lems encountered in the examination 


human perception, memory, and cognition. 


Their method is unorthodox; their success 


is extraordinary. Human Information Pro- 
cessing is now widely used in freshman 
courses as well as more advanced 
courses including sensation and percep- 
tion, cognitive processes, and experimen- 
tal psychology. A test item file and an 
instructor's manual are both available on 


CONTENTS: І 
н Р tion The Dimenslons of Sound катпа Md Cognitive De- 
erce] Дш! 
Neural Information Processing Neural Basis of Memory 9 Т И 
Theories of Pattern Recogni- Translent Memorles (RR 
Чоп The Structure of Memory Decision Making 
The Visual System Memory Processes Decisions In a Social Context 


The Dimensions of Vision 
The Auditory System Language 


Motivation 


737 pages nas 
ENERO 0-7 ааа ; - 
ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


Harcourt Jovanovich, Publishers - 
A Subsidiary of Harcourt YORK, NEW YORK 10003 


m FIFTH, NEAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 
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THE STUDY OF TEACHING 
by Michael Dunkin, Macquarie University. 
апа Bruce J. Biddle, University of Missouri 
The first comprehensive text on classroom 
behavior based on research evidence, 
THE STUDY OF TEACHING provides 
an-integrated overview of concepts and 
cus on classroom interaction. The 
ook summarizes and analyzes empirically- 
based knowledge about teaching and the 
classroom environment, that has been 
gathered over the past twenty years, and 
it provides an examination of concepts 
and procedures that is meaningful and 
practical for future teachers. 
April 1974 480 pages . 
ISBN # 0-03-088099-8 Cloth $9.95 ( Tent.) 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION IN 
BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 

by Fred N. Kerlinger and Elazar J. 
Pedhazur both of New York University 
Multiple regression is presented in this 
text as a general method for handling be- 
havioral science data. Departing from the 
conventional separation of analysis of 
variance and regression analysis, the book 
demonstrates that the uniform approach of 
regression is more meaningful for the 
conceptualization as well as the analysis 
of research problems in the behavioral 
Sciences. Application is emphasized; re- 
Search studies are reviewed; computer 
usage is stressed. 

1973 5M pages 

ISBN # 0-03-86211-6 Cloth $13.95 


TEACHER-STUDENT RELATION- 
SHIPS: Causes and Consequences 

by Jere E. Brophy, University of Texas and 
Thomas L. Good, University of Missouri 
Research on student individual differences 
which shape teacher attitudes and expec- 
tations is reviewed and integrated in this 
book. The authors emphasize that these 
attitudes, once formed, can affect class- 
room interaction patterns and lead to 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects. Stressing 
field research and its applications rather 
than laboratory studies, the book provides 
the most recent and comprehensive treat- 
ment available on expectations, attitudes 
and sex as they affect teacher-student 
interaction. 

February 1974 416 pages 

ISBN # 0-03-085749-x Paper $5.95(Tent.) 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 

by Dennis Child, University of Bradford 
Students, teachers and researchers with a 
limited mathematical background who 
read professional literature in which fac- 
tor analysis is used will welcome this book. 
It provides just enough knowledge of the 
method to help them understand the mate- 
rial. The text uses geometric rather than 
algebraic models to explain the process 
of factor analysis. Statistical knowledge 
beyond correlations, means, standard 
deviations, and z scores is not necessary 
1970 110 pages 

ISBN # 0391000755 Рарег $4.95 
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MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
IN EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
by William A. Mehrens and Irvin J. 
Lehmann, both of Michigan State 
University 


ic text is designed to.educate pro- 
spective teachers concerning the construc- 
tion, evaluation, interpretation, and uses 
of teacher-made tests and standardized 
measurement instruments. Included are 
extensive discussions of topics such as 
criterion referenced testing and accounta- 
bility. The book requires no previous 
knowledge of statistics. An Instructor's 
Manual is available by Charles Eberly. 

1973 673 pages 

ISBN # 0-03-086323-6 


STUDIES OF CHILD 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

by Charles A. Ferguson, . 

Stanford University and Dan I, Slobin, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Acompendium of empirical evidence avail- 
ableiscollectedin this volume on the child's 
acquisition of language. The research 
covers the major areas of developmental 
psycholinguistics and presents findings 
on the acquisition of thirteen different 
native languages. The book presents both 
an historical overview of developmental 
psycholinguistics and a very current, up- 
Е view of the field in a cross-cultural 
and cross-linguistic perspective. 

1973 675 enm ee 
ISBN # 0-0. 450-0 


Cloth $10.95 


Cloth $11.95 


For further information, contact your local 
representative or write to Richard Owen 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

383 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


SEX CHANGE: The Achievement of Gender Identity by Feminized Transsexuals by 

` Thomas Kando, Univ. of California, Riverside. A description of the postoperative adjust- 
ment in seventeen feminized transsexuals. Unlike the medical literature on transsexualism, 
this study examines the social relations of those who have already undergone the sex 
change. 73, 172 pp., 12 tables, 87.50 | 


THE MYTH OF THE GOLDEN YEARS: A Socio-Environmental Theory of Aging by 
Jaber Е. Gubrium, Marquette Univ. Limited to a particular and newly-constructed — . 
approach to the social behavior of the aged, the socio-environmental theory, it is ac 
systematic exploration of some issues of old age and aging, not a survey of them. The * 
socio-environmental approach is an attempt to integrate and evaluate the mass of data  . 
about the elderly and the various practices used by practioners and professionals in dealing 
with them. '73, 244 pp., 5 il, cloth-$9.75, paper-$6.75 ў 


SLEEP RESEARCH: A Critical Review by Frank R. Freemon, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, ~ 
A collection of the literature and research from the many disciplines examining the - 
surprisingly complex behavior, sleep. The author, deleting unnecessary jargon, reviews the 
greater part of the field of research, criticizing certain experimental approaches, identifying — 

. important findings, and bringing the research together so that its results can be in- m 
corporated into other sciences. '72, 220 pp., 17 il, 14 tables, $14.50 


ECOLOGY AND THE QUALITY OF LIFE. Edited by Sylvan J. Kaplan, Chevy Chase, — 
Md, and Evelyn Kivy-Rosenberg, Jersey City State College, Jersey City. (24 Contributors) б: 
Based on the idea that any quality of life and every human being's relationship to Ше 
environment is a function of population growth and distribution, the availability of natural 
resources, and the multiplicity of viewpoints as the planet gets smaller. '73, 308 pp., 23 ; 
| il, 11 tables, $17.50 / 


SEDUCTION: A Conceptual Model in the Drug Dependencies and Other Contagious Ils 


(nd Ptg) һу Раш Н. Blachly, Univ, of Oregon, Portland. An examination of self- 
structive behaviors. Drug abuse is the model used, but promiscuity, сы he ; 
quency, homosexuality, prostitution, illegitimacy, rioting, i а Rande A p 
activities frequently co-exist in the seduction-prone individual. i yi E g s 
duction threshold are discussed in detail. '73, 96 PP» 15 il, 11 tables, $7. 


i RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. Edited by Richard H. Cox, a medical- 


_ тиле psychologist and clergyman. Foreword by E. Mansel peii 
* three major sections of the book po cp MM T See аво 
Mental h і iew, of the world’s fourteen ANN ; 

à к ut pe exorcism and witchcraft; P. ARP OR 
Чї of concern to students of human behavior. a 520 pp. (6 3/4 x 9 3/4), $19. 
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N low Impression 


(опта! L. Munn, University of Adelaide; 
. Dodge Fernald, Harvard University; and Peter 
. Fernald, University of New Hampshire 


SA һе New Impression of INTRODUCTION TO 
; PSYCHOLOGY Still has everything that made 
‘the Third Edition a leader in the field. It just has 
T оге of what many people liked best. There are 
-five new “response papers" — extracts 
‘om spontaneous and lively student comments 
n basic psychological concepts. There are 
_ fifty-six additional photographs that explain 
` textual material and make an outstanding 
- graphics program even more outstanding. And, 
- Using Tests in Teaching, the new evaluation 
nanual, has over 1200 new test items — 
multiple choice questions with both single and 
multiple answers, as well as matching items. In 
ddition, there is a special section on the Per- 
alized System of Instruction for the Intro- 
luctory Psychology course. 


The Third Edition was good psychology. The 
ew Impression is even better. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Third Edition | 
New Impression 
736 pages, 1974. Accompanied by Student | 
Guidebook, Instructor’s Manual, and Using | 
Tests in Teaching. Available for examination — - 
now. 


If you like everything about INTRODUCTION 
TO PSYCHOLOGY except its length, it is avail- 
able in a shorter version: 


BASIC PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 

589 pages, 1972. accompanied by Student : 
Guidebook, Instructor's Manual, and Evaluation: 
Materials. 


Houghton Mifflin 


Boston 02107 / Atlanta 30324 / Dallas 75235 5 
Geneva, Illinois 60134 / Hopewell, New Jersey 0852 
Palo Alto 94304 


E лус EOSDEM 


New from F. E. Peacock 


ADOLESCENCE: Studies in Development 
Edited by Zita M. Cantwell and Pergrouhi N. 
Svajian, Brooklyn College of City Uni- 
versity of New York 
The book is based on a view of adolescence as 
a unique period in the total span of human 
development; emphasizes the positive vitality of 
adolescents; considers the functioning of the 


CURRENT PSYCHOTHERAPIES 
Edited by Raymond J. Corsini 


Each of the twelve chapters was written by an — 


expert following a common format including 


history, theory, personality, psychotherapy, ap- - 


plications, case examples, and summary. 


individual within his environment which reflects 1973 530 pages $8.50paper — 
past experience and looks toward the future. 2-column х 
March 1974 є. 500 pages с. $6.50 paper 
Recent THE NATURE AND STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By John Wallace, University of California, x 
Irvine, and Lee Sechrest, Florida State E 
University 


The purpose of the book is to provide a begin- 
ning student in psychology with a clear under- 
standing of what contemporary psychology is 
about and to expose the point of view of those 
who call themselves psychologists. 


1973 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY TODAY: 
Experimentation, Theory, and Research 

Edited by William S. Sahakian, Suffolk 

University 
Surveys progress in psychopathology as devel- 
oped by research activities in the field during 
the past two decades. Extensive chapter in- 
troductions by the editor relate the readings to 
a comprehensive study of the subject. 
1970 730 pages $8.95 paper 
2-column 


SU. 


168 pages 


F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


$3.95 paper 


SENSITIVITY TRAINING AND THE LABORA- 


TORY APPROACH—Readings about Concepts _ 


and Applications, Second Edition ; 
Edited by Robert T. Golembiewski, University 
of Georgia, and Arthur Blumberg, Syracuse 
University 
Updates the editors' comprehensive treatment 
of the central dynamics and learning vehicles 


` of the laboratory approach as applied to sensi- 


tivity training. Approximately half of the read- 


ings are new, and all are supplemented by. T7 


extensive introductions. 
1973 589 pages 


ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 
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$7.95 paper — 


| AND IRRELEVANT TO 
RIGHT? 


Releasing the Power Within Yourself—A New Psychological Method. $6.95 - ME 

"A most unusual book . . . uninhibited . . . intensely personal . . . yet scientific and objective.” 
—DR. ROBERT A. HARPER 

“Excellent... . makes a persuasive сазе... an important contribution . . . often humorous, en- 

tertaining and appropriately personal."—DR. ALBERT ELLIS 


2 HOW TO GET CONTROL OF YOUR TIME AND YOUR LIFE by Alan Lakein 
You can get everything done and still have time to enjoy life. The complete program of time 
management for home and office by the time specialist whose clients include A.T.&T., IBM, 
etc. $6.95 “Alan Lakein saves time.”—Wall Street Journal 
3 YOU CAN THINK BETTER THAN YOU THINK YOU CAN by Dr. Ernst Ott 
A German psychologist's ingenious program of 147 scientific games to improve problem- 
solving skills. Available in English for the first time. Illustrated in color. $8.95 
4 CREATIVITY TRAINING by Werner Kirst and Ulrich Diekmeyer 
A 30-minutes-a-day psychological self-help program fully illustrated in color. Worldwide best- 
seller translated from the German for the first time. $7.95 
5 PRESIDENT NIXON'S PSYCHIATRIC PROFILE by Eli S. Chesen, M.D. 
A psychiatrist's psychodynamic-genetic interpretation. $6.95 
“An interesting effort."—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
"Clearly the most controversial analysis of its type."—Newsweek 
"Highly readable."—GEORGE E. REEDY, author of Twilight of the Presidency 
“A book so fascinating you will want to read it at one sitting." 
—HARRIET VAN HORNE, New York Post 


6 RELIEVE TENSION THE AUTOGENIC WAY by Hannes Lindemann, M.D. 


First developed by psychiatrist Johannes Schultz, M.D., AUTOGENIC TRAINING is a relaxation 
program of specific auto-suggestive formulas widely used in Europe. It is now available for the 


first time in a popularly written work in English, with scientific appendix, This book has been on 
German bestseller lists throughout 1973. $7.95 


“The method is not too difficult to learn and to apply, but attention to detail is mandatory." 
—American Journal of Psychotherapy 


7 WITHOUT GUILT AND JUSTICE by Walter Kaufmann 


The distinguished Princeton philosopher's analysis of Decidophobia versus Autonomy in Ameri- 
can lifestyles. $7.95 


"Probes even deeper into the American grain than most counterculture studies—and finds 
more dry rot in it."—The New York Times 


"Professor Kaufmann has achieved the seemingly impossible: to say something new and use- 
ful about ethics.”—HANS J. MORGENTHAU ^ 
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8 P.E.T.—PARENT EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING by Dr. Thomas Gordon 
The Tested New Way to Raise Responsible Children. 15th printing, 335,000 copies in print. 
Adopted by more than 50 colleges and universities. $6.95 
"Exciting and heartening."—Library Journal 
“I recommend it for careful reading."—DR. CARL Н. ROGERS 


9 THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S EAT-ANYTHING DIET by Dr. Leonard Pearson et al. 
Eat and drink whatever you love best, and the natural brakes in your mind get a chance to take 
over and slim you down for good, pleasurably, without counting calories, taking pills, or strain- 
ing your willpower. $6.95 


“An understanding, gentle book and most fascinating. | liked it.” у 1 
—DR. PHILIP L. WHITE, Director, Dept. of Nutrition, American Medical Association 


"The first book about dieting which I felt was important for my life.” 
—DR. ELIZABETH К. BUGENTHAL, Newsletter of the Association for Humanistic Psychology 


10 PHOTOANALYSIS by Dr. Robert U. Akeret, edited by Thomas Humber 
How to interpret the hidden psychological meaning of personal and public photos. Illustrated 
with 220 photographs. 77 by 1074. $9.95 
“More fun'than ‘Body Language.' "—Publishers Weekly 


11 THE BLACK CHILD by Phyllis Harrison-Ross, M.D., and Barbara Wyden 
A psychiatrist's guide to the special problems of growing up black in a white world. $7.95 
“Specific suggestions presented with sensitivity and good taste." —BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


“Concrete guidance written in informal style." 
—VERNON E. JORDAN, JR., Executive Director, 


"Required reading for Blacks and Whites alike."—MRS. MEDGAR EVERS 


“You can adapt book." 
apt a whole program on racism from this THE CIRCULATOR (National YMCA) 


“Everyone can learn something from this book."—New York Times Book Review 


| SPECIAL OFFER: 20% DISCOUNT PLUS MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


National Urban League 


Just circle the numbers wW PETER H. WYDEN/PUBLISHER, 750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1001 


corresponding t 2 
the pode Jau. vant Please rush me, postpaid, the hardcover book(s) | have circled below. If 1 am | 


and mail this not delighted, | may return the book(s) within 10 days for a prompt refund. 


aa SUPA lenclose$ .. (Total cost minus 20%, plus applicable sales tax) 


O Check [J Money Order 
1 2 3 4 Name L 


nia t 
7 


hie Meta Address е 


8 9 10 11 City State Zip Bt I | 
JA 
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PERSONALITY: Strategies for the Study of Man, Revised Edition 

“ROBERT M. LIEBERT, State University of New York-Stony Brook, and MICHAEL 

D. SPIEGLER, University of Texas 

Updated text acquaints the undergraduate majoring in psychology with important 

theoretical and research issues in the field. Instructor's Manual available to adopters. 
І Spring 1974 


STUDIES IN PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


Third Edition 


EDWIN A. FLEISHMAN, American Institutes for Research-Washington, D.C., and 
ALAN R. BASS, Wayne State University 


Retains a balanced coverage of the field of industrial psychology, while stressing 
more recent and socially relevant issues of concern to the field. Examples of topics 
covered which are new to this edition include assessment centers, training of hard- 
core unemployed, discrimination in employment testing, organizational develop- 
` ment, and the four-day work week. Includes supplementary references and a selec- 
tive bibliography of suggested additional readings for the student's use. Paperbound 


For examination copies write 


Homewood, Illinois 60430 


e e 
PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, Third Edition 


-LAURENCE SIEGEL and IRVING M. LANE, both of Louisiana State University 


Includes expanded coverage of such topics as testing and training for disadvantaged 
employees, job enrichment and job enlargement, alternative work schedules (like 
the four-day week), the social implications of work, managerial assessment centers, 
and laboratory training. Spring 1974 


For an examination copy write 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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HE FREE PRESS 


THE DENIAL OF DEATH 
Ernest Becker, Simon Fraser University 


“A magnificent psychophilosophical synthesis which 
ranks among the truly important books of the year 


` ...moves unflinchingly toward a masterful articula- 


tion of the limitations of psychoanalysis and of 


reason itself in helping man transcend his conflict- 


ing fears of both life and death. ... His book will be — 


acknowledged as a major work.” s 
—Publishers Weekly 


1973 314 pages $7.95 


THE PRESENT OF THINGS FUTURE: 


Explorations of Time in Human Experience 
Thomas J. Cottle, Children's Defense Fund, and Stephen L. Klineberg, Rice University 


The striking use of a quartet of fascinating and well- 
developed "life studies"—studies of four unusually 
perceptive individuals who speak with extraordinary 
insights of their encounters with time—enhance this 


exploration of the psychological, sociological, and 
cultural forces that shape our perspectives on time, 


$8.95 


1974 290 pages 


HANDBOOK OF LEADERSHIP 
Ralph M. Stogdill, Ohio State University 


what results have been obtained, who did the re- — 


Based on more than 3,000 books and articles, this 
comprehensive reference volume abstracts, sur- 
veys, and analyzes all the published literature on 
leadership. In Stogdill's words, it is a sourcebook 
"intended for the serious reader who wants to know 


search, and what conclusions can be drawn from 
the accumulated evidence." 
$19.95 


1974 613 pages 


о ЕЕ EUR ЫШ ВЕЕ EE АСЕ 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN VALUES | 
Milton Rokeach, Washington State University 


A highly provocative and original work in social 
psychology, this volume describes what human 
values are, how they can be measured, where they 
come from, what they do, under what conditions 


they change, and what effects changing values have | 


on other kinds of change—especially behavioral 


E $13.95 


1973 448 pages 


— ا 


MESSAGES OF THE BODY 
John P. Spiegel, Brandeis University, and 
Pavel Machotka, University of California, Santa Cruz 


Clinical studies, recent research, and literature from 
the sciences and humanities are reviewed and 
brought together to provide a new strong cognitive 
theory of body messages which is then tested by 
experiments. Profusely illustrated, this book pro- 


cux EUR o aE NE rl er бжш———=——————— АЧ.‏ کے 


vides not only a broad novel approach to the field, 
but also presents concepts and methods that will 


stimulate new experiments and applications of 3 


knowledge in the area of nonverbal communication. 
1974 E 448 pages $17.50 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
100D Brown Street, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
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Xerox Individualized Publishing 
is good for the environment. 
It eliminates waste. 


What is Xerox Individualized Publishing (XIP)? How does it eliminate waste? XIP 
lets you assemble a custom anthology with the help of our exclusive catalog and trained 
editorial staff. Since you create exactly the Reader/text you want, students need 
only buy one book. Since there is no restriction on the amount of original material 
you may include, you can stop running to the duplicating machine and put your 
course outline, term paper topics, introductory comments, or your own previously 
unpublished work between one set of covers. Our catalog lists and describes the 
best popular and scholarly articles and book excerpts in your field. Avoid the 
stacks and edit your XIP Reader/text in the comfort of your own home while our 
staff does the legwork. And since we secure permissions for each article, XIP 
Reader/text is completely legal. That's how you eliminate wasted time, wasted 
energy, wasted money. And, you save a lot of trees. 


So do your bit for the environment. Become a XIP editor today. Fill in this coupon 
and mail it to us; Xerox College Publishing, 191 Spring Street, Lexington, Mass. 


Please send me a XIP catalog. 
— — ——Please have a sales representative call on me. 


Name 
T School 
| Address 
City 
State 


Enrollment/year 
AmSR ` 


Xerox College Publishing 
191 Spring Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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Perspectives in 
Abnormal Behavior 


Pergamon General Psychology Series, Volume 37 
Edited by Richard J. Morris, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


An overview of the various perspectives currently found in the field of abnormal psychol- 
ogy which consistently stresses an interdisciplinary approach to the development and main- 
tenance of abnormal behavior, Six major content areas are emphasized and include: prob- 
lems in the identification of abnormal behavior; drug usage and alcoholism; factors related 
to the development of abnormal behavior; treatment perspectives; approaches to preven- 
tion; and issues regarding societal reactions to abnormal behavior. Introductions at the begin- 
ning of each unit will provide the student with a summary of the articles presented and give 
a general insight into the area of discussion. This material will be of special value to students 
and professionals in all areas of abnormal psychology, psychopathology and psychiatry, as 
well as graduate students in clinical psychology, counselling psychology, social work, and 
psychiatric nursing. 

Test Items available to instructors gratis upon adoption 

1st Quarter/1974 300 pp. (approx.) ISBN 0-08-017739-5 (S) $ 7.50 (tent.) 
ISBN 0-08-017738-7 (Н) $ 15.00(tent.) 


Gee. 


Journal Of Computers 
And Human Concern 


Editor: T.D. Sterling: Simon Fraser University, Canada 
Associate Editor: S. Pollack, Washington University, Seattle, Washington 
A complete list of international editors available upon request. 


The JOURNAL OF COMPUTERS AND HUMAN CONCERN will offer a means by which 
thoughtful and concerned persons can report and examine the human effects engendered 

by the computerization of civilization. 

This Journal will act as a reporter, analyst, commentator, and as a medium of exchange 

and interaction. It will contain factual reports, in the tradition of scientific and critical 
investigation, The articles will describe accomplishments which used a computer as a crea- 

tive medium and present evidence of the effects of computerization on human lives. — 

The editors at times will solicit comments from leading protagonists as special contributions. 
COMPUTERS AND HUMAN CONCERN will also publish information pertaining to meet- 
ings and new developments in the field, It will carry a Letters and Comments section; а 

Work - New and in Progress section; and an area on Analysis and Criticism as well as a featured 
section entitled Commentary. 

We invite you to subscribe to this new and important Journal in the field of COMPUTERS 
AND HUMAN CONCERN. 

Published Quarterly: One Year (1974) $50.00; Two Years (1974-75) $90.00 

Please forward all inquiries and orders to the Journals Department. 


Press, Inc. 


Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, New York 10523 - 
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.. Outstanding Macmillan 


HEALTHY PERSONALITY: 


An Approach From the Viewpoint of 


Humanistic Psychology 

Sidney M. Jourard, University of Florida 

Written by one of the leading contemporary humanistic psychologists, 

. this book is both a revision of Personal Adjustment and a major new con- 

tribution to the study of personality. Its aim is to present the factors which ' 

influence personal growth and show how the barriers to well-being can 

be overcome. 

The first chapter develops a concept of healthy personality based upon 

research and theory. Following this, a wide spectrum of personality vari- 
` ables—ranging from consciousness and emotions to religion and work-is 
| examined in relation to this concept of healthy personality. In each case, 
-. the focus is on man’s capacity for growth, as the book pinpoints those 
| aspects of psychology that foster or limit growth. 

1974 approx.480pages $7.95 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


А Multidisciplinary Approach to the 
. Psychology of Individual Growth 


|». James O. Lugo and Gerald L. Hershey, both, Fullerton Junior College 
__ The only human development text with a dynamic, four-fold approach: 

© Inclusive-presenting the entire human life cycle from before con- 
ception through old age, with special emphasis on childhood. 

e Multidisciplinary—bringing methods and techniques of many fields 
into consideration in order to provide a basis for understanding 
human development and behavior. : 

ө i d р гены viable life goals and values to strive for and 

ive by. 
m e Holistic-studying the individual and his development from psycho- 
: logical, biological, and sociological viewpoints. 
1974 арргох.704равеѕ  prob.$9.95 
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PERSONALITY: A Behavioral Approach Second Edition 
` Robert W. Lundin, The University of the South 


Continues to approach the psychology of personality from an experimental position. The new 
edition draws heavily on human behavior with updated references and new examples of be- 
havior modification techniques. Chapters include learning theory, normal and abnormal de- 
velopment, and therapeutic techniques. 


1974 approx. 480 pages prob. $8.95 


THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 

William B. Arndt, Jr., University of Missouri—Kansas City 

A major new text that presents the views of 17 of the world’s most prominent personality 
theorists organized around 12 key conceptual issues. A special theorist index is included for 
instructors who wish to follow a more traditional approach. There are numerous examples and 
illustrations of the concepts discussed, and summary tables present the material in chart form. 
More than 1,000 book and page citations make this one of the best documented reference- 


texts available. 
1974 approx. 500 pages $10.95 


THE STUDY OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 
Selected Readings Third Edition 
Melvin Zax, University of Rochester; and George Stricker, Adelphi University 


A well balanced collection of research literature and theoretical papers. Roughly 60 percent 
new material includes such articles as “On Being Sane in Insane Places” by D.L. Rosenhan; 
“The Use of Biofeedback Training in Enabling Patients to Control Autonomic Functions” by 
В.Т. Engel e£ al; and “The Hyperactive Child"— Philadelphia: Smith, Kline, and French 
Laboratories. Z 


1974 approx.481 pages paper $5.95 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING Third Edition 


Anne Anastasi, Fordham University 


This extremely popular text presents information that enables students to evaluate psycho- б 
logical tests of any type, and to interpret the results correctly. Included are three appendices: 

a complete copy of Ethical Standards of Psychologists, a list of major test publishers which 
provide test catalogs, and a classified list of 230 tests. 


1968 665pages $10.50 


MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
100A Brown Street, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


se 
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INTRODUCTION "o 
TO GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
A SELF-SELECTION TEXTBOOK 


: . . is a group of individual, self-contained 
modules that provide comprehensive coverage 

- of psychology typically found in an introduc- 
tory textbook. 

| Now the instructor can fashion a flexible text- 
book that incorporates only those units appro- 
priate and meaningful to the course he teaches, 
Each title is just $1.00. 


Titles available include: 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Second Edition پان‎ 
by John C. Armington, Northeastern University. 

64 Pages. 


` ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR, Second Edition _ 
- by James C. Coleman, University of California, Los 
pase and Richard Hagen, Florida State University. 
8 Pages. 


meet the demands... 
Mosby texts 


New 2nd Edition! CRISIS INTERVENTION: Theory and 
Methodology. Highlighted by graphic illustrations and case 
studies, this new edition provides a theoretical framework for 
the practice of crisis intervention, A new chapter summarizes 
current research and trends in the field. By DONNA C. 
AGUILERA, R.N., M.S.; and JANICE M. MESSICK, R.N., 
M.S.; with foreword by GEORGE ALBEE, June, 1974. 
Approx. 148 pp., 13 illus. About $6.00. 


HUMAN LEARNING, Second Edition 

- by Richard Dolinsky, The University of Toledo. 

o| 48 Pages. 

Š | THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
` | Second Edition Ad 

by Richard H. Henneman, University of Virginia. 

| 56 Pages. 


Leonard Horowitz, Stanford University. 
.32 Pages. 
| PERSONALITY, Second Edition 
1 y Robert W. Lundin, The University of the South. 


New! HUMAN EXPERIENCE: A PSYCHOLOGY OF 
GROWTH. This new text deals with fundamental psycho- 
logical concepts as well as unique considerations such as 
adjustments to death and to dramatic changes in lifetime 
Styles; relationships and conflict; and techniques of mental 
repair. Case studies shed further light on topics discussed. 
By RONAL G. POLAND, Ph.D. February, 1974. 240 pp., 31 


illus., with graphic abstractions by KAREN SWEIKHARDT. 
Price, $7.95. 


48 


THERAPY OF PERSONALITY DISORDERS, 

__ Second Edition 

_ by Jules Masserman, Northwestern University. 
56 Pages, 

_ SLEEP AND DREAMS 


| by Wilse B. Webb and Н. W, Agnew, Jr., University 
- of Florida. 


New! ISSUES IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
These readings explore such stimulating subjects as the 
physiology of dreaming, memory storage processes, the 
evolution of sleep, and molecular approaches to neural 
coding. Thought-provoking review questions follow each 
article, Edited by FRANCIS P. LEUKEL. January, 1974. 
348 рр., 132 illus. About $6.95. 


by A. К. B: 
Ontario. 
| 42 Pages. 


artoshuk, The University of Western 


Бу R. Н. Day, Monash University, Australia, 
56 Pages. 


List of Additional Titles Available on Request. 


INSTRUCTOR'S NOTE: To receive a complimentary copy for 
firsthand evaluation, write to the Textbook Department men- 
tioning your Position, course and enrollment. 


MOSBY 


TIMES MIRROR 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
11830 WESTLINE INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 83141 


For examination copies write: 


шер WM. С. BROWN 

idd COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
2450 Kerper Boulevard, Dubuque, lowa 52001 
mh Attn: Georgia Batting 
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Announcing 
The New Fourth Edition of 


Mussen . Conger . Kagan 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PERSONALITY 


A MAJOR REVISION e COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 
UPDATED AND INCORPORATING NEW RESEARCH 
CONSIDERABLY BRIEFER 
MANY NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


New material on language development and psycholinguistics, develop- 
mental psychology with new emphasis on cognitive approaches, intelligence, 
prenatal factors and genetics, attachment and separation anxiety, and 
current social changes and their effects on the adolescent. 


692 pages; $11.95 (tentative). 


FOR USE WITH THE TEXT 


New Instructor’s Manual 
New Study Guide by Fay-Tyler Norton 
New PSI Study Guide by Ray DeV. Peters 
New Instructor’s Manual for PSI Study Guide 


Three 16 mm color sound films: Development of the 
Child—Infancy, Language, Cognition—by 
Jerome Kagan and Howard Gardner 


Æ HARPER & ROW 


1817 10 East 53d Street, New York 10022 
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NEW titles from Rand M¢Nally 


8 Charlan Nemeth, University of Virginia / This new paperback 
social psychology: text introduces students to social psychology through a sys- 


classic and contemporary tematic study of its main problem areas. Each chapter is a 

integrations creative integration of the available literature on a particular 
phenomenon, coupled with. original insights by authorities in 
the subject area. Major theories are first subjected to empirical 
data and then modified where necessary to present a coherent 
picture of what is known and to demonstrate the process of 
Scientific inquiry. 


“If your students seem like conscientious objectors in the 
battle of learning, Nemeth can bail you out. The provocative - 
scholarship collected in this book should create an appreci- 
ation for social psychology like nothing you've ever seen. 
Share this book, don't hoard it.” 

Karl E. Weick / Cornell University 


c. 300 pages, $5.95 Paper, $8.95 Cloth 


ae 


Desmond S. Cartwright, University of Colorado / Bridging the 
introduction gap between ЕТЕТ psychology and advanced research, 
10 personalily this new text clarifies and examines the important theories, 


methods, and research topics in personality. In each chapter, 
Professor Cartwright objectively describes an author's work 
or an area of research and then follows with a brief commen- 
tary. c. 600 pages, $10.95 Cloth / Instructor's Manual 


psychology of personality: Edited by William S. Sahakian, Suffolk University / In over 20 


articles by major theorists, this book presents the essential 


readings in personality elements of classic works in personality. The new edition has 


theory / 2nd edition a ed D ЫШ Binswanger, Boss, Frankl, and May. 
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introductory psychology: 
à mastery coursebook 


| Introductory psychology 
_ through science fiction 


theories of motivation: 
from mechanism to 
. Cognition 5 


ТТР 


| 


Walter M. Vernon, Illinois State University / Based on the 
mastery approach, Introductory Psychology combines work- 
book with core text. Interspersed throughout are rehearsal 
questions which focus on key elements and test a student's 
understanding of.concepts. The questions have beeh carefully 
developed to relate directly to the content of the text. c. 400 
pages, $7.95 Paper / Instructor's Manual 


Edited by Harvey A. Katz, Suffolk University; Patricia Warrick, 
University of Wisconsin; Martin H. Greenberg, Florida Inter- 
national University / For a refreshing change of pace, this new 
reader dramatizes basic concepts and theories of psychology 
in a series of short science fiction stories. Selected for their 
ability to demonstrate psychological principles, their literary 
quality and engaging style, the stories are arranged to parallel , 
the subject matter of general psychology courses. Extensive 
editorial notes help to focus on the concepts at work in each 
story. c. 400 pages, $5.95 Paper 


Bernard Weiner, University of California, Los Angeles / Filling _ 
the need for an up-to-date text on motivation, this work pro- 
vides an in depth analysis of the most important developments 
in the field and the latest experiments in casual attributions. 
c. 400 pages, $12.00 Cloth 


Rand MCNally College Publishing Company 


Box 7600 / Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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READINGS IN PERSONALITY $ 

Edited by Harriet N. Mischel and Walter Mischel, both of Stanford University 

This collection of articles presents major theories, issues, and research in personality. While the selec- 
tions parallel the organization of Mischel: INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY, this book has been 
designed to serve as a complete independent volume. Extensive introductory material is provided to aid 
the reader in understanding the concepts presented by the individual articles. Selections in Part | offer 
samples of some of the major theoretical orientations to personality and their associated assessment 
techniques and applications. Part Il covers personality development and basic processes. 


1973/494 pages/$6.95 paper 


INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY 

Walter Mischel, Stanford University i 
“Viewed strictly as a teachable undergraduate text, Mischel’s new volume seems better organized, more 
clearly presented, and the most effective new work. While it carries a social learning, behaviorist ori- 
entation, it presents the major issues in the field in a succinct and remarkably pointed fashion so that 
the more humanistically oriented instructor can use the book to good advantage.” Jerome L. Singer, 
Yale University, from the 1972 ANNUAL REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Instructor’s/Test Manual 
1971/544 pages/$11.00 


MAINSTREAM PSYCHOLOGY: A Critique 

Benjamin M. Braginsky, Wesleyan University, and Dorothea D. Braginsky, Fairfield University 
MAINSTREAM PSYCHOLOGY reviews and analyzes the role of psychology as a profession and as a 
social force. Avoiding technical Jargon, the book includes an analysis and critique of the methodology, 
theories and practices of psychology with particular focus on behaviorism and humanism. The book 
provides a social psychological model for understanding and evolution and development of the field, and 
integrates disparate criticisms of psychology and other social sciences into one comprehensive framework. 
March 1974/192 pages/$4.50 paper; $7.95 hard cover (tent.) 


BEHAVIORAL SELF-CONTROL 

Carl Thoresen, Stanford University, School of Education, and 

Michael J. Mahoney, Pennsylvania State University 

As man becomes more concerned about the advances of systematized behavior control, the importance 
of personal freedom and humanistic choice become more apparent. BEHAVIORAL SELF-CONTROL points 
out that the technology of behavior change can be meaningfully and productively self-applied toward 
personalized goals. Blending humanistic concerns and behavioral means, this interdisciplinary book offers 
а comprehensive data-oriented review and evaluation of existing theory and research on self-control. 


January 1974/192 pages/$3.65 paper (tent.) 
THE PERSON IN PSYCHOLOGY SERIES Edited by Theodore R. Sarbin,University of California, Santa Cruz 


HOW TO DO PSYCHOTHERAPY AND HOW TO EVALUATE IT: A Manual for Beginners 
John M. Gottman, /ndiana University, and Sandra R. Leiblum, Rutgers Medical School 
Integrating behavioral, cognitive, and systems psychotherapies, this book 1) provides a step-by-step over- 
view of the process of Psychotherapy; 2) integrates behavioral and dynamic approaches; 3) avoids 
Jargon In telling the therapist what he can do and in what situation; 4) suggests ways of evaluating 
therapy; and 5) is a directory of other useful sources. 
January 1974/192 pages/$3.50 Paper (tent.) 
ALSO IN THE SERIES— 
THE CONCEPT OF SELF by Kenneth J. Gergen, Swarthmore College 1971/128 pages/$3.00 paper 
AGGRESSION AND ALTRUISM by Harry Kaufmann, Hunter College 1970/176 pages/$3.50 paper 
SEX AND IDENTITY by B. G. Rosenberg, University of California, Berkeley and 
Brian Sutton-Smith, Teachers College, Columbia University 1972/113 pages/$3.00 paper 
BELIEFS AND VALUES by Karl E. Scheibe, Wesleyan University 1970/160 pages/$3.50 paper 


55 Deborah Doty 
Address your inquires to Dept. AP174 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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For many years psychologists have recognized 
the need for an efficient, inexpensive means for 
identifying persons in need of thorough psycho- 
logical appraisal. 


Dr. Richard |, Lanyon of Harvard Medical School 
has developed a major new technique for 
assessing personality and psychopathology, the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SCREENING INVENTORY. 
The PSI provides mental health professionals 
with a brief screening device appropriate for 
situations in which time and professional man- 
power are at a premium. It will be particularly 
useful to those charged with making profes- 
sional decisions in community clinics, hospitals, 
high school and college counseling offices, 
referral agencies, medical facilities, courts and 
reformatories. Those doing basic research or 
evaluating treatment will also want to consider 
using the PSI. 


There are five scales: Alienation, Social Non- 
Conformity, Discomfort, Expression and Defen- 
siveness. PSI item content is neither offensive 


Please send me a complete Examiner's Kit for 
the new PSYCHOLOGICAL SCREENING 
INVENTORY. 


1 enclose payment of $18.50, plus postage 
and handling. 


Please bill my institution. Institutional Pur- 
chase Order No. is. —————————— — 


For individual orders pléase remit payment with 
order and add 10 per cent for postage and 
handling. New York State residents add 4 per 
cent sales tax. 


nor threatening. Respondents answer True or 
False to 150 short items, which can be scored 
manually in three to four minutes. 


Norms are provided and based on 1000 males 
and females drawn from four diverse geographi- 
cal locations. Most helpful is the unusually wide 
variety of scores for reference groups (both 
clinical and deviant) included in the Manual. 


For a complete PSYCHOLOGICAL SCREENING 
INVENTORY Examiner's Kit, including 25 Ques- 
tion and Answer Sheets, 25 Profiles, a set of 10 
Templates and the PSI Manual, please complete 
the coupon below and mail it with your personal 
check or institutional purchase order number. 


Research Psychologists Press, Inc. 
Goshen, New York 10924 


Наше соо RT mer NESE 


че ы он А шышы э ———————` 


School or Firm. 


Add ИЛЕ Е —————— З 


و 
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PU 


SP Spring Psychology Texts 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: The Study of Personality and Behavior 


SOL L. GARFIELD 


an overview of the theory and Practice of clinical psychology, its 


present state and future trends 


Clinical Psychology presents a comprehen- 
sive and realistic overview and introduction 
to clinical psychology today. It covers all the 
main aspects of the field and provides a basic 
understanding of its history, diverse theo- 
retical orientations, functions, and problems. 


The book reflects the author's many years of 
experience as a leading scholar and practi- 
tioner in the field. He presents fairly and ob- 
jectively all significant views and develop- 
ments, suitably balanced between the 
seminal theoretical statements and research 
of the past and the most recent approaches 


to problems of psychological dysfunction. 
The book is a major statement—coherent 
and thorough—of the present state and 
future trends in this important field of re- 
search and professional practice. Ideal as a 
basic text for a first course in clinical psy- 
chology, the book is valuable as a supple- 
ment for courses in Psychology and in all 
other fields concerned with individual and 
community mental health. 


456 pp. $14.95 cloth $8.95 paper’ 
March 1974 


BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION PROCEDURE: A Sourcebook 


EDWIN J. THOMAS, editor 


а sophisticated “how-to-do-it” manual offering specific guidelines 
for practice with individuals and groups 


This Clear, lucid sourcebook is addressed to 
the specific procedures that practitioners 
must employ when engaging in behavioral 
assessment, modification, and case and pro- 
gram management. The 25 Selections are 
drawn from a wide variety of areas of 
behavior modification procedure. Behavior 
Modification Procedure is an ideal basic text 
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for courses in behavior therapy and be- 
havior modification, and psychotherapy. It is 
also a valuable supplement for introductory 
Courses in psychological practice and inter- 
Personal helping. 


368 pp. $1500cloth $6.95 paper* 
April 1974 


ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1 


Е 


V 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RACE 
PETER WATSON, editor 


The scope of Psychology and Race, the dis- 
tinction of its contributors, and the hard- 
headed sense of reality it brings to the dis- 
cussion of extremely complex issues make 
this book an invaluable resource and text for 
courses in Social Psychology and all courses 
dealing with race. It is divided into two main 
parts. The first looks at the interracial 
situation and analyzes it by breaking it down 


Write today for your complimentary examination copy 


into three interrelated sections. The second 
half looks at those areas of life where race is 
relevant and where psychology can help in 
an understanding of the situation, including 
such crucial issues as education, language, 
crime, mental illness, and nationalism. 


496 pp. $12.50 cloth $4.95 paper” 
February 1974 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT: 


A Social Systems Approach 


RALPH E. ANDERSON and IRL E. CARTER 


“This book is an attempt to map the territory 
of human behavior. It is intended to intro- 
duce students to ideas and theories that are 
fundamental to understanding such be- 
havior. In our teaching and in our students’ 
learning, we found that we came nearest to 
accomplishing this task by writing this book 
and using it as a global map of human be- 
havior. It designates the major levels of 
knowledge of human behavior and enables 
the student to recognize with what human 
system he is concerning himself. It is 
designed as a textbook to organize human 
behavior content into an understandable 
whole.”—from the authors’ foreword 


Using a social systems framework, this book 
is a pioneering attempt to provide a frame- 
work enabling students to integrate a vast 
array of concepts and knowledge about hu- 
man behavior. It provides a large-scale map, 
intended to be supplemented in each partic- 
ular sector of human behavior with more de- 
tailed maps of particular terrain that is of spe- 
cial interest and concern to future profes- 
sionals in particular fields. 


204 pp. $8.50 cloth $2.45 paper* 
January 1974 


* Paperbound text edition for classroom use only 


529 South Wabash Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 6060 
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* An intellectual adventure 
of the first order." * 


PIAGET 


"The Man and His Ideas 
The first thing Richard I. Evans 
we did with our 


Human Development 
series... 


Was to find | ADIALOGUE WITH PIAGET 
a good-looking hero. | plus illuminating articles by 


Jean Piaget, David Elkind and others 


You see, our film strip series deals with real people— d IN THIS DLALOC MED 
not cartoon characters. And through these real people k 2 و‎ 
you are offered a challenging look at the first 272 years Intelligence Testing 
of life — the crucial years. 

Effects of day care centers... sequence of language 
acquisition . . . effects of sensory stimulation on 
intellectual and emotional development. Human 7 Д ae 
Development offers a provocative Old-vs-New ~ Phe Intellectual Development of the Child 
‘cross-section of the theories and findings of the most 
noted authorities, including Piaget, White, Kagan 
and Bower. 

Designed for students of education, psychology, home 
economics, and the social sciences, Human 
Development is far less expensive than movies — and 
far too important to overlook. 


TE E E 0 1 Nn 
Human Development — The First 2% Years Í 


Applying His Ideas to Education 


Comparisons with Freud, Skinner and Erikson 


Through its innovative dialogue format, 
comprising a series of structured but in- 
formal interviews with Jean Piaget, this 
book provides both the student and gen- 
eral reader with a clear, undistorted under- 
standing of Piaget's theories. Piaget also 
gives his views on Gestalt psychology, 
psychoanalysis, cybernetics and the work 
of leading contemporary psychologists. 


Complete Unit—Color Filmstrip with: “Throughout the man himself appears, А 
| ee аар l speaking eloquently, a great teacher as ' 
e e Арран setê he undoubtedly is...informative, inspir- ^ 
Brochure. : d i , Insp: 
т 2 
| Title/Dent | ESO ETT Angeles Times 
te “The bibliography is outstanding; and 
city State, Zip. the unexpected and most welcome 
Si bonus of Piaget's autobiography—much 
-— — a å эшн m in the manner of Henry Adams—has 
been sorely needed." ` 
CONCEPT MEDIA | = =" = Library Journal 
1500 Adams Avenue, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 а $8.95, cloth 
Phone 714/549-3347 eddutton $2.95, paper 
FOR THE HUMANISTIC APPROACH ‘ 
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tory textbooks— 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, publishe 
Hilgard, Atkinson, an 


'to Psychology. Fifth Edition, and Kagan and Havemann's 
Psychology: An Introduction, Second Edition—also offers these 
distinguished supplements for the introductory course... 


этчу prete 
ЕЕЕ 


алиб төн iiy 


Psychology 
ADAPTED READINGS 


Edited by JEROME KAGAN, Harvard University, 
MARSHALL HAITH, University of Denver, and 
CATHERINE CALDWELL 

This unique collection offers an outstanding 
and highly readable selection of both clas- 
sic works and recent studies in the major 
areas of psychology, adapted specifically 
for students in the introductory course. The 
editors’ aim in adapting the articles was to 
make them completely accessible to the stu- 
dent; nonessential details and overly techni- 
cal descriptions have been eliminated so that 
the basic concepts emerge clearly and force- 
fully. The book contains 35 readings Orga- 
nized around 14 major topics in introductory 
psychology; the readings illustrate both theo- 
retical and empirical approaches and present 
contrasting, often opposing; points of view. 
Each topic is introduced by a brief headnote. 
Accompanied by a Test Booklet. 


{ Paperbound. 404 pages. $4:50 
Ў 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. New York * Chicago * San Francisco * 
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Psychology as 
Science and Art 


JAMES DEESE, The Johns Hopkins University 

Psychology as Science and Art offers 4 brief 
overview of the attitudes, methods, and ap- 
proaches of modern psychology. The author | 


structor with a highly flexible teaching tool 
and offers the student an innovative treat 


Atlanta 


An interested and 
motivated student 


Sustain that interest and | 
motivation throughout | 
ihe term with these 

Outstanding new | 
psychology texts | 
now brought to you | 
from Prentice-Hall — 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADULT DEVELOPMENT AND AGING 


surveys what is known 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
by James V. McConnell of the University of Michigan 


Comprehensive, dramatic introduction to principles of psychology emphasizing posi- 
tive, constructive and rewarding approach to learning. е 
Human behavior analyzed from three points of view: intrapsychic, biological, and. 


social / behavior. 

Fictionalized case histories, experiments and illustrative stories provide intriguing 
preview of chapter content. Topics include: Sperry's split-brain work, Rosenhan's 
work on accurate sanity diagnosis. 


Personal and social concerns fully 

Topics include: biofeedback, Transactional Analysis, human sexuality. 

Research experiments presented from point of view of experimenter (why he/she 
planned it that way) and the subject (how he/she perceived the experiment). 
Running glossary contains definitions of psychological terms, more difficult every- 
day words, related references, author's comments, and chapter summaries. 


developed in both textual and fictional material. 


REVIEWER COMMENTS: 


“| was immediately struc! hapters and the fictional vignettes beginning 


k by the high readability of the с 
and ending each chapter. There is little doubt that J. V. McC. has apprehended his goal: an intro- 
ductory psychology text written for all students." Elliot Entin, Ohio University 
that the work is very thorough, scholarly and well written, giving signif- 
| to students at a variety of intellec- 


“Overall, | would have to say 
icant concepts In а generally interesting manner. It should appea 
Robert Hoeppner, Orange Coast College 


tual levels.” 
“My general impression is that you've got a winner." Charles G. Halcomb, Texas Tech University 
720 Pages/February 1974/$10.95 (tentative) 


Also Available to Accompany the Text— 
STUDENT MANUAL by Lawrence Al Siebert, Oregon State System, 


and Timothy Walter, Rhode Island College " 
Provides a complete review of the textual material, a series of "prescriptions" on how to study and 


how to pass exams, detailed step-by-step reviews of chapter material, true-false test questions, in- 
dividual action projects, and readings. К 128 Pages/February 1974/$2.50 (tentative) 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL by Lawrence AI Siebert and Timothy Walter. 
Includes chapter summaries, content objectives (major learning points), list of films and sources, and 

96 Pages/February 1974 


suggested class demonstrations. 
TEST ITEM FILE BOOKLET by Lawrence Al Siebert and Timothy Walter. 


Over 900 true/false and multiple choice questions laid out for easy assembly as a card file. 
320 Pages/February 1974 


Please address your inquiries to: 


Deborah Doty, Department 1731 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTO Avenue, New York 10017 


N, INC., 383 Madison 
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Soon it will be time for you to set up schedules, 
make plans, and choose textbooks for next fall. 
It's going to take a lot of energy! 


If you're teaching Personality Adjustment... 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


James C. Coleman and Constance L. Hammen 
University of California, Los Angeles 

This revision of Psychology and Effective Behavior explores the problems of human 
adjustment in light of the /atest research findings. Scientific facts and research 
evidence are integrated with quotes from college students and others, helping your 
students relate these concepts to their own experiences. A Study Guide and 
Instructor's Manual are available. 

March 1974, 576 pages, illustrated, cloth, approx. $11.75 


For your courses in Behavior Modification .. . 
CONTROL OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Roger E. Ulrich, Western Michigan University 
Thomas J. Stachnik, Michigan State University 
John H. Mabry, Porterville State Hospital, Porterville, California 


Volume 1: Expanding the Behavioral Laboratory 
1966,349 pages, illustrated, paper $5.95 


Volume 11: From Cure to Prevention 
1970,378 pages, illustrated, paper $5.95 


Volume 1: Behavior Modification in Education 
February 1974, approx. 448 pages, illustrated, paper, approx. $6.95 


We've expanded this excellent series to three volumes —the third one focusing on the 
application of behavior modification to varied educational settings. Ranging from 
infancy to adulthood, athorough, comprehensive look at new. programs in 

behavioral education is presented. 
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For the Comparative Psychology course... 
PERSPECTIVES ON ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


General Editor: Gordon Bermant, Battelle Seattle Research Center and University 


of Washington 
A First Course: Ten Original Essays by John Alcock, Jarvis Bastian, Gordon Bermant, 


Robert C. Bolles, Thomas Harrington, Benjamin L. Hart, Peter H. Klopfer, Dale F. 
Lott, G. Mitchell, Robert M. Murphey, Benjamin D. Sachs, Robert P. Scobey 

Three approaches to the study of animal behavior are woven throughout the chapters 
of this text: the zoological, the physiological, and the psychological. A sense of direct 
communication between author and reader and à sharing of each author's fascination 
with his topic as well as his knowledge about it has been emphasized. 

1973, 416 pages, illustrated, cloth $12.50 


A new text in Learning and Cognition... 

THE STUDY OF BEHAVIOR 

Learning, Motivation, Emotion, and Instinct 

Editor: John A. Nevin, Columbia University 

Consulting Editor: George S. Reynolds, University of California, San Diego 

This balanced, distinctive text covers the topics of learning, motivation, emotion, 
and instinct, with special emphasis on learning problems. An innovative discussion 
of both recent and traditional issues is offered with a clarity of presentation that is 


unusual among texts of this type. 
1973, 418 pages, illustrated, cloth $10.95 


A unique Social Psychology text... 

INTRODUCTION TO INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 
Clifford H. Swensen, Jr., Purdue University s 5 
This is the first textbook оп interpersonal relations to provide an overview of the field 
as a whole. The text ranges from psychiatric to psychological to sociological theories. 
1973, 474 pages, illustrated, cloth $7.95 


For further information, write to 
Jack Bevington, Advertising Department 


Scott, Foresman College Division 


1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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The Two Faces " 


of Symbolic Activity 


When Howard Pollio of the University of Ten- 
nessee decided to write THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SYMBOLIC ACTIVITY, he wanted to avoid 
the pitfalls of other books on the subject. He 
wanted to show both sides of the story. And so 
this book deals fairly with the two most signifi- 
cant general approaches to symbolic activity— 
associative and information processing. 


In the words of the author: ^. . . I have tried 
to write each chapter as an ‘insider’ might. So, 
for example, if I were writing an associative 
chapter, J have tried to write as an associative 
psychologist might, and if I were writing an 
information-processing chapter, I have tried to 
write as an information psychologist might. 


Within the context of both of these approaches, 
Pollio treats the five topics of memory and for- 
getting, concept formation, problem solving, 
the development of thinking, and language and 
language use. And, in his exploration of the 
field, he deals directly as well as experimentally 
with each topic. 


$12.95). 


SOME OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY by 
Wiggins, Renner, Clore, and Rose (705 pp, 95 
illus—1971— $11.25) 

PERSONALITY AND PREDICTION: PRIN- 
CIPLES OF PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT by 
Wiggins (656 pp, 62 illus—1973— $17.50) 

THE ORIGINS OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 
by Corah and Gale (448 pp, 5 illus, paperbound 
—1971— $6.95) 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BEHAVIORAL STATIS- 
TICS, SECOND EDITION by Runyon and 
Haber (351 pp—1971— $8.95) 


If you would like examination copies of any of 
these books, contact Addison-Wesley. 


College Division 
ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
142 Jacob Way 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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The book was written for junior/senior and 
graduate levels, and requires only introductory 
psychology as a prerequisite. (504 pp—1973— 


SONS OCR eA СИ DEI RED 


] 2 e me 
e 


The Army has a plan 
to help you 
docto 


Right where you are now. 


The Army's Graduate Student Program lets you 
continue your doctorate studies at your present school. 
With an officer's commission and pay. . 

When your doctorate work is completed, you will 
be appointed as a staff psychologist. In your chosen field. 

Army clinical and counseling psychologists 
train in every major professional area. Psychotherapy 
and behavior modification. Rehabilitation. Community 
mental health consultation. Psychological evaluation an 
counseling. Human relations training. 

If you are under thirty-three, with at least one 
year of graduate work completed, write for further infor- 
mation. The Surgeon General, DASG-PTP-M, 


Washington, D.C. 20314. Todays Army . 


The Surgeon General 
DASG-PTP-M 
Washington, D.C. 20314 
I'm interested in Army programs іп Clinical and 
Counseling Psychology. 
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Freedom and Dignity —— — 


A “Fı ИСО” Analysis 


J. DENNIS NOLAN Ohio State University 3 


C cee 


Behavior can be studied from a number of per- plicate any specific behavior as being the most 
spectives, and à “functional” ? analysis of behavior appropriate alternative if it is decided that modi- 
could, in principle, be concerned with the relation- fication will be attempted. Once it has been de- _ | 
© ship between behavior and a number of other vari- cided that intervention will be attempted and, in E 
` ables. An approach that focuses primarily on the addition, that the intervention will be based on be- | 
~ relationship between behavior and its effects on havior control technology, there is concern for be- 


lled the experimental havioral alternatives to the undesirable behavior 


the environment has been ca 
analysis of behavior, or sometimes, operant analy- because specification of such alternatives is gen- 


sis (e.g., Skinner, 1969). An operant analysis of erally required in applications of that technology . . 

„behavior centers not only on the topography ог (e.g., Bandura, 1969). As a rule, specifications of y 

structure of a response, but also on the effects or behavioral alternatives are fairly precise, though in 
consequences of that behavior. Behavior defined some cases they may not seem to be so (e.g, “те- 

in terms of its consequences is said to be func- inforce anything else but that”). Even in the 

tionally defined (e.g., Ferster & Perrott, 1968). A latter cases there is usually de facto specification, 

technology developed by people working from an because some behaviors are more likely to occur 
operant analysis perspective has been identified as than others and hence are more likely to be fol- 
behavior control technology, and interventions that lowed by “reinforcement.” Since functional anal- 
draw upon this technology are often globally re- ysis is neutral with respect to the desirability of 
ferred to as behavior modification. behavior, it necessarily cannot specify the alterna- 

In practice, functional analyses of behavior at- tives. Therefore, such specification must be based 
tempt to identify both the effects of the environ- on à value system, whether implicit or explicit 
ment on behavior and the effects of behavior on (e; Bandura, 1969). Before a behavior modi- 
the environment, When a functional analysis is fication program is begun, the designer of that 
directed toward “undesirable” * behaviors, it may program should be able to specify both the ra- 
help to identify environmental variables that could tionale for intervention and the outcome toward 
be modified if attempts to modify the undesirable which the intervention is geared. 


behaviors were considered justified. However, in Skinner (1972) suggested that the use of be- 
itself, a functional analysis does not imply that havior control technology can and should be ex- 
modification should be attempted, nor does it im- tended to accomplish the design ofa culture. Like 
any behavior modification proposal that involves 
the use of behavior control .technology; this pro- 
1The author is deeply grateful to Jaques W. Kaswan, posal requires the behavioral specification of the 5 
Harold B. Pepinsky, and Joseph H. Spitzner for extensive (in this case, а modifed culture 4) torad 
criticism of an earlier draft, and to an anonymous re- goal 23 E s : y 
бек for several very helpful suggestions. .. which the technological application 1s directed, as 
equests for reprints should be sent to J. Dennis Nolan, " for intervening. Tdeall such 
Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, 1945 well as the rationale М Б s ad 
N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 43210. a proposal would include a description © е ех- | 
2In this article, the term functional is used in a “Skin- : 


an sense. For a consideration of ambiguities in = Ассолго с 

se of thi + ees CE ў { } 
— Nagel ies pe bier scientists, же, Df pu 4 The difficult question S nh a culture?” is md nd 

t itical i f « us of this article. Skinner's (1972) conception of cul- - 
The critical Ba um whom” and ор e ie cial environment or а set of contingencies of 


grounds? а by ws arre. Whe не MD ee so a зе t i 
ested Made га тта "(1960 and to Р”. reinforcement, however arguable in its own right, will re- 
Ausubel (1961) for two contrasting Views. Tobin unchallenged in the present discussion- 
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possible. At the very least it Should articulate the 
value system on which the specification of goals is 
based. Again, though, a functional analysis per se 
does not provide either specification. 

Skinner (e.g, 1961a) asserted that survival is 
` the only value that can reasonably be used to jus- 
. tify the design of a culture. This argument rests 
| соп two critical inferences drawn from a “direc- 

tional” conception of cultural “evolution” (Skin- 
ner, 1972, p. 129). Additionally, he argued that 
science (specifically, operant analysis) offers the 
‘best perspective from which to implement his val- 
ued outcome. His rationale for introducing be- 
havior control technology is that it is a scientifi- 
cally based technology and that it is ethically 
neutral (p. 150). He implied that since science’s 
models of human nature are “value free,” а tech- 
.. nology that is based on a scientific model is also 
; . value free. Hence, a concern for value judgments 
is largely beside the point (pp. 101-102). Ешг- 
ther consideration of the philosophical and infer- 
` ential issues involved seems warranted. 

ү Skinner (1972) identified the strong commit- 
. ment to the values of “freedom” and “dignity” ° 
| that exists in our culture and presented intriguing 
arguments about some likely effects of maintaining 
‘these values. Nevertheless, the strength of these 
values in our culture is simply a fact in a func- 
tional analysis, and such an analysis would neces- 
‘sarily uncover both their existence and prevalence. 
- For Skinner, however, the commitment to freedom 
and dignity values is undesirable for two related 
reasons, First, the presence of these two values 
"тау be precluding, at least indirectly, the accelera- 
tion of the "evolution" of our culture (e.g., 1972, 
1 р. 163). Second, if such evolution is not altered 
(it is unclear НЕЕ simple acceleration would 
ж suffice) our culture will develop, or perhaps is al- 
ready developing, a fatal flaw, which could allow 
some other culture to make a greater contribution 
to the future (p. 183). 
It may indeed be reasonable to assume, with 
: kinner, that commitment to the values of freedom 
. and dignity is affecting the evolution of our cul- 
. ture. That assumption is not questioned in this 
. article. However, the conception of “rate” of cul- 
tural evolution, implied in Skinner's analysis, can 
e seriously challenged. In the absence of an in- 


б 
٤ 


As 


5, Again, the difficulty i in satisfactorily defining such terms 
as these is not at issue in this article. 
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ing the rate of cultural evolution implies the as- 
sumption that such evolution i is necessarily moving. 
in a desirable direction. However, unlike biologi- 
cal evolution, cultural evolution is at least partially 
revocable and is not subject to natural selection 
as such (e.g, Mead, 1958; Simpson, 1958). 
Hence, its *directionality" is highly questionable 
(e.g., Popper, 1964, pp. 105-119). In the ab- 
sence of direction, rate is not a very meaningful 
parameter of cultural evolution (e.g., Popper, 
1964, p. 114). Therefore, the rate of cultural 
evolution cannot serve as the basis for rejecting 
the values of freedom and dignity regardless of 
whether such evolution is affected by those values. 
Even if cultural evolution is affected by those 
values, it is not evident that any such influence 
would be undesirable. 

Skinner's second objection to the prevalence of 
the values of freedom and dignity is related to the 
first. It rests on the assumption that “our” par- 
ticular culture should be preserved at the expense: 
of any other culture. Since for Skinner (1972, 
p. 182) a culture is defined as a set of contingen- 
cies of reinforcement, his argument is essentially 
that one particular set of contingencies of rein- 
forcement should be maintained at the expense of 
any other set. A clear statement of the rationale 
underlying his preference for that set of contin- , 
gencies is needed. Skinner (e.g., 1961a, p. 34) 
equated survival of his culture with the survival 
of mankind, an enormous inferential leap for which 
he has provided no substantiation (*rate" of cul- 
tural *evolution" clearly does not serve that pur- 
pose). Even if it were granted that the survival 
of mankind is the only defensible value, it still 
would not follow that Skinner's culture, or any 
other particular culture, must survive in order for 
mankind to survive. In the absence of an articu- 
lated set of values relating to the ways in which 
people "ought" to behave, no reason for perpetu- 
ating a particular set of contingencies of reinforce- 
ment (culture) is self-evident, and, as a result, no 
reason for rejecting the notions of freedom and 
dignity is apparent. 


A Rationale for Adopting a Technology 


Tf it were possible to provide a satisfactory speci- 
fication of end states, an argument for systematic 
introduction of behavior control technology could 
be based on the assumption that the application 
of that technology would be likely to accomplish 
a desired goal. However, it would remain essential 


` intolerable, should also 


. (Skinner, 1961b, p. 545). 


о avoid conclud g tha what 


| ble is desirable. "Technolo es that may accom- 


plish desirable ends, while producing other states 
that are, or can reasonably be expected to become, 
be avoided. The parallel 
with the development and proliferation of me- 
"chanical-industrial technologies is direct. The just 
now emerging, but long predicted, threatening side 
effects of such proliferation (e.g, pollution, the 
destructiveness of weapons) should induce grave 
concern. Unfortunately, Skinner does not seem 
to be concerned. For example, he suggested that 
the question of values is no more salient in the 
design of a culture than in the design of a bomb 
But different designs 
(whether of cultures or bombs) produce different 
costs and different side effects, some trivial, some 
nontrivial. The question of values arises in both 
cases, rather than in neither case, as Skinner 
implied. 

Perhaps the most undesirable “side effect? of 
Skinner’s proposal is that, in the absence of an in- 
dependent basis for specifying cultural goals, the 
technology itself is likely to dictate those goals. 
(A quote from Walden Two in which Frazier says, 
“Eventually we shall have no use for Planners at 
all," suggests that Skinner considers this to bea 
desirable outcome [Skinner, 1962, p. 273].) A 
major danger in allowing the technology to define 
goals is that the adoption of à technology without 
independent consideration of goals probably limits 
the ways in which problems can be considered or 
construed and may also limit the number of alter- 
natives that will be considered as possible solu- 
tions. The adoption of a technology, any tech- 
nology, must await the emergence of some con- 
sensus about cultural goals, or some other basis on 
which to specify such goals? Reliance on а tech- 
nology to dictate the efficient, or “efficiently reach- 
able” (in terms of that particular technology), 
goal would not insure a wide variety of possible 
end states and could easily preclude such a variety. 

Skinner proposed to examine how a society must 
be designed if it is to achieve its ends through 
positive reinforcement. Note that this proposal is 
to base the design of the society on the efficient 
use of an available technology (in this case, posi- 
tive reinforcement), rather than on the specifica- 
tion of a particular outcome and the subsequent 


% Even the emergence of such consensus would not neces- 
sarily validate pervasive cultural design (eg, Poppet, 
1964, pp. 152-159), but that issue is beyond the scope of 
this article. 


g that outcome. Аз 
the neg ve side effects 
that can accompa 1 
priori selection of a “technology? 
the use of punishment does not insure the speci- 
fication of good end states. It would be prefer- 
able to include concerns about side effects in the 
specification of end states, prior to the selection of .. 
a technology and then to find or devise a technol- . 
ogy that can accomplish the specified end state. 
Such a technology may or may not include punish- . 
ment (e.g., Solomon, 1964), but in either case, its 
adoption would be based on the expectation that © 
the technology could accomplish what was wanted, 
not on an arbitrary a priori basis. 

Consider Skinner’s position with respect to the 
elimination of unwanted behavior. Skinner (e.g; 
1972) suggested that, from а purely technological. 
standpoint, а good long-run way to eliminate un- 
wanted behavior is to completely eliminate the 
positive reinforcement that maintains the unwanted 
behavior such that it eventually becomes extin- 
guished. One way of facilitating this process is 
to provide positive reinforcement for behaviors | 
that are incompatible with the unwanted behavior. 
However, this procedure requires the specification 
(either precisely or imprecisely) of a repertoire 
that is considered rewardable, a feat that societies 
generally seem much less capable of accomplishing |— 
than the specification of unacceptable repertoires. 
Societal judgments seem reasonably consistent with 
respect to what is not tolerable, but not with re- 
spect to what is inherently valuable. Hence, pro- : 
cedures designed to suppress “unwanted” behaviors 
are rationally more defensible than those designed 
to increase incompatible behaviors, since the speci- 
fication of behavioral alternatives cannot be made _ 
on any grounds but expedience. Tf society can 
only specify unacceptable repertoires, pervasive re- 
liance on a technology that is designed to produce . 
desired repertoires would not make sense. 

End states involving standardized codes for 
dress, hair style, etc. which exist in many of our 
institutions (€-8-, schools), often seem to precede, | i 
rather than derive from, the “value” with which. i 
they are identified when challenged (e.g. “propri- 
ety,” “neatness,” “custom” ). Sometimes it seems 
as if these values are identified only when the end | 
state has been challenged. Skinner (e.g. 1972, p. 
105) could suggest that such values are i 
classifications of things in terms of their reinforc- 2 
ing effects; they are simply “facts” determined by 
evolution and do not need to be related to some 
independent value system. However, there is an- 
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simply because it is technologically feasible to at- 
tain that goal, For example, it would seem plausi- 
ble for a school to try to maximize individual 
differences rather than to standardize behavior and 
$ _to search for a technology that could be of help 
. . in achieving that goal if the current technology 
either is not capable of doing so, or cannot effi- 
ciently do so. If a behavior control technology 
were adopted on a priori grounds, and if no inde- 
. pendent basis existed for the specification of end 
states, the specification of end states like maxi- 
mizing individual differences would be less likely, 
since, as Skinner himself implied (eg. 1972, p. 
162), these goals are less efficiently reached by 
such technologies. 

Regardless of whether science is ethically neu- 
tral, a particular technology at any given stage 
of development will not be equally efficient at ac- 
complishing all goals. In the absence of an inde- 
. pendent basis for specifying goals, the technology 


Wh p ds likely to dictate those goals which it can most 


0 


À efficiently accomplish, Such goals are not neces- 
sarily ethically neutral. It may be noted that 
| Skinner (ер, 1972, p. 162) also criticized insti- 
` tutions like schools for breeding uniformity, and 
he argued for planned diversity. Yet he did not 
articulate a rationale for specifying diversity as 
а goal. In the absence of such a rationale, it is 
‘not likely that goals like diversity will be dictated 
by behavior control technology itself. 

Skinner Suggested that our current technology, 
nowever unsystematic it or its applications may 
be, also controls behavior—whether or not such 
may be true that the tech- 
loyed do produce outcomes 


Should value the specification of end states or the 
Such values do not derive 
. In effect, the specifica- 
y required if behavior 


еуїзе а model of a good 


Society quite different 
m the one that Skinner 


proposed. In order to 
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cel to be specified as a goal 


TA 


aic cM , 

, one mi mly s vecify end states on the basi 
value system different from Skinner’s unar- 
ticulated value system. If such specifications were 1 
made, behavior control technology might indeed be 
useful. However, there is no warrant for assum- 
ing that reliance on technology for the specifica. _ 
tion of end states would be more likely to result 
in a “good” culture than our current haphazard 
(from Skinner's perspective) procedure. ' 

In summary, there are at least three good rea- _ 
sons at present to avoid strong reliance on behavior _ 
control technology for "improving" human so- 
cieties, First, Skinner's assumption that a good 
end state will result from an accelerated rate of 
cultural evolution can be rejected on logical 
grounds, thereby rendering the adoption of the 
technology pointless. Second, although behavior 
control technology might accomplish some desira- 
ble goals, if it were adopted in the absence of an 
independent value system it would also produce 
undesired side effects in the process, as well as 
unintended and unexpected effects (e.g., Popper, 
1964, pp. 64—70). Finally, the precise specifica- 
tion of end states may not be valued (and may 
even be devalued). If so, the adoption of be- 
havior control technology would lead to an unde- 


sirable goal, because that technology will itself 
dictate end states. 
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i A great deal has happened to psychology in general 
and motivation in particular in the decade since 
4 I prepared the article “The New Look in Motiva- 
| tion" (Dember, 1965). The most striking de- 
| velopment—significant enough to be termed revolu- 
j tionary—is one that I will attend to exclusively in 
f this article: Psychology has gone cognitive, and so 
i has motivation. Indeed, part of the impetus for the 
| movement of general theory and research toward 
|. cognition was provided by dissatisfaction among 
f motivational theorists with the prevailing stimulus- 
li response (S-R) behavioristic model that had char- 
$ arterized American psychology for several decades. 
The purpose of the present article is twofold: 
(a) to elaborate on the assertion above that moti- 
vation has actively participated in the cognitive 
revolution and (5) to point out some behavioral 
ү phenomena, more from the “real world" than from 
A the laboratory, that are not yet satisfactorily han- 
dled even within modern, cognitively oriented moti- 
1 vational models. These are phenomena, neverthe- 
| less, that demand a cognitive interpretation. What 
p I would like to accomplish here, above all, is to 
prod future theorists into a “newer look" in moti- 
| vation, one which can cope with these compelling, 
l but elusive, phenomena. 
fF This article is organized according to its dual 
aims, First, I will discuss the cognitive revolution 
both generally and also specifically as it pertains 
| , to motivation. Then, I will indicate some kinds of 
behaviors which I believe must be accommodated 


prehensive. The theme of this article, then, might 
be, “Youve come a long way, baby. But the trip 
isn’t over yet.” 


7 l'This article is based on talks given at Xavier Uni- 
versity and Edgecliff College in Cincinnati, at Western 
College in Oxford, Ohio, and at the University of South 
Florida in Tampa. 


i Requests for reprints should be sent to William N. 
Fe Dember, Department of Psychology, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45221. 
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Motivation and the Cognitive 


Опе of the assets of science is its cumulative nature. 


by any motivational model that strives to be com- 


Revolution 


University of Cincinnati * 


Cognition in Psychology 9 


New data supplant old; new ideas replace outworn — a 
ones. The growth of scientific theories may be | 
continuous, through a process of modification and 
accommodation, or it may at times be discontin- 
uous, through the introduction of radically new ~- 
concepts or, in Kuhn’s (1962) term, paradigms. 
In either case, there is in the history of science a 
sense of linear progression. 

The history of psychology certainly contains its 
share of growth. New data typically are better 
than old, largely a result of improved techniques 
and methodology. And new theories generally are 
at least more sophisticated than their predecessors, 
by virtue both of the existence of better data and 
of access by theorists to more highly developed 
symbolic (often mathematical) structures on which 
to hang their ideas. Nevertheless, there is also in 
psychology a disappointing lack of conceptual pro- — — 
gress: Instead of developments which are incre- M 
mental, we seem all too often to witness a kind of 
circularity. Our newest ideas are terribly reminis- 
cent of our oldest ones; they carry us around the 
board and back to “Go.” Hopefully, these paths 
will ultimately turn out to be expanding spirals — . 
rather than circles, and conceptual progress will be _ 
made. { 

Tt is too early to know whether what I am calling 
the cognitive revolution is really that or whether 
psychological theory has just come full circle. Be 
that as it may, what is quite clear is that cognitive 
concepts have begun to pervade many areas of psy- 
chological theory. 


X 


Psychology was said to have ost its mind? — 
with the advent of Watsonian behaviorism in the _ 4 


second decade of this century. In his attempt to. 
tid scientific psychology of data achieved through _ 
nonobjective means (a goal with which it is hard — 3 
for scientifically oriented psychologists to quarrel), | 
Watson also cleansed the field of mentalistic con- 
cepts. In the textbooks, until very recently, psy- 
chology was no longer defined as “the science of 
experience,” but rather as “the science of behavior.” 
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` Problems that seemed to rely on introspection-gen- 
` erated data for solution were taboo; feelings, 
images, percepts, ideas—as concepts within a the- 
ory—were proscribed. Theory was to be con- 
` structed, if at all, out of physical “stimuli” and 
` muscular “responses.” 
That confusion of methodological purity with 
conceptual barrenness had at least two implications. 
First, it deprived psychology of most of its interest- 
ing problems. Second, S-R theorizing proved in- 
- adequate to the task. 


" Memory and Language 


S-R theory, with its close conceptual ties to Pavlo- 
vian conditioning and instrumental learning à la 
` Thorndike and Skinner, is most readily applied to 
- . simple learning situations: for example, salivary 
conditioning in dogs, T-image learning by rats, key 
pecking in pigeons, eyelid conditioning in human 
subjects. Even in those settings it has its in- 
` adequacies, but they only become serious when the 
. SR model is stretched to fit more complex situa- 
tions. In particular, the weakness of S-R theory 
las been most clearly exposed in two areas of re- 
| Search, human memory and language. 


complex literature in a brief paragraph, the evi- 
dence is quite compelling that in storing and re- 
trieving large numbers of items, people employ 
. active strategies; they do not function as passive 
receptacles, or tabula rasa on which associative 
4 bonds are imprinted and then remain available for 
Jater activation when the proper stimulus comes 
along. One such strategy is called chunking. As 
the word suggests, several separate items are formed 
into a single unit and by that transformation be- 
come less of a burden on the memory system, as, 
for example, when the following list of eight digits, 
15754550, 1, 9, 0, 6, is stored and retrieved as 
the four units "fifteen, twenty, nineteen, six." 
Another strategy that people follow in learning and 
remembering arbitrary associations is to employ 
images as mediators among the items to be asso- 
ciated. It turns out that weird, or bizarre, images 
are especially good for this purpose (e.g see 
‚ Segal, 1971). } 
Тһе recent study of language behavior has had 
- profound impact on psychological theory, much of 
E it attributable to the contributions of the linguist 
М Naom Chomsky and his colleagues (e.g., see Chom- 
= Sky, 1959). One target of this group is an S-R 
. analysis of language proposed by Skinner (1957). 
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In the case of memory, to summarize a vast and: 


ТФ 
The arguments are complex and beyond the scope. 
of this article. The outcome is quite clear, however, _ 
Language, the hallmark (if not the unique posses- 
sion) of human beings, cannot be treated simply 
as a set of associations acquired according to the 
principles of operant conditioning and elicited by 
arbitrary stimuli. It remains to be seen whether 
Chomsky's own “generative grammar," with its 
assumption of innate “deep” linguistic structures, 
will prove an adequate substitute for a simple be- 
havioristic model. In any event, neither “рѕусһо- 
linguistics" nor general psychology will go un- 
touched by the Chomsky-stimulated developments. 
Again, perhaps grossly to oversimplify, the point 
here is that it has become respectable, if not essen- 
tial, to restore to psychological theory those com- 
plex, “cognitive” processes that behavioristic models 
tried valiantly to get along without. 

In the case of language it is quite evident that 
theoretical progress has been made. We are not 
simply back where we were when Watson got us 
off the track. First, the careful, self-conscious 
efforts of Skinner and others to apply S-R theory 
to language behavior has made it possible to iden- 
tify the specific deficiencies of such an approach. 
Second, the recent theoretical developments are far 
more articulate and precisely formulated than their 
largely intuitive pre-Watsonian forebears. More- 
over, they are based on, and have generated, a solid 
body of clearly conceived and executed empirical 
research (e.g., see Dixon & Horton, 1968). 


Perception 


For the most part, the field of perception has been 
relatively impervious to the impact of behaviorism. 
Researchers and theorists in perception reacted to 
the strictures of behaviorism primarily by attend- 
ing more carefully to their methods, but the prob- 
lems they investigated and their conceptual models 
proceeded along relatively smooth and continuous 
paths. It may not be irrelevant that the major 
figures in perceptual theory (the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists, Wertheimer, Koffka, and Köhler) during the 
ascendancy of behaviorism totally rejected its 
tenets as they applied specifically to perception and 
cognition as well as generally to the way the brain 
worked (the organ which presumably controls all 
psychological processes). 

In the sense that perceptual theory has gone its 
own way over the past 50 years, it has also not 
been much affected by the recent cognitive revolu- 
tion. Indeed, one major development in perceptual 


“theory, spanning the 1940s and 1950s, can be said 
` to have anticipated the trends becoming apparent 
jn other areas. I am referring to the “new look 
"in perception,” which, as pointed out in my “New 
Look in Motivation” article, argued for cognitive 
and affective influences on such basic perceptual 
processes as the recognition of and attributive judg- 
How large is this coin?) about stimu- 
lus objects. This approach to perception repre- 
sented a reaction, not against behaviorism, but 
rather against the Gestalt emphasis on purely 
stimulus determinants of perception. Of course, the 
Gestaltists’ conception of what constituted a “stim- 
ulus” was itself quite dynamic; it insisted on the 
relational nature of perception, whereby the per- 
ceived value of a particular stimulus element is de- 
termined jointly by its own physical properties and 
the properties of the total stimulus field in which 
it is embedded. For example, a given spot of il- 
lumination can be made to appear either black or 
white depending on the intensity of the surrounding 
illumination. 

Proponents of the “new look in perception” 
argued, in effect, that the definition of the em- 
bedding context be extended to include properties 
of the perceiver, such as his motives, habits, con- 
flicts, and expectancies. How successfully that 
point has been demonstrated empirically remains, 
unfortunately, an open issue. Nevertheless, by 
asserting the influence on perception of cognitive, 
affective, and motivational processes, the new 
lookers did, perhaps inadvertently, open UP the 
possibility of influences in the other direction as 
well. That is, as I have argued earlier, the “new 
look in perception” in part paved the way for a 
“new look in motivation.” 


ments (e.g., 


Motivation 


There is obviously no need to retell the whole new 
look in motivation story. It can be summarized in 
a sentence: Human beings and lower animals are 
attracted by, and their behavior is reinforced by, 
the informational properties (e£ novelty, com- 
plexity) of stimuli in much the same way that they 
are influenced by stimulus 
it is that gives potency to the conventional, “ћ0- 
meostatic" incentives and rewards. For the present 
purpose, however, that sentence can usefully be 
elaborated. But first, I simply want to assert that 
an impressive body of research, obtained from а 
wide variety of subjects, animal and human, young 
and mature, conducted since my new look in moti- 


ОЗРЕН РР 
] eae 


ports the basic point in the summary statement 


intensity or whatever - 


EN 775-7 
was written, overwhelming 


vation article. 


above. That is not to say that the literature, like 
others, does not contain its share of confusions, 
contradictions, and controversies. Nevertheless, the 
motivational significance of information is by now 
firmly based in sound, empirical evidence. 

Tt is the relation of this development in motiva- 
tional theory to the “cognitive revolution” that 
needs further, but brief, explication. In effect, over 
the past three decades a profound change has taken 
place in the manner of conceptualizing those events 
considered motivational in nature (drives, incen- 
tives, rewards, etc.). In Clark Hull's (1943) 
highly influential Principles of Behavior, those 
events were tied directly to conditions of psysio- 
logical imbalance, or “need.” Behavior was in- . 
stigated by departures from optimal physiological 
states and reinforced, or “rewarded,” by restora- 
tion of physiological balance. Hunger (operation- 
alized as “food deprivation”) and reinforcement of 
hunger-reducing behaviors (through ingestion of 
food) provided the prototype of the processes link- 
ing motivation and learning. Hull's choice of a 
physiological definition of motivational variables 
was dictated by his general biological, Darwinian 
orientation to psychology and his concern for ob- 
jective, operational anchors for “tying down" psy- 
chological concepts. 

But Hull’s strictly biological approach proved 
too confining; it was relatively easy to find in- 
stances that contradicted the expected one-to-one 
correspondence between biological needs and be- 
havioral indicants of motivation, Thus, needs 
could be cited which seemed to have no direct be- 
havioral consequences, and behaviors indicative of 
strong, underlying motives could be identified for 
which there seemed to be no corresponding need. 
The realm of behaviors referred to as “exploratory” 
or “curiosity motivated” provided a rich source of 
compelling examples. 4 

Hull's student Neal Miller dealt with this prob- 
lem by redefining motives (drives, in his terms) 
and rewards. A drive, in Miller’s scheme (e.g. 
see Dollard & Miller, 1950), was “any strong stimu- 
lus." Now, strong stimuli can arise from biological 
needs (e.g., the hunger pangs that often accompany . 
prolonged food deprivation), but they are not tied 5 
exclusively to needs. Rewards, in Miller's scheme, 
are provided by the reduction in the intensity of 
strong stimulation: reward — drive reduction. Such 
rewards (eg. food for a food-deprived animal) 
may be need reducing but, again, not necessarily- 
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started motivational theory down the cognitive 

path. The crucial motivational aspect of stimula- 

tion, for Miller, was its intensity—intensity as a 

physical property of stimuli. Tying drives to physi- 

cally measurable properties of stimuli in this way 
allowed Miller the objectivity required of his gen- 
eral S-R behavioristic approach. But it had the 
- same confining effect as Низ tying motives to 
biological needs. It became all too easy to find 
examples (in “thought experiments”) of motiva- 
tional events, the impact of which was related not 
to their physical properties per se but to their sig- 
nificance or meaning to their perceiver. These ex- 
_ amples include instances in which increasing stimu- 
- lus intensity is rewarding and where decreasing 
. intensity of stimulation might increase, rather than 
reduce, drive level. Consider, for example, a per- 
ч T lost in a cave, searching for an exit. It is 

otall dark. Suddenly he sees in the distance a 
. dim light; he moves toward it, and as the light 
‘gets brighter he realizes that he is seeing sunlight 
through an opening in the cave. Surely the in- 
crease in light Intensity is a rewarding event. Now, 
reverse the sequence, the imagine being alone at 
night in a strange house; suddenly all the lights go 
out, Is that a rewarding event? 

Clearly, stimulus intensity by itself cannot carry 
the whole motivational burden. Changes in in- 
tensity of stimulation can be either drive reducing 
or drive inducing, depending on the total context 
in which they occur, In other words, without 

` knowing certain things about the perceiver of the 

stimulation, it is unlikely that taking physical mea- 
surements of stimulus intensity will provide a suf- 
ficient basis for inferences about motivational states. 
One can remain committed to intensity as the 

P key motivational variable and still get out of the 
trap Miller set for himself by giving up physicalism 

{ and turning inside the organism, What counts 
. then is not necessarily stimulus intensity (although 
dt may be highly relevant in many instances), but 

.. the organism's internal responses to stimulation, as 
evidenced perhaps by level of activation of the 
autonomic or the central nervous System. In short, 
the key variable becomes “arousal” intensity, in- 
_ Stead of stimulus intensity. Drives, then, might be 
defined as states of high arousal, and rewards as 
_ reductions in arousal level. From this point of 
. view, stimulus seeking, exploration, and so on are 
Seen as behaviors that generate increases in stimu- 
tion in the service of reducing the high arousal 
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level which accompanies sensory deprivation ог 
boredom (e.g., Myers & Miller, 1954). Berlyne 
(1960) built an entire theory of curiosity апі. 
aesthetics around that notion. 

Now, what the arousal model does in essence is | 
to collapse all possible psychological dimensions on- © 
to the single dimension of physiological arousal, 
That is, it is arousal level that determines which _ 
behaviors will occur; what the determinants of _ 
arousal itself might be are of secondary interest, _ 
So, if one could tap the arousal lines and read 
arousal level on a voltmeter, then one would have - 
access to all the information necessary to make _ 
accurate behavioral predictions. 

Such an approach might prove valid, but even _ 
so it seems unsatisfying. Тоо many issues are _ 
skirted. Psychologists do care about what people 


perceive and think and why, for example, certain K 
events are arousing for some people at some times, _ 


It may be that ultimately these various psychologi- _ 
cal processes do all pass through a single blender _ 
(“arousal”) and come out undifferential glop at the E 
other end, but what they were like before becoming _ 
homogenized may still be worth asking. b 

An alternative approach to one that employs | 
arousal as the mediating variable is to stick with | 
events as perceived or otherwise processed (‘under- 
stood," “categorized,” “associated to,” “imaged,” 
or what have you) and to search for the properties 
of these events that relate to the behavioral choices 
that people and animals make. That class of 
models, referred to earlier under the general rubric 
of “the new look in motivation,” which emphasizes 


the information value of events, is one such al- _ 


ternative approach to an arousal model For present 
purposes the point to be made is that “new look” 
models clearly invoke processes that would gen- 
erally be classified as “cognitive.” It is in that | 
respect that these models have moved motivational 
theory, along with other areas of psychology, in the 
cognitive direction. 

The same impetus has come from other sources 


as well. Cognitive dissonance theory, for example, _ 


is concerned with the generation of a drivelike 
state through cognitive manipulations; indeed, some 
dissonance research has demonstrated that con- _ 
ventional drives, like thirst and hunger, can be _ 
influenced by cognitive-dissonance-arousing manip- 
ulations, for example, as when the level of hunger 
is reduced following a person's voluntary commit- ' 
ment to go several additional hours without eating 
following an agreed-on period of food deprivation 
(Brehm, 1969; see also Zimbardo, 1969, for a series 


of related articles). Similarly, ап. pressive array 
of experiments has shown that the emotional impact 


" of autonomic arousal is highly dependent on the 


context in which the arousal occurs—context pro- 
vided by manipulations that clearly are mediated 
by cognitive processes (e.g. Schachter & Singer, 
1962). 

The conception of motivation in American psy- 
chology has thus considerably broadened over the 
past three or four decades. One effect of this de- 
velopment has been to allow increasingly complex 
and increasingly interesting behavioral phenomena 
to be incorporated into a scientific framework. The 
burden of the following section is to point to be- 
haviors which are certainly interesting but which 
cannot yet be handled in any obvious way within 
current motivational theories, even the most cogni- 
tive of them. These behaviors suggest that “ideas” 
can be very potent motivators, not just mimicking, 
moderating, or influencing the “biological drives” 
but even at times overriding them. 


The Motivational Potency of Ideation 


Before proceeding, we need to agree on the nature 
and intent of what follows: (a) The material is 
presented not as evidence supporting a particular 
hypothesis, but rather as a collection of anecdotes 
and observations which, en masse, are suggestive 
of a hypothesis; (5) no anecdote or behavioral ob- 
servation is subject to only one convincing inter- 
pretation; many of the items that are cited could 
be employed, as some have been, to make a differ- 
ent case from the one I am advocating; (c) so, my 
purpose here is to parade before you examples of 
behavior which suggest to me а serious gap in cur- 
rent motivational models—again not to make а 
case for a hypothesis but to indicate why it might 
be worthwhile to entertain, develop, and ultimately 
try to test a. hypothesis of “the motivational po- 
tency of ideation.” Let the parade begin. à 


LABORATORY STUDIES OF COMPLIANCE 


Virtually every experiment in psychology is, willy- 
nilly, a study in compliance. Potential subjects 
write their names on sign-up sheets, show up with 
remarkable reliability at the right time and place, 
and then proceed to follow as best they can the 
instructions given to them. We typically pay little 
attention to this chain of compliant acts) if we had 
to account for it, we would most likely turn to 
explanations that involved such concepts as role 


Жыр 


pla 
tives, such as “conformity, 
thority figures,” “altruism,” 
osity,” and so on. 

Of course, and more to the p 


» 


g ("being a good subject") ог specific mo- 


ree 


“need to please au- - 
perhaps even “curi- 


oint, there are count- 


less experiments specifically designed to investigate 
compliant behavior. In these, the centrality of 
compliance is highlighted because it occurs in the 
face of serious counterpressures. For example, in 
Asch-type conformity experiments (e.g, Asch, 
1956), subjects go along with group consensus even 
if it requires making perceptual judgments which 
are far from veridical. More dramatic are the obedi- 
ence experiments of Stanley Milgram (1963), in 
which subjects followed the experimenter's orders, 
often with considerable personal distress, to apply 
what they believed to be increasingly intense elec- 
tric shocks to fellow subjects serving in a purported 


learning study. Apparently, 


ordinary people can 


be induced, by relatively uncoercive means, to en- 


gage in what would be viewed outside the labora- 
tory as highly aggressive, perhaps sadistic, acts. 
But these were not sadists; they were simply nor- 


mal people following orders. 


They could have re- 


fused to comply, but very few did. 
For many such subjects, what they were doing - 


was personally repugnant, but 
Why? The simplest answer W 


they did it anyway. 
ould seem to be “Ъе- 


cause they were told to” by a credible, persistent 
“scientist,” to be sure. That is, people do not 


blindly follow all orders; the 


setting needs to be 


just right. But in the right setting, being told to 
do something is tantamount to being motivated to 


do it. The experimenter's 


instructions, Once ` 


“planted,” take on the function of powerful, in- 


ternally generated drives. (I 


wonder how hungry 


a person would have to be before he would deliver 


"what he believed to be very 
fellow subject in order to get 


HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION 


painful shocks to а 
access to food.) 


The power of hypnotic suggestion is well known. 
Hypnotized people can be induced to engage ina 
wide variety of unusual behaviors, some of them 
quite antisocial or self-destructive. The literature 


on hypnosis is vast and confusing. Indeed, there 


is serious dobt as to whether 


itis necessary to in- . 


voke a special state of consciousness to account for . 


hypnotic behavior (e.g. 56 


Barber & Calverley, 


1963). Attempts to uncover the essence of hypnotic | 
"pehavior have revealed that nonhypnotized subjects; 
either faking or simulating hypnosis, do much, if 
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o. 
hypnotized 
nothing more to hypnosis than serious role playing 

. is'an open question. І allude to these observations 
here as a reminder that people, either under hyp- 

‘notic suggestion or just simulating hypnosis, can 

be programmed, via the hypnotist's verbal instruc- 

“tions, to engage in behaviors that have all the ear- 

marks of an intense underlying motivational state. 

That is, if one were to observe their behavior with- 

out knowing anything of its origins, one would be 
ard pressed not to give it a motivational interpre- 
tation. 


_ REAL-WORLD EXAMPLES 


y own interest in the issue under discussion was 
roused not by laboratory research of the sort 
alluded to above, but rather by examples of be- 
iors reported in the news media that seemed to 
"demand a motivational interpretation, but for which 
the standard, “dynamic” interpretations were 
aguely unsatisfying. They all involve destructive 
nd/or self-destructive acts—not too surprisingly 
ziven the temper of the times. Consider just four 
Ї a myriad of examples: 


_ ingesting some solvent he had stolen from the 
school shop. Apparently some of his friends had 


_* A 24-year-old truck driver won a $500 bet 
from two of his friends by jumping off the George 
Washington Bridge—a 212-foot plunge into the 
Hudson River. He did not live to collect the bet 
reported in the New York Times, May 9, 1971). 
se Diana Oughton, daughter of a wealthy mid- 
western family, described as sensitive and warm- 
oe earted, was killed with two Weathermen com- 
i panions when bombs that they were constructing 


Eun a Greenwich Village apartment exploded (ex- 


fum 
| asserted of those that believe that “if they drink 

ny deadly thing, it shall not hurt them" (de- 
_ scribed more fully in Newsweek, April 23, 1973). 


ples, Diana and the strychn 
ers, are illustrative of what I believe is le 
most potent form of ideation, that is, political or. 
religious ideology. I do not know whether we аг 
dealing with a continuum or with qualitatively dis- 
tinct categories, but clearly when ideology prevails, 1 
ordinary motives look pale and insignificant. Think 
of Mahatma Ghandi going for weeks without eat- 
ing; think of countless religious martyrs and po _ 
litical prisoners undergoing torture and death in. 
the service of their faith, their party, or their 
country. Think of what must be otherwise gentle, 
loving, moral men and women killing and maiming 
innocent men, women, and children so that their - 
side can win out in the current conflict in Ulster. - 
The point, if its not already obvious, is that some 
of the dramatic behaviors demanded by a particu- 
lar ideology must occur in the face of considerable 
counterpressure. By analogy with the old obstruc- 
tion box method for assessing the relative strengths - 
of rats’ drives (how much electric shock will a rat 
endure in order to get access to a given type of 
incentive?), the intensity of this presumed counter- | 
pressure is suggestive of the extreme potency of the X 
ideology-based motivation. 


Needed: A Good Model 


How can we transform these observations and in- - 
ferences into a scientifically respectable theoretical 
model so that, among other things, they become _ 
susceptible to empirical investigation? I wish I _ 
knew. I must confess that I do not even know 
what form such a model might take, more, I hope, 
than just a collection of carefully worded sentences. 
I am ready to suggest that one lead to model 
building in this area is provided in D. O. Hebb's 
(1949) The Organization of Behavior. Hebb made 
the cogent point that the directionality of a train 
of thought is just as much the expression of a moti- 
vational process as are the choices a rat makes run- 
ning in a maze. In the case of ideology and its 
less intense counterparts, we seem to have trains of 
thought, or rather whole "transportation systems," - 
dominating other sources of behavioral control. | 
Furthermore, considering ideology in particular, we 
have not only a dominating system of ideation, but _ 
one that is capable of overriding all other motiva- 


; ? My colleague, Harold Fishbein, has called to my atten- 
tion some very pertinent comments about aggression and 
ideology by Arthur Koestler. (See especially Koestler, 1967, 1 
pp. 225-239.) 


—w БЕЧЕЛ ТӨ: 


nearly characterizes 


tional influences. Thus, whereas Stanley Milgram’s 
` subjects suffered great emotional stress in delivering 


intense electric shocks to their victims, I suspect 
that blandness, or else pleasant excitement, more 


ideological assassin. 
mal as ideology overrides conscience 
pulses toward self-preservation. 
Override, then, is one important 
ideology. Another, 
physiological dependence 


the emotional state of the 
That is, the conflict is mini- 


or even im- 


property of 


I think, is analogous to the 
that is associated with 


drug addiction. Call it ideational addiction. That 
is, the ideological convert is captured by his ideol- 
ogy; it is not just dominating, but also pervasive, 


persistent, and insatiable. 


Unlike ordinary mo- 


tives, which are cyclic, ideology is constant, and 
instead of being reduced through consummatory 
activity it is either unaffected, or perhaps even 


enhanced. 


This notion of ideological addiction might be 
handled in the language of a model that would also 
accommodate the property of override, by a con- 
cept such as locking in. That is, once an ideologi- 


cal addiction has occurred, 


a permanent structure in the system. 


it becomes, in effect, 


As such, I 


would guess, ideological addictions are much easier 


to acquire than they are to get rid of. 


Indeed, it 


may be that a new ideology must be available to 
substitute for an old one, if the old one is to be 
dropped—very much, it seems, as is the case with 
Kuhn’s scientific paradigms referred to at the be- 


ginning of this article. 


Cognition and Evolution 


It may be of some interest to consider the fore- 
going in the context of evolution. In that context, 
the morphological structures through which an or- 


ganism's behavioral repertoire 
(the limbs, glands, and other 


is put into effect 
«effector organs") 


serve as means to assure individual and species 


survival. And the same holds for 
the nervous system, which integrates 


the activity of the several effector organs. 


the structure, 


and controls 
In that 


sense, the nervous system in general and the brain 


and cerebral cortex in particular have 


developed as 


adaptive mechanisms. To simplify grossly in order 
to make the point, the brain is the servant of the 


“3I wish to thank William J. McGuire, who offered this 


Suggestion after innocently asking me, on 
airport, what I was working on these days. 


a ride to the 


stomach and. the sex organs: ‘Cognitive processes 
are instruments, means to an end. PM 

One implication of the theme of this article is 
that the tables may have turned in the course of 
human evolution. Or at least the relation between 
master and servant has become more nearly sym- 
metrical: The stomach exists, if you will, as much 


‚ to nourish the brain as vice versa. Cognition is at 
times instrumental, and at other times an end in - 


itself, with its own demands. Without adequate 
input, in the form of information, the cognitive 
system begins to deteriorate. To ward off cognitive 
malfunctioning, information-searching behavior is 
initiated in response to signals (boredom) analo- 
gous to hunger pangs, and so on, through the whole 
story of curiosity, information seeking, exploratory 
behavior, and the like. 


To make the point in a somewhat different way, ^ 


the brain is not like a computer, which will do its 
thing on demand and then sit silently until called 
on once again to perform. The brain, rather, is 
an instrument with needs of its own. And some of 
the processes that it mediates (that we loosely call 
“eognitive”) may achieve states which are a5 de- 
manding of themselves as are the organ systems 
that those processes were 
(through evolution) to serve. Indeed, as in the 
case of those self-destructive behaviors alluded to 
earlier, the demands of ideology may at times be 
utterly inimical to the demands of biology. 


A Final Comment on Rationality 


One of the aims of psychoanalytic psychotherapy, 
at least as Freud (1962) viewed it, is “to enable 
the ego to achieve a progressive conquest of the id 
[р. 461" Thanks to Freud, and to many other 
pre- and post-Freudian writers—theologians, phi- 
losophers, psychiatrists, psychologists, novelists, 


originally developed 


playwrights—we have come to take for granted the —.— 


position that evil is associated with the irrational 
and good with the rational. This assumption is 
nicely illustrated in а review of the book Diana 
(whose story was alluded to earlier) which contains 
the following sentence; “At some risk of over- 
simplification, it is nevertheless safe to say that in 
Diana Oughton, as in others, emotions came to 
rule the brain [Cooke, 


viewer may be right in nce, 
but I would like to suggest the plausibility of just 


the opposite interpretation: Diana’s ideology came 


to rule her emotions. More generally, 1 would call 
into question the easy assumption that {һе domi- 
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1971, p. 35].” The re- . 
that particular instance, 


ЙК 6 (С. 
REHM, W. Modification of hunger by cognitive dis- 
7 inc С. Zimbardo (Ed), The Cognitive con- 
tion. Glenview, Ш. Scott, Foresman, 


CHOMSKY, N. A review of Verbal behavior by В. Е, 


desirable consequences. In the days of Watergate, 
when these words are being written, an obvious 
political analogy immediately comes to mind, In 
Personality, as in politics, the safest, if not the 
most efficient, System is one with multiple compo- 
nents, or "institutions," that exist in some kind of 
tense equilibrium ( id, ego, superego; Congress, 
President, Supreme Court). And perhaps to keep 
ч the System truly healthy there is need for addi- 
tional external institutions (family, friends, 
\ Pist, society; a free press, other governments) 
. keeping an objective eye out for its integrity and 
. giving constructive feedback when the system seems 
be getting out of balance. : 


thera- 
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For the past 10 years I have existed in two quite 
separate worlds. One world is that of an experi- 
mental psychologist working in the isolation of a 
university laboratory on problems of memory and 
cognition; the other is that of an applied researcher 
attempting to computerize the instructional pro- 
cess. It would seem that there should be a fair 
amount of commerce between these two worlds, but 
I am disappointed to find that very few of my col- 
leagues in memory and learning are aware of the 
work on computerized instruction, and this situa- 
tion is equally true for my friends in education. 
Therefore, this article gives me an ideal opportu- 
nity to propagandize a bit for the potential that 
each of these fields has for the other. 

This article is primarily descriptive, focusing on 
work that we have been doing at Stanford in teach- 
ing reading to first-, second-, and third-grade chil- 
dren, Let me emphasize, however, that there is a 
clear link between this work and basic research on 


as a “theory of instruction.” By that phrase I do 
not mean a highly formalized theory, but rather 
a loose collection of theoretical and empirical facts 
that can be used in conjunction with educational 
methods to design optimal procedures for instruc- 
tion, Having written about the ingredients for a 
theory of instruction, I will not spend time on that 
topic here Simply stated, there are examples in 
which psychology provides powerful tools for de- 
vising optimal procedures, particularly when in- 
struction can be brought under computer control. 
I will refer to several of these examples, but will 
discuss only two in detail. 


D ee ЖШ), 


1 This article was an invited address presented at the 
Meeting of the Southwestern Psychological Association, 
Dallas, Texas, April 1973. The preparation of the article 
Was supported in part by National Science Foundation 
Grant NSF-GJ-443X3 and in part by Office of Naval Re- 
Search Contract N00014-67-A-0012-0054. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to R. C. Atkinson, 
Department of Psychology, Stanford University, Stanford, 
1 alifornia 94305, Y 

2See Atkinson (1972), Atkinson and Paulson (1972), 
and Groen and Atkinson (1966). 
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memory and cognition, I like to refer to this link. 
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Computer-Assisted Instruction and the 
Reading Curriculum 


Our first efforts to teach reading under computer 
control were aimed at a total curriculum that 
would be virtually independent of the classroom 
teacher) These early efforts proved reasonably 
successful, but it soon became apparent that the 
cost of such a program would be prohibitive if 
applied on a large-scale basis. Further, it was 
shown that some aspects of instruction could be 
done very effectively using a computer, but that 
there were other tasks for which the computer did 
not have any advantages and possibly had some 
disadvantages over classroom teaching. Thus, dur- 
ing the last four or five years, our orientation has 
changed and the goal now is to develop low-cost 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) that supple- 
ments classroom teaching and concentrates on 
those tasks in which individualization is critically 
important. A student terminal in the current pro- 
gram consists only of a Model-33 teletypewriter 
with an audio headset (see Figure 1). There is 
no graphic or photographic capability at the stu- 
dent terminal as there was in our first system, and 
the character set of the teletypewriter includes only 
uppercase letters. On the other hand, the audio 
system is extremely flexible and provides virtually 
instantaneous access to any one of 6,000 recorded 
words or messages. 

The central computer which controls the CAT 
system is housed at Stanford University. Tele- 
phone lines link the computer to student terminals 
located in schools near the University and as far 
away as Florida, Oklahoma, Texas, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. First-, second-, and third-grade students 
receive CAI reading instructions for anywhere 
from 15 to 30 minutes per day. Instruction be- 
gins with the student typing R for reading, an 
jdentification number, and his first name. The 
program responds with the student’s last name and 


س 


3 For a review of this work, see Atkinson (1968a, 1968b, 
1969). 3 
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Figure 1. Student running on the CAT reading program. (The 
terminal consists of а Model-33 teletypewriter and earphones with 
an audio amplifier, The program operates on a PDP-10 computer 
located at Stanford University and is connected remotely to ter- 
minals in the schools by multiplexed telephone lines. Although the 
terminal has no graphic capability, it is a sturdy, low-cost device 
that provides the student with a printed copy of his interaction 


with the instructional program.) 


automatically transfers him to the point in the 
curriculum where he finished on the previous day. 

Reading instruction can be divided into two 
basic tasks which have been referred to as decod- 
ing and communication. Decoding is the rapid, 
if not automatic, association of phonemes or pho- 
пете groups with their respective graphic repre- 
sentations. Communication involves reading for 
meaning, aesthetic enjoyment, emphasis, and the 
like. Our CAI program provides instruction in 
both types of tasks, but focuses primarily on de- 
coding. The program is divided into eight parts 
or strands. As indicated in Figure 2, entry into a 
Strand is determined by the student's level of 
achievement in the other Strands. Instruction be- 
gins in Strand O, which teaches the skills required 
to interact with the program. Entry into the other 
strands is dependent on the student’s performance 
in earlier strands. For example, the letter iden- 
tification strand starts with a subset of letters used 
in the earliest sight words, When a student 
reaches a point in the letter identification strand 
where he has exhibited mastery over the letters 
used in the first words of the sight-word strand, 
he enters that strand. Similarly, entry into the 
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spelling pattern strand and the phonics strand is 
controlled by the student’s placement in the sight- 
word strand. On any given day a student may be 
seeing exercises drawn from as many as five 
strands. The dotted vertical lines in Figure 2 
represent maximal rate contours, which control the 
student's progress in each strand relative to his 
progress in other strands. The rationale under- 
lying these contours is that learning particular ma- 
terial in one strand facilitates learning in another 
strand; thus, the contours are constructed so that 
the student learns specific items from one strand 
in conjunction with specific items from other 
strands. In general, a student receives an amount 
of time in each strand proportional to the number 
of items yet to be completed in that strand before 
he reaches the next contour. 

The CAI program is highly individualized so 
that a trace through the curriculum is unique for 
each student, The problem confronting the psy- 
chologist is to specify how a given subject's re- 
sponse history should be used to make instruc- 
tional decisions. The approach that we have 
adopted is to develop simple mathematical models 
for the acquisition of the various skills in the cur- 


0 
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Figure 2. Schematic presentation of the strand 
structure. (Entry into each strand depends on a 
student’s performance in earlier strands. The ver- 
tical dotted lines represent maximal rate contours 
which control the student’s progress in each strand 
relative to the other strands.) 


riculum and then use these models to specify ор- 
timal sequencing schemes. Basically, this problem 
is what has come to be known in the mathematical 
and engineering literature as optimal control the- 
ory or, more simply, control theory. The develop- 
ment of control theory has progressed at a phe- 
nomenal rate in the last decade, but most of the 
applications involve engineering ОГ economic sys- 
tems of one type or another. Precisely the same 
problems are posed in the area of instruction, ex- 
cept that the system to be controlled is the human 
learner rather than a machine or group of indus- 
tries. If a model for the acquisition of a skill can 
be specified, then methods of control theory can be 
used to derive optimal instructional strategies. 

I want to review some of the optimization pro- 
cedures that have been developed, but in order for 
the reader to have some idea of how the CAI 
program operates, let me first describe a few of the 
simpler exercises used in Strands п, П, and IV.“ 


Strand II provides for the development of a sight- 


word vocabulary. Vocabulary items are presented 
in five exercise formats, but only the copy exercise 
and the recognition exercise will be described here. 
The top panel of Table 1 illustrates the copy €x 
ercise, and the lower panel illustrates the recog- 
nition exercise. Note in Table 1 that when а stu- 
dent makes an error, the system responds with 


^A detailed account of the curriculum 


Atkinson, Fletcher, Lindsay, Campbell, and Barr (1973). 


can be found in 


message and prints out the ‘correct re- 
sponse. In earlier versions of the program, the 
student was required to copy the correct response - 
following an error. Experiments, however, demon- . 
strated that the overt correction procedure was 
not effective and slowed down the pace of instruc- 
tion; simply displaying the correct word following 
an error seems to be maximally effective. 

Strand III provides practice with spelling pat- 
terns and emphasizes the regular grapheme- _ 
phoneme correspondences that exist in English. 
Table 2 illustrates exercises from this strand. 
For the exercise in the top panel of Table 2, the 
student is presented with three words involving 
the same spelling pattern and is required to select 
the correct one based on its initial letters. Once 
the student has learned to use the initial letter . 
or letter sequence to distinguish. between words, 
he then moves to the recall exercise illustrated in 
the bottom panel of Table 2. Неге he works with 
a group of words, all involving the same spelling 
pattern. -On each trial the audio system requests 
a word that requires adding an initial consonant 
or consonant cluster to the spelling pattern mas- 
tered in the preceding exercise. Whenever a stu- 
dent makes a correct response, à “+” sion 15 


TABLE 1 
Examples of Two Exercises Used in Strand I I 
(Sight-W ord Recognition) 
Teletypewriter Audio 
display message 
Copy exercise 
The program outputs: PEN (Type pen.) 
The student responds by 
typing: PEN 
‘The program outputs: Gm (Great!) 
The program outputs: EGG (Type egg.) 
The student responds by \ 
typing: EFF 
‘The program outputs: ////x66 | (No, egg.) 
Recognition exercise 
‘The program outputs: pen NET EGG | (Type pen.) 
The student responds by 
typing: PEN 
‘The program outputs: + ^ 
The program outputs: pEN EGG NET | (Type net.) 
The student responds by 
typing: NET fi 
. The program outputs: + (Fabulous!) 


i «1 displays the copy exercise and the bottom panel 
үа top рапа е Rows in the table correspond to successive 


the w 
„lines on the teletypewriter printout. 
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TABLE x wr 


І се: а а 
Examples of the Recognition and Recall Exercises 
Used in Strand IIT (Spelling Patterns) 
: Telet, ter ^ Audio 
i display message 
Recognition exercise 
The program outputs: | KEPT SLEPT CREPT | (Type kept.) 
| The student responds 
Si by typing: KEPT 
The program outputs: | + 
: Recall exercise 
` The program outputs: (Type crept.) 
‘The student responds 
by typing: CREPT 
- The program outputs: | -+ (That's 
: fabulous!) 


printed on the teletypewriter. In addition, every 
So often the program will give an audio feedback 
message; these messages vary from simple ones 
like “great,” “that’s fabulous,” *you're doing bril- 
— Jiantly," to some that have cheering, clapping, or 
- bells ringing in the background. These messages 
аге not generated at random, but depend on the 
Student's performance on that particular day. If 
; his performance is above that of the preceding 
_ three days, it will be so recognized with’ frequent 
= audio messages, 

When the student has mastered a specified num- 
ber of words in the sight-word strand, he begins 
. exercises in the phonics Strand; this strand con- 

centrates on initial and final consonants and con- 

sonant clusters in combination with medial vowels. 
ES in most linguistically oriented curricula, stu- 
1 dents are not required to rehearse or identify con- 
.. Sonant sounds in isolation. The emphasis is on 
ena of vowels and consonants that bear regu- 
аг correspondences to phonemes, The phonic 
strand is the most complicated one of the group 
and involves eight exercise formats; only two of 
the formats will be described here. The upper 
panel of Table 3 illustrates an exercise in which 
the student is required to identify the graphic rep- 
resentation of phonemes occurring at the end of 
words. Each trial begins with an audio presenta- 
tion of a word that includes the phonemes, and 
_ the student is asked to identify the graphic г 


Y he stu 'epre- 
E sentation, After mastering this exercise, he is then 
y: 

d tom panel of Table 3. The same phonemes are 


= 


transferred to the exercise illustrated in the bot- 
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ted, “but now the student is reques 
construct words by adding appropriate conson 


Optimizing the Instructional Process 


This has been a brief overview of some of the e 
ercises used in the curriculum. The key to the cu 
riculum is in the optimization schemes that contr 


can be classified at three levels. One level involv 
decision making within each strand. The problem | 
is to decide which items to present for study, | 
which exercise formats to present. them. in, and 
when to schedule review. A complete response his- - 
tory exists for each student, and this history i: 
used to make trial-by-trial decisions regarding 
what instruction to present next.: The second level _ 
of optimization deals with decisions about all 
tion of instruction time among the various strands. 
for a given student. At the end of an instructional 
session, the student will have reached a certain 
point in each strand and a decision must be made 
as to the distribution of time among the strands 
in the next session. The third level of optimi 
tion deals with the distribution of instruction: 


TABLE 3 


Examples of Two Exercises from Strand IV (Phonics) 4 


Teletypewriter Audio 
display message 
Recognition exercise 
The program outputs: “IN Ir -16 | (Type /16/ as 
i in fig.) 
The student responds by 
‘typing: 16 
The program outputs: + (Good!) 
The program outputs: ' | Ir -IN 16 (Type /1r/ ав | 
in fit.) 
The student responds by 
typing: IT 
The program outputs: + 
Build-a-word exercise 
The program outputs: |-iN -T -16 
P--| (Type pin.) 
The student responds by 
typing: PIN 
The program outputs: + (Great!) 
The program outputs: TIG -IN -IT 
F-- | (Type fig.) 
The student responds by үз 
typing: FIN M 
The program outputs: ////*16..| (No, we wanted 
fig.) | 


"time among students. The question here is to al- 
` locate computer time among students to achieve 
instructional objectives that are defined not for 
the individual student but for the class as a whole. 
In some global sense, these three levels of optimi- 
zation should be integrated into a unified program. 
However, our understanding of these matters is 
still very incomplete, and we have been satisfied 
to work with each in isolation, hoping that later 
they can be incorporated into a single package. 

I want to describe some aspects of optimization 
on the first level and then go into detail on an ex- 
ample from the third level. Problems at the sec- 
ond level were touched on earlier when I described 
the strand structure of the curriculum and the 
use of maximum-rate contours to allocate. time 
among strands. In some respects, this optimiza- 
tion program is the most interesting of the group, 
but it cannot be explained without going into con- 
siderable detail. 

Optimization within a strand, what has been 
called Level 1, can be illustrated using the sight- 
word strand. The strand comprises a list of about 
1,000 words; the words are ordered in terms of 
their frequency in the student's vocabulary, and 
words at the beginning of the list tend to have 
highly regular grapheme-phoneme correspondences. 
At any point in time, à student will be working on 
a limited pool of words from the list; the size of 
this working pool depends on the student’s ability 
level and is usually between 5 and 10 words. 
When one of these words is mastered, it is deleted 
from the pool and replaced by the next word on 
the list or by a word due for review. Figure 3 
presents a flow chart for the strand. Each word 
in the working pool is in one of five possible in- 
structional states. A trial involves sampling а 
word from the working pool and presenting it in 
an appropriate exercise format. The student is 
pretested on a word the first few times it is pre- 
sented in order to eliminate words already known. 
If he knows the word, he will pass criterion for the 
pretest and it will be dropped from the working 
pool. If the student does not pass the pretest, he 
first studies the word in a series of trials, using the 
copy exercise, and then in a series of trials using 
the recognition exercise. If review is required, he 
studies the word again in what is designated in 
Figure 3 as Exercises 4 and 5. 


5 See Chant and Atkinson (1973) for a discussion of the 
Problem and applications. y 


, and Paulson (1972); 
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As indicated in the figure, а given word passes 
from one state to 
terion, And this presents the crux of the optimi- 
zation problem, which is to define an appropriate 
criterion for each exercise, This has been done 
using simple mathematical models to describe the 
acquisition process for each exercise and the trans- . 
fer functions that hold between exercises.’ Basi- 
cally, 
that have been extensively investigated by learn- 


ing theorists and are known to provide reasonably ^ - 


accurate accounts of performance on our tasks. 
Parameters of the models are defined as functions — 
of two factors: (a) the ability of the particular — 
student and (5) the difficulty of the particular 
word. An estimate of the student’s ability is ob- 
tained by analyzing his response record on all pre- 
vious words, and an estimate of a word's difficulty 
is obtained by analyzing performance on that pat- 
ticular word for all students ever run on the pro- 
gram, The student records are continually up- 
dated by the computer and are used whenever 
necessary to compute a maximum likelihood esti- 
mate of each student's ability factor and each 
word's difficulty factor! Given а well-defined | 
model and estimates of its parameters, we can 
use the methods of control theory to define an 
optimal criterion for each exercise. The criterion 
will vary depending on the difficulty of the item, 
the student’s ability level, and the precise sequence 
of correct and incorrect responses made by the 
student to the item. It is important to realize that 
the optimization scheme is not a simple one-stage 
branching program based on the last response, but 
rather depends, in a complicated way, on the stu- 
dent’s complete response history. 


Optimizing Class Performance 


Now to turn to an example of optimization at 
what has been called Level 3. The effectiveness 
of the CAI program can be increased by optimally 


allocating instructional time among students. Sup- M 


pose, for example, that a school has budgeted a 


fixed amount of time for CAI and must decide how 


to allocate that time among а class of first-grade 
students. For this example, maximizing the effec- 


Шаар 


6 For a discussion of the learning models, see Atkinson 
for a discussion of the transfer 


models, see Dear and Atkinson (1962). i 
7 See Atkinson and Paulson (1972) and Laubsch (1970) 


for a discussion of these methods. 
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the next when it reaches cri- — 


these models are simple Markov processes а — y 


tiver program is interpreted as 
meaning that we want to maximize student per- 
formance on a standardized reading test adminis- 
tered at the end of the first grade. Although other 
dependent measures can be used, this one provides 
a convenient benchmark against which to judge 
effectiveness. 

On the basis of experimental data, the following 
equation has been derived that predicts perfor- 

“mance on a standardized reading test as a function 
0 of the amount of time that a student spends on 

the CAI system: 


B 
@ 
a 
g 
E 
a 


Pi(t) = a; — (o; — b)n. 


- The equation predicts Student i's performance on 
‘a standardized test as a function of the time, £, 
‘spent on the CAI system during the school year. 
= The more time spent on the CAI program, the 
higher the level of achievement. The parameters 
а, Bi, and y; characterize Student i, and vary from 
ne student to another. The parameters a and 8; 
ure measures of Student i’s maximal and minimal 
levels of achievement, respectively, and у; is a rate 
of progress measure. These parameters can be 
estimated from scores on reading readiness tests 
- and from the student's performance during his first 
' hour of CAI. After estimates of these parameters 
` have been made, the above equation can be used 
to predict end-of-the-year test scores as a. function 
of the CAI time allocated to that student. 
To summarize, it is assumed that a school has 
budgeted a fixed amount of time T on the CAI 
ystem for a first-grade class of N students; fur- 
ther, students have had reading readiness tests and 
_ a preliminary run on the CAI system so that esti- 
mates of the parameters a, B, and y can be made 
_ for each student, The problem then is to allocate 
. time T among the V students so as to optimize 
| learning. In order to do this, it is first necessary to 
. have a model of the learning process. Although the 
. above equation does not offer a very detailed ac- 
count of learning, it suffices as a model for pur- 
- poses of this problem, giving all the information 
. that is required. This is an important point to 
keep in mind. The nature of the specific optimiza- 
tion problem determines the level of complexity 
that needs to be represented in the learning model. 
. For some optimization problems, the model must 


provide a relatively complete account of learning - 
in order to specify a viable strategy, but for other 7 
problems a simple descriptive equation often will — 
suffice. 

In addition to a model of the learning process, 
we must also specify our instructional objective, 
There are several objectives that seem reasonable, 
but only the following will be considered here: 


, 


A. Maximize the mean value of P over the class 
of students. 

B. Minimize the variance of P over the class of 
students. 

C. Maximize the mean value of P under the con- 
straint that the resulting variance of P is less than 
or equal to the variance that would be obtained if 
no CAI were administered. 


Objective A maximizes the gain for the class as a 
whole; Objective B reduces differences among stu- 
dents by making the class as homogeneous as pos- 
sible; and Objective C attempts to maximize per- 
formance of the whole class, while insuring that 
differences among students are not amplified by 
CAI. To start, we will select Objective A as the 
instructional objective. If 4; is the time allocated 
to Student i, then the problem of deriving an op- 
timal strategy reduces to maximizing the function 


N 
X. [ai (а — Bien) 


1 
Ni 
subject to the constraint that fı + ts +.. .+ty 
=T. This maximization can be done using the 
methods of dynamic programming. To illustrate 
the approach, computations were made for a first- 
grade class for which the parameters o, 8, and у 
had been estimated for each student. Employing 
these estimates, computations were carried out to 
determine the time allocations that maximized the 
above equation. For the optimal policy, the pre- 
dicted mean performance level of the class on the 
end-of-the-year tests was 14% higher than a policy 
that allocated time equally among the students 
(ie. a policy where tı = T/N for all students). 
This gain represents a substantial improvement; 
the drawback is that the class variance is roughly 
15% greater than the variance for the class using 
an equal time policy. This means that if we are 
only interested in raising the class average, we 


Фм) = 
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Figure 3. Partial flow chart for Strand II (sight-word recognition). (The vari- 
ous decisions represented in the bottom part of the chart are based on 
plicated computations that make use of the student's response history.) 


fairly com- —— —»5 
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Percent Gain in the Mean of P and in the Variance of 
P When Compared with an Equal-Time Policy 


Instructional objective 
A B € 
% gain in mean of Р 14 —15 8 


% gain in variance of Р 15 —12 —6 


Note, P is an end-of-the-year 
reading test, In general, а poli: 
mean and a negative gain in vai 


performance score on a standardized 
that leads to a positive gain in the 
is preferable. 


will have to give the rapid learners substantial time 
on the CAI system and let them progress far be- 
_ yond the slow learners. 
Although a time allocation that complies with 
- Objective A did increase overall class performance, 
_ the correlated increase in variance suggests that 
other objectives need to be considered. For com- 
\ parison, time allocations also were computed for 
| Objectives В and C. Table 4 presents the pre- 
| dicted gain in average class performance as a per- 
“centage of the mean value for the equal time 
.. policy. Objective B yielded a negative gain, and 
so it should, since its goal was to reduce variabil- 
ty, which is accomplished by holding back on 
rapid learners and giving a lot of attention to the 
lower ones. The reduction in variability for Ob- 
jective B is 12%. Objective C, which strikes a 
balance between Objective A, on the one hand, 
and Objective B, on the other, yields an 8% gain 
average performance and yet reduces variability 
by 6%. 
In view of these results, Objective C seems to 
be the preferred one. It offers a substantial in- 
ease in average class performance while main- 
taining a low level of variability. These com- 
: putations make it clear that the selection of an 
_ instructional objective should not be done in iso- 
lation but should involve a comparative analysis 
of several objectives, taking into account more 
than one dimension of performance. Even if the 
_ principal goal is to maximize the class average, it 
_ is inappropriate in most educational situations to 
select Objective A over C if it is only slightly 
.. better for the class average, while permitting vari- 
ability to mushroom. 


J 


Effectiveness and Costs- 


ion studies and the costs of the CAT program. 
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Next, I want to make a few remarks about evalua- ` 


Я 


اا ا ime‏ 


Several evaluation studies have been conducted in 
the last few years, and yet another now is being 
done by the Educational Testing Service. Rather 
than merely review these studies, I would like-to 
describe one in some detail? In this particular 
study, 50 pairs of kindergarten students were 
matched on a number of variables, including sex 
and reading readiness scores. At the start of the 
first grade, one member of each pair was assigned 
to the experimental group and the other to the 
control group. Students in the experimental group 
received CAI, but only during the first grade; stu- 
dents in the control group received no CAT. The 
CAI lasted approximately 15 minutes per day; 
during this period the control group studied read- 
ing in the classroom. Except for this 15-minute 
period, the school day for the CAI group was like 
that of the control group.. Standardized tests were 
administered at the end of the first grade and 
again at the end of the second grade. All the tests 
showed roughly the same pattern of results; to 
summarize the findings, only data from the Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Primary Reading Test will be 
described. At the end of the first grade, the ex- 
perimental group showed a 5.05-month gain over 
the control group. The groups, when tested a year 
later (with no intervening CAI treatment), showed 
a difference of 4.90 months. Thus, the initial dif- 
ference observed following one year of CAI was 
maintained, although not amplified, during the sec- 
ond year when no CAI was administered. 

An interesting aspect of these results is that the 
boys appeared to benefit more from CAI than the 
Birls. On all reading tests used in the evaluation, 
the girls as a group were superior to the boys. 
However, for the control group, the magnitude of 
the difference between boys and girls was greater 
than for the experimental group. For example, on 
the California Cooperative Primary Reading Test, 
the relative improvement for boys in the experi- 
mental group versus those in the control group was E 
42%; the corresponding figure for girls was 17%. 
These data suggest that both boys and girls bene- 
fit from CAI instruction, but that the gain is 
greater for boys. This observation is not unique 
to this study, but replicates a result from one of 
our earlier studies? It is a common finding in 


Atkinson (1972). 


: 
| 
1 
1 
5 For a detailed account of this study, see Fletcher and 
9 See Atkinson (1968a) for a review of earlier studies. | 


E DENS AD 


"research on reading that girls perform better than 
boys. This sex difference has been attributed at 
least in part to the social organization of the class- 
room and the predominance of female teachers. It 
is also argued that first-grade girls are more facile 
in memorization than boys and that this ability 
further aids the girls in curricula that emphasize 
sight-word procedures. If these two arguments are 
correct, then one would expect that placing the stu- 
dents in a CAI environment and using a curriculum 
that emphasizes analytic skills would reduce sex 
differences in reading. Our data tend to support 
this line of argument. 

The results obtained in this and other studies 
can be used to project performance through the 
third grade. I will not explain the formula used 
to make the projection but will simply state the 
conclusion. For the population of students with 
which we have worked, the average reading level 
at the end of the third grade is approximately 2.9 
when CAI is not used, For students who receive 
CAI, the grade level is 4.1. These values are to 
be compared with a national norm of 4.0. . Thus, 
students with CAI are slightly above grade level 
by the end of the third grade, while those without 
CAI are about one year behind. 

Can CAI be cost effective? The cost of daily 
sessions on our system is about $.55 per student. 
Based on a school year of 176 days, the yearly cost 
is roughly $97.00 per student. If this is multi- 
plied by three, we have a figure of $291.00, a cost 
that places students at grade level by the end of 
the third grade who would normally be over a year 
behind. There is no doubt that such a cost is 
acceptable if future evaluations are as promising 
as they have been to date. 


Conclusion 


In my view, individualizing instruction is the key 
factor in successfully teaching reading. This does 
not mean that all phases of instruction should be 
individualized, but often certain skills can be mas- 
tered only if instruction is sensitive to the student's 
particular difficulties. A teacher interacting on а 
one-to-one basis with a student may well be more 
effective than a CAI program. However, when 
Working with a group of children (even as few as 
four or five), it is unlikely that she can match the 


1°Рог a more detailed discussion of cost effectiveness, 
see Jamison, Fletcher, Suppes, and Atkinson (1974). 
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computer's effectiveness over an extended 
of time. 


period 


The possibilities for developing optimal instruc- i 


tional procedures are, of course, most promising 
at the elementary school level. In areas like in- 
itial reading and primary grade mathematics, we 
have an adequate understanding of many of the 
psychological ‘processes involved. Simple models 
can be formulated to describe these processes, and 
in turn be used to derive optimal procedures. How- 
ever, we know very little about the cognitive pro- 
cesses that underlie mastering a college-level cur- 
riculum in fields such as sociology or philosophy. 
In these cases, we cannot formulate models that 
describe learning, and thus cannot use the methods 
of optimization discussed here. However, more 
can be done at the college level than one might 
expect based on current work. Certainly, models 
can be developed for some aspects of learning in 
the natural sciences and second-language acquisi- 
tion, even if these models are little more than de- 
scriptive equations. Research needs to be done to 
determine the feasibility of the approach, and 
much can be learned by experimenting with alter- 
native optimization schemes, however loosely they 
may be related to formal models. Finding op- 
timization schemes that work can tell us about the 
nature of the learning process and provide direc- 
tion for theoretical analysis. A two-way exchange 
between the formulation of optimization proced- 
ures and development of descriptive models has 
not played as significant a role in psychological 
research as it merits. 

In this discussion, I have tried to indicate some 
of the issues that arise in constructing a CAI pro- 
gram. From a broader perspective, the problem 
that we face in developing curricula is twofold. 
One aspect of the problem is to invent effective 
exercises for teaching particular skills and con- 
cepts; the other is to devise schemes for sequenc- 
ing among these exercises. The problem of in- 
venting and evaluating instructional exercises is 
an old one in psychology. There is no question 
that we know how to carry out the kinds of ex- 
periments needed for establishing the effectiveness 
of an instructional procedure. But the problem of 


formulating a scheme for sequencing among in- 
structional procedures 


that is sensitive to the 


student’s current state of knowledge is another · 


matter, and one that has received very little inves- 
tigation. Before the advent of the computer there 
was no real flexibility in manipulating the flow of 
instruction in a school situation; therefore, whether 
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` puter, a new dimension of school learning has 
~ emerged. It is my belief that psychology's poten- 
tial contributions in this area are of great practical 
significance. The development of a viable theory 
of instruction may be the most important issue 
facing psychology, and one that can revolutionize 
our conceptions of how man thinks and learns. 
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"Like people, environments have unique personalities. 
— Just as it is possible to characterize a person’s 
“personality,” environments can be similarly por- 
Q trayed with a great deal of accuracy and detail. 
Some people are supportive; likewise, some envi- 

_ ronments are supportive. Some men feel the need 
ў ‘to control others; similarly, some environments are 
ч) extremely controlling. Order and structure are im- 
portant to many people; correspondingly, many en- 
vironments emphasize regularity, system, and order. 
Henry Murray (1938) first conceptualized the 
dual process of personal needs and environmental 
press. He suggested that individuals have specific 
б needs, the strength of which characterizes “регѕоп- 
ality.” The environment potentially satisfies or 
frustrates these needs. Murray’s model for study- 
ing behavior thus consisted of the interaction be- 
tween personality needs and environmental press. 
- Murray's concept of needs provided a point of entry 
for the development of a variety of measurement 
"instruments to study personality; however, no par- 
allel development in the objective measurement of 
"environmental press was attempted until much later. 
Stern, Stein, and Bloom (1956) expanded Mur- 
| ray's contribution. They demonstrated that behav- 
ior could be predicted much better when the setting 
in which the behavior occurred was clearly defined 
50 as to include the social demands of the situation. 
асе and Stern (1958) developed the concept of 
environmental press further by applying the logic 
of “perceived climate” to the study of “atmosphere” 
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at universities and colleges. They constructed the 
College. Characteristics Index (CCI) which mea- 
sured the global college environment by asking stu- 
dents to act as reporters. Specifically, students 
were asked to answer true or false to items covering 
a wide range of topics about their college, such as 
student-faculty relationship, rules and regulations, 
classroom methods, facilities, etc. The general logic 
of this approach suggests that the consensus of stu- 
dents’ characterizing their college environment con- 
stitutes a measure of environmental climate, and 
that this environmental climate exerts a directional 
influence on their behavior. 

Thus, one might infer a general principle to the 
effect that the way one perceives his surroundings 
or environment influences the way one will behave 
in that environment. While this principle has a 
commonsense ring to it, it is not usually applied in 
a practical way to the routine problems and tasks 
with. which psychologists deal. For example, per- 
sonality and projective tests are frequently admin- 
istered and interpreted with the assumption that 
results will portray permanent and enduring quali- 
ties that transcend the environment, providing in- 
formation that can accurately predict behavior re- 
gardless of the setting in which the behavior is 
likely to take place. This assumption is pervasive 
in spite of much evidence showing that properties 
of the environment may account for more of the 
variance in behavior than measures of trait quali- 
ties or even biographic and demographic back- 
ground data (Douglas, 1964; Mischel, 1968; Wolfe, 
1966). For example, Friedlander and ‘Greenberg 


(1971) studied the job performance and retention — 


of 478 hard-core unemployed workers and found 
that the sole correlate of their work effectiveness 
and ability to retain jobs was the extent to which 
they perceived their work environment to be sup- 
portive. Personality and background data were 
found to be unrelated to work effectiveness and 


job retention. 
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The concept of environment has historically been 
somewhat ambiguous and amorphous. Formal and 
systematic study of environments is rooted in the 
biological sciences where the term ecology is most 
commonly applied to the natural habitats of ani- 
mals. Human ecology is a more recent term 
extending to the domain of geographers and sociolo- 
gists who are interested in the distributions of 
human populations. The term social ecology has 
evolved mainly from the efforts of psychologists 
and other behavioral scientists to direct their 
_ inquiries toward a more complete view of man 
interacting with both his physical and social 
environment (Moos & Insel, 1974). 

The seeds of social ecology can be found in both 
ecology and human ecology. Because ecological 
phenomena may be considered as existing over 
the entire range of organisms and at a number of 
different levels of organization, the field of ecology 
has become fractionated and specialized. 

Human ecology departs from animal and plant 
ecology in the nature of its regulatory mechanisms. 

- Among the special regulatory mechanisms which 
| operate in a human society are public opinion, 
punishment, rewards, competition, and supply and 
“demand. Social cooperation is perhaps the most im- 
portant regulatory mechanism in society, serving 
_ to mitigate the destructive and predatory elements 
found in the ecological evolution of other animal 
communities. Knowledge about the operation of 
the regulatory mechanisms which keep human soci- 
eties in balance with the resources of their milieus is 
опе of the concerns of social ecology. 
The emerging discipline of social ecology grows 
. out of this interaction of man with his environment. 
_ To this extent it transcends human ecology. It re- 
ў flects the traditional concerns of ecology both in 
-its emphasis on the measurement of objective physi- 
. Cal characteristics of environments (e.g., tempera- 
+ tures, rainfall, air pollution, noise levels; the shapes, 

Sizes, and. physical arrangements of buildings) and 

in its inquiry into the short-term evolutionary 

and adaptive consequences of these environments. 
Social ecology, however, expands these concerns by 
Systematically dealing with the social environment 
. and its interaction with the physical milieu. And, 

unlike ecology and human ecology, social ecology 

has an explicit value orientation in that it is con- 
cerned with promoting maximally effective human 
functioning. Finally, social ecology touches the 
main currents of scientific thought in psychiatry, 
medicine, and epidemiology in its special emphasis 
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on the cation of mala responses 

their relationship to environmental variables. 
Moos (1973a) suggested six different ways of 

conceptualizing human environments: 


1, Ecological dimensions. These include (a) me- 
teorological and geographical variables (this view 
of the environment suggests that society has been 
shaped by climate, topography, and other geo- 
graphical features of inhabited regions), and (b) 
physical design variables. Here man’s behavior is 
influenced by architecture and physical constraints 
which limit or even define the range of activities 
in which man can be involved. 

2. Dimensions of organization structure. This 
view of the environment suggests that behavior is 
influenced by structural dimensions such as size, 
staffing ratios, salary levels, span of organizational 
control, etc. 

3. Personal characteristics of milieu inhabitants. 
This view implies that the character of an environ- 
ment depends on the nature of its members and 
that the dominant features of an environment de- 
pend on the typical characteristics of its members, 
such as age, sex, socioeconomic status, abilities, 
group memberships, physique, and other back- 
ground data. 

4. Behavior settings, This view of the environ- 
ment originated with Roger Barker (1968), who 
emphasized the importance of studying behavior 
settings as natural phenomena. Behavior settings 
are conceptualized as ecological units which have 
both an environmental and a behavioral component. 

5. Functional or reinforcement properties of en- 
vironments. This view of the environment sug- 
gests that people vary their behavior substantially 
from one setting to another as a function of the 
reinforcement consequences for particular behaviors. 

6. Psychosocial characteristics and organizational 
climate. This conceptualization encompasses both 
psychological and social dimensions of the environ- 
ment in a framework of person-milieu interaction. 
The approach accommodates both an inside per- 
ception of what the environment is like as, well as 
an outside observer’s impression, although most of 
the work to date emphasizes the importance of 
climate as perceived by participating members of 
the environment. 


Measuring Environments 


As suggested earlier, a limited literature exists on 
the development of systematic approaches to mea- 
suring environments. This is partly because 


deal with as objects of im ion. This pro 
"has been partially resolved by such investigators 
as Barker (1968), who focused on specific environ- 
mental units which have both a space and a time 
locus, and Moos (1969), who focused on subenyi- 
ronments or subunits in which milieu occupants 
interact with each other on some regular and 
familiar basis. 

Moos and his associates at the Social Ecology 
Laboratory at Stanford University have made sub- 
stantial contributions toward developing an in- 
depth program of characterizing and assessing the 
psychosocial qualities of environments. They have 
extensively studied eight different environments and 
have developed perceived climate scales for each en- 
vironment: (a) psychiatric wards; (5) community- 
oriented psychiatric treatment programs; (c) cor- 
rectional institutions; (d) military basic training 
companies; (e) university student residences; 
(f) junior and senior high school classrooms; 
(g) work environments; (H) social, therapeutic, 
and decision-making groups. 


Underlying Patterns of Differing 
Environments 


Common dimensions have emerged from studies of 
the eight different kinds of environments. These 
have been conceptualized by Moos (1974d) in 
three broad categories: relationship dimensions, 
personal development or goal orientation dimen- 
sions, and system maintenance and change dimen- 
sions. These dimensions are similar across the eight 
environments mentioned although vastly different 
settings may impose unique variations within the 
general categories. 


RELATIONSHIP DIMENSIONS 


Relationship dimensions identify the nature and 
intensity of personal relationships within the envi- 
ronment. They assess the extent to which individ- 
uals are involved in the environment and the 
extent to which they support and help each other: 
As can be seen in Table 1, examples of relevant 
subscales in the eight climate scales are involve- 
ment, affiliation, staff support, peer cohesion, and 
spontaneity. 

Personal development dimensions consider the 
Potential or opportunity inthe environment for per- 
sonal growth and the development of self-esteem. 
The precise nature of personal d ment dimen- 
< sions varies somewhat among different environments 


autonomy, practical orientation, competition, and 


PK Л У 


subscales are 


intellectuality. 

System maintenance and system change dimen- 
sions assess the extent to which the environment is 
orderly and clear in its expectations, maintains con- 
trol, and is responsive to change. Examples of the 
subscales one finds here are order and organization, 
clarity, control, and innovation. The three “basic” 
categories can best be seen as they fit into the 
framework of the four environments shown in 
Table 1. 

The eight climate. scales mentioned earlier can . 
be classified into one of four types of environments: 
(a) treatment environments, (b) total institutions," 
(c) educational environments, and (d) community 
environments. Treatment environment measures · 
are the Ward Atmosphere Scale (Moos, 1974d) 
and the Community-Oriented Programs Environ- 
ment Scale (Moos, 1974a). Total institutions envi- 
ronment measures are the Correctional Institutions 
Environment Scale (Moos, 1974b) and the Military 
Company Environment Inventory (Moos, 1973b). 
Educational environment measures are the Univer- 
sity Residence Environment Scale (Moos & Gerst, 
1974) and the Classroom Environment Scale (Moos 
& Trickett, 1974). Community environment mea- 
sures include the Work Environment Scale (Insel 
& Moos, 1972) and the Group Environment Scale 
(Moos & Humphrey, 1973). A final technique, 
the Family Environment Scale, is being developed. 

To give an example of the similarity of differing 
environments, let us compare the social environ- 
ment of a psychiatric ward with the social environ- 
ment of a factory. On the surface these two en- 
vironments appear rather remote from each other. 
They have much in common, however. The instru- 
ments used to assess these two settings were the 
Ward Atmosphere Scale (WAS) and the Work 
Environment Scale (WES). The relevant relation- 
ship dimensions on the WAS are involvement, SUP”. 


— E A 


2 Goffman (1961) suggested that “total institutions" take К 
over the life processes of persons 
physical constraints. They differ from other environments 
in that they require large groups of unselected members to 
conduct their lives in a similar fashion and on а fixed 

tedly de- 
Total institu- 
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who live within their _ 


mensions across Environments 


Treatment environment Total environment Educational environment | Community environment 
Ted | а “бш gem диа, | gr cem | wore Grou | 
"Seale Environment Environment) Environment| Environment! “Inventory | Inventory | Inventory : 
Relationshi] Д Ў 
i E renda х х х х XX X 
5 ii ive- 
à pontaneity-express Е x z x 
X x x x x x x xx 
x x х 
'ersonal development 
 Autonomy-independence х F 
... (personal status) x x x x A x х 
Practical orientation 
(task orientation, 
academic achievement) x x x х X x X 
- Personal problem 
orientation (self- : 
discovery) a x: x x 
Anger and aggression x х X 
.... Competition x x 
` Intellectuality x 
— Traditional social 
‘orientation x 
System maintenance and 
system change 
Order and organization — х NC x х х х x 
x X X X x x x 
x x x x x x X 
x 
1 x 
_ Innovation-student. 
XX ТЖ х X 


? 
Program involvement on а psychiatric 
ward refers to how active and energetic patients 
re in the day-to-day functioning of the ward. 
volvement in a factory setting refers to the extent 
Which workers are concerned and committed to 
eir jobs. Support on a psychiatric ward indicates 


5 management is supportive of workers and encour- 
Bes workers to be supportive of each other. The 
bscales of involvement and Support are roughly 
ivalent in both settings. Spontaneity, however, ` 
ore relevant to a treatment or therapeutic en- 
ment in which people are often encouraged to 
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act openly and to freely express their feelings. This 
aspect of the climate in a factory setting can be 
seen more appropriately as part of both the staff 
support and peer cohesion components. On a psy- 
chiatric ward, staff support and peer support are 
one dimension since they correlate so highly with 


one another. But in a factory setting they are 1 


independent. 


As mentioned earlier, some environments possess 


more than one aspect of the same property. For — 


example, work environments have two distinctly 


different support elements. One element is called ' 


E 


peer cohesion and accounts for the social and inter- | 


personal relationships that develop among workers 


and their tendency to stick together and help each — 


other, The second element, called staff support, 
accounts for the degree of friendship and communi- 


cation between management and nonmanagement | 


"personnel and the extent to which management en- 
courages and helps nonmanagement personnel. 
These two elements identify a distinction between 
peer support and supervisor or staff support. In 
psychiatric and correctional environments, peer sup- 
port tends to merge with staff support. In fact, it 
is difficult to find programs where these two support 
variables are not correlated positively. However, 
in a work environment, nonmanagement personnel 
frequently spend a great deal of time together main- 
taining a separate factor of cohesiveness. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The second category is personal development. Both 
settings have two subscales in common, namely, 
autonomy and practical or task orientation. Au- 
tonomy on a psychiatric ward involves how inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient patients are encouraged 
to be in making their own decisions about their 
personal affairs, For example, can a patient wear 
what he wants? Can he leave the ward without 
permission? In a factory setting, the issues are 
similar in that they are related to personal growth 
and independence. For example, are employees 
. encouraged to learn more than one job? Can em- 
ployees use their own initiative to do things? 
The second subscale on a psychiatric ward is 
practical orientation, This component looks at the 
extent to which the patient’s environment orients 


him toward preparing himself for release from the. 


hospital. Such things as training for new jobs and 
setting and working toward goals are considered. 
In a factory the component of task orientation 
accounts for the extent to which the environment 
emphasizes good planning and efficiency and en- 
courages workers to “get the job done.” 


SYSTEM MAINTENANCE 


The third category for comparison is system mainte- 
nance, in which there are two identical subscales 
for both psychiatric ward and factory environ- 
ments. These subscales are clarity and control. 
Clarity accounts for the extent to which both pa- 
tients and workers know what to expect in their 
daily routines and how explicitly rules and poli- 
cies are communicated. For example, do patients 
know when doctors will be on the ward? If a 
patient’s medicine is changed, does a nurse or doctor 
tell him why? In a factory, do employees know 
when supervisors will be available? Do employees 


know who to see when a problem arises? 


second component, control, refers to the extent to 
which staff or supervisors use measures’ to keep 


patients or workers under control. On a psychi- - ie 


atric ward, can patients call nursing staff by their 
first names? In a factory, can employees be absent 


from work without an authorized or written expla- .. 


nation? 
The foregoing hopefully conveys the similar 


threads that make up the fabric of remotely related _ 


environments. The importance of these threads can 
be seen more clearly in a situation in which a pa- 
tient is discharged from a psychiatric ward and 
gains employment in a factory setting. Perhaps 
diagnostic work-ups could benefit from this type 
of “total milieu" approach. For example, instead 
of administering the MMPI or Rorschach and try- 
ing to predict from these tests what the most suit- 
able treatment might be for the patient, the psy- 
chologist might ask the patient to respond to the 
ideal form of the Ward Atmosphere Scale. If the 


patient indicates his need for more support or more — 


order on the WAS, the psychologist would then be 
in an advantageous position in recommending a 
ward that had a climate that emphasized support 
and order. The same approach might be used in a 


work setting if the climate of the work environ- 


ment was known. 
The three basic dimensions (relationship, per- 


sonal development, and system maintenance) iden _ P j 


tified in treatment environments are also found in 
total institutions and educational and community 
environments. However, some environments have 
a unique component within a particular category 


which is peculiar to them. For example, work . ў 


pressure is specifically and solely relevant to work 
environments where things like time pressure, dead- 
lines, strain, urgency, and speed may dominate the 


job milieu. Another example, falling within the — ' 


personal development category, is "traditional so- 
cial orientation," a subscale on the University Resi- 
dence Environment Scale (URES). This variable 
accounts for the emphasis on dating, going to par- 
ties, and other traditional heterosexual interactions 
that one finds in student housing programs. 

The eight social climate scales discussed earlier 


were all developed at the Social Ecology Laboratory сй 


at Stanford University. Can relationship, personal 
development, and system maintenance and system 
change variables be identified in other organiza- 
tional climate scales? Тһе results of eight dif- 
ferent investigators are utilized and summarized in 


Table 2. 
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oj limate Scales _ 
Scale Relationship Personal development ракш саг and 
Organizational Climate Index | Closeness, Intellectual climate, Orderliness, 
(Stern, 1970) group life personal dignity, impulse control (constraint) 
á achievement standards 
lege. and University Community Awareness, Practicality, 
nvironment Scale scholarship propriety 
` (Pace, 1969) ‘ 
0 5 
Tnstitutional Functioning Institutional esprit Intellectual-aesthetic, Freedom, 
Inventory (Peterson, 1970) extracurriculum, democratic governance, 
ы : concern for improvement. self-study and planning, 
of society, concern for innovation, 
concern for undergraduate“ human diversity 
learning 
concern for advancing 
knowledge, 
meeting local needs 
earning Environment Intimacy, Difficulty, Formality, 
Inventory (Walberg, 1969) friction, speed goal direction, 
| cliqueness, democratic, 
apathy, disorganization, 
favoritism diversity 
"a Irganizational Climate Esprit, Thrust, Production emphasis, 
~ Description Questionnaire intimacy, hindrance aloofness 
es & Croft, 1963) consideration, 
* н disengagement 
ire | Managerial support, Agent independence Managerial structure 
intraagency conflict, 
new employee concern 
Warmth, Responsibility, сае 
support, risk, 
conflict, standards, 
identity reward 
Group cohesiveness Group performance Leadership and role delineation 


asic logic and conceptualization appears to 
with the scales of other investigators. 
r example, the College and University Environ- 
nt Scale (Pace, 1969) has five subscales: (a) 
mmunity describes a friendly, cohesive group- 
oriented campus and is. clearly a relationship di- 
mension; (5) awareness. describes a concern about 
ersonal, poetic, and political meaning, self-under- 
anding and reflectiveness: and is clearly a personal 
development dimension; (c) зс lar describes an 
environment characterized by intellectuality, scho- 
lastic discipline, and academic achievement and is 


considerate, mannerly, proper, and conventional . 
and where group standards of decorum are impor- 
tant. To the extent to which this variable empha- 
sizes order and clarity within the environment it | 
belongs in the category of system maintenance; (6) 
practicality describes an environment characterized — 
by organization, enterprise, material benefits, and 
social activities. This is also a system maintenance | 
dimension, since its essential aspect reflects orderly | 
supervision and organization. 

The second test reviewed is the Institutional 
Functioning Inventory (Peterson, Centra, Hart- 
nett, & Linn, 1970). This instrument also lends - 
itself to ауа кн and universities and pro- 


vides 11 variables judg 
А higher education. Insti! 
"a relationship dimension. The following belong to 
the dimension of system maintenance and system 
change: freedom (lack of restraint on academic or 
personal life), democratic governance (extent of 
opportunity for participation in decision making), 
self-study and planning (emphasis on continuous 
L long-range planning for the total institution), con- 
cern for innovation (commitment to experimenta- 
tion with new ideas for educational practice), and 
human diversity (heterogeneity of faculty and stu- 
7 dent body in background and attitudes). The em- 
phasis of these variables is on system change, which 
T generally tends to be more strongly prevalent in 
"most university environments than is system main- 
“tenance. Finally, the other five variables belong to 


"Jectual-aesthetic extracurricular interests (availa- 
bility of activities and opportunities for intellectual 
and aesthetic stimulation outside the classroom), 
concern for improvement of society, concern for 
undergraduate learning, concern for advancing 
knowledge, and meeting local needs (emphasis on 
providing educational and cultural opportunities for 
adults in the surrounding area). 
Table 2 indicates subscales for two other organi- 
zational climate scales relevant to educational en- 
| vironments, that is, the Learning Environment In- 
ventory (Walberg, 1969) and the Organizational 
ы Climate Description Questionnaire (Halpin & Croft, 
1963). The elements identified by these two scales 
_ сап be conceptualized as falling within the three 
basic categories. 
- From results based on both educational and in- 
dustrial environments, Stern (1970) identified two 
major types of second-order factor dimensions using 
the Organizational Climate Index (OCI). He indi- 
cated that the OCI factor structure essentially repli- 
"cates his former scale, the CCI. Stern reported that 
"the OCI has been factored three times. One analy- 
"sis was based on the responses of teachers in ele- 
E mentary, junior high, and senior high schools; a 
_ second on Peace Corps trainees; and a third on 
- technicians émployed in three different industrial 
‘sites. Six factors were extracted in a first-order 
analysis and two in. a second-order analysis. Stern 
(1970) summarized his results as follows: 


The first of the second-order factors describes a variety of 
Press for facilitating growth and self-enhancement; the 


DUE These tend to confirm the hypothesized dis- 
ine drawn earlier between anabolic and catabolic press 


the personal development dimension, that is, intel- . 


No i RII í 
Stern did not explicitly make a distinction b 
tween relationship and personal development dimen- 
sions. He also did not include system change di- —— 
mensions in his category of control or system main- — 
tenance press. On the other hand, two variables : 
which appear to be relationship dimensions were 
identified by Stern as closeness and group life. 
"Three of Stern’s variables appear to reflect personal 
development. He called these intellectual climate, 
personal dignity, and achievement standards. 
Stern's last two system maintenance factors are — 
labeled orderliness and impulse control. 

Stern's conceptualization is based on factor solu- 
tions and closely coincides with our conceptualiza- 
tion, strongly supporting the notion that there is a 
limited number of underlying patterns which can 
characterize a rather large and varied group of so- - 
cial environments. 

Two more examples (Table 2) show similar con- 
ceptualizations. The Agency Climate Question- 
naire (Schneider & Bartlett, 1970) and the Climate 
Questionnaire (Litwin & Stringer, 1968) were both 
constructed to assess industrial environments. The 
ACQ is primarily for insurance agencies and has 
subscales such as (а) managerial support (managers 
take an active interest in agents as individuals) , 
(b) managerial structure (managers require that | 
agents adhere strictly to budgets), and (c) agent 
independence (agents receive an accurate picture of 
job potential when they are contacted). Some of 
the Litwin and Stringer dimensions are (а) warmth 


- (the feeling of general: good fellowship that pre- 


vails in a work group. atmosphere), (б) support 
(the perceived helpfulness of the managers and 
other employees in the group), (c) identity (the 
feeling that the employee belongs to the company 
and is a valuable member óf a working team), (d) 
responsibility (the feeling of being one's own boss 
and not having to double check all of one’s deci- 
sions), (e) risk (the sense of riskiness and chal- 
lenge in the job and in the organization), and ( f) 
structure (the feeling that the employees have about . 
the constraints of the groups in terms of rules and 
regulations). Both scales are strikingly similar in 
basic dimensions to those identified by the Social 
Ecology Laboratory in very different environments. 
`. Finally, an example is provided by an assessment 
of group processes conducted by Fairweather, San- 
ders, Cressler, and Maynard (1969) in which they 
compared a ward-based with a community-based 
psychiatric treatment program. They found three 
dimensions which characterized group processes and 
labeled these dimensions (a) group cohesiveness 
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tion with leader), (5) group performance (perform- 
ance, reward, problem input, information input), 
(c) leadership and role delineation (leadership, role 
clarity). 

One may conclude from the work in this area that 
relationship, personal development, and system 
maintenance and system change dimensions must all 
be accounted for in order for an adequate and rea- 
sonably complete picture of the environment to 
emerge. 


Environmental Impact on Individual 
Functioning 


The study and assessment of environments are im- 
` portant because of their relevance to individual 
functioning. The “climate” of environments in 
which people function relates to their satisfaction, 
mood, and self-esteem and to their personal growth. 
{ Environments shape adaptive potentials as well as 
facilitate or inhibit initiatives and coping behavior. 
For example, environments that place an emphasis 
‘on relationship dimensions such as involvement and 
‘support usually have high morale (Cumming & 
Cumming, 1962). It has been demonstrated that 
psychiatric wards and correctional units that em- 
phasize autonomy and personal problem orientation 
have patients and residents who like the staff and 
feel they can develop their abilities and increase 
their self-confidence (Moos, 1974c). 

Social environments also have significant impact 
on more objective criteria of behavioral outcome. 
. For example, Moos, Shelton, and Petty (1973) 
related the social environment of psychiatric wards 
to objective indexes of treatment outcome as as- 
_ sessed by dropout rates (how many patients left the 

ward before treatment was completed), release rates 
(how rapidly were patients released from the ward), 
and community tenure (how long patients were able 
to stay in the community after release from the 
hospital). Two independent studies found that 
patients and staff perceived wards that had high 
dropout rates to be low in involvement, support, 
order and organization, and program clarity. 
Wards with high release rates were perceived as 
strongly emphasizing practical orientation, but in- 
clined toward “unexpressiveness,” whereas wards 
that kept patients out of the hospital longest were 
perceived as emphasizing autonomy, a practical 
. orientation, order and organization, and the open 
„expression of feelings, particularly angry feelings. 
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Similar results сап be seen іп the environment of 
military basic training companies. Moos (1973d) 
found that military company "climate" was related 
to important indexes of outcome, such as total 
performance on graded tests at the end of basic 
training, the AWOL (absent without official leave) 
rate, and the rate of sick call. Companies which 
did best on total performance criteria were those 
that emphasized both peer cohesion and officer sup- 
port. Companies with excessive sick call lists con- 
tained men who felt that the work was repetitious 
and boring, that there was no opportunity for lead- 
ership roles and no orientation to the company, and 
that they were ridiculed in front of others. Com- 
pany environments had effects on men’s moods, 
For example, companies with high scores on officer 
control and low scores on personal status had men 
who felt more anxious. Companies high on officer 
control and low on peer cohesion had men who felt 
more depressed. Companies high on officer control 
and low on both officer support and clarity had men 
who felt more hostility, Thus, one finds specific 
relationships between dimensions of basic training - 
company environments and types of negative effects. 

Stressful environments have been shown to have 
cumulative long-term effects on those who function 
within them. Caffrey (1969) studied the environ- 
ments of Benedictine and Trappist monks and _ 
found a prevalence of coronary heart disease in 
those environments characterized as competitive 
with a sense of time urgency. Sales (1969) sug- 
gested in his review that environments with work 
overload are implicated as precursors of cardiovas- 
cular disease, 

In an extensive review of the literature, Kiritz 
and Moos (in press) concluded that the evidence _ 
supports the hypothesis that “social environmental 
factors have pronounced effects on human physio- 
logical processes." "They suggested that 


the social stimuli associated with the relationship dimen- - 
sions of support, cohesion and affiliation generally have _ 
positive effects—enhancing normal development and reduc- _ 
ing recovery time from illness, for example. Goal Orienta- 


tion and System Change dimensions such as responsibility, — 


work pressure, and change can increase the likelihood of 
stress and disease. 


Toward an Optimum Environment 


What are the criteria by which environment can be 
judged as favorable? Lewis Mumford (1968) 
viewed an ideal environment as “seeking continuity, 
variety, orderly and purposeful growth” as opposed | 


to an environment that “magnifies authoritarian 


power and minimizes or destroys human initiative, 
self-direction, and self-government [p. 221].” 
Mumford suggested that optimum environments are 
organic and the qualities that make them desirable 
have to do with people, not “machines.” 

There are, of course, no clear, well-defined cri- 
teria for an ideal environment that can meet every- 
one’s requirements. Inhabitants of specific environ- 
ments would undoubtedly have different criteria and 
different goals. The point is, however, that the 
likelihood of achieving an optimum environment is 
greatly facilitated when critical decisions about 
changing the environment are in the hands of the 
people who function within the environment. For 
an outsider to impose the kind of order and struc- 
ture according to his own unique view of “Utopia” 
would undoubtedly result in strong resistance which 
can manifest itself in many subtle and disguised 
ways. 

Moos (1974c) has presented a methodology for 
facilitating social change which is particularly rele- 
vant to small environments that have a moderate to 
high frequency of interactions among milieu mem- 
bers. The approach has four basic components: 


1. Everyone involved in the environment is 
given the opportunity to report his view of how 
the current environment is functioning on the rele- 
vant dimensions discussed earlier. In addition, all 
participants are asked to convey information about 
their conceptualizations of an ideal social system. 
Thus, the goals and general value orientations of 
the milieu occupants are systematically assessed. 

2. Individualized feedback is then given on the 
results of these assessments. Particular attention 
is paid to similarities and differences in the percep- 
tions of various important groups within the en- 
vironment; for example, in a hospital setting: pa- 
tients versus doctors and nurses; in an industrial 
setting: workers versus management; in a class- 
room: students versus teachers. In addition, em- 
phasis is placed on the similarities and differences 
between the “real” and the “ideal” social environ- 
ment and the subsequent implications for change. 

3. Practical planning of specific methods by 
which change might occur along specified dimen- 
sions is then instituted. This planning is usually 
done with the help of a social systems change “fa- 
cilitator? who is experienced in the ways in which 
different types of social systems can change. 

4. The change process itself is assessed by one 
or more reassessments of the characteristics of the 
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social environment. These results are continuously 
fed back to the participants providing an ongoing, 
systematic approach to achieving the kind of en- 
vironment participants would like to have. 


This methodology is linked with concepts of 
problem-solving, coping, and adaptive behavior. 
Many theorists have discussed each individual's ac- 


‚ tive need for involvement and for the prediction and 


control over his own environment (White, 1959). 
The active propensities of man as scientist of dif- 
ferent aspects of stimulation and variety-seeking 
motivation and of the importance of cognition and 
information seeking are central to planning effec- 
tive social change methods. This approach is con- 
sistent with these important needs which include 
actively helping to mold one's social environment in 
desired directions. Its use may even help some 
individuals achieve a new competence, that of being 
able to change and control their own environment. 
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A. fundamental assumption underlying the assess- 
ment of personality traits is that people have some 
generalized ways of behaving that can be observed ` 
across a variety of situations. The large number 
of research articles, graduate courses, and text- 
books dealing with the assessment of personality 
traits illustrates that many individuals are proceed- 
ing as if this fundamental assumption were true. 

Mischel (1968), in a very considered way, argued 
that personality traits are constructs of the ob- 
server, which may have little or nothing to do with 
generalized behavior patterns of the observed. He 
reviewed data which showed that the structure of 
personality traits which come from trait ratings of 
peers can be duplicated by people rating others 
after being in the same room for less than 15 min- 
utes (Passini & Norman, 1966). These data, of 
course, are not definitive in supporting Michel’s 
position with respect to the behavioral validity of 
traits ? (Wiggins, 1973); nevertheless, Michel’s re- 
view of the personality assessment literature clearly 
announces that data are sorely lacking that would 
definitively support the notion that personality 
traits are components of a person’s behavior which 
are consistent across situations. 

Mischel summarized data which indicate that 
stability in behavior is highest for intellectual and 
cognitive variables, where the situations used in 
eliciting the behavior have a high degree of simi- 
larity. Investigations of the cross-situational sta- 
bility of social behavior, however, most frequently 
reveal а. low degree of stability from situation to 
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2 Mischel’s position on personality assessment is far more 
extensive than a criticism of the trait approach} he presents 
a rationale for an alternative strategy to personality assess- 
ment (see Mischel, 1973). х 
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situation; this is in sharp contrast with expecta 
tions from the trait viewpoint. The disconfirming 
data for the fundamental assumption underlying | 
the assessment of personality traits have a long and - 
extensive history in the professional literature. 
Hartshorne and May (1928) reported a program of 
research which found a high degree of specificity 
for honesty in children. Mann (1959) reviewed 
the literature on the relationships between per- 
sonality traits and behavior in groups, covering 
studies reported in the period from 1900 to 1957, . 
and found little or no association between these two 
classes of variables. | 

It is certainly striking to find that this area of 
psychology; which has a long theoretical and em- 
pirical history and which has provided the bases for — 
an extensive app ied technology, cannot answer a 
challenge to demonstrate the validity of the trait 
approach. Highest priority should be given to 
remedy this deficiency. 

Establishing the validity of the trait approach _ 
will require an extensive amount of research and | 
development. The assessment of personality traits 
is not a unitary undertaking ; techniques of assess- 
ment vary on several dimensions, which include: | 
(a) self-description data versus the judgments of 
others, (5) structured or unstructured test stimuli, 
(c) structured or unstructured response options to 
the test stimuli, (d) objective or subjective methods 
for scoring the responses, and, of course, (e) the 
topic of the trait itself. : Я 

Some evidence which gives support to the validity 
of the trait approach has already been reported. 
Winder and Wiggins (1964) demonstrated that in- 
dividual differences in the social reputation which 
boys had among their peers for aggressiveness and PU 
for dependency were related to objectively recorded 2 
differences in the overt behavior of these boys in 
situations where aggressive and dependent behavior 
had a high likelihood of occurring. Gormly, 
Gormly, and Johnson (1972), dealing explicitly 
with the paucity of data supporting the validity of 
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stable individual differences, examined the con- 


sistency of four sociobehavioral responses which. 


people use following disagreement with another. 
The four responses (conformity, underrecall of the 
extent of disagreement, interpersonal rejection of 
the disagreeing person, and devaluation of the sig- 
nificance of the disagreement episode) were studied 
for individuals who each participated in three ses- 
sions which differed in the kinds of disagreement 
topics and the extent of disagreement, The authors 
` found a substantial amount of consistency in the 
extent to which subjects used these four responses 
in the three disagreement situations. Ross (1966) 
eported convergence between teacher ratings of 
- dependency in nursery school children and objective 
indicators of dependency in the behavior of the 
- children. These three studies indicate that some 
` traits measured in certain ways have demonstrated 
- ап acceptable level of validity; additional examples 
` of trait validity from the professional literature, 
however, are not extensive. 

The following study was designed to extend in- 
formation of the validity of personality traits by 
using peer ratings of aggressiveness for male college 
` students. Pairs were formed in which one member 
. was high on aggressiveness and the other person 
| was low on aggressiveness according to peer ratings. 
Tn each session a pair was observed through a one- 
way mirror by groups of nonprofessional judges 
- who made ratings at three points during the session 
regarding which member of the pair was more ag- 
gressive. Judgments were made (a) when the pair 
entered the room and seated themselves at a table 
- without speaking, (5) when the pair had spent ap- 

proximately 10 minutes discussing attitude topics 
on which they had opposite opinions, and (c) after 
the pair had played a game for cash rewards. The 
_ Purpose of the study was to examine the degree of 
convergence of aggressi scores between rat- 
ings by peers who shared a home environment with 
the subjects and ratings by judges who saw the 
= subjects behave for a brief period of time in the 
laboratory. 


в ula cT tbi 


. Method ә 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects were 16 male undergraduates from an eastern 
state university. Eight men came from one fraternity, and 
8 men came from another fraternity. Both fraternities are 
participating in a longitudinal study (an investigation of 
the biological correlates of personality traits). Judges were 
volunteers from an undergraduate course in the psychology 
of personality. 
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PROCEDURE 


Members of the fraternities rated themselves and othe 
members of their fraternity for aggressiveness. The for 
mat for rating peers involved a binary decision. Ratel 
were given а list of names of the members of their fra 
ternity who were participating in the longitudinal stu 
They were instructured to put a 1 next to the 

name if they considered the description "aggressive. ve 
with other people” to be characteristic of the person a 

to put a 0 next to the person's name if they did not con 
sider the descriptive statement to be characteristic of 
person. A person's score for aggressiveness was the proe 
portion of raters who said that the trait was descriptive 0 
him. There were 26 raters and 30 people being rated froi 
Fraternity A, and there were 26 raters and 31 people being 


the 4 persons who had the highest scores for aggressivene: 
and the 4 persons who had the lowest scores for aggressivi 
ness from each fraternity were asked to participate as 
paid research subjects in the present study; thus, we had 
8 high-aggressive people and 8 low-aggressive people ace 
cording to peer ratings. 
In addition to peer ratings, each person rated himself om 
a S-point scale of aggressiveness in the following format: 


Aggressive-assertive with other people 
———1 am more aggressive than most people. 
— — I am more aggressive than average. 
———1 am as aggressive as many other people—average.- 
— —1 am less aggressive than average. 

— — I am less aggressive than most people. 


Each person was given a partner for the meeting that 
was to be observed by the judges. All pairings consiste 
of one high-aggressive person and one low-aggressive pere 
son. In one half of the cases a person was matched with) 
someone from his own fraternity, and in the other 
of the cases a person was matched with someone frol 
the other fraternity. 

The subjects agreed to participate in the study kno 
only that they would be observed through a one-way 
mirror by undergraduates who would make judgments. 
about their social characteristics. They did not know that 
they had been selected on the basis of peer ratings of ag- 
gressiveness nor that they had been assigned a partner who 
was in contrast with them on some trait. 


CONDITIONS FOR MAKING JUDGMENTS 


The judges were seated in two rows in front of a larg 
one-way mirror which gave them good vision into 
experimental room. The high- and low-aggressive subje 
entered the experimental room accompanied by the experi 
menter who asked them to sit at a table in chairs which. 
would have them facing each other. 


person on their right (Judgment 1). The judges were 
asked to indicate what it was about the persons which. 
made them decide as they did. 

n When Judgment 1 was completed, the experimenter in- 
itiated an audio system which simultaneously let the judges 
hear the subjects and the experimenter and tape-record 
the session. 1 
- Previous to attending this session the subjects had com 
pleted a large survey of social attitudes. The experimenter 
selected a topic for which the two subjects held oppositi 


‘opinions and asked them to try to convince each other of 
the merits of their own position. The experimenter let 
them discuss the topic for appro: imately 10 minutes. If 
they resolved their differences or exhausted their presenta- 
tion of the issues before the 10 minutes were Over, the 
experimenter would give them another topic. i 
menter placed no constraints on how the subjects were to 
behave during the discussion period. 

When the experimenter terminated the attitude-discussion 
period, the judges made their second judgment. Again, 
they were asked to indicate which person was more ag- 
gressive-assertive with other people and to explain why 
they picked the person they did (Judgment 2). 

When Judgment 2 was completed, the experimenter read 
the following instructions to the subjects: 


I am going to show you words on cards. I would like 
fou to respond to the word by using it in a sentence, 
but only one of you may respond to each word. It is 
up to you which of you uses each word, but there is a 
certain pattern of order in which you are supposed to 
respond. The only way you can determine the correct 
responding pattern is by trial and error. When one of 
you responds, I will tell you whether it was the right 
person or not. Each time I say “Wrong,” that pattern 
starts over again, If you can make six correct responses 
in a row between the two of you within 10 words, each 
of you will receive $2 for that pattern. We are going 
to do four patterns, so the most you can get for. par- 
ticipating in this experiment is $8. However, if you 
cannot carrectly solve any of the patterns, you will still 
get the $5 promised you for participation. You may, if 
you wish, discuss whatever you feel is necessary. The 
pattern has nothing to do with the actual word I show 
you. Are there any questions? 


After reading the instructions, the experimenter infor- 
mally explained the instructions. When the fourth game 
was completed, the judges were asked for their final judg- 
ment of which person was more aggressive (Judgment 3) 
and why they selected the particular person that they did. 

The total amount of time that each pair was observed 
by the judges was less than 25 minutes. Each group of 
judges observed and rated two sessions; therefore, there 
were four groups of judges for the eight pairs of subjects. 

One week following the initial sessions, the judges re- 
turned to listen to tape recordings of two attitude-discus- 
sion sessions. The judges had not observed the particular 
discussions which they heard at this session. After they 
listened to each pair discuss their differing opinions on 
attitude topics, the judges rated which person was more 
aggressive. The subjects were identified by their position 
on the topics. 

The total number of judges at the initial sessions was 50. 
The an number of judges who listened to the tapes 
was 36. 


Results 


Analyses of the data were conducted to examine 
psychometric properties of the aggression scores. 
The peer ratings of aggressiveness for each person 
were divided into two groups to examine the split- 
half convergence of trait attribution for two groups 
of raters within the fraternities. Each person had 
two aggression scores; each score Was based on the 
proportion of 13 raters who said the trait was char- 


acteristic of the person. 
coefficient was .81 for a sample of 61 men. 

The total proportion of peers who attributed ag- 
gressiveness to a person was correlated with the 


person’s self-description of his own aggressiveness. - 


There was only a moderated degree of convergence 
for these two scores of aggressiveness (r = .40, 
N = 52). 

Chi-square tests for association were conducted 
on the peer ratings and the data from the judges. 
The data were represented in 2 X 2 contingency 
tables: peer ratings of the subjects (high aggressive 
and low aggressive) and judges’ ratings of the sub- 
ject (high aggressive and low aggressive). 


acteristics and nonverbal mannerisms of the sub- 
jects, were significantly related to peer ratings 
(2292, dj=1, p < 01). This represented a 
65% agreement between the two groups of judges. 
The second judgment, which followed the comple- 
tion of the discussion of attitudes, had a larger 
chi-square value than Judgment 1 (xê = 16.0, df = 
1, р < 001). The third judgment, which followed 
the completion of the game, had the highest degree 
of concordance (72%) between peer ratings and 
judgments from observers in the laboratory (v= 
194, df=1, P< 1001). The contingency table 
for Judgment 3 is given in Table 1. 

Judgments which were based on tape recordings 
of the attitude-discussion sessions were not signifi- 
cantly associated with peer ratings (x^ = 2.0, df = 
1, p> 10). The final test for association ex- 
amined the number of correct and incorrect judg- 
ments (agreements with peer ratings) as а function 
of whether the members of the pairs came from the 
same fraternity Or from different fraternities. 
Whether the pairs were constituted of persons who 
came from the same fraternity or different fraterni- 
ties had no significant association with agreements 
or disagreements between judges and peer ratings 
(à = 1.8, df = 1,p > 10). $ { 


TABLE 1 


Relationship between Peer Ratings of Aggressiveness | 


and Judges’ Ratings of Aggressiveness 


Peer ratings 


4 Кашу Sa ааа ce TFI 
Judges’ ratings 

High Low 
ce [LM 
High 36 14 
Low 14 36 
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T T 


The split-half correlation — 


The 
first judgments, which were based on physical char- - 


The results of this study provide strong evidence 
for the position that social aggressiveness can ac- 
curately be considered as a personality trait; 
hat is, peer ratings of aggressiveness describe a 
recognizable component of a person's behavior 
Which is consistent across situations. This con- 
clusion is based on the high degree of agreement 
found in the split-half reliability of peers and the 
. ratings of judges who observed the subjects in a 
- laboratory setting. 
The choice of social aggressiveness as the trait 
be investigated in this study was influenced by 
eral considerations, notably the wide variance 
nd social importance which aggressiveness (or 
- dominance) has for so many animal species and 
E ilot work on a fraternity, which was not one of the 
— fraternities included in the present study, in which 
‘the split-half reliability of peer ratings was .92 for 
‘sample which had 31 cases. Therefore, it may 
| seem that we “stacked the deck" in an attempt to 
э 
owever, to represent the findings of this study as 
onstration of the general validity of the trait 
approach. The validity of each trait measured 
with any particular method will have to be de- 
termined empirically. - The findings of this study 
do present hard data which challenge general asser- 
ons claiming that the trait viewpoint has no sub- 
Stance whatsoever in describing some real facet of 
human behavior, 
; With the validity of peer ratings of aggressiveness 
ks clearly established, we can begin on four related 
b^ indertakings: finding a more economical way of 
gning a person an aggressiveness score which 


Fa 


gr i ess to people; developing the predictive 

А utili of aggressiveness scores; and establishing 
_ the validity of other personality traits, 

j finding an economical substitute for 
er ratings is likely to be a difficult one. The 
data from the r 
person's self-desc 


i 


iptic For example, 
rds with which you are re- 
uired to describe yourself probably vary from per- 
| to person, and the value (desirability) which 


ple place on traits is probably quite idiosyncra- 
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decisions strengthens the claim that the findings 


_ tic. Sources of variance which enter into fj 
Scores have been well discussed elsewhere in | 
literature on personality assessment (see Wi 
1968). 

While sources of unwanted variance which ente 
into self-descriptions probably have parallel form 
in peer ratings, using large samples of peer ra 
may result in the unwanted variance being à 
domly distributed in the ratings and, consequently 
having a negligible influence on each person's traj 
score. One immediate task is to find the minimu 
number of raters that can be used to approxi 
a larger sample of peer raters. 

Although this study has provided evidence 
peer ratings of aggressiveness describe a traitli 
component of behavior, we do not know what ob 
servable cues influence ratings of aggressiven: 
Obviously, it is not the content of what a per: 
says when he argues his position on social attitu 
topics with a disagreeing other, When the judi 
listened to tape recordings of the high-aggressi 
and low-aggressive pairs, their judgments of wht 
was more aggressive did not converge with peer 
ratings. The explanations of the raters on wl 
they selected a person as the more aggressive 8 
only moderately helpful at this point because ma 
people respond with abstractions of behavior га her 
than with observable events, Frequently, the rê 
sponders would say that they selected a person be 
cause he seemed more sure of himself, more co 
fident, or more assertive, Among the observab) 
cues most frequently given for naming one pers 
more aggressive than the other were direct eye сой 

tact, banging on the table to make a point, direct- 
ing who should respond during the game situation; 
and overtly showing dissatisfaction when the Té 
sponse during the game was said to be incorrect by 
the experimenter. When we know more about the: 
behavioral characteristics which constitute a trait, 
then we will be a long way toward specifying un 
what conditions we can expect good predic 
utility from a trait, JA 
The format of the present study provides a model 
through which the validity of other traits might: 

be demonstrated. In contrast to the “stacked e 

deck" evaluation of the method of this study, it is 

encouraging that the trait of social aggressiveness 
had such penetrance that the judges were able to 
be so accurate after less than 25 minutes of static: 

Observation. Consideration of the weak format. 

under which the judges were asked to make thei 


- of this study demonstrate validity for a personality 
trait and confronts radical challenges that the trait 
approach has no validity. 
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Beginning with the earliest studies by McClelland, 
Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell (1953), achievement 
. motivation research based on male subjects typi- 
cally has yielded significant and readily replicable 
findings. Until recently, however, this has not been 
the case when female subjects were used. An ex- 
ample of this discrepancy is that for males, achieve- 
ent-oriented instructions (emphasis on leadership 
capacity and intelligence) increase the McClelland 
t al (1953) need for achievement Score, while 
task-oriented, neutral, or relaxed instructions de- 
Press it. Comparable shifts have rarely been re- 
i "ported for females. Instead, both achievement and 
neutral instructional sets evoke equally high need 
for achievement scores in women (e.g., see Alper & 
" Greenberger, 1967; Veroff, Wilcox, & Atkinson, 
1953). Similar ies arise when other hy- 
theses are tested: Veroff, Feld, and Crockett 
1966), for example, hypothesized that picture cues 
_ Closely related to the storyteller’s own occupation 
- Would be less effective evokers of achievement 
` imagery than unrelated cues. This hypothesis held 
|. for male subjects, but not for female subjects. To 
. ite one more example, in the French and Lesser 
(1964) study, despite some positive support for the 
major hypothesis, the thrust of their main argument 
- Concerning achievement motivation in women was 
| Weakened in the end by a wholly unanticipated, 
statistically significant, contrary finding. 

In addition to the inconsistency of the findings 
across sexes, what is also striking is the relative 
paucity of studies based on females. A survey of 
the specialized texts in this area reveals just how 
minimal the research on women has been. The first 


- * This article was presented originally as the presidential 
. address at the meeting of the New England Р. ological 
- Association, New Haven, N paa 
` has been updated to include additional studies. 
| Requests for reprints should be sent to Thelma G. Alper, 
- Psychological Laboratory, Pendleton Hall, Wellesley Col- 
. lege, Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181, 
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ivation in College Women 
A Now-You-See-It-Now-You-Don't Phenomenon 


Connecticut, November 1971. It 


such text, The Achievement Motive (McClell: 
et al., 1953), devoted 8 of its nearly 400 pages to 
studies of women. Ву 1958, interest in the achieve- 
ment and related motives had grown so rapidly 
that the record book Motives in Fantasy, Action 
and Society (Atkinson, 1958) required.873 pages | 
to cover the literature, but the research on female 
achievement motivation was relegated to a single 
footnote (p. 77). Nine years later, Héckhau 
(1967) in The Anatomy of Achievement Motiva- і 
tion, concentrating on the more recent. American 


differences, а 
Clearly, between 1953 and 1967, researchers seem. 
to have been considerably less interested in female 
than in male achievement motivation. Why should. 
this have been the case? Do equivocal and/or _ 
contradictory findings discourage continued re- 
search? Perhaps so. But a more fundamental 
question is, Why sex differences in the first place 
Up: to this point, most researchers seem to have 
assumed that male and female achievement moti- 
vation is governed by essentially the same laws, de- 
spite the theoretical implications of Field's (1951) _ 
early findings. : S 
According to Field, achievement motivation im 
women, but not in men, is linked to the need f 
social acceptability, that is, the need to be liked. 
Prior manipulation of this need, it developed, could. 
raise the McClelland et al. (1953) need for achiev 
ment score of women but had no effect on the 3 
scores of men. McClelland et al. (1953) inter 
preted these findings to mean that for women 
the achievement motive is less central than the. 
affiliative motive, while the reverse is true for men. | 


Throughout the 1950s and 1960s a few investi- 
gators continued to’ use the original McClelland et 
al. (1953) approach for arousing achievement moti- 
vation, encouraged, perhaps, by Angelini’s (1955) 
findings that an achievement-oriented instructional 
set could significantly increase the achievement 
motivation scores of women as well as of men. 
Though Angelini’s results turned out to be no more 
readily replicable than those of Field, a number of 
seemingly relevant variables did begin to emerge. 
Among these were sex of the stimulus figures (Al- 
per, 1957; Lesser, Krawitz, & Packard, 1963; 
Veroff, Wilcox, & Atkinson, 1953), the effect of the 
sex and position of the stimulus figures relative to 
each other (Alper & Greenberger, 1967), differences 
in value orientation (French & Lesser, 1964; Les- 
ser et al., 1963), and age and family situation of 
the storyteller (Baruch, 1967). 

With the publication of Matina Horner’s (1969, 
1970) work, a more substantive answer to the ques- 
tion as to why the past research on women had not 
been more fruitful came into prominence: Women, 
according to Horner, do not really want to be 
achievers, they want to be liked. Field’s (1951) 
data had, of course, already pointed in this direc- 
tion. But now the evidence was more compelling. 
Given the stimulus “After first term finals, Anne 
finds herself at the top of her medical school class,” 
over 65% of Horner’s University of Michigan 
coeds told avoidance of success stories, while to 
the “John” form of the stimulus, over 9076 of 
the male subjects told success stories. Both the 
intrasex and intersex differences were statistically 
significant. Because the avoidance themas in the 
Anne stories focused mainly on Anne’s fear (a) 
that no one would like her now that she was so 
achieving, or (b) that because she was so achieving 
perhaps she was not really very feminine, Horner's 
findings would seem to indicate that even in these 
days of women's liberation, on the projective level 
at least, women still perceive female achievement 
to be incompatible with the values of our culture. 
How else can one explain the vehement denial of 
Anne's achievement? We are told “the computer 
made a mistake"; or “it was just a fluke”; or “she 
won't be able to keep it up." 


a 
* 


85% of these later subjects told avoidance stories! 
Our own data, based on Wellesley College under- 
graduates tested in the academic year 1970-1971, 
are of this same order. Given the Anne stimulus, 
almost 89% told avoidance stories. The sample 
here, though limited to 26 students, can be regarded 
as reasonably representative of the college popula- 
tion. 

To get a measure of how females would react to 
the John form of the stimulus, we used a second 
group of comparable size. Now the percentage of 
avoidance stories plummeted to 50, a significant 
shift from the 89% told to the Anne stimulus, 
though still higher than the less than 10% Horner 
(1968) originally reported for her male subjects. 
In other words, not only do these very bright 
women seemingly not want (expect) to be achievers 
themselves, but they may also expect (want) men 
to be less achievement motivated than men really 
are. Data obtained on a comparable sample of 40 
Dartmouth College males in response to the Anne 
stimulus did not support a similar pattern in men’s 
expectations of women. Quite to the contrary, 
only 62.5% of the men told avoidance stories,” as” 
compared with the 89% noted above in the Wel- 
lesley College data. This difference is statistically 


significant. Can it be that the nontraditional con- 


cept of the achieving woman is now more accepta- 
ble to men than to women? Two stories taken 
from the Dartmouth College sample convey the 
flavor of many of the protocols: The male story- 
teller recognizes Anne’s fear of success and tries to 
allay her anxiety. 


“Christ! I don't believe it.” 


Anne: 

John: “Anne, that’s great. I mean it's fantastic!” 

‘Anne: “I don’t know John, I mean, I never expected any- 
thing like this. I mean, God, I'm going to have to 
think about this.” 

John: "What's to think about, you made it, you're on 
top!” 

s.. * * * 
‘Anne did all the work assigned to her during the term and 


——— 


2 N. Marcuse & E. McMonagle. 
in College Males. Unpublished paper, 1971. 
tion. 


Achievement Motivation 
In prepara- 
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1968, | 


A 


the top of her class at the end of finals. When she realized 
this she was very pleased but subconsciously worried about 
the reactions her fellow students would have. Would they 
think her above them and avoid her? This bothered her to 
such an extent that she tried to keep it to herself but one 
day soon after a good íriend approached her and said, 
"Congratulations, Anne, I hear you're at the top of your 
class. I’m really proud of you.” And Anne was too. 


Lois W. Hoffman’s (personal communication, 
February 1973) recent replication of Horner's 
- (1968) original design suggests that the traditional 
. concept of the achieving man may also be becoming 
less acceptable to men. Tested in the early 1970s, 
© 1995 of Hoffman’s University of Michigan male 
- Subjects told avoidance of success stories to the 
| John stimulus. This is a striking change from the 
less than 10% avoidance Horner obtained approxi- 
ately eight years earlier. Hoffman’s female sub- 
jects, however, did not show a comparable shift 
over time. Instead, avoidance of success continued 
ji j be the major female response to the Anne stimu- 
. lus. ' 
- But can we really conclude from the studies to 
date that American women do not want to be 
achievers? Variations in the percentages of avoid- 
. ance stories from study to study are fairly large, 
. Suggesting that sampling differences, as well as the 
. wide range in years of testing, may be affecting the 
results. In addition, Anne’s achievement is in a 
traditionally female-inappropriate field, that is, 
i Is this what makes Anne's success so 
‘dangerous? To answer this question, in one set of 
- Studies we dropped the medical school reference 
. leaving only “After first term finals, Anne finds her- 
Self at the top of her class" As predicted, in re- 
x i peated samplings at Wellesley College, the reworded 
225, Stimulus evoked. significantly fewer avoidance stor- 
ies than the original wording; the percentage typi- 
Cally approached 50. Similar results have been 
2 obtained with female subjects tested in other nonco- 
educational settings; For example, in a study done 
7 in two southern colleges, one for black women, the 
.. Other for white women, the new wording evoked 
36% avoidance of success stories for the black 
sample and exactly 50% for the white sample.* 
If the cultural stereotype has been the real vil- 
lain here, then changing the stimulus to read “Af- 
ter first term finals, Anne [John] finds herselt 


. . 8B. Grainger, B. Kostick, & Y. Staley. A Study of 
Achievement Motivation of Females in Two Southern, Non- 
coeducational Segregated Colleges, Unpublished Paper, 

1970, In preparation. 
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f] at the top of her [his] nursin 
class” should result in a significant increas, 
percentage of success stories in female subjeci 
a significant decrease of such stories in male 
jects. To date we have tested only the first 
this proposition. In this study, the subjects 
enrolled in two different noncoeducational coll 
One group consisted of 30 junior college women, 
of whom were preparing to be nurses; the other of- 
37 women in a small, four-year liberal arts college, 
Within each group, half were given the “Anne 
medical school” stimulus, and half the “Anne nurs- 
ing school” stimulus. The hypothesis was upheld 
only for the first group, those who were preparing. 
to be nurses. For these subjects, the medical school | 
form evoked 20% success stories; the nursing 
school form, 86% success stories. This difference | 
was statistically significant (x? = 7.23, p< 01). 
Tn the liberal arts sample, however, the two forms 
evoked success and avoidance stories about equally 
often. The striking finding with this latter group 
was the valuing of a liberal arts education and the 
devaluing of nursing as a career for women. 
Whether the “nursing school” stimulus, would yield 
similar results in a sample drawn from a more 
prestigious four-year liberal arts college remains to 
be seen. Similarly, should we expect professionally 
oriented but not nursing-oriented females to re- _ 
spond as the nurses do, that is, with success stories? 

In short, the now-you-see-it-now-you-don't phe- _ 
nomenon in female achievement motivation research — 
may be attributable to wide differences in how the _ 
motive has been measured. Yet, if we are to ac- _ 
count for the sizable group of coeds who do tell suc- 
cess stories (35% in Horner's original sample; 50% 
at Wellesley College when the medical school re 
erence was omitted), the search must go beyond - 
sampling and stimulus variables, a 


scores of women. Field, it will be remembered, had 
proposed as early as 1951 that being liked 

more important to women than to men. Morrison t 
(1954) finding that the need for achievement scores 
of females elected by their peers to positions of 
leadership were significantly higher than those of. 
nonoffice holders is consistent with Field's proposal. 
if one assumes, as Morrison did, that females who. | 
seek office are more concerned with peer acceptance 
(i.e., popularity with peers) than females who do _ 
not. Three years later, Alper (1957) reported simi- 
lar results, but only when the stimulus figure Was - 


` peser et al. (1963) 


Е. tivities involved intellectual pursuits. 
` this was not the whole story because, 


E orientation is nontraditional. 
Dothesis, three considerations have dominated our . 
and construction ofa. 


Core appropriate for 
not yet become explicit. 

The first step in this direction was taken by 
when an unexpected, statisti- 
cally significant interaction emerged in their data: 
Bright, high-achieving high school girls scored. 


higher on need for achievement only when respond- 


ing to female picture stimuli under an achievement- 


oriented, as compared to a more neutral, instruc- 
- tional set, while equally bright underachievers 


male pictures. The 
both groups would 


showed the increase only to the 
authors had anticipated that 


-show the increase to both sets of pictures, Using 
- Mead's ( 
“et al. (1963) argued that unlike the underachievers, 

the high achievers do not accept the cultural stereo- 


1949) sex role stereotype argument, Lesser 


type that achievement is female inappropriate. A 


follow-up study by French and Lesser (1964) sup- 


ported this interpretation only in part. Using a 
specially designed role-orientation value measure, 
they found that woman's-role-oriented college 
women did indeed score higher on need for achieve- 
ment, as measured by French's Insight Test, when 
responding to statements about women engaged in 
domestic and social activities, while intellectually 
oriented college women scored higher when the ac- 


regardless of 
individual role orientation, achievement scores were 
always higher under the intellectual set when the 
stimulus involved males. Apparently, the values 
of the culture can transcend personal values. The 
extent to which the particular format of the value- 
orientation measure (as used in this study, “answer 
as you think most girls would answer”) may favor 
this type of transcendence is worth considering. 
This should not, however, negate the seeming im- 
Portance of the role-orientation variable. And this 
is where our work at Wellesley College began. 

Our basic hypothesis has been 
role oriented women, as in Mead’s (1949) frame- 


. Work, are less likely to be achievement oriented 


(eg., career oriented) than women whose role 
In testing this hy- 
Tesearch: (a) the need for, 
viable role-orientation measure; (5) the selection of 
stimulus cues for evoking achievement motivation; 
and (c) the development of methods for scoring the 


‘cedures we used for meeting each of these objec- 


But clearly - 


that traditionally - 


resulting protocols. Since the rationale of the pro- 


cluded here, 
P ‚ out a number of standardized - 
femininity-masculinity scales, we finally decided to 
design our own. The end product, known now as 
the Wellesley Role-Orientation Scale (WROS), isa _ 
24-item pencil-and-paper self-rating scale consisting | 
of three 7-item subscales and three filler items 
The three areas tapped by the subscales are (a) 
traits college girls generally regard as “feminine 
rather than as “masculine”; '(b) role activities 
they find acceptable for themselves as women; and 
(c) career and/or career-oriented activities they 
consider more appropriate for men ; 


it the 38-item Levinson and Huffman (1955) Tra- 
ditional Family Ideology Scale (TFI). Presented. 
as a "questionnaire designed to sample opinions - 
and attitudes toward 
the subject was originally required to ‘indicate 
merely agreement or disagreement 
We are now using a 7-point scale (from strongly 
disagree to strongly agree). Unlike French and 
Lesser (1964), we ask the subject to answer in - 
terms of how she herself feels about each statement. 
In repeated samplings, the correlations between the 
TFI and the WROS continue to be positive and 
‘highly significant (i.e., high-WROS scorers favor a 


scorers do not). 
seems to correlate 
stereotype 
Broverman, : 
at all with the Crowne-Marlowe 
Desirability Scale. _ 

The first extensive use of the WROS with 
“Wellesley College undergraduates was begun in th 
academic year 1964-1965. At that time, the typi- 


‘cal range of scores for unselected samples, using — 


` the agree-disagree format, was 5-19, the total pos- 
sible range being 0-21. 
score ined at 8.5. By 1969, the typical range 


dropped to just under 8. In current samplings at 
elles comparable noncoedu- 


cational eastern schools, 
but at the lower end t 


more occasional 


ul‏ سم د 
4B. Grainger. К‏ | 
Relationship to‏ 
‘Unpublished honors thesis,‏ 

preparation. 


Sex-Role Orientation in College Womt 
Wellesley College, 1971. In 
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than for women. | 
Тп our current work, the WROS has imbedded in _ 


problems facing college girls,” _ 


with each item. — 


traditionally oriented family pattern; low-WROS | 
On the other hand, the WROS 


The Motive to Avoid Success and Its. 


Through 1967, the average { 


7 ore constricted, 4-14, and the average had . 


he average now app! Р 
expected, moreover, the range for a small “соп- 
sciousness-raising" group, a highly selected Welles- 
ley College sample, is very constricted, 1-8. Yet 
even for constricted. samples, the scores continue 
to have validity. Dividing the distributions into 
thirds, highs and lows within these constricted dis- 
tributions differ from each other in the same ways 
as do highs and lows from wider distributions. 
What are these differences, and how have we tested 
for them? 

Having suspected that the now-you-see-it-now- 
you-don't aspect of previous findings in this area 
might in part be attributable to differences in the 
strength of the achievement cues, we chose for 
our initial study the two pictures which Veroff, 
Atkinson, Feld, and Gurin (1960) had found par- 
ticularly effective for arousing achievement imagery 
in adult subjects, namely, their “chem lab" and 
“machine shop" pictures. The chem lab shows two 
‘women in a laboratory setting; in the machine shop 
the two figures are men. In both, one person is 
watching, while the other is actively working at 
a task. 

. Using the McClelland et al. (1953) creative 
ч ‘imagination instructions, but omitting all references 
to leadership capacity and intelligence, we found 
that both pictures did indeed pull strong achieve- 
ment imagery as measured by their discrete vari- 
able scoring approach. But the need for achieve- 
ment scores so derived did not differentiate between 
4 . subjects who scored at different points along the 
_ WROS continuum, nor did the total score distin- 
guish between successful and unsuccessful achieve- 
ment striving. A more clinically oriented scoring 
Scheme was needed. Since even a cursory review 
TS of the stories revealed a number of different themas, 
we decided to try a thema analysis. We subse- 
quently learned that Horner (1968) had also aban- 
doned the McClelland et al. (1953) scoring system 
ош favor of a thema analysis and that only then 
. . did the striking sex differences in her data emerge. 

For reasons detailed elsewhere (Alper, 1973), 
blind thema analysis works well for the chem lab 
— stimulus and less well for the machine shop. For 
. the chem lab, four major thema categories emerge: 
successful achievement; dangers of achieving; task 
completion devoid of achievement striving; and 
themas unrelated either to achievement or task 
completion. Within Horner’s framework, the 


` avoidance of success. : ] 
With rare exceptions, thema category and role 
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four would reduce to two categories: success and : 


— ever after. 


<. "y E 

found to be clearly related: Success stories are sig- 
nificantly more often told by low-WROS scor 
(subjects who score in the lower third of the WROS ` 
distribution) than by high-WROS scorers (subjects 
who score in the upper third). In Wellesley College 
parlance, the first group is referred to as the “low 
fems,” or “lows,” the second group as the “high 
fems,” or “highs.” Some highs also tell success 
stories, but as is shown below, their stories differ 
markedly from lows’ success stories. “Danger” 
stories appear at both ends of the WROS continuum 
with about equal frequency, while task completion 
and unrelated themas are more typical of highs than 
of lows. 

Lows' success stories include four subthemas: 
hard work pays off; support by an achieving 
model; achievement through cooperative effort; and 
achievement facilitated by competition or rivalry. 
Here is an example of the hard work pays off 
subthema, as told by a low: 


Чоп, as measured by the WROS, have | 


This lady scientist, like Madame Curie, is about to make 
an amazing discovery. She has been trying for months to 
find a cure for cancer and in spite of almost giving up 
because of repeated failures, she and her assistant know 
that this is the moment. If she drops the right amount 
of solution into the tube, it will neutralize and that will 
be the answer to her years of effort. She will do it. 


The next story, also told by a low, illustrates the 
support subthema: 


The instructor is showing her student how to do a step 
in a complicated experimental procedure. The student has 
been working on the experiment for some time, and is 
nearly at the end of her work. She is observing carefully 
what the other woman does, and, when she returns to her 
own work, will repeat the procedure with care and preci- 
sion and will be able to finish her project and achieve 
significant results. The instructor would like the student 
to become an able scientist, and is pleased with her work. 


Highs’ success stories are characterized by very 
different subthemas. These include instrumental 
success (the achievement is instrumental to the 
gratification of a need other than achievement qua 
achievement, usually affiliation); woman as man’s 
helper; and to achieve, women have to work harder 
than men. An example of each, as told by highs, 
follows: 


{Instrumental success] Two unmarried Wellesley College 
chemistry professors are titrating a solution. They expect 
to find a new theory of nuclear activity involved in the 
solution process that will be critical to the instant coffee 
concerns. They hope to make a lot of money so they can 
go on a cruise and meet some eligible bachelors. They 
both fall in love with MIT professors and live satisfiedly 


i 


for the hospital in a 


surgeon's resear 
wanted to do something for a career with research work 
filling the bill. They don't want fame but rather to help 
mankind in their small way to find a cure for hepatitis. 
They will be of great assistance to the doctor and will 
perform a valuable function in doing the tasks that the 
doctor doesn't have time to do. 


Note that the first story is present oriented (find- 
ing husbands), while the second appears to be 
future oriented (after marriage). Stories in this 
latter category often explicitly state that the women 
no longer have young children to tend to. 

The next story illustrates a high’s version of the 
hard work pays off thema, with the special twist 
that to succeed, a woman would have to work harder 
than a man: 


It is a time when women scientists are not common. 
They are in the minority and are often looked down upon 
by men. Therefore, they have to work extra hard to prove 
themselves. These two female technologists are working 
on a biochemistry experiment. The one standing is trying 
to train the younger woman whom she feels has much 
potential. Through their hard work and dedication to their 
project they will succeed, They will not only make a name 
for themselves ... - 


Since the project is successful, the protocol qualifies 
as successful achievement. But whether the 
achievement finally wins them acceptance by men 
is less certain, The story remains unfinished. 
Moreover, a downgrading of the status of the 
women (here to technologists) occurs to this stimu- 
lus only in the stories told by highs. 

Combining the dangers of success, task comple- 
tion, and unrelated imagery themas into a single 
category, avoidance of success, it is clear that it is 
the highs, not the lows, who tell such stories. The 
difference between the two groups is statistically 
significant. As noted above, both highs and lows 
tell stories involving dangers of success. But there 
is a striking between-group difference in the nature 
of the projected danger: For highs, the danger is 
either to the person of the achiever or to her inter- 
personal relationships; for lows, the danger is that 
the project will fail. Thus, it is the highs’ avoid- 
ance pattern, rather than the lows’, which is the 
better fit for Horner’s (1968, 1969, 1970) category 
of avoidance of success as a way of coping with the 
fear of being disliked. 


5In the McClelland et al. (1953) scoring system, “dan- 
ger” stories would qualify as achievement imagery (AD, 
whereas task completion stories and stories unrelated to 
achievement would be scored as TI and UI, respectively. 


Here is an example of a danger of s 
as told by a high: — 


The lady with the test tube is a movie star who has 
sunk to doing TV commercials. The other is an admiring 


nobody [who] pities her . ... They both fade into obliv- - і 


ion, No опе will like them or pay attention to them . . . . 
The star commits suicide and the other marries a florist. 
and gets fat. 


The story, though perhaps tongue in cheek, seems 
to have a moral: A career, even a glamorous one, 
can only lead to “oblivion”; better to settle for the 
more conventional, if somewhat unshapely, role of 
the married woman. 

The downgrading of the status of women in the 
chem lab situation turns out to be more charac- 
teristic of highs than of lows only when both stimu- 
lus figures are female. It does not hold when the 
stimulus involves a man and a woman. Using 
specially posed picture stimuli,’ we had expected 
that highs would perceive the male as having the 
higher status regardless of his role, worker or 
watcher, while lows would assign the figures equal 
status roles. But the chi-square analysis of the 
data failed to support this simplistic prediction. 
On the other hand, the overall results are consistent 
with the role theory framework of the research as 
а whole. Though both pictures now tend to evoke 
more success stories from highs than from lows 
(10 < p > 05), unlike lows, highs typically attrib- 
ute the success to the man: When the man is the 
worker, he achieves his goal, he solves the problem 


.at hand; when the woman is the worker, the, man . 


instructs her, that is, tells her how to perform the 
task, and if the project is successful, it is the man 
who is credited with the achievement, the woman 
serving merely as his assistant. In lows’ success 
stories, the success is the result either of the joint 
efforts of the two people or of the woman in the 
role of the worker. In other words, highs continue 
to perceive achievement as female inappropiate; 
lows do not. 


But life for the achievement motivation re- 


searcher is never simple when the subjects аге fe- —.— 
males. The results just reported were based on .— 


data obtained at Wellesley College in September 


METTI 


6T. G. Alper, Н. Leet, E. Bragg, & D. Z. Eister. The 
Effect of the Sex of the Stimulus-Cue Figures on the 
Achievement Fantasies of College Women. Unpublished 
paper, 1972. In preparation. 


7The seeming age differences } fi 
the original chem lab picture, their relative positions and. 


postures, as well as the laboratory equipment, were repro- _ 


duced as closely as possible in the new stimuli. 
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between the two figures И: 


КМК 


71 on. c The sul 
were 24 upperclassmen, all member: of | limited- 
enrollment upper level course enti The Psycho- 


logical Implications of Being Female.” Because 

students accepted in the course are required to meet 

several departmental prerequisites, the sample, 
` though captive, could be regarded as a self-selected, 
special interest group. Would a less psychologi- 
cally sophisticated sample of underclassmen respond 
- in the same way? To answer this question, we 
tested the 113 women in our beginning psychology 
course, dividing them at random into two groups. 
The woman-watching-man-working picture was 
‘shown to one group; the man-watching-woman- 
working picture, to the other. Differences in the 
hi "WROS scores of the two groups were well within 
`, the limits of chance. 
„ A chi-square analysis of the data failed to con- 
firm the findings for the older group because now 
‘both pictures tended to evoke more avoidance of 
“success than success themas. In the group given 
the woman-watching stimulus, 80% of the lows and 
82% of the highs told avoidance stories (р < .01 
within each group). То the man-watching stimu- 
3 lus, 69% of the lows and 80% of the highs told 
E | avoidance stories. The difference for lows was 


ic 


nificance (.10 < p> .05). Incidentally, both pic- 
E. tures evoked significantly more avoidance than 
Success themas in middle-WROS scorers. 
йт Оп {һе surface, then, the data for these younger, 
less -psychologically sophisticated college women 
are seemingly more consistent with Horner’s (1968) 
basic Anne stimulus findings than with either our 
original chem lab data or the new data for the older 
Ў - group. It is only when the individual WROS scores 
for all 113 subjects (highs, middles, and lows) are 
_ subjected to an analysis of variance for unequal 
Ns that role orientation again emerges as an im- 
portant variable. Picture cue, thema, and per- 
. ceived status of the man and woman, as separate 
. factors, turn out not to be related to WROS scores. 
. Status X Picture Cue is related, however: Regard- 
4 less of thema (success or avoidance), the mean 
` WROS score of subjects who tell unequal status 
. stories is lower for the man-watching picture; for 
_ the woman-watching picture the mean WROS score 
is lower for subjects who tell equal status stories 
(р = .05). It is the woman-watching situation, 
then, which, regardless of the fate of the project, 
more readily permits the egalitarianism of lows to 
emerge. 
E From the beginning of our research with the 


2 


` піпіќу even though they admit that they have HO 


“not significant but that for highs approached sig-- 


. her own need just to enjoy or play with the chil 


the highs nor the lows necessarily represent dyna 
cally homogeneous groupings. Returning t 
original data using, for example, the Veroff et 
(1960) chem lab stimulus, though most high: 
avoidance of success stories, a few told insti m 
tal success stories. Within the lows, most 
straightforward success stories; a few expectei 
project to fail. The differences in these thema 
call to mind four of the patterns that Douvan 
Adelson (1966) described as characteristic of ado _ 
lescent girls: the unambivalent high feminine, thi 
ambivalent high feminine, the unambivalent | 
feminine, and the ambivalent low  feminim 
Douvan and Adelson are of the opinion that both 
ambivalent groups are in conflict about their femi- 


direct evidence to support this. Our projective ap: 
proach would seem to offer a viable vehicle for 
accumulating relevant evidence. What seems to 6 _ 
needed here, however, are stimuli which, unlike the 
laboratory setting of the chem lab, readily len 
themselves to opting for alternative roles: dome: 
nondomestic, or some combination of the two. TO 
this end, we used a new picture stimulus, th 
“kitchen scene.” ® А youngish woman is seen in t 
foreground, and a small child, seated in a hi 
chair, is to her right. The woman is painting th 
child's portrait. In the left background, some! 
(a cake, pie, roast?) can be seen through the ga 
panel of the oven door. 

The subjects for this study were 78 Wellesley 
College undergraduates, all members of the author’ 
child psychology course. The testing was done” 
during the first meeting of the class before апу 
instructor bias could have influenced either the 
WROS scores or the thematic content of the storie 
Thema differences between high- and low-WR\ 
scorers were in the predicted direction and clear 
significant (the chi-square, corrected for continuity, 
was significant beyond the .001 level). 

The themas most frequently found in the high 
data were as follows: (a) Motherhood is put ahea 
of a career; the woman puts the painting aside * 
in order to attend either to the baby’s needs or to. р 


(b) Motherhood and achievement are casually 
combined; painting is described as a hobby, and 
the end product is destined to be given eithei 


5' The author is indebted to the Boston Gas Company 
for permission to reproduce this picture from one of thei 


advertisements, a x 


“doting grandparents or to an equally appreciative 
"husband. (с) Motherhood and a career cannot be 
combined. One may wish to combine them, but in 
the end, achievement wishes must be put aside for 
they get one into trouble—one cannot be both a 
professional and a mother. When one tries to 
combine roles, the cake burns, the child gets rest- 
less, or the husband disapproves—he wants his 
dinner ready when he gets home.  Logically, 
Themas a and b would be appropriate to the high 
who is unambivalent in her acceptance of the role 
the culture traditionally assigns to women, while 
Thema c suggests some discomfiture with the de- 
mands of the traditional role, yet a need somehow 
to stay with it. ў 
The themas most frequently found in the lows’ 
data were as follows: (a) A career is placed ahead 
of the wife and mother role; the woman is a pro- 
fessional artist who has been called in to do the 
portrait, (0) Career, marriage, and motherhood 
can be successfully combined; the woman is an 
accomplished artist and is continuing to use her 
talents now that she is married. (c) Marriage and 
career cannot be combined; marriage is fraught 
with disappointments for one has to give up too 
much; therefore, it is better to walk out on the 
marriage and to pursue the career. All too fre- 
quently the career also fails, not because the woman 
is inadequate, but because society is. Again, logi- 
cally, Themas a and b would be consistent with the 
value pattern of the unambivalent low, while 
Thema c, with its introduction of the danger theme, 
would be more characteristic of an ambivalent low.’ 
Having identified ambivalence-unambivalence by 
a fantasy measure, the next question is, Can these 
patterns be predicted from the WROS alone? 
While we do not yet have а definitive answer to 
this question, the two procedures we have worked 
out to test it seem promising. One procedure is 
based on decision-time theory; the expectation 
being that highs who are role ambivalent, as mea- 
sured by thema category, will take longer to agree 
with the WROS items than highs who are role 
unambivalent, while lows who are role ambivalent 
will take longer to disagree with the items than 
lows who are role unambivalent (see Footnote 4). 
The other procedure uses the standard deviation of 


i. The intensity of the anger expressed by many of these 
girls suggests Shils’s (1954) pattern of “far left authori- 
tarianism" rather than genuine egalitarianism. See Bard- 
wick and Douvan (1972) and Rossi (1972) for further 
discussions of sex role ambivalence. 


MADE ge tah eas SC WM ROS Мү о РАТ 


б: S ril R's Fe 
the subject’s WROS score. here 
is that a role-ambivalent subject, again as mea- 
sured by thema category, will have a larger Vari- 
ance around her own scale mean than a role-un- 
ambivalent subject. The first procedure could be 
used with either of the WROS formats: agree- 
disagree or strongly disagree-strongly agree. The 
second procedure would be suitable only for the 
latter format, strongly agree-strongly disagree. 

Our search for the antecedents of differing 
achievement motivation patterns has just begun and 
has included so far both projective approaches and 
life-history data. The life-history materials are 
still too incomplete to report, but we do have 
some new projective data derived from a large 
sample of Wellesley College undergraduates, mainly 
freshmen and sophomores. The stimuli used here 
were two parent-child pictures. One, a mother 
figure and little girl, is an. altered form of Murray’s 
(1943) Thematic Apperception Test Card 7GF. 
The other, a father figure and little girl, is Card 
Picture Test (Andrew, 
1953). In both pic- 
tures, the figures are facing each other.’ In addi- 


study were told that the grown-up in the picture 4 


was “upset about something," the other half that- 


Our analysis of the data has centered around. 
two questions: (a) Do highs and lows react. dif- 
ferently to these two instructions? 
of parent figure make а e | 
that the themas for high- and low-WROS scorers 
do differ significantly; sex of parent makes some / 
difference within each group, but the person who 
is upset, parent or child, does not. Regardless of 
sex of the parent figure, and regardless of which 
figure is said to be upset, highs significantly more 
often than lows attribute the upsettedness to the 
child's poor academic achievement (Ё = 01); in 
lows’ stories, more often than in highs’, the cause ` 
of the upsettedness is behavior unacceptable to 
the adult (№ = .01). The most common complaints 
here are defiance of parental authority and clumsi- 
ness. Only occasionally do lows mention poor 
achievement, But when they do, lows see the 
parent figure under these circumstances as sup- 
portive and nurturant, while highs see the parent 


"ICE MEE 


10 For а more detailed description of these stimuli, see 
Alper and Greenberger (1967). 
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The expectation here _ 


RU. um HIFI 


figure а as derogat 
a between-group difference in the outcome of such 
stories. In lows’ stories, the child typically ends 
up as an achiever; in highs’ stories, performance 
is typically not improved. While these differences 
occur in response to both pictures, they reach 
significance for the father-daughter picture (р = 
:05) and approach significance for the mother— 
daughter picture (.10 < p > .05). 

The crucial question, of course, is, Are lows, in 
fact, better achievers than highs? There is some 
evidence that they are. For the subjects who 
served in the original WROS study (Alper, 1973), 
both weighted Scholastic Aptitude Test scores and 
| College grades were available. The Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores of highs and lows did not 

- differ, but the college grades of the lows tended 
E. to be higher (2 = .10). Lows, then, not only 
` fantasize achievement, they actually do achieve. 
Judging from these data, it now seems likely that 
_ the high-achieving high school girls in the Lesser 
t al. (1963) study, the highly competitive, high- 
achieving coeds in Angelini’s (1955) Brazilian 
-. study, and Horner's (1970) University of Michigan 
coeds who not only told success stories in response 
‘to the Anne stimulus but also performed better in 
» r mpetitive situations would all have at least one 
factor in common: Namely, they would presumably 
Il score as lows on the WROS. Perhaps these 
rls also have in common a history of positive pa- 
tal support and encouragement to be achievers, 
pattern some investigators associate with high 
23 need for achievement in latency-aged boys (e.g., 
see Rosen & D’Andrade, 1959; Smith, 1969). As 
for our high-WROS scorers, if in fact they kave 
been exposed to a more authoritarian child-rearing 
climate than our low scorers, as the high-positive 
correlation between the WROS and the TFI sug- 
gests, then the recurrent thema of the dangers of 
success which runs through their fantasy material, 
as well as the perception of parental figures as 
derogating and punitive, are also consistent. In 
such a climate, female achievement presumably 
would be regarded as sex inappropriate and would 
not be positively reinforced. 

In conclusion, the now-you-see-it-now-you-don't 
. phenomenon in the female achievement motivation 
literature appears to be a function more of wide 
. methodological differences from .study to study than 
оѓ basic instability of the motive. Among the more 
important variables to be considered here are 
(a) personality factors, specifically differences in the 
sex role orientation of the subjects; (b) sampling 
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even intrinsic differences in the demand quality of 
the settings from which samples are drawn—the 
more social, affiliative, emphasis of coeducational 
institutions versus the more academically competi- 
tive emphasis of the noncoeducational); (c) form 
and contextual differences in stimulus cues ranging 
from unspecified area and level of achievement to 
very specifically sex-inappropriate areas; and (d) 
differences in the procedures used in scoring the 
resulting protocols. The effect of experimentally 
manipulating such factors has been demonstrated 
in the new research reported here and in references 
to studies by other investigators. 

One other shortcoming of some of the previous 
work in this area should be mentioned: a too rigid 
adherence, especially in the early studies, to the 
male model of achievement motivation. In our 
culture, men are not only expected to achieve, they 
are also expected to want to achieve. Women, on 
the other hand, have neither been expected to 
achieve, nor to want to do so. It now appears 
that both generalizations may be too broad, that 
indeed a reversal of attitudes may be taking place, 
with men now less interested in being achievers 
(Hoffman, personal communication, February 
1973), and women more willing to recognize that 
achievement may be female appropriate as well as 
male appropriate. 
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РМ. ү 


"Certain things in life are sacred. Among them are 
cows, tenure, and some basic laws of learning. 
Since cows are difficult to bring into the laboratory 
` and tenure keeps us in the laboratory, we are left 
with basic laws of learning to desecrate. One law 
which is most basic is the very simple statement of 
learning theory: When an organism makes a re- 
sponse and that response is followed by reinforce- 
“ment, there is an increase in the probability that 
the response will be repeated under the same stim- 
ulus conditions. However, Spence (1956) called 
attention to the need for learning theory to stipu- 
late the initial and boundary conditions under 
"which its hypotheses will hold. 
Zimbardo (1969) emphasized that the traditional 
principles of motivational control must be supple- 
mented with some cognitive postulates. And Orne 
(1962) stressed how the demand characteristics of 
the situation may affect response tendencies in ex- 
. perimental settings. 

There is no more severe attack on any statement 
than to propose its opposite. Therefore, we offer, 
and propose to investigate, the following spcula- 
‘tion: Initially, in the learning situation, when an 
3 organism makes a response and that response is 
followed by reinforcement, there is an increase in 
_ the probability that the response will not be re- 

peated under the same stimulus conditions. This 

hypothesis is predicated on the rather basic as- 

'sumption that an organism, prior to exposure to an 

experimental situation, has had many and varied 
. experiences with reinforcements and has learned 
. through these experiences that once reward has 


1 Тһе experimenters would like to thank Robert Dulski 
for his assistance in data collection. 
_ Requests for reprints should be sent to Philip E. Freed- 
_ таап, Department of Psychology, P. О. Box 4348, Univer- 
3 sity of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
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E Learning Theory 
eee ` Two Trials and Tribulations 


In this context, . 
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been consumed or removed, it does not magically 
renew itself. 

A fairly well documented example of such be- 
havior comes from the animal spontaneous alterna- 
tion literature (Freedman, 1965; Glanzer, 1953; 
Montgomery, 1951; Thompson, 1962). This is the 
tendency for an organism, when given two alterna- 
tives from which to choose, to select on the second 
opportunity the opposite alternative from that 
chosen on the first opportunity, even if the first 
was reinforced. It has been traditional to attribute 
such behavior to curiosity and/or exploration. An 
example of such behavior, dubbed but not ex- 
plained as the megative recency effect, has been 
found in choice behavior in nine-year-olds and 
adults (Stevenson & Weir, 1961), but is curiosity 
the most explanatory mechanism? 

This suggested one of the simplest mini-experi- 
ments that could be designed for human subjects. . 
A box was constructed of wood 46 centimeters X 
46 centimeters X 46 centimeters and painted black. 
(Psychologists have a propensity toward black 
boxes.) Two round holes with a diameter of 10 
centimeters were cut on top and two lids, one with 
a square and one with a circle, covered the holes. 
Underneath each hole was a Pyrex cup 9 centi- 
meters in diameter and 5 centimeters deep. A cur- 
tain could be drawn around the box to preclude a 
subject from viewing the top of the box and from 
observing manipulation with any of the cups. 

The first group of subjects to be tested consisted 
of 32 traditional introductory psychology student 
compulsory volunteers. The procedures and in- 
structions were as simple as the design. Prior to 
the subject's entry into the experimental room, 
each of the two cups was loaded with a quarter. 
The subject was brought into the room and given 
the following instructions: *I want you to choose 
one of these two lids. Lift the lid you choose, and, 


s 


characteristic response was that ‘some magic trick 
was being performed. The range of ages was 4-50 
with very few below 12 and most above 17. 

After having lost twice to subjects under labora- 
tory and quasi-laboratory conditions with our elab- 
orate black box, and having scored a partial suc- 
cess with children, we had finally achieved victory 

_ with “real people.” Under the rule of selective 
selection of data, we concluded that our hypothesis 
was supported. 

Our current research again calls attention to 
initial and boundary conditions that should, if not 
must, be included in any traditional learning theory 
if the predictive power of that theory is to be im- 
‘proved. The data (that part of which we choose 
to emphasize) do not challenge the bedrock of 
traditional learning theory. But they do loosen a 
few pebbles that stand at its base. One of perhaps 
_ many of the initial conditions that determine the 
predictive power of learning theory is the expec- 
tancy that the subject brings to the learning situa- 
tion. If the suspicion of deception is minimized in 
the learning experiment, the probability will be in- 
creased that the experimental subject will gen- 
eralize from his/her prior experience and conse- 
quently avoid an alternative where reinforcement 
has already been consumed. Why not? 
= As a combination of our experiences and experi- 
| _ ments, we have varying degrees of confidence in 

29 the following hypotheses: 


5 


_ 1. Learning theory does not account for the ex- 
perience that a real person brings into a learning 
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into a situation the hypothesis, based on prior ex- | 
perience, that once a reward is consumed or re. 
moved, given no other information, it will no longer 
be present on the next exposure. Furthermore, we 
believe one of the fundamental principles that an 
organism Jearns in any new situation is that reward 
does replace itself. 

2. Learning theory, as presently stated, may 
only be applicable to utterly naive subjects. 

3. There is no such thing as utterly naive sub- 
jects; there are only naive experimenters. ч 

4. The college subject population is contami- - 
nated by expectancies of deception. 
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CITATION 


For diligence, skill, and effectiveness in applying 
psychological principles and knowledge to improve 
the efficiency and safety of man's interaction with 
his environment and in complex man-machine sys- 
tems. His experiments reflect both a sensitivity to 
problems stemming from the technological nature 
of our society and an appreciation for the potential 
value of the data and methods of experimental psy- 
chology. His ability simultaneously to encompass 
both points of view has produced a series of unique 
and important contributions. In particular, his 
development of radar room lighting. systems and 
his identification of a visual illusion during night 
visual landing approaches as а major contributing 
factor to a series of fatal jet aircraft accidents 
represent outstanding examples of his and psychol- 
ogy’s contribution to our society. 


At the 1974 APA Annual Convention in Montreal, 
Conrad Kraft was honored as the first recipient of 
the Distinguished Contribution for Applications in 
Psychology Award, He received this award for his 
program of research, in particular his work in air- 
craft night visual landing approaches. He was pre- 
sented with a citation of his formal contribution to 
the application of psychology and also with a check 


Distinguished Contribution for Applications in 
Psychology Award for 1973 
` Conrad Kraft 


for $1,000. APA established this award in order to 
honor individuals who have pursued a systematic 
program of research that has had an applied impact. 

The January 1974 American Psychologist incor- 
rectly reported that Conrad Kraft was a recipient 
of a Distinguished Scientific Contribution Award. 
That issue carried his biography and list of scien- 
tific publitations (pp. 32-36). 
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. . Proposed Bylaws Amendments 


Nominations and. Elections Committee and 
Election of the Board of Directors by and from the Previous Council 


- Nominations and Elections Committee 


. At the meeting of August 27 and 30, 1973, the Council 
‘of Representatives voted to establish a Nominations 
and Elections Committee to make nominations for 
vacancies on standing boards and committees of the 


hy 


Н Association, rather than the Board of Directors which 


fy 


makes such nominations under the current Bylaws. 
The following proposed amendments will transfer the 
responsibility for making such nominations from the 
Board of Directors to the newly established Nomina- 
_tions and Elections Committee. 


ARTICLE VII 


| Section 8, The Recording Secretary shall be a Member of 
the Association, elected by the Council of Representatives, 
following nomination by the [Board of Directors] Nomina- 
tions and Elections Committee of Council .. . . 


Section 9. The Treasurer of the Association shall be a 
‘Member of the Association, elected by the Council of 
Representatives, following nomination by the [Board of 
үре Nominations. and Elections Committee of 

‘ouncil . , 


ARTICLE X 


_ Section 1. „ The boards and committees of the Association 
- shall consist of the standing boards and committees pro- 
ided by these Bylaws and such other boards and com- 
tees as may be established in accordance with the rules 
of the Council of Representatives. Members of standing 
boards and committees, except those serving ex officio or 
as otherwise stated in these Bylaws, shall be elected for 
iggered terms by the Council of Representatives. The 
loard of Directors] Nominations and Elections Commit- 
tee of Council [may nominate a single person for not more 

an one-third of the positions on any standing board or 
erties and the Board] shall nominate at least two 


" 


` iBracketed material is deleted; italicized material is 
added. i 
\ 


persons for [at least two-thirds of the positions] each 
position to be filled. Additional nominations may be made 
by members of the Council of Representatives. Selections 
of members to committees other than standing committees 
and those reporting directly to the Board of Directors and 
Council of Representatives shall be the responsibility of 
the board through which the committee reports, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors. Except as otherwise 


provided in these Bylaws, each standing board and commit- _ 


tee shall annually elect its own chairman. Standing boards 
and committees shall meet not less often than annually at 
the call of their chairmen. They shall report annually in 
writing to the Board of Directors and the Council of 
Representatives. 


Election of the Board of Directors 
by and from the Previous Council 


At the meeting of January 18-20, 1974, the Council 
of Representatives approved the following recommenda- 
tion from the Board of Directors: 

Amendment to Article VI, Section 1, of the APA 
Bylaws to provide that the election of the Board of 
Directors from Council is by and from the previous 
Council. This would not apply to the present Council. 
The rationale is that members of Council will have had 
at least one year to observe their peers in action prior 
to voting for the Board of Directors.! 


ARTICLE VI, SECTION 1 


The Board of Directors -shall consist of the President, 


the President-elect, the Past President, the Recording 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Executive Officer (without 
vote), and six others elected by a preferential ballot by 
[the Council of Representatives from among its own mem- 


bers] those members and from those members holding seats — 
on the Council of Representatives during the year immedi- _ 


ately preceding the election, Directors not-serving ex officio 
Shall serve for staggered terms of three years, All members 
of the Board of Directors shall serve until their successors 
are elected and qualify. 


HAROLD WEBSTER 


__ Longitudinal studies of college students undertaken in 
the 1950s and 1960s revealed systematic changes in 
attitudes, interests, and values. Intensive interviews 
` and lengthy test batteries were employed. Changes 
observed during college may be summarized briefly as 
| (a) increases in autonomy with respect to familial, 
| educational, religious, and political institutions; (b) 
: increases in impulse expression; (c) decreases in 
__ authoritarianism; and (d) increases in both anxiety and 
Е realism, particularly concerning future possible roles 
ы (Webster, Freedman, & Heist, 1962). 

Theorists such as Sanford (1962) were quick to point 
7 out some implications for personality theory, two im- 
7 portant ones being, first, that the ego growth reflected 
by such changes is sufficient to permit greater expres- 
"sion of impulses during college, and, second, that this 
Lego growth may in time counterbalance infantile or 
“neurotic personality trends. As important as these 
- findings may be, I think that we have overlooked some- 
_ thing of even more importance to be discussed sub- 
sequently. : 
Although we did not predict the specific nature of 
the student upheavals of the late 1960s, we were hardly 
‘surprised by them. We had already found serious 
‘disenchantment with cultural institutions. For example, 
in one study we had labeled the principal factor in 
_ an attitude change scale rebellious independence (Web- 
Ster, 1958). Later it was found that the more militant 
"students scored higher than others on such empirical 
Measures of development. A covert, persistent trend 
id become overt in those students who became mili- 
t and in those who simply withdrew from the more 
neral culture (e.g., drug users). 
The alienation has been more severe than many psy- 
"hologists would like to believe, for they themselves 
are often implicated now. Even a decade ago we had 
Tittle trouble in collecting data compared to today. 


1 This article was originally presented in the symposium 
“The Revolt against Assessment—Where Do We Go from 
е?” at the meeting of the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
Cation, Washington, D.C., May 4, 1973. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Harold Webster, 
epartment of Psychology, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
York 11210, 


COMMUNICATION WITH COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Brooklyn College + 


Now the psychologist is often regarded as evasive or 
deceitful in communications with subjects. We often 
hear, “He pretends to be interested in one thing, but 
actually he is interested in something else.” It is in- 
ferred that this “something else" may possibly be used 
to the subject’s disadvantage. 

We now resort to college committees that are set up - 
to protect human rights. Malpractice insurance pre- 
miums are known to be increasing. Moreover, com- 
munication requires a context, and if the researcher 
seems to be identified with the current political estab- - 
lishment, then this increases the alienation. How far. 
have we come in supporting a thoroughly paranoid 
society? ` £ 

I see little need to document at length the fact that 
large numbers of subjects now distrust us. Attention 
should really be focused on what to do next. But in 
actual experience, during the past year I have seen 
graduate students lose their subjects in the following 
ways: Subjects (a) refused to be identified by name; - 
(b) refused to return for additional testing; (c) asked 
for certain test material back and tore it up; (d) ex- 
pressed fears of later blackmail; (е) said they thought 
that the researcher was testing only their consistency 
and truthfulness. in answering questions; (f) compared 
answers even though politely requested not to; (g) 
complained that various tests, including ability mea- 
sures, were “too personal”; (4) were unable or un- 
willing to read the items; (i) refused to answer items | 
that they could not prejudge for meaning; (j) refused 
to give any data about family or friends. 5 

Researchers themselves are coming to believe that 


such attitudes about giving data are of primary interest. 


Among those subjects who provided data without com- - 
: i sively dutiful that a 


plaint, the majority were so pas 
colléague commented that they would “probably do 
absolutely anything if asked” This attitude is--asits 
problematical ‘as the attitudes of the resisters. Co- 
operative subjects may want to. provide the investi- 
gator with whatever they think it is that he is looking: 
for. This is surely а far cry from the objectivity that Ду 
once prevailed, or that we believed once prevailed, in 
data collection. 1 

What can we do 
a service-oriented or 


about this alienation, either from _ 
from a research-oriented view- 
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вао Obviously, data collection is 
not mere information exchange, but communication at 
the most general level, the level that. communication 
theorists refer to as pragmatics. Pragmatics includes 
both syntactics and semantics, but it goes beyond these 
to include the characteristics of the persons who com- 
. municate, especially as they are affected by communi- 
. cation. 
— Now a fundamental rule of communication is that 
it is supposed to be true. To assert by one means or 
another that one communicates falsely is а metacom- 
municative act that vitiates communication, such that 
the receivers become anxious, hostile, cynical, etc. 
- In human affairs deception never works, or never 
works for long. To prove a truth is admirable, but 
prove that you can deceive is no achievement at all. 
Deception has been the easiest business of history. In 
order ‘to study the conditions requiring deception, psy- 
 chologists áre confronted with a dialectic, which might 
‘be paraphrased, "How can you study the effects of 
сей without being a deceiver?” The answer in my 
opinion is to study the truth about persons without de- 
- ceiving them and without self-deception on the part 
| Of the researcher, to the extent that this is possible. 
Efforts to induce subjects to compromise their prin- 
1 ciples, or efforts to deceive colleagues by sending them 
TS Wake patients, can only have a double-edged-sword 
Hp ` effect: You'll get it back, once the deception is re- 
vealed: Or your whole profession will get it back, 
. аз general mistrust and passive resistance. (How many 
practicing internists. would send a person to a hospital 
‘with specific instructions to fake the symptoms of 
appendicitis, and then ridicule the colleague who un- 
.  Suspectingly removed a healthy appendix? This kind 
. ОЁ so-called research deserves to be censured by the 
profession, for it is clearly unethical.) 

There is plenty of deviousness around to study with- 

ut inventing more of it. A graduate student recently 

thought jt necessary to harass subjects as one of the 
onditions in a study on the effects of frustration. 
Some of us went along with this scheme because of 
its apparent scientific merit. But I suspected (and 
said s0) that most artificially controlled experimenta- 
tion on human affective states (such as frustration) 
is a waste of effort and is possibly also an infringe- 
ment on human dignity and freedom. Experimentally 
induced frustrations are not at all comparable to the 
natural and often severe kinds of frustration that affect 
most of us in our daily lives, We should ask ourselves 
whether studies of naturally occurring states have ex- 
@ peusted the possibilities of furthering our understand- 
ing of them before we embark on these artificial 
‚ designs. 

But lying is ‘only one metacommunicative aspect of 
the extensive scientific problems of Psychological com- 
munication. A great many more specific examples can 

recognized in diverse research situations, € 
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include Einstellungen (from the psychophysics labora- 


tories of the last century); rapport; many participation 
effects (e.g., volunteer, placebo, expectancy); the di- 
verse mental test response biases; and coding-decoding 
values and conventions, including what to do with, 
that is, how to communicate with researchers, teachers, 
or psychotherapists. Even the “basic rule" of psycho- 
analytic practice ("Say everything that comes to mind, 
without exception") is metacommunicative, and so are 
the typical instructions to respond rapidly or uncriti- 
cally to a personality inventory. Almost any situa- 
tion in which information is collected or transmitted, 
verbally or nonverbally, is metacommunicative, which 
is actually the case for any social interaction. Lawyers 
know that there are rules of discourse, but for some 
reason psychologists are often unaware of these. It 
is this fact, the presence of significant metacommunica- 
tive effects, that we failed to take into account in the 
earlier studies of changes in student values, attitudes, 
and interests. 

Twenty years ago a student might not respond to a 
test battery in the interests of “science,” a motive that 
the staff thought was eminently compelling. But he 
usually did respond anyway because that was what 
everyone else was doing. Trust prevailed, and trust 
is a prerequisite for communication. Participation was 
voluntarism; that is, it was an act of will. I recall 
no poetic or Blakean types who said, “It doesn’t feel 
right.” But now the students are saying this, and I 
think that we had better listen. 

But how shall we listen, or how can we listen, to 
students today? First, I think that interviewing has 
to be reinstituted into most research designs, In the 
past we never had much confidence in our tests anyway 
until we saw the substantial correlations with interview 
ratings. Of course, it is undevious interviewing that 
I am advocating, that is, a semistructured kind of 
interview in which there is plenty of opportunity for 
the subjects to bring up their own personal orientations 
or problems. These problems easily come to subjects’ 
minds, for example, in discussing particular test items. 
These kinds of interviews are also essential for self- 
assessment. 


Second, inasmuch as communication is strongly in- 


fluenced by context, we have to be aware of the chang- ` 


ing values of those who provide our data, Rowe (1973) 
attributed the radical change over a decade in Peace 
Corps assessment procedures to the changing values 
of the subjects. He discussed a marked trend away 
from the use of traditional selection and assessment 
methods, a trend that brings the psychologist more 
into a counseling role and that permits more self-assess- 
ment by Peace Corps volunteers, This trend was 
recognized too late to avoid “turning off" thousands of 
potential Peace Corps applicants, who resented the 
traditional assessment procedures, 4 

Third, we will have to develop better theories of 


communication. For example, rapport used to be con- 
sidered some kind of constant across subjects. We 
still find in individual testing reports the statement 
"Rapport was established." Now just what does this 
mean? "Rapport" in order to take a test and be 
admitted to or rejected from some treatment program? 
“Rapport” such that one gets a job or fails to get one 
with General Motors? "Rapport" to be accepted or 
rejected for hazardous duty or demanding service some- 
where? If we research these metacommunicative 
effects, we may improve our understariding of our con- 
temporary communication problems. 

The theory of communication that is general enough 
to embrace intrapersonal as well as interpersonal pro- 
cesses has not yet been written down, but it surely will 
be. Most communication models of the past have 
‚ erred in being excessively objective; that is, they have 
ignored intrapersonal processes. One very well known 
model, the psychoanalytic one, has, on the contrary, 
had great difficulty in moving from intrapersonal 
processes into a wider domain, in spite of the com- 
mendable efforts to explain phenomena such as trans- 
ference. 
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ARNOLD LeUNES 


The topic of supplemental reading assignments to ac- 
company the more scientific materials presented in the 
undergraduate psychology course is not a new one. Of 
particular concern is the introductory course, а pur- 
ported vehicle for "turning people on" to psychology. 
In this connection, McCollom (1971) presented a most 
intriguing list of what he called "psychological thrillers" 
to accompany the introductory course, This listing of 
15 books was created essentially to illustrate the au- 
thor's contention that hard science can be substantially 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Arnold LeUnes, 
Department of Psychology, Texas A&M University, College 
Station, Texas 77843. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THRILLERS REVISITED 


A TENTATIVE LIST OF “MASTER THRILLERS” 


Reusch and Bateson (1951) were among the first to - 
move toward a communication theory of sufficient 
generality to be of service in theoretical psychology, 
and Bateson (1972) continued in this direction. Good 
theory is necessary for good practice, and vice versa. 
We may hope for more of both soon. ў 
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supplemented, as opposed to detracted from, by sug- _ 
gested readings of а "softer" and lower key variety. — 
Taking McCollom’s premise a step further, it would 

stand to reason that such a list, however tentative, 

could be drawn up to capitalize on the added knowl- 

‘edge, experience, and maturity of the beginning gradu- - 
ate student. Accordingly, the purpose of this article 
is to suggest a list of "master thrillers” for the more — 
sophisticated reading audience that the psychology 
graduate student obviously represents. Д 


Development of the Reading List 


With regard to supplemental readings, personal experi- 
ence has indicated that several points are noteworthy. 
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in books seem to gel significantly 
better reception than do others. Among them are those 
in which human behavior is presented by concerned 
parents, involved professionals, or sensitive writers 
with a flair for psychologically based character develop- 
ment based on their experiences with deviant behavior 
of various types. The graduate student particularly 
_ profits from this in that he has the freedom to integrate 
. previous learnings and personal experiences into what 
js read. This, in effect, allows a brief book of 200 
pages to become a psychological experience of con- 
_ siderable additional length. Perhaps this point alone 
is justification for a master thriller list, that is, the 
greatly increased opportunity to combine past and cur- 
rent scientific material with the reports of actual ex- 
perience in the field. The crucial consideration here 
- is a matter of appreciation somewhat analogous to read- 
ing Huckleberry Finn at age 15 and age 30. 
___ A second point of worth bears on McCollom's con- 
tention, documented with carefully selected references, 
that you can lead a horse to water but you can't make 
im drink. In dealing with an often large and hetero- 
geneous group of undergraduates, there is some ten- 
_ dency to require readings. With the graduate student, 
- the inclination is to suggest readings based on the twin 
‘assumptions of higher motivation and increased homo- 
eneity of interests. 
С Another emerging conclusion is the appreciation 
| — afforded brevity of expression. Many students, be they 
- beginners or old pros, report that they are under heavy 
3 required reading pressures in most courses but would 
| like to read outside materials of interest if they could 
E Бе fitted into an already crowded schedule. Brevity 
| should therefore be a virtue. 
A fourth conclusion reached was that carefully se- 
- lected readings can serve as potent reinforcers of cur- 
rent learning. experiences, particularly if a variety of 
. choices are made available and the element of punitive 
grading is held to a reasonable minimum. Few students 
would argue with this point. 
Finally, student requests for stimulating supplemen- 
- tal readings run at a reasonably high level if the notion 
that such an option exists is put forward. Graduates 
and undergraduates alike vary little on this point, but 
the level of interpretative sophistication does, This, 
again, is the major justification for the master thriller 
listing. м 
Keeping in mind the aforementioned points of reader 
acceptance, simplicity of expression, brevity, reinforce- 
, ment, and demand, a list of books was created for the 
~ . use of beginning graduate students. 


sh 
2 


2 The Setting 
The students in question were enrolled in the second 
half of a year-long proseminar series taught by six 
faculty members, involving, in separate five-week sec- 
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tions, sensation and perception, learning, ph: 
psychology, social psychology, personality, and 
mal behavior. The present readings represeni 
of the requirements of the final section on abm 
behavior, taught by the present author. The for 
for the book reactions was that they be couched 
terms of the way the students would explain their fi 
ings about a particular book if a friend were to ў 
up to them at a party and say, “Have you read 
What did you think of»it?” One reading per week 
required for a total of 5 from the 31 titles presente 
at the beginning of the section in the form of 
annotated bibliography. An effort was made to soften 
the required nature of the assignment by placing it o 
an all-or-none basis; that is, read the book and wi 
the brief informal report for weekly credit of 20 points 
or simply do not do it at all. There were no abstenti 
on the part of the class, The expectancy was that 
readings would be done and the reactions would be 
sufficient quality so as to preclude grading by deg 
and this assumption was borne out in performance, _ 

The initial list of 31 titles has been abbreviated to 
include only the final 9 selections, and they are as 
follows: ^ 


MAsTER THRILLERS 


AXLINE, V. Dibs, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964. 

FRANK, G. The Boston strangler. New York: New Ameri 
can Library, 1966. 33 

Green, Н. I never promised you a rose garden. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964. 

Kesey, K. One flew over the cuckoo's nest. 
Viking Press, 1962. d 

Keyes, D. Flowers for Algernon. 
Brace, 1959, 

Ілмрмев, К. The fifty-minute hour. 
Rinehart & Winston, 1955. 

PETER, L., & HULL, К. The Peter principle. New York: 
Morrow, 1969. D 

SKINNER, B. Walden two. New York: Macmillan, 1948. — 

Viscorr, D. The making of a psychiatrist. New York: 
Arbor House, 1972. E 


New York: 
New York: Harcourt, © 
New York: Lo d 


In order to qualify for the preceding listing, 
book was read by at least one person in six during 
course and achieved a rating of better than 2.00 on 
following rating system: 1, excellent; 2, good; 3, faiti 
4, mediocre; and 5, poor. E 
It would seem appropriate at this time to disc 
briefly the nine books. The Making of a Psychiatri 
was a top sélection despite a very late start and OW 
much of its acceptance to the analogous situation be 
tween what the students are currently undergoing à 
the travails mentioned by Dr. Viscott, the author, 
his struggle to become a competent psychiatrist. 
reflections on psychiatry and psychology were of parti 
ular interest to the group because most aspire to 
come clinicians themselves, and many have worked a 
undergraduates and) as graduate students in mental 
health facilities of various types. The experience le 
of the group was sufficiently high to allow them 


incorporate their observations into t r 
tive points presented by Viscott. wily 

One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest was a top-drawer 
reading selection because of the character of Mc- 
Murphy, the continual machinations of Big Nurse, the 
potentials for misuse of psychosurgery, electroshock 
therapy, and power itself, and the general tragicomedy 
tone of the book. 7 

Dibs, the No. 1 thriller on McCollom's list, was also 
big among this readership. The characterization of 
Dibs and the gentle expertness of Dr. Axline made for 
a most satisfying reading experience. 

The Boston Strangler was popular, in part, due to 
the question of how such a thing could have happened 
in the first place. The psychological phenomenon of 
gullibility and the other side of the coin, the con man, 
created quite a puzzle for these readers, They just 
could not readily believe that some of the approaches 
used by DiSalvo to enter the apartments: of prospective 
victims would "sell" Quite obviously and unfortu- 
nately, they did. 

I Never Promised You a Rose Garden was a rea- 
sonably popular choice, probably due to the vivid 


portrayal of the lead character by the author Hannah. 


Green. The sensitivity with which the book was 
written was commented on several times. Few, how- 

| ever, were aware of the autobiographical nature of 
the story. 

The possibility of biochemically induced higher in- 
telligence and the innumerable problems encountered 
in moving progressively from mild retardation to su- 
perior intelligence made Flowers for Algernon a selec- 
tion of fair frequency. Certainly, the earlier movie 
version of this book had been widely viewed and 
had gathered some appeal as a function of this medium 
and the interest generated thereby. 

Those who read The Fifty-Minute Hour did so pur- 
portedly to acquire a greater familiarity with psycho- 
analysis. The case histories presented by the late Dr. 
Lindner were thought provoking and received good 
acceptance, but the analytic interpretation of them was 
questioned. Perhaps this is reflective of the prevailing 
mood with regard to psychoanalysis today. 

_ Walden Two was a doubtful addition to the original 
list and was included almost as an afterthought. Cer- 
tainly its relationship to abnormal behavior is tangen- 
tial at best. However, laboring under the highly un- 
substantiated assumption that no reading list is 


of the class, received rather good ratings, and met with 
general acceptance, It was a bit surprising that only 
another third had read the Skinner book prior to taking — 

the course. A 

Another book with only peripheral concern to ab. 

normal behavior was The Peter Principle. The decisio 
to suggest this book arose out of a personal conviction, 
perhaps shared by others, that the mental health field 
is not without readily recognizable examples of the 
sort of inefficiency to which Peter and Hull address 
themselves. It was read by half of the class, and. 
several students drew parallels between the examples - 
of inefficiency mentioned therein and those they had 
personally observed in their experiences in mental hos- 
pitals, schools for the mentally retarded, or community 
mental health programs. Most, however, were more 
readily able to relate them to their immediate sur. 
roundings, namely, the university (using the university 
in a very broad sense because approximately 15 differ- —— 
ent universities are represented in the undergraduate A 
experiences of the 18 participants). Several com- 
mented that the book was “cute,” but not particularly _ 
illuminating for the purpose of scientific advancement. | 


Conclusions 


Any conclusions drawn at this point must be highl 
tentative due to the embryonic state of the proposed. 
idea. However, several points of worth seem clear at — 
this time with regard to suggested readings. One us 
that beginning graduate students do welcome the о ri 
portunity to involve themselves in low-pressure read- _ 
ings of a type that allows them to integrate previous. 
and current learnings. Second, there is a discernible 
thread of consistency that marks their interests in ab- 
normal behavior, and these readings can constitute the 
beginnings of a master thriller list for students at that 
level. And the final conclusion to be drawn is that 
“soft” readings can complement the hard core of ma- 
terial in a scientific discipline such as psychology. 
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Comment 


The Manpower Issue Revisited 


- Reactions to the special manpower 
issue of the American Psychologist 
- (May 1972), for which I served as 
- guest editor, fall in four areas: 

1. Constructive suggestions for 
: achieving a better fit between psy- 
` chologists and jobs for psychologists, 
` for improving psychology's informa- 
AA ‘tion base, and for uncorking new em- 

‘ployment opportunities for psycholo- 

È gists; 

A 2. Criticisms of the special man- 
D - power issue—disappointments over 
the omission of certain groups of 
~ psychologists, problems not covered 
explicitly among the articles pub- 
hed, or demurrals with individual 
mtributions to the issue; 
3. Specific psychologists seeking 
p in entering the job market or in 
changing jobs; and 
_ 4. Praise to APA for producing, or 
individuals contributing to, the 
special issue. 


aa 

Among the promising proposals re- 
. ceived is one suggesting that psychol- 
ogists avail themselves of employ- 
— ment challenges abroad. Another 
adjures psychologists to create op- 
portunities for enhancing the human 
condition through improving system- 
_atically—omitting, alas, criteria for 
determining what constitutes im- 
provement—the way people behave 
| in schools, on the job, and in society 
. . at large, the reason being that the 
E development of programs for produc- 
; ing these improvements would spur 
- jobs for psychologists at all levels. 
E But unless proposals like these, and 
/ others, аге nurtured beyond their 
; present embryonic brainchild stage 
` of abstraction they will surely die 
= aborning, and this would be quite 
possibly a loss to psychology and to 
society. 


Nonacademic Psychologists 


LEX 

| Lament has been expressed over the 
_ failure of the special issue to analyze 

d explicitly the utilization of non- 


. 


academic psychologists. Needless to 
say, the time and resources for 
achieving this highly desirable cov- 
erage were simply unavailable. The 
decision was made, therefore, to get 
on with the special issue and to pro- 
duce it earlier so that it might be of 
some value to the profession and to 
the public, rather than to delay its 
publication in order to enjoy a more 
perfect and more comprehensive— 
though a later and less immediately 
useful—set of articles. Retrospec- 
tively, it is my judgment that this 
decision will have proven to be in 
the better interest of the APA mem- 
bership and of the publics we serve. 
Nevertheless, it should come as good 
news to these critics, as well as to- 
psychologists in general, that a pro- 
posal for examining the feasibility of 
methods for studying the nonaca- 
demic utilization of behavioral sci- 
entists has been developed and is 
under consideration for support by a 
government agency. 

While nonacademic psychology 
was not examined as exhaustively and 
directly as would in fact have been 
attempted had the resources been 
available, still the special issue can- 
not be faulted for totally overlooking 
this domain. Even though it was 
ineluctably gross, Cates and Cum- 
mings (1972) did provide a ratio of 
applicants to positions according to 
area for academic, clinical-counseling, 
and industrial research classifications. 
Freeman (1972) surveyed a variety 
of nonacademic rubrics—government, 
business, other, nonprofit, and self, 
and not academic employment ex- 
clusively. Sorenson’s (1972) study 
of the income of industrial and or- 
ganizational psychologists ` naturally 
included and was virtually dominated 
by nonacademic psychologists. The 
review (Wildman et al., 1972) of 
salary schedules of agency clinical 
psychology programs certainly in- 
volved nonacademic psychologists. 

While it is regrettable (though for 
all practical purposes unavoidable) 
that stress was given to the academic 
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scene, it must be remembered 
considerable attention was dey 
(on the supply side) to psychol 
students, a population including 
dividuals many of whom event 
ply their wares beyond the g 
of academe. Moreover, Speis 
(1972) sample study of the Al 
Directory revealed that 56.0% 
America’s psychologists are acad 
ically employed, a figure which 
remarkably close to that of 56. 
which Freeman cites from the 1 
National Scientific Register of Scien 
tific and Technical Personnel. 

point is that, notwithstanding the 
fact that a ery 44% of the nation’s 
psychologists ате employed i 
nonacademic settings—governmel 
schools (infra higher education), ho 
pitals, clinics, community center 
business and industry, private p 
tice, research centers, and elsewhei 
— data on the relatively more ho 

geneous 56% in academia were eithe 
more accessible or easier to generate, 
than data on the more heterogeneous 
44% in the foregoing попаса а Ц 
strata. 


Independent, Private, or Group 
Practice 


One reader grieved copiously Беса) 
the special issue failed to emb; 
psychological manpower in inde 
dent, private, or group practi 
Speisman’s study revealed that 5.270 
of us are in private practice. ER 
ployment data typically. denote t€ 
that those who are self-empl! 
command the highest salaries 0 
psychologists. On these two CO 
alone, еп, while one тау, rue 0 
explicit though not deliberate omis- 
sion of psychologists engaged in in 
dependent practice, still I, as 
editor, cannot feel that remorse! 
by our failure to formally consid 
this 5% of the population of р: 
chologists who, it must be adi 
don't do that badly financially. 

Continuing, while we did not | 
plicitly address ourselves to pri 


practice, we certainly did not exclude 
a variety of aspects of clinical psy- 
chology covered either wholly or in 
part in a number of articles. Since 
clinical psychology is the chief area 
of concern, generally speaking, to 
psychologists in private practice, this 
js still another reason why our ex- 
clusion of those in private practice 
does not strike me as a particularly 
unforgivable oversight. 

Nevertheless, this omission will be 
remedied. APA currently has an 
HEW-funded project entitled Stan- 
dards for Service Facilities. The 
| project will examine the utilization 
of psychologists in agencies, institu- 
tions, and private practice. You pri- 
vate practitioners out there, are we 
forgiven? 


اتک 


The Vail Conference 


Since publication of the May 1972 
7 special manpower issue of the 
. American Psychologist, a number of 
groups have addressed themselves 
wholly or in part to the manpower 
problem. Among these is the Vail 
(Colorado) National Conference on 
Levels and Patterns of Training in 
Professional Psychology. 
The Vail Conference, sponsored by 
APA through an NIMH grant, 
brought together for a week in July 
1973, over 130 psychologists and 
< others concerned with training pat- 
» terns, settings, and levels. The con- 
i ferees were solicitous of the utiliza- 
tion of psychologists in a variety 
of environments. Perhaps foremost 
- among these environments are those 
| Where the delivery of professional 
services is being supported by funds 
апд employment opportunities no 
ч longer in great abundance so far as 
the more traditional fields of psy- 
thology—experimental and physio- 
logical, for example—are concerned. 
At Vail, a number of resolutions 
Were hammered out in plenary ses- 
sions following the development of 
recommendations by a number of 
task and interest groups. Of interest 
. here are the resolutions bearing on 
Manpower where, in particular, rec- 
ommendations were made for modify- 
ne graduate (and undergraduate) 
ming curricula so as to better pre- 


pare students to apply for and func- 
tion in those jobs which are avail- 
able and which are reasonably ex- 
pected to continue to be available as 
greater emphases in national priori- 
ties are invested in applied and 
socially relevant programs. It should 
be noted that professional psychol- 
ogy was defined at Vail as including 
all those subdisciplines within psy- 
chology which interface with the pro- 
viding of services for individuals, 
organizations, or  institutions—not 
only clinical and counseling psychol- 
ogy, but also personnel, prison, con- 
sumer, school, community, and other 
components of psychological science. 

True, the Vail Conference, like 
others preceding it during the past 
quarter century, has no official status 
and hence no real clout with univer- 
sity training programs. Still, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that through 
the publications, symposia, work- 
shops, and controversies it will have 
spawned, the Vail Conference will 
have at least a modicum of impact 
in making explicit for university and 
professional training programs ор- 
portunities and ways for better pre- 
paring students to consider and be- 
come marketable for positions which 
the society believes psychologically 
trained people can assume. 


A Final Word 


The question is frequently asked as 
to how a young person contemplating 
graduate work in psychology should 
be counseled. In view of job short- 
ages, particularly in academic mi- 
lieus, should the aspiring psychologist 
be dissuaded from majoring in a field 
where openings are reportedly scarce? 
Should the student opt, rather, for 
specialties where the job opportuni- 
ties are greater? Perhaps he should 
not even go into psychology? Should 
graduate departments curtail those 
programs where the data suggest 
graduates will find the fewest job 
openings? н 

Naturaly, the answer to these 
questions must be reached by the 
individuals or the departments them- 
selves. But a couple of thoughts 
might be in order here. First, what 


E UM M 


‘graduate school? With selection ra- А 


tios of, say, 30 applicants for one 
opening in a specified graduate pro- 
gram, many otherwise capable and 
promising students are unable to 
matriculate in a graduate program. 


A not unreasonable option for such 


a person is to look for a job in psy- 
chology, or for a job stressing the 
use of psychological skills or the ap- 
plication of psychological principles. 
Such jobs are available, though not. 
necessarily plentiful, in community 
agencies, local and state government 
offices, and private industry. Is it 
not preferable for the baccalaureate 
psychologist to seek to satisfy his 
thirst for continuing in psychology 
by getting a job than to abandon al- 


together his interest in psychology . 


when he is turned down by a gradu- 
ate school? Given a year or two on 
this psychologically oriented job he 
might then wish to apply again to a 
graduate program, at which time he 
would probably have a sharper no- 
tion of the specialty within psychol- 
ogy in which he would like to con- 
centrate. Or perhaps, be he a vig- 
orous believer in and a promoter of 
psychology in his particular agency, 
he might have then developed a suf- 
ficient awareness of psychology’s 
capabilities for helping to solve im- 
portant problems so that the budget 
would have been acquired enabling 
him to hire a bunch of PhDs to work 
at his agency! 

But considering those persons ad- 
mitted to graduate school, it would 
be folly and perhaps cruel to inhibit 
a fledgling psychologist from special- 
izing in whatever area of study he 
chooses, from tracking whatever di- 
rection his interests and motivations 
dictate, solely on the basis of a sup- 
ply-and-demand ethic or manpower 
figures whose validity might be nil 
a few years hence. For example, it 
was not too long ago—maybe only 
four or five years back—when we 
were advised of the grave job short- 
ages in engineering. Yet, today, ac- 
cording to a recent report (Hierony- 
mus, 1972), this situation is chang- 


ing dramatically; the demand for - 


engineers is rising swiftly. 
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experiences and hard- sponsible for weeding out specula- 
wo many of our colleagues have tions that masquerade as credible 
last few years under- scientific pronouncements; though 
else can, the im- 
having а broadly based 
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nearly the test duplicates the 

tasks to be performed on the job, 
greater the chances of develope gee 
lection devices that are fale 
148]." 1t seems that volid would 
have been a better word than fal, 
and though the logic is persuasive 
without supporting evidence the come 
tention is pure speculation; logie 
simply is not sought nowadays as & 
means of establishing fairness. The 
little evidence available on the topig 
(including some of my test validae 
tion research) indicates that some 
valid predictors approximating work 
sample tests are not necessarily falf 


for all job applicants. Work sample 
tests are, in fact, subject to the same 
fairness problems as are otber (ур 


of predictors, and predictors need nat 
necessarily be fair simply because 
they are valid. 

There are sufficient exceptions tà 
the conclusion that work sample 
tests are costly and difficult to apply 
to warrant a brief comment. Work 
sample tests for many jobs, espes 
cially clerical jobs for which fling, 
table reading, etc., are work samples, 
are no more costly to develop and 
than are other tets 


as limited in applicability and utility) 
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Other. 
` studies include Lockwood апа Par- 
sons (1960), who used biodata items 
to predict performance of production 
supervisors, and Scollay (1957), who 


measures в 
successful ani 


uccessfully used biodata to predict 
formance. These are just a few 
the existing studies. 

My statement regarding the greater 
robability of developing fair selec- 


tion devices (devised having both 


ontent- and criterion-related va- 
dity) if we direct more effort 


in developing piece-of-the-job tests 
_ when appropriate, lead Gael to an- 
other comment: 


“and though the 
logic is persuasive, without support- 
ing evidence the contention is pure 
speculation.” Again, there is sub- 
stantial evidence of the validity of 
job simulation techniques in specific 
re and promotion situations. Again, 


“I direct Gael's attention to my origi- 
nal reference list as a start. 


Bray 
and Grant's (1966) monograph is 


- listed there, and there are many more 


feports of validated uses of the as- 


| sessment center as one type of job 


imulation, including Bentz (1971) 
and Campbell and Bray (1967). 
The disadvantage of the simulation 


Y approach to the inexperienced job ap- 


plicant was acknowledged in the 
original article, and I reiterate my 


_ concern about it in as concise (rather 
AM than "flippant") a manner as pos- 


sible. However, that concern should 
not immobilize one from constructive 
action. In many situations, the mi- 
nority group members and the young 


_ Who constitute a substantial propor- 


n of the “inexperienced” group will 
have a better chance with a fairly 
run, job simulation method than an 
“off-the-shelf,” verbally ped pen- 
- cil-and-paper test. 

Finally, the commentator could 


‘тоге easily understand my discussion 


of Type I and Type II selection 
errors were he to look at the develop- 
ment of selection devices as a pro- 
cess. His comment suggested that 
, he is, at the end of the whole process, 


` comparing two validity coeffcients— 


one from a job simulation predictor 
and the other from the “intermediary 


| Ње same validity coefficients, cutoff 


movement will- lead to similar, in- 
creases and decreases in both types 
of error. I recommend that Gael 
back up in the process of instrument 
development to the point at which he 
is deciding what selection tools to 
use. A specific selection problem 
may be approached more effectively 
when one uses a job simulation 
method because the job simulation 
device will quite possibly have fewer 
non-job-related sources of variance 
(error) and, consequently, generate 
higher validities than the other ap- 
proach. 

The problem of validating selec- 
tion tools has developed substantial 
proportions in today's society. The 
systems approach appears to be our 


best solution for attacking the selec- - 


tion validation issue at this time. 


This means using all three categories 


of predictive data previously de- 
scribed. My article (O'Leary, 1973) 
was an attempt to add some perspec- 
tive to the solution by underscoring 
the content-validation advantage and 
the reduced need for inference that 
are frequently found in the job sam- 
ple approach. 
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Job Samples: 


A Better Approach to 
Selection Testing? 


An important approach to select 
testing has been given deserved & 
phasis by O'Leary (February 197 
in that he draws attention 0 | 
usefulness of content-validity | 
siderations in the development 
selection procedures. As the BE 
and OFCC guidelines force more @ 
more employers to look carefull 
their procedures, content validity W 
undoubtedly become a more p 
lent and important technique. 
ever, before accepting too quickly 
notion that job samples are | 
factory content-valid predicto! 
before claiming that "it is tin 
the profession of psychology . + 
communicate job simulation's 
cant advantages over traditional 
to test users [p. 149],” there are 
portant considerations to make 
regard to job sample tests. I WO! 
like to point out, first, some probl 
with O’Leary’s presentation and, 
ond, some important conside 
that must be made about job sa 

The first problem with his p 
tation is that he stated the pr 
of individual exceptions to prob 
tic predictions as if this is а 
lem peculiar to predictive and | 
current validity approaches. In 
the problem of making nomo! 
selection decisions which might 
error in individual cases is a pro 
of amy imperfect decision S 
Unless job sample tests are | 
predictors of job performance, | 
will also be subject to this pr 


{ 
ў 
| 

| 


se 

п midexample in order to show a 
“shortcoming” of the use of bio- 
graphical data in selection. His ex- 
ample (p. 148) pointed out that bio- 
graphical data validated against a 

criterion of turnover potential is not 
likely to be related to job perform- 
ance on the task. Of course, that is 
true, However, if a task perform- 
ance predictor was desired, that 


` should have been used as the criterion 


in the first place. The failing in the 
example is not with the validity 
method, but with using data to pre- 
dict something for which they had 
not been validated. 

The final problem in his presenta- 


` tion was his statement that the use 


of job simulation tests as selectors 
would simultaneously reduce both 
Type I and Type II errors. - That 
can only happen if the strength of 
the relationship between the job sim- 
ulation and the criterion performance 
is stronger than the relationship be- 
tween other predictors and the cri- 
terion, The relative strengths of 
thosé relationships is an empirical 
question, not one to be decided by 
a statement of faith that job simula- 
tions will reduce the non-job-related 
variance. 

Psychologists who are faced with 
making decisions about the use of 
job samples in selection procedures 
Should consider some additional 
Points before accepting O’Leary’s 
arguments (or the similar arguments 
of Wernimont & Campbell, 1968). 
First, there is the problem of bias in 
job sample tests. O'Leary mentioned 
this problem, but it did not dissuade 
Шш from exhorting psychologists to 
Speak out regarding the advantages 
of job simulation approaches [р. 
1497.» Though there is reason to 
believe that protected groups may be 
at a disadvantage on the perform- 
e required by many predictors, 
ao Probably even less prepared 
NEN on job sample tests. For 
B псе, if performance on a scho- 

3 ag achievement test is used as a 
ое minority groups may be at 
> isadvantage because they have had 
А85 a group) less educational oppor- 


Ў à 73 КЕ i, Am 
he second problem with his pre- tuni 
tation is that he switched criteria - 


е els Us rcd j 
But their opportunities to 
gain experiences appropriate to per- 
formance on job sample tests are 
likely to be even more restricted than 
their opportunities to get educational 
experience! It is quite possible that 
the increased use of job sample tests 
will increase the bias of selection 
procedures. 

The second consideration of job 
sample testing which psychologists 
should make is that a job sample is 
an ability test. It tells us what per- 
sons can do, not what they will do. 
Job performance is more than the 
possession of the necessary skills. It 
is the possession of the appropriate 
behavior patterns to utilize those 
skills. The best typist is not neces- 
sarily the one who typed with the 
greatest speed and the fewest errors 
during the employment test situation. 
It is the one who types with the 
greatest speed and fewest errors day 
in and day out while holding the job. 
The prediction’ of consistently good 
typing performance may be aided by 
predictors which do not look at all 
like a sample of the typing task. 

Finally, the question of whether 
job samples have “significant advan- 
tages over traditional tests” is an 
empirical question. It will only be 
answered by determining our testing 
goals (lack of bias against protected 
groups, accuracy of prediction, etc.) 
and by empirically establishing the 
procedures which most nearly ac- 
complish them. If job samples are 
best, then we should use them. If 
other predictors are superior in some 
situations, we should not discard 
them simply because they do not 
look like the job task. 
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E Sion ув Ж. 
The Right Question, 
Wrong Answers 
O'Leary (February 1973) raised an 
important question but provided in- 
adequate answers. The issue con- 
cerns the fairness and appropriate- 
ness of using certain biographical 
data (age, in the example on page 
147; and suburbanite versus city 


dweller, on page 148) for empirical . 


prediction even when such data are 
empirically valid. O'Leary then con- 
fused the argument by noting the 
idiographic or individual errors in 
such a situation. Of course, all de- 
cisions regardless of the variables on 
which they are based are uncertain 
predictions in which individual errors 
are made, The problem with using. 
age, sex, race, place of residence, or 
other such variables as a legitimate 
basis for employment selection is not 
a question of psychometrics but of 
social values and public policy. 


Suppose the rate of success among ` 


employees from minority racial-eth- . 
nic backgrounds is lower than the - 
success rate among majority employ- 
ees. Then racial-ethnic background 
is an empirically valid predictor of 


job performance under which ma- — 


jority applicants are to be preferred. 
The question remains whether em- 
ployment selection on this basis is 
socially proper or even legal. Al- 
though great stress is put on empiri- 
cal validity to justify selection pro- 
cedures by both the EEOC (1970) 
and the old and new APA Standards 
(1966, 1973), empirical validity pro- 
vides a necessary but not sufficient 


condition for an appropriate selection — 


procedure. There should always be 
a preference for a more socially ap- 
propriate, empirically valid procedure 
over the procedure described aboye. 


This leads us, as it did O'Leary, to 


concern with the content of the pre- 
dictors used. Suppose Company WwW 
used racial-ethnic identity as a valid 
predictor of job performance in em- 
ployment selection for forklift oper- 
ators; Company X used a vocabu- 


lary test which was also empirically 3 


valid to select forklift operators; 
Company Y used tests of manual 
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Company Z used an empirically valid 
job sample test. Although each pro- 
cedure will help in the selection of 
= successful employees, there is con- 
` siderable variability in the side effects 

of the procedures. Which of these 
. procedures are legal and which are 
most socially desirable and in the 
yublic interest? This is not a psy- 
iometric SEA but one of social 


] forced to make value judgments 
_ about the appropriateness of predic- 
- tor content and face validity. In 
our historical concern with objective, 
irical evidence we have often 
nded to place greatest emphasis on 
empirical, criterion-related va- 
Ly of a selection process. And 
3 such validity i is crucial, but it does 
not alleviate judgments about the 
ality ad К ys the 


aL climate, content validity is 
a necessary but not sufficient 
y of an appropriate selection 


attention RS concern than empirical 
validity. Perhaps to stress this im- 
portance, much more work is needed 
in the preparation of guidelines and 
procedures for assessing content va- 
lidity. 

O'Leary's concern with job sam- 
ples lies in his judgment that such 
content is more socially defensible, 
and, within the bounds of practical- 
ity, I agree with him. However, job 
samples do not necessarily have any- 
thing to do with reduction of selec- 
tion error as stated on page 148 
(that is an unanswered empirical 
question), and job samples create 
their own set of special problems, 
some of which O’Leary noted in pass- 
ing. In addition, there are good and 
bad job sample tasks just as there 
are good and bad assessments of 
other types. © 

In summary, O'Leary raised an 
important issue and then buried it 
in inappropriate psychometric argu- 
ments and overly optimistic and 
simplistic judgments about one type 
of content-valid approach. These 
failings should not detract, however, 
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КЕ Oe issue GE the impor anc 


content-valid selection variables a 
we attempt to apply procedures i 
employment selection which are le- 
gally fair and socially proper. 
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'Sprinthall & Sprinthall 
looks like hook. ° 


But it's really atoolbox. 


Yes, a toolbox. Designed by 
Richard C.Sprinthall and Norman 
A. Sprinthall. They call it 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: A 
DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH. 
And it's chock-full of high-utility 
items. Items made to work and 
work and work. 

Like the vignettes. More д 
than 20 altogether. They reinforce 
ribns and methods, textual maincurrents. Bring 
г ings together via a single personality. Be it 

reud, Bruner, Skinner, Piaget or whomever. 
1 EN imaginative graphics, the words 
M e shape. Come alive. Become real. Cogent. 
ore meaningful. 
The supplementary materials provide even 
pore tools. For the teacher. And the 
eacher-to-be. 

In the Teacher's Manual each chapter 
summary is followed by suggested teaching 


strategies. A selection 
of essay and discussion 
questions—answers included. And a test 
file of multiple choice questions (totaling 
over 750). 

\ The Student Workbook also summarizes 
each chapter. And integrates it with 

preceding chapters. For self-study and 
diagnosis, objective multiple choice questions 
are given. Wound up by a reiteration of the 
chapter's key concepts. 

Said one reviewer: “It is a book I personally 
feel I can identify with. The text presents 
important information in a way that will be 
meaningful to the new teacher.” 

Definitely. 

And we've only scratched the surface. In 
fact, it's so loaded with workable, useful 
features, you'll probably agree that this book 
really is a toolbox. 
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and behavioral genetics has been integrated throughout the text. New topics in- 
clude Altered States of Consciousness; Visceral Learning; Race, Genetics and IQ; 
Genetic Counseling; Biological Clocks; Psychosurgery; Morality, Aggression, and 
Equity. 


e AUTHORITY. Current work and thinking on each subject is critically and carefully 
presented. Where needed, expert advice has been obtained (e.g. Dan Slobin on 
Psycholinguistics, Marjorie Honzik on Intelligence, Charles Tart on Altered States 
of Consciousness, Michael Lerner on Genetics, John Kennedy on Perception.) 


e 180 BOXES — MOST NEW OR REVISED. These examine the history of psychology, 
including classic experiments; frontier areas of research; and topics of unusua 
interest, such as the morality of mercy killing, cross-cultural correlation of child 
rearing practices to the amount of crime in a society, the ethics of psychological 
research on humans, competition and culture, terminal patients learning to accept 
impending death, the psychological basis of humor, and the causes of witchcraft. 


e SUPPLEMENTARY PACKAGE. Semi-programmed student guide, with 2500 fill-in 
questions; behavioral objectives unit workbook, utilizing the Keller method of per- 
sonalized instruction; behavioral objectives instructor's guide, with four mastery 
tests for each unit and 300 multiple choice examination questions keyed to the 
behavioral objectives for each unit; Instructor’s Manual with 600 multiple choice 


test items in card form; glossary pamphlet free to each student. 


Elements of Psychology 
THIRD EDITION 


David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, both of the University of California 

at Berkeley; and Norman Livson, California State University, Hayward; 
with William A. Wilson, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs 

$11.95 Order Code 31768 


March, 1974 750 pages 


ALFRED A.KNOPE 2x (0 
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Leavitt: 


"DRUGS AND BEHAVIOR 


Ideally suited for undergraduate courses in 
psychopharmacology, this new text covers 
principles of drug action, drug effects on various 
types of behavior, the use of chemotherapy in 
disorders of emotional health, and the effects of 
various foods on behavior. Emphasizing a 
behavioral approach, the author discusses: drug 
toxicity, profiles of drug users, therapy for drug 
abuse, sensation and perception, learning and 
‘memory, and creativity. By Fred Leavitt, California 
State University, Hayward. About 275 pp. Iilustd. 
Ready late Summer. Order no. 5695. 


Mikulas: 


-CONCEPTS IN LEARNING 


- Here's a vital new text devoted to the practical 


implications of the various issues and principles of 
learning. The author synthesizes the major animal 


| findings and concepts of classical learning and re- 


lates them to current research in human learning. 
Education, therapy, social issues, and self- 
understanding are carefully examined, along with 
the underlying bases of the physiology of learning. 
By William L. Mikulas, University of West Florida. 
TM 270 pp. Illustd. Ready August. Order no. 


Hebb: | . 8rd Edition 
TEXTBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY 


- This outstanding introductory text is known for its 


consistent, logical theoretical structure. The em- 
phasis is on behavior and theory of learning with 


. new material on mental illness; short and long- 


term memory; the chemistry of memory; and the 
latest research evidence on perception. By Donald 
O. Hebb of McGill Univ., Montreal. 324 Pp. 104 
figs. $8.50. March 1972, Order no. 4622. 
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From introductory psych to factor analysis, 


Saunders has the texts that meet your 
curriculum requirements. 


DiCaprio: 
PERSONALITY THEORIES: 
Guides to Living 


Designed for courses in adjustment as well as 
personality theory, this valuable new text is 
strongly life-oriented. The author has organized his 
material to cover, in turn, development, learning, 
needs and motivation, conflict, and the "good" or 
"ideal" existence. In addition, he strongly em- 
phasizes topics that foster an understanding of 
individual behavior and relate directly to effective 
living. By Nicholas S. DiCaprio, John Caroll 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. About 500 pp. Iilustd. 
Ready July. Order no. 3055. 


Gorsuch: 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Approaching factor analysis from an applied per- 
spective, this new book presents component and 
common factor analysis as variants of the general 
linear (matrix) model. Special attention is given to: 
exploratory and hypothesis testing procedures, the 
replication of factors, utilizing computers and 
when to use factor analysis from mathematical and 
Statistical models. By Richard L. Gorsuch, Texas 
Christian University. 370 pp. Illustd. $14.95. 
January 1974. Order no. 4170. 


Torrey: 3rd Edition 
A STUDY GUIDE FOR HEBB‘S 
TEXTBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY 


This pre-tested manual will help the student 
develop his own analyses of the concepts 
Presented in Hebb's text. Included are multiple 
Choice questions (with answers), commentaries 
illuminating Hebb's major theses, and helpful 
bibliographic references. By Charles C. Torrey, _ 
Macalester College. 142 pp. Soft Cover. $2.95. 
March 1972. Order no. 8881. 


‘Sattler: : i 
ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
INTELLIGENCE 


Here's a definitive new text/ reference that is both а 
ractical guide as well as a research and clinical 
handbook for the individual intelligence testing of 
children. Thé. text covers test administration, 
scoring, interpretation, report writing, and con- 
sultation. Special chapters are devoted to minority 
group children, the diagnostic process, childhood 
schizophrenia, mental retardation, organic brain 
damage, learning disabilities, and emotional 
disturbance. Tests covered include the Stanford- 
Binet, WISC, WPPSI, PPVT, CMMS, Leiter, Quick, 
PTI, and Slosson. Over 1200 studies are reviewed. 
Instructors Manual of test items available. By 
Jerome M. Sattler, San Diego State University. 526 
pp. $13.95. January 1974. Order no. 7943. 


Rosen; Fox & Gregory: 2nd Edition 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An unusual, intriguing text for undergraduates. 
Integrates psychoanalytic theory, experimental 
psychology and practical clinical experience with 
relevant research in related fields. Difficult and 
often controversial subjects are handled from a 
wide range of viewpoints. And every chapter in this 
second edition has been thoroughly rewritten and 
revised. By the late Ephraim Rosen of the Univ. of 
Minn., Ronald E. Fox and lan Gregory, both of 
Ohio State Univ., 516 pp. Illustd. $11.50. March 
1972. Order no. 7696. 


Millon: New 2nd Edition 
THEORIES OF PERSONALITY & 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


This book offers students the opportunity to read 
the actual writings of major psychologists rather 
than just reading about them. The author groups 
the major theories of abnormal psychology by the 
kinds of data they emphasize—biophysical, in- 
trapsychic, phenomenological or sociocultural, 
and then presents representative papers in which 
leading theorists of each school (such as Sheldon, 
Freud, Rogers, and Skinner) discuss the etiology, 
pathology, and therapy of abnormal behavior. 
Edited by Theodore Millon, Univ. of Illinois. About 
w рр. Illustd. About $5.95. Ready April. Order по. 


W.B. SAUND 


№ 


Millon & Millon: 


To order—Turn page and fill in coupon a 


ERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square, 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR AND 
PERSONALITY 
A Biosocial Learning Approach 


This informative, eclectic undergraduate text is 
ideally suited to the student's first course in ab- 
normal psychology. The authors strongly em- 
phasize the development of personality charac- ; 
teristics—they impart the knowledge by skillfully 
drawing on the student’s familiarity with the 
psychologically relevant experiences encountered 
in daily life. They examine all viewpoints, and their 
treatment of the subject matter is unusually wide- 
ranging. Elucidated are all approaches to abnormal 
pehavior—the behavioral, psychoanalytic, 
phenomenological, biophysical, and sociocultural. 
A workbook to accompany this text will soon be 
available. By Theodore and Renee Millon, both of 
the University of Illinois. About 500 pp. Iilustd. 
Just Ready. Order no. 6390. ! 


Johnson: 
AGGRESSION IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS 


This valuable supplement for any undergraduate 
course in psychology cuts across disciplinary lines 
to present a broad-based treatment of all aspects — 
of aggressive behavior in man and animals. The 
authór discusses aggressive tendencies and 
behavior in more than 150 species. He also probes _ 
current social problems in depth and detail. By . 
Roger N. Johnson, Ramapo College of New Jer _ 
sey. 269 pp. Illustd. Soft Cover. $3.95. April 1972. 


Order no. 5160. н 


Whittaker: 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN 


PSYCHOLOGY: x 
Readings for the Introductory Course 


An exciting new supplement designed to stimulate _ 
and involve the student. Every article in this - 
relevant new reader was written within the last ten _ 
ears. Covered in detail are topics such as invasion _ 
of privacy in the investigation of human behavior, 4 
perception and judgement in the political ex- 
tremist, the adolescent “hippie,” and 
psychological alternatives to War. Edited by James 
О. Whittaker of Penna. State Univ. 448 pp. Soft 
Cover. $5.50. January 1972. Order no. 9325. E 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Millon: . | ee 
MODERN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
This stimulating text for the first course in ab- 
normal psychology captures the student's interest 
because it pays particular attention to the con- 
ditions most familiar and important to him—the 
milder pathological syndromes. These disturbing 
ı but not disabling disorders, which the student will 
= recognize from his own experience, are presented 
in such a way that they help the student to under- 
‘stand the major syndromes. Psychopathology is 
Seen as a coherent continuum, ranging from the 
mildest deviations from the norm to the most 
severe psychotic states. By Theodore Millon, Univ. 
of Illinois. 681 pp. lllustd. $10.75. Sept. 1969. 
Order no. 6385. 


Skinner: NEUROSCIENCE: 
А Laboratory Manual 


| A comprehensive introduction to the neuroscience 
laboratory for the psychology student. Shows how 
the neural elements of the brain work and how they 
operate together in systems. Describes techniques 
for experiments on the brain, including stereotaxic 
surgery, sites for histological examination, and 
construction of intracranial implant devices. By 
_ James E. Skinner of the Baylor College of 
-. Medicine. 244 pp. 211 figs. $6.95. Soft Cover. April 
v 1971. Order no. 8345. 


4 


Stotland & Canon: 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Cognitive Approach 


Here is anew, provocative text which examines the 
way in which we are “programed” by experience to 
react and respond to various and varied life 
ituations. Essential principles are presented and 
ipplied to areas such as interpersonal perception, 

mmunicational learning, conformity, self- 
steem, and action and decision. By Ezra Stotland 
both of the Univ. of Washington. 
1.95. September 1972. Order no. 
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Singer & Singer: 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


Aftiliation 


елау аа ааа ee ae a ы REE ee ow ee ы АРН 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN CHILDREN 


This basic text in child psychology presents а | 
unique synthesis of chronological and theoretical 
approaches within a unified viewpoint. The authors | 
have placed their major emphasis on the processes | 
of the child's development. They show how 
children acquire language, learn moral 
judgements, become socialized. Thus, it builds an 
understanding of why children develop as they do. 
By Robert D. Singer and Anne Singer, both of the 
Univ. of Calif., Riverside. 437 pp. lllustd. $8.00. 
Oct. 1969. Order no. 8310. 


y 


Wallace: 
PSYCHOLOGY: A Social science 


This highly contemporary text offers a real 
alternative to the traditional survey approach to 
introductory psychology. Focuses on human 
psychology as a Social Science and discusses 
Such topics as: racism in America, the ecological 
catastrophe, alienation, violence, population 
growth, manipulation and power and much more. 
By John Wallace of the Univ. of Calif., Irvine. 429 
рр. Iilustd. $9.50. January 1971. Order no. 9115. 


Hardyck & Petrinovich: 
INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 
FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


An ideal introductory statistics text for students 
with little or no math background. The authors 
develop in clear detail the procedures of 
descriptive statistics upon which inferences are 
based. Each chapter includes a set of problems, 
and examination questions are provided in an 
accompanying Instructor's Manual. Also available 
is a WORKBOOK to accompany the text. By Curtis 
Hardyck, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley; and Lewis 
Petrinovich, Univ. of Calif., Riverside. Text: 302 
Dp. Illustd. $7.50. Oct. 1969. Order no. 4520. Work- 
book: 118 pp. Illustd. Soft Cover. $3.50. Oct. 1969. 
Order no. 4522. 


О For possible adoption 


Course Title Present Text 


жоккен о ы CE AF анс. o 
Zip 


MA 
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*from a review of the first edition in the American Sociological Review 
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James A. Schellenberg, Western Michigan University 


A concise, basic text which explores and reviews the major topics in 
social psychology. ч 


© Builds оп a framework of case histories and experiments, providing basic 
grounding in social psychology. 


© Theoretical and methodological pointers, separated from the main body of the 
text, provide background and highlight key ideas at the most significant point 
in the presentation. 


General organization — Seven topics. The material is grouped around seven 
general topics: affiliation, aggression, social influence, attitudes, groups, social 
norms, and personality in society. Each section contains four chapters and 
concludes with a review and discussion chapter. A glossary of key concepts 
is included along with a bibliography and Instructor's Manual with a large 


supply of essay, multiple choice, and true-false questions. 


evision. The section on “Culture and Personality” is expanded 


Major points of r 
into a full, four-chapter concluding section with treatment of culture, 


psychological ecology, and contemporary issues of individual identity. A brief, 
final chapter on “Research: Theory and Practice” has been added; and major 
new materials are found in chapters on altruism (“Helping People”); attraction 
(“Liking People”); interpersonal perception (‘Perceiving Persons"); an: 

social identity (“Individuality in Contemporary Society’ )- 


March,1974 $7.95 paperbound 350 pages Order Code 31829 


For an examination copy, please write, giving course title, enrollment, and 


decision date. 


Random House A: 
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What is the driving force in 
human behavior? What 
determines our individuality? 


Help your students explore 
the mysteries of the mind 
with these outstanding books 
from Prentice-Hall... 
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THEORIES OF LEARNING 
4th Edition, 1974 


Gordon H. Bower and Ernest R. Hilgard, 
both of Stanford University 


One of the most widely used advanced level texts in 
psychology, the new edition of THEORIES OF 
LEARNING provides your students with thoroughly up- 
dated information on learning theory's main influences 
and contemporary research. The authors have added a 
discussion of the philosophical background of learning 
theory and examine various questions of epistemology. 
Retaining the chapter structure of earlier editions, 
Professors Bower and Hilgard devote individual chapters 
to fresh new analyses of the relevance to contemporary 
research of the work of such important figures as Freud, 
Hull, Pavlov, Guthrie, Skinner, and Tolman. Other new 
materials include behavior modification, technologies of 
instruction, psycholinguistics, computer simulation, and 
biofeedback and visceral learning. 

June 1974 approx 700 pp. $9.60 


PSYCHOLOGY: An Introduction 


Charles G. Morris, University of Michigan 


Now in use at a wide variety of schools, this successful 
text surveys the essentials of psychology from classical 
theories to current trends. PSYCHOLOGY: An Intro- 
duction gives students an awareness of the scope and 
content of psychology, a working knowledge of its 
vocabulary, and an understanding of its research 
methods. Because the author defines his terms in 
context, no chapter depends on preceding chapters, and 
the instructor can order the topics to suit the students’ 
needs, Study aids include an outline at the beginning of 
each chapter and a summary at the end. Boxed inserts 
analyze special topics, such as major contemporary 
issues. A Study Guide-ACCESS Workbook reinforces 
the text. A Teacher's Manual is available. 

1973 641 pp. cloth $9.95 

Study Guide Access Workbook $3.60 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
OF BEHAVIOR 


Donald L. Whaley, North Texas State University 
Richard W. Mallot, Western Michigan University 


Reinforcement theory: demonstrates that learning need 
not be painful or boring. Bearing this in mind, Profes- 
sors Whaley and Mallot have constructed an unusual 
general psychology text that helps students enjoy 
learning psychology without sacrificing necessary rigor. 
The text features a "living content" by incorporating 
studies on the application of behavioral analysis to 
human affairs. The authors use an informal style to avoid 
the language barrier that sometimes creates communica- 
tion gaps between faculty and students. Readings are 
presented in order of increasing complexity, and are 
class-tested for clarity and proper pacing: A valuable 
Core text or supplement to courses in learning and intro- 
ductory psychology. 

1971 454 pp. paper $7.15 


For further information, please : 
College Division, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 07632 


C.B. Ferster, American University UN. 

Stuart Culbertson, American University YA 

Mary Carol Perrott Boren, Walter Reade ‘Army Institute 
of Research 


Extensively revised in this new edition, this successful 
text continues to serve as one of the most comprehensi 
available books about principles of operant behavior 
And now BEHAVIOR PRINCIPLES is an even more 
effective teaching tool, with various new features to 
satisfy the student's need for relevance, and better - 
teaching procedures for using the book. New to the - 
chapters on the principles of human behavior are “real 
world” examples of psychological phenomena for the 
student to analyze. Increasingly complex behaviors are — — 
presented to coincide with the student's increasing 
technical sophistication. Also new to this edition is an 
extensive behavioral analysis of depression and а 
discussion of relevance of behavioral principles to other 0 
fields in psychology and to other disciplines. E 
September 1974 542 pp. price forthcoming 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF HUMAN DIFFERENCES 


Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon 


The study of human differences is an evolving scienci E 
and Professor Tyler charts the major directions of recei 
research. The book itself comprises three parts: first; 
section about dimensions of individual differen 

examines such factors as intelligence, school achieve: 
ment, personality, special talents, interests and valu js 
and cognitive style. Second, in a section on group — 
differences, the author discusses variables related to sex, _ 
age, race, and social class. Finally, the book concludi 
with an examination of the factors producing individual 
differences. б 

1965 572 рр. $8.60 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
2nd Edition 


Benton J. Underwood, Northwestern University 


Covering a broad j 
methodology, Professor Underwood integrates content 
and methods, and presents 
students can perform with 
Among the topics the book examines 
designs using independent groups, 
forgetting, and problem solving. Written 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY is based on the 
author's several years of teaching experience. Students — 
can readily understand the factual matter presented Е 
without knowledge of statistics. This revision also helps | E 
students sharpen their critical faculties by citing 
examples of poorly executed experiments. © 
1966 678 pp. $10.00 х RS. 


write: Robert Jordan, Dept. 3704, 
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A New, 
Î resh Approach 
lolnroduclory 


Psychology 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN BEHAVIOR AS. 
by James V. McConnell of the University of Michigan 


Comprehensive, dramatic introduction to principles of psychology emphasizing posi- 
tive, constructive and rewarding approach to learning. 


Human behavior analyzed from three points of view: intrapsychic, biological, and 
social / behavior. 


Fictionalized case histories, experiments and illustrative stories provide intriguing 
preview of chapter content. Topics include: Sperry's split-brain work, Rosenhan's 
Work on accurate sanity diagnosis. 


Personal and social concerns fully developed in both textual and fictional material. 
Topics include: biofeedback, Transactional Analysis, human sexuality. 


Research experiments presented from point of view of experimenter (why he/she 
planned it that way) and the subject (how he/she perceived the experiment). 


Running glossary contains definitions of psychological terms, more difficult every- 
day words, related references, author's comments, and chapter summaries. 


REVIEWER COMMENTS: 

"| was immediately struck by the hiat readability of the chapters and the fictional vignettes beginning 
and ending each chapter. There is little doubt that J. V. McC. has apprehended his goal: an intro- 
ductory psychology text written for all students.” Elliot Entin, Ohio University 


“Overall, | would have to say that the work is very thorough, scholarly and well written, giving signif- 
icant concepts in a generally interesting manner. It should appeal to students at a variety of intellec- 
tual levels.” Robert Hoeppner, Orange Coast College 
“My general impression is that you’ve got a winner." Charles G. Halcomb, Texas Tech University 

720 Pages/February 1974/$10.95 (tentative) 
Also Available to Accompany the Texi— 


STUDENT MANUAL by Lawrence Al Siebert, Oregon State System, 
and Timothy Walter, Rhode Island College 


Provides a complete review of the textual material, a series of "prescriptions" on how to study and 
how to pass exams, detailed Step-by-step reviews of chapter material, true-false test questions, in- 
dividual action projects, and readings. 128 Pages/February 1974/$2.50 (tentative) 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL by Lawrence Al Siebert and Timothy Walter. 


Includes chapter summaries, content objectives (major learning points), list of films and Sources, and 
suggested class demonstrations. 96 Pages/February 1974 


TEST ITEM FILE BOOKLET by Lawrence AI Siebert and Timothy Walter. 
Over 900 true/false and multiple choice questions laid out for easy assembly as a card file. 


320 Pages/February 1974 
Please address your inquiries to: 
Deborah Doty, Department 1731 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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Available for the first time— 


new text editions of 


New Psychology Texts 
from ALDINE 


mem (write today for your examination copies) 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND BEHAVIOR CHANGE: 
An Aldine Annual on Research and Practice · 


and 


These important Aldine Annuals—avail- 
able for the first time in text editions for 
classroom use—provide a unique service. 
For each Annual, a distinguished panel of 
editors review hundreds of papers written 
each year, and select the finest for publica- 
tion in one volume. The Annuals are pub- 


for classroom use only) 


stationery.) 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
The Study of Personality and Behavior 
SOL L. GARFIELD 


an overview of the theory and practice of 
clinical psychology, its present state and 
future trends 


456 pp. / $14.95 cloth / $8.95 paper* / 
March 1974 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN 

THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT: 

A Social Systems Approach 

RALPH E. ANDERSONand IRL E. CARTER 


a social systems approach to the under- 
standing of human behavior 


204 pp. / $8.50 cloth / $2.45 paper* / 
January 1974 


BIOFEEDBACK AND SELF CONTROL: 
An Aldine Annual on the Regulation of 


ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY € 529 


Bodily Processes and Consciousness 


lished each June for the preceding year. 
Available now are Psychotherapy and Be- 
havior Change—1971 and 1972; and Bio- 
feedback and Self Control—1970, 1971 and 
1972. The 1973 Annuals will be published in 
June, in time for your Fall classes. 


each annual: $20.00 (institutional rate) / $14.00 (individual rate) / $11.75 (text edition. 


(NOTE: The Annuals are available only on approval. Please submit requests on department 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RACE 

PETER WATSON, editor 

a wide range of perspectives on the crucial 
issues of psychology and race 

496 pp. / $12.50 cloth / $4.95 paper* / 
February 1974 


1 


BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 
PROCEDURE: 

A Sourcebook 

EDWIN J. THOMAS, editor 

a sophisticated how-to-do-it manual offer- 
ing specific guidelines for practice with in- 
dividuals and groups 

368 pp. / $15.00 cloth / $6.95 paper’ / 
April 1974 


* paperbound text editions for classroom use only 


South Wabash Ave. € Chicago, 11. 60605 
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` Everything about Audrey and Dicks 

FUNDAMENTALS of PSYCHOLOGY 

is real, induding the two people who 
conceived it, wrote it, edited it, 


and lived with it for three years. 


4 FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOLOGY has something | 
_ that no other introductory psychology book has. 


Й Audrey: “05! Two 
- who also happen ® 
_ and teachers." 


_ FUNDAMENTALS yam OF PSYCHOLOGY is a 
breakthrough book. A return to basics. Good writing. 
_ Good scholarship. Good teaching. And it was writ- 
ten from beginning to end by two professional 
psychologists, Audrey Haber and Dick Runyon. 


Fî Audrey: “We wanted to do a book that makes 
ПЗЕ psychology mean something to students— 
ШАА something real." 

| Dick: "We wanted to do for introductory 
psychology what we did for statistics." 


In the past, professional psychologists and ghost 
writers have teamed together to write introductory 
psychology books that never really hung together. 


Dick: “Not our book! I even lived with 
Audrey and her husband for months 
аі a time while we were working 
Коп...” a 
. Audrey: “It definitely wasn't a case of 'you write a 
E I write a chapter.’ " 
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professional psychologists 
to be very good writers 


OO-————————————————— ———————— 
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X, Es. m al М Р, 
The result is a book 


that sounds like one person wrote - 
it. One person who knew the subject inside out, and  - 
knew how to keep things interesting and clear, | 
without any distortion. 


UNS 


E 
T a 


> 


Audrey: “Our book is loaded with case. 
studies and real life examples.. ." <$ 
Dick: “Апа wait’ll you see the exciting gy 
excerpts from articles and E 
books we've put in our special 'Issues' 
sections. . ." 

Audrey: “Even some stuff on Kung Fu. . . 


But, don't let this modern style worry you. This book's 
strong on research. Meticulously accurate, even at its . 
most entertaining. 

And there's no end of learning aids. Mini-glossaries 
and annotated bibliographies at the end of every 
chapter. A complete glossary in the Student 
Workbook. 


Audrey: "Summaries 8 
Dick: "And a workbook “$ 
the text!” TE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. It's what | 
introductory psychology books have been becoming. | 
Only Haber and Runyon is—right now. 

Can Audrey and Dick describe their book in one 
word? ; 


Audrey: “Great!” $ 
Dick: “Personal.” 


” 


» 


all over the place. . . 
‘that really works with 


1 cj | For examination copies, 
MM contact Addison-Wesley. 
College Division Р 
ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Dept 147 Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


Publisher's Note: The authors are, of course, biased, but the book is not. 
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Kendler's Third Edition of social issues. 
BASIC PSYCHOLOGY is We say, decide for yourself: E 
LB. better than the Second Write today for a complimentary © 
Edition. 


copy of BASIC PSYCHOLOGY 
Third Edition. Upon re- 7 
quest, we'll also enclose 
the supplements: 

STUDY GUIDE Юг _ 
BASIC PSYCHOLOGY T 
by Tracy Kendler and the — 
UNIT WORKBOOK for | 


They say it emphasizes the 
scientific method in the 
context of relevant human 
experience, integrating 
three main themes: (1) 
The study of psychology 
must be based on evi- 
dence, (2) All major 
principles and psycho- 
logical theories should 
be fairly represented, and 
(3) Psychology should be 


James McMichael. 


aX 


<] 
A 2 2725 Sand Hill Road 
aise’ Menlo Park, CA 94025 
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P.S.I. by Jeffrey Corey and ` i 


f; WA. BENJAMIN, ING. _ 


; E 
They're saying that Howard studied in relation to meaningful 


FROM 


1817 
BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF SEXUAL BE- 


i HAVIOR. Gordon Bermant and Julian M. 
Davidson. Tent.: 320 pp.; $7.95/paper. July 
1974. 


THE PSYCHOBIOLOGY OF SENSORY 
CODING. William R. Uttal. 678 pp.; 
$16.95. November 1973. 


реГ 


FOUNDATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL КЕ- 
SEARCH, Second Edition. Robert Plut- 
chik. 352 pp.; $5.95/paper. January 1974. 


| PSYCHOPATHOLOGY: LEARNING THE- 
_ ORY, RESEARCH, AND APPLICATIONS. 
_ Jack Sandler and Robert S. Davidson. 361 
PP. $8.95. August 1973. 


ESSENTIALS OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Benjamin Kleinmuntz. 589 pp.; 
$12.95. Instructor's Manual. January 1974. 


| CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PERSONALITY, Fourth Edition 


Paul H. Mussen, John Janeway Conger, 


and Jerome Kagan 
Tent.: 736 pp.; $11.95. 


For use with the text: Inst 

Guide by Fay-Tyler Norton 

Guide by Ray deV. Peters ( 
Manual for PSI Study Guide; three 16 mm color 
| sound films: Development of the. 
| ($300), Language ($300), Cognition ($350)—by 
! Jerome Kagan and Howard Gardner. 


| HARPER & ROW 


Send for our new psychology catalog: CT08 


| £ HARPER & ROW © 


February 1974. 


ructor’s Manual; Study 
($3.95 tent.) ; PSI Study 
$3.95 tent.); Instructor's 


BASIC STATISTICAL METHODS, Fourth 
Edition. N. M. Downie and Robert W. __ 
Heath. 355 pp.; tent: $10.95. Study Guide-  . 
book: $3.50. March 1974. A 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BEHAVIOR THE- 
ORY AND ITS APPLICATIONS. Robert L. 
Karen. Tent.: 416 pp.; $9.95. Мау 1974. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: 
A Textbook in Social Psychology. John W. . 
McDavid and Herbert Harari. Tent.: 448  . 
рр.; $10.95. Instructor's Manual. Study Guide 

by Applefield: $3.95. April 1974. ; 


THE SOCIAL PRIMATES. Paul E. Sim- _ 
onds. Tent.: 288 pp.; $7.95/paper. April ~ 
1974. 3 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: The Human, Cul- 
tural, and Educational Context. W. H. 0. 
Schmidt. 181 pp.; $3.50/paper. July 1973. - 


the Child—Infancy 


10 East 53d Street, New York, New York 10022 


m_a 
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AGING AND BEHAVIOR 


Jack Botwinick. Rated "outstanding," “excellent,” 
“best available" by instructors. Already widely 
adopted. 1973, 336 pp., $10.50 


HISTORICAL CONCEPTIONS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Mary Henle, Julian Jaynes, John Sullivan, eds. 
“Well chosen," “high in interest value to students” 
typify first reactions to this study. 1973, 336 pp., 
$7.95; cloth $10.95 


CONFLICT AMONG HUMANS 


Robert D. Nye. Social-psychological factors in hos- 
tility, drawing on Maslow, Ardrey, Skinner, others. 
Well received. 1973, 215 pp., $4.50; cloth $7.60 


PERSUASION; 
How Opinions and Attitudes Are Changed 


Marvin Karlins & Herbert Abelson. "Admirable 
revision of originally fine text."—Contemporary 
Psychology. 1970, 192 pp., 83.75; cloth $5.95 


AE е 
sprunger PUBLISHING COMPANY, 200 Park Ave. So., New York 10003 


I tart here and nag 
PSYCHOLOGY OF DEATH | 


Robert Kastenbaum & Ruth Aisenberg. Highly 


praised historical, theoretical, and practical ap- 
proach to subject as a discrete study. 1972, 509 pp., 
$11.95 


PSYCHOLOGY— 
THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR 


Kurt Salzinger. For psychology majors—challenging 
introduction from behavioral view. Test questions 
available. 1969, 320 pp., $6.60; cloth 87.95 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES IN 
PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


A. I. Rabin, ed. “Up-to-date . . . balanced cover- 
age and sound ideas . . . а lot of book for the 
money."—Contemporary Psychology. 1968, 648 pP., 
$13.00 


FAMILY CONSTELLATION 


Walter Toman. Well-known text on effects of 
sibling position on personality and social behavior. 
1969, 288 pp., $4.95; cloth $7.50 


TWO WORKSHOPS IN THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


Case Western Reserve University 
Department of Psychology 


Summer Session, 1974 


Conducted by 
Marguerite R. Hertz, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 


Workshop 1. BASIC PRINCIPLES 


June 17-21 


Technique of administration. Fundamentals of scoring. Psychological significance of test 
variables. Introduction to interpretation. Clinical demonstrations in hospitals. 


Workshop Il. ADVANCED CLINICAL INTERPRETATION 


June 24-28 


Analysis of cases presenting a wide variety of disorders. Review of newer developments in 
test interpretation. Clinical demonstrations in hospitals. К 


All-day sessions, 9:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. (plus one evening session). Fee for each workshop: $109 


For psychologists, psychiatrists, counselors, and ifi i 
ists, x > qualified graduate students in psychology 
and related disciplines. For Workshop II must have had at least one prior Sie in Ror- 


schach professional experience. 


Certificates awarded for satisfact i i i i 
for each Wallon. isfactory completion, and one unit of graduate credit available 


Enrollment limited 


For informatlon and application for, write or phone: 
Barbara Hampton, Administrative Aide 
Department of Psychology 
Case Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 
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(216) 368-2680 


быт бес а Ало 


Like, he ^ bologist. Because he helps Air Force 
person і: FH E and their motiv ions better. 


C Al fields. 


Ё areas for yo y 
imental facilities are top- 


orce. 
more to it than | 


d. е everborme 


my on fill ouf the coupon. L Siate 
i care at ifs: 
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It's only four months old, but Patricia Niles Middlebrook's 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MODERN LIFE 


is fast becoming the leading text in its field. Here's why: 


"Middlebrook relates everyday experience with hard core lab studies of social psy- 
chological phenomena. It's hard to find these two together without the loss of some 
information. But Middlebrook accomplishes this flow that most books do not."— Car! 
Greenberg, Wayne State University 


"It's very good." — Н. C. Triandis, University of Illinois 


‚ “1 am very impressed with Middlebrook's ability to integrate the very latest research 
findings in so many areas. The chapter on altruism is quite well done and an im- 
portant addition."— Ronald L. Cohen, Bennington College, Vermont 


e 

e 

e 

ө 

e 

e 

e 

e 

е 

e 

e 

LJ 
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ө 
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° 

@ 

Ф “An authoritative and well written presentation of social psychology for undergradu- 
9 ates. The book should become a classic in its field."—John R. Silvestro, State Uni- 
Ф versity College at Fredonia, New York 

© 

@ "Most dynamic text I have reviewed: uses every technique and feature to encourage 
e 
LJ 
ө 
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and motivate students to read not only text but do further research."— Cecil P. Jones, 
Daytona Beach Community College, Florida 


"A creative, lively, and integrative book with high readability and coverage of 


relevant topics. Students will find it intriguing and thought provoking."— Raymond F. 
Paloutzian, University of Idaho 


“I had already chosen another text before | received the book you sent. І was suf- 
ficiently impressed with it to revise my order. The section on altruism particularly is 


as comprehensive and up to date as one could hope for.”— Ira Silverman, University 
of Rhode Island 


social Psychology and Modem Life 


Patricia Niles Middlebrook, Central Connecticut State College 
November, 1973 700 pages $10.95 Order Code 31726 
Write for your free copy, stating course title, enrollment, and decision date. 
#6000 


ALFRED А.КМОРЕ >= 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 457 HAHN ROAD, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 


More than 150 outstanding 
authorities are ready 
to talk to your P 
| students... 


UNIVERSITY PROGRAM MODULES from General 
Learning Press are original short works offering your 
students the benefit of authoritative discussions of vital 
issues by recognized experts. Versatile, timely, and low 
in cost, they bring a new kind of in-depth instructional 
material to the college classroom. 


Among our most recent modules... 


Theodore X. Barber, The Medfield Foundation, Inc. 
Martin W. Ham, The Medfield Foundation, Inc. 
“Hypnotic Phenomena" : 
Norman L. Farberow, Veterans Administration Wadsworth Hospital Center 
“Suicide” : Н 
Marvin R. Goldfried, State University of New York, Stony Brook k 
Joyce Sprafkin, State University of New York, Stony Brook s 
"Behavioral Personality Assessment" 
Darwyn E. Linder, Arizona State University, Tempe 
"Personal Space" 
Edward E. Jones, Duke University i 
Camille Wortman, Northwestern University 
"'Ingratiation: An Attributional Арргоас 5 
O. Ivar Lovaas, University of California, Los Angeles 
“Behavioral Treatment of Autistic Children” 


For a complimentary copy of any one of the modules listed above, 


write to 
Director of Marketing : 


GENERAL LEARNING PRESS _ 
GENERAL LEARNING CORPORATION 
250 James Street х { 


Morristown, New Jersey 0796 


0 БУЫ Е Я 
Available in Canada from GLC Educational Materials and Services, Ltd., Agincourt, Ontario 
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The first thing 
_ we did with our - 
- Human Development 
series... 


. Was to find 


You see, our film strip series deals with real people— 
n t cartoon characters. And through these real people 
You are offered a challenging look at the first 272 years 
ife — the crucial years. 
Effects of day care centers . . , sequence of language 
sition . . . effects of sensory stimulation on 
intellectual and emotional development. Human 
velopment offers a provocative Old-vs-New 
cross-section of the theories and findings of the most 

еа authorities, including Piaget, White, Kagan 
а Bower. 
Designed for students of education, psychology, home 
economics, and the social sciences, Human 
Development is far less expensive than movies — and 
far too important to overlook. 


ў чини mmm num uum um встал паз» 
| . Human Development — The First 2% Years Í 


Complete Unit—Color Filmstrip with: 
Records $350... Cassettes $371 


Free 14-Day Preview: Records... Cassettes. 
Brochure. 


Name. 
Ў Title/Dept. 
А Institution. 


Address. 


CONCEPT MEDIA 


1500 Adams Avenue, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 
Phone 714/549-3347 


FOR THE HUMANISTIC APPROACH 
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Psychology of the Arts 


Hans and Shulamith Kreitler. “А field of 
exploration can be said to have established 
itself as a discipline when the range of its 
subject matter and the principles of its proce- 
dures and interpretations are laid out in a 
sufficiently systematic and complete way. By 
this criterion [Psychology of the Arts] may 
well claim to have established the psychology 
of the arts as a discipline. . . . The present work 
will remain the standard text for some time to 
come." Rudolf Arnheim, Contemporary Psy- 
chology $13.75 
Text Price: $12.50 (adoptions 5 or more copies) 


Normal Aging 


Reports from the Duke Longitudinal 
Study, 1955-1969 


Erdman Palmore, editor. *A milestone in the 
field of gerontology and geriatrics. .. . A must 
as a reference for all disciplines that are con- 
cerned with the study of human aging." choig 
$10.7 


To be published Spring 1974 


Normal Aging II 


Reports from the Duke Longitudinal 
Study, 1970-1973 


Erdman Palmore, editor tent: $11.75 


Duke University Press 


6697 College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 27708 


INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


Douglas W. Matheson, University of the Pacific, Richard L. Bruce, University of Alaska, 
and Kenneth L. Beauchamp, University of the Pacific 


Designed to prepare the beginning student to undertake independent research, this text provides an 
introduction to the philosophy of science, experimental methodology (including control and sampling), 
basic research design, laboratory equipment and techniques, statistical analysis, and the preparation 
of reports and proposals. As in the first edition, the approach is to allow students to learn by doing 
which includes performing experiments as part of their research. project. Major changes in the second 
edition: a new chapter on analysis of variance; the fully revised procedures chapters (experimental 
techniques and tools); a section on the research project; a section of student research projects; and 
prose chapter content summaries, 


Instructor's Manual Available 
February 1974/512 pages/$10.50 (tent.) А 


SYSTEMS AND THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 
James P. Chaplin, St. Michael's College, and T. S. Krawiec, Skidmore College 


SYSTEMS AND THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGY presents systematic psychology as an evolving field in 
which contemporary theoretical formulations are related to their origins in historical schools and sys- 
tems. The third edition reviews contributions from the ancient Greeks, the British empiricists, nineteenth- 
century physiology and psychology, the recent developments and the schools of the twentieth-century. 
Topical in its organization, this revision includes additional material on theories of social psychology, 
psycholinguistics, existential and humanistic views of psychology, and ethology. 


Test Items Available 
February 1974/768 pages/$11.00 (tent.) 


INTRODUCTION TO ENVIRONMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


William H. Ittelson, Harold M. Proshansky, Leanne G. Rivlin, and Gary H. Winkel, all of the 
Graduate Center, City University of New York, and David Dempsey, Editorial Associate 


This is the first and only available text designed to serve as a comprehensive and up-to-date introduc- 
tion to environmental psychology. The book's interdisciplinary approach to the field and its problem 
areas reflect the nature of our understanding of complex human behavior through the analysis of man's 
relationships to his environment. The text has been designed for use by students in psychology, archi- 
tecture, education, design, sociology, urban studies, and geography departments. Also available—a sup- 
plementary collection of readings. 


March 1974/408 pages/$9.95 (tent.) 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS, Fourth Edition 

Allen L. Edwards, University of Washington з 
For the student with а limited background in mathematics, this book demonstrates the ways in which 
elementary statistical theory and methods can be used toward the solution of problems in psychology 
and other behavioral sciences. Proofs are de-emphasized in this edition, and illustrations are employed 
to promote the understanding of the meaning of statistical theory. New problems and exercises involving 
simple calculations are provided for each of the chapters, with the answers to numerical problems 
available at the back of the book. 

January 1974/288 pages/$8.95 (tent.) 


LEARNING AND THE CONTROL OF BEHAVIOR: SOME PRINCIPLES, THEORIES, AND APPLICATIONS 
OF CLASSICAL AND OPERANT CONDITIONING х 
Edited by David A. Lieberman, University of Illinois 
Beginning with the basic assumptions underlying exper Ae z rae 
examines the major principles and theories of classical and operant conditioning and Ше Ыт 
to the real world. Offering a balanced presentation of both cognitive and S-R/behaviorist tt sora ы 
learning, each chapter is preceded by a lengthy introductory essay which provides historical FE 
ground for the readings and their significance as well as a discussion of the moral issues raised by 
the efforts to control behavior. 


January 1974/576 pages/$7.95 paper 


imental research, this collection of readings 


Deborah Doty 
Dept. CP174 

Address your inquiries to HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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CALIFORNIA CALLING 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Staff positions in California State hospitals, adult 
and youth correctional institutions. 


These positions require doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology with approved internship. 


Progressive salary program and civil service benefits. 


Please write: Medical Personnel Services 
State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 


CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST (Ph.D.) 


Milwaukee County 
Mental Health Center 


. | Comprehensive psychiatric facility for children and 
. adults located in suburban Milwaukee. Openings 

. in our newly opened Child and Adolescent Treat- 
ment Center and also in adult service. Flexibility 
required to fit in community psychiatry orientation. 


Requires completion of an approved one-year in- 
ternship or-one year's supervised experience and 
eligible for Wisconsin licensing. For assignment to 
children's service internship or one year's work ex- 
perience must have been in a children's facility. 
Beginning salary $15,920 to $19,050. Private 
practice permitted. Send vita to: 


John V. Liccione, Ph.D. 
Chief Psychologist 
9191 Watertown Plank Rd. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 53226 - 
(414) 257-7508 


7 


Right where you are now. 


The Army's Graduate Student Program lets you 
continue your doctorate studies at your present school. 
With an officer’s commission and pay. 

When your doctorate work is completed, you will 
be appointed as a staff psychologist. In your chosen field. 

Army clinical and counseling psychologists 
train in every major professional area. Psychotherapy 
and behavior modification. Rehabilitation. Community 
mental health consultation. Psychological evaluation and 
counseling. Human relations training. 

If you are under thirty-three, with at least one 
year of graduate work completed, write for further infor- 
mation. The Surgeon General, DASG-PTP-M, 


Washington, D.C. 20314. Today's Army 


4 


The RIVE General 
DASG 

гый D C. 20314 
I'm interested in Army programs in Clinical and 
Counseling Psychology. 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
Name. | ^ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
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What do you look for in an introductory text? 


1. Have you avoided using a traditional, eclectic, cover-every- 
topic book? 

2. Would you like your students to apply what they learn in your 
introductory course to contemporary psychological issues ? 

3. Are you looking for a book which covers dreaming, drugs, ecology, 
the unsafe society, communes, aging and death, new variations 
in psychotherapy, all coordinated with basic psychological 
theories, studies and concepts? 

If you can answer yes to these three questions, you'll be interested 

in our new introductory psychology text: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
BEING HUMAN 


by Elton B. McNeil 


CANFIELD PRESS 


A Department of Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 
850 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, CA 94133 


APA JOURNALS ON 


MICROFORM 


MICROFILM & MICROFICHE 


| For details contact... 


€ JOHNSON ASSOCIATES, INC.* 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010 


€ PRINCETON MICROFILM CORPORATION 
Alexander Road, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


€ UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


* Also offers complete collection of documents from the Journal Supplement 
Abstract Service (JSAS)—MICROFICHE only 


THESE MICROFORM EDITIONS ARE AUTHORIZED BY 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


| 
| 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Issues and Insights/2nd edition 

GOODWIN WATSON, Columbia University, and DAVID W. 

University of Minnesota 4 монан. 

This edition offers increased emphasis on the application of social psychological 
knowledge to the solution of current social problems, and will appeal to instruct who 
seek a current alternative to texts that principally stress theory and research. Е 
Approximately half the material in this edition is new. Instructor's Manual. 

475 pages/1972/paperbound $6.95 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited by DAVID W. JOHNSON, University of Minnesota 

The editor seeks to demonstrate that well-validated social psychological theory can 
be applied effectively to the solution of social problems and improvement of 
interpersonal relationships. Consisting of introductory essays by the editor and a 
selection of appropriate articles, the book progresses from a definition of humanistic 
social psychology to discussions of self-actualizing relationships, and relationships 
between individuals, organizations and society. 

480 pages/1973/paperbound $6.75 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 

Perspectives and Trends/3rd edition 

OHMER MILTON and ROBERT G. WAHLER, University of Tennessee 

The editors have completed a major revision of this outstanding collection of readings. 
Divided into three sections, The Medical Model, Situational Influences, and Alteration 

of Behavior, nineteen articles—sixteen new to this edition—provide students with an 
overview of current thinking and the results of recent psychosocial research on | 
abnormal behavior. 

326 pages/1973/paperbound $5.75 


DIMENSIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Introductory Readings 

Edited by GALE B. BISHOP, University of Albuquerque, and WINFRED F. HILL, 
Northwestern University 

The editors have selected forty-four articles especially for their capacity to 
communicate significant research at a level understandable to most college students. 
The contributors represent à cross-section of researchers, and the selections include 
material on such relevant topics as drug abuse, mental health and violence. 


480 pages/1972/paperbound $5.95 
THE GREAT PSYCHOLOGISTS 


зга edition 

ROBERT І. WATSON, University of New Hampshire ү 
Professor Watson reviews the lives and works of the principal architects of today's 
science of psychology from its origins in the thought of pre-Socratic Greeks. 
Substantially rewritten for added clarity, the book is now available in paperback. 


627 pages/1971/paperbound $6.95 


VERBAL LEARNING AND RETENTION 


JOHN F. HALL, Pennsylvania State University TEM а 7 od 
he author concentrates on roviding a comprehensive pic ure of exp 

Mec though pertinent ббс! material is not neglected. Chapters on transfer, 

retention and forgetting are included, with attention given also to experimental work on 

short term memory. 

590 pages/1971/$12.95 


Lippincott 


Division of Higher Education, J.B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Chie Consolidated Roster 
_ for Psychology 


A NEW LOCATOR-REFERENCE 


Published as a Service to the Psychological Community 
Compiled from the APA’s 1972 Survey of Psychologists in the 
United States and Canada 


An alphabetized roster of over 45,000 professionals and graduate students, including all 
APA members and nonmember survey respondents. All levels of training and experience, 
a full range of employment settings, and all types of positions and specialty areas are 
represented. Ж 


ы 
Roster Contents include: 


Ш Alphabetized Listing 


Name Highest Degree, Major Specialty Area, 
Business or Home маб „— i 
Business Telephone Numb 


tionand Year 
ABPH Diploma Specialty 
Primary Employment, inclu; ing. nsure or Certification as a 
Graduate Study b i 
e Two Psychological SpeciAltiés 


К‏ ا 
Ш Geogy‏ 
United States, Canada ie‏ 


, organized by state or province, 


city, and primary employers. а/АВРР or ABPH diplomates аге 


flagged. ў 


Á 


B Psychology 
and Canad 
A summarized presentation of the status þf licensing and certification of psychologists. 


Ш Psychological Specialties 


A classified reference list of the specialties and codes used in the Roster, including 
a list of abbreviations. CZ 


ORDER your Roster now using the coupon below and enclose your check, payable to the 
American Psychological Association. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 
American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 


$n total enclosed for ___ copy(ies) of The Consolidated Roster for 
Psychology. 


Member Price $7.50 


Nonmember and Institution Price $15.00 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city STATE 21Р 


Payment must accompany orders of $15.00 or less 
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Wolpe: THE PRACTICE OF BEHAVIOR 
THERAPY 2nd Edition 

318 pp. 1973 $ 6.50 
Watson: CHILD BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION: 
A manual for teachers, nurses, and parents 

162 pp. 1973 $ 6.50 

Liberman: A GUIDE TO BEHAVIORAL 
ANALYSIS AND THERAPY 

368 pp. 1972 $5.50 


O'Leary & O'Leary: CLASSROOM MANAGE- Liebert et al: THE EARLY WINDOW 
MENT: The Successful Use of Behavior Modi- 193 pp. 1973 $ 4.50 Text edition 


fication 
682 pp. 1972 $ 5.95 


FROM THE FOLKS WHO BROUGHT YOU THE "FATHER OF BEHAVIOR THERAPY” 
—AND HAVEN'T FORGOTTEN YOUR OTHER 


TEXTBOOK NEEDS. 
Fairweather: CREATING CHANGE IN Goldstein & Sorcher: CHANGING SUPERVISOR 
MENTAL HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS BEHAVIOR 
| 200 pp. (approx) 1974 $ 5.00 (tent.) 104 pp. 1974 $ 4.00 


Barber: HYPNOSIS: Directed Imagining and DuBrin; FUNDAMENTALS OF ORGANIZA- 
Human Potentialities. TIONAL BEHAVIOR 

300 pp. (approx) 1974 $ 5.50 (tent.) 500 pp.(approx) 1974 $ 6.50 (tent. 
Pelton: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NON- Wing: EARLY CHILDHOOD AUTISM 2nd 
VIOLENCE edition 

275 pp. (approx) 1974 $ 5.00 (tent.) 300 pp. (approx) 1974 $ 7.50 (tent.) 
Evans & Claiborne: MENTAL HEALTH Segal: NO CHILD IS INEDUCABLE 2nd 


ISSUES AND THE URBAN POOR edition 
200 pp. (approx) 1974 $ 5.25 (tent.) 350 pp. (approx) 1974 $10.00 (tent.) 


SEE YOU AT EASTERN PSYCH IN PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 18-20, OR WESTERN PSYCH IN 
SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 26-28. 


FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY OF ANY OF THE ABOVE, INCLUDING 7HE PRACTICE OF 
BEHAVIOR THERAPY, 2nd Edition, by Dr. JOSEPH WOLPE, WRITE TO: Box CP-374, College 


Department, 


PERGAMON PRESS, INC. 


Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, New. York 10523 ? 
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Robert J. Hayward 

Advertising Representative 
American Psychological Association 
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J. WOODFORD HOWARD, JR. 


Crime, George Gallup informs us, is the “number 
one concern” of residents in American cities. Cut- 
ting deeply into the freedom and quality of urban 
life, not to mention private and public purses, 
crime and fear of crime have come to symbolize a 
deepening crisis of confidence in American justice 
and law enforcement. Social scientists, in their 
capacities as citizens and professionals, have a 
special responsibility to comprehend this pressing 
national problem and to decide what can be done 
about it. At the risk of belaboring the obvious, 
this article examines four basic conditions affecting 


` the capacity of our legal system, especially of the 


police and the courts, to cope with urban ills, after 
which several remedies that are of particular con- 
cern to psychologists are suggested. 


The Law Explosion 


Most social scientists are generally familiar with 
the range of social problems that we seek to control 
through law: crime, drugs, welfare, zoning and land 
use, pollution, family squabbles, economic relations, 
and so on. Less obvious perhaps is a consequent 
condition of systemic demand often called the law 
explosion (Jones, 1965). Lawyers invoke this term 
to convey the enormous growth in both the quan- 
tity and qualitative difficulty of contemporary 
social conflicts to be solved by legal techniques. 
The simplest way to describe the explosion is 
quantitatively. The workload of federal district 
courts, for example, doubled between 1961 and 
1971. Filings in U.S, Courts of Appeals increased 
over 250% in the last decade. Spiraling caseloads 
have strained judicial organizations to the point 
that lawyers speak of crisis, legislatures create new 
judgeships, and scholars propose new tiers of courts. 
But the law explosion involves more than volume. 


1 This article is a revised version of a paper presented at 
a Public Policy Conference for Psychologists, Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C., December 6, 1972. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to 
Howard, Jr., Department of Political Science, 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. 
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The scope and complexity of legal conflicts have ho 
increased no less dramatically than caseloads. —— 
Examine any recent volume of state or federal [ 
reports. Тһе cases calling for informed decision 
range from the legality of the Vietnam war or the 
Alaska pipeline to the right of rehabilitation in 
prison or the wisdom of busing schoolchildren. The 
jobs of “judges and company" are simply harder, ? 
Americans increasingly turn to courts to settle 
social and personal disputes formerly handled by | 
family, church, school, and other branches of gov- 
ernment (Gilmore, 1961; Rosenberg, 1971). Be 
havioral scientists and some judges rightly per- 
ceive the need for aid from the social sciences in. 
meeting these demands. Yet professionals on all 
sides of the bench are at sea about how best to E 
mobilize scientific resources within the framework | 


4 
3 


+) 


of the adversary process (Miller, 1968). ү? 
The causes of the law explosion are subject to 
much speculation. Some apparent reasons, for exc 
ample, population growth, migration, secularization, М 
and urbanization, are worldwide. Some are home- 
grown. In the United States, as deTocqueville 
noted years ago, great issues of public policy soon 1 : 
or later will wind their way into the courts. Amer- — 
icans are also a moralistic people. Our criminal | 
law is a “moral busybody" (Morris, 1973). We 
have a mental habit that the way to combat a 
public problem is to throw some federal money and М 
a criminal statute at it. The result is serious over- — 
use of criminal sanctions (Packer, 1968). 


Even ^ 
though crime in the United States is primarily i 
state rather 


than a national responsibility, the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and _ 
the Administration of Justice 


found in 1967 that - 
federal statutes define over 2,800 crimes. A par- 

allel proliferation of crimes also prevails in most. 3 
American states (President's Commission, 1967). — 


Am 
Malaise in Criminal Law R 
Criminal justice and urban problems, to be зше, - 
‘are not coterminous. Urban law enforcers аге - 
taxed by much more than crime. Obviously there 
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as torts, family law, environmental law, hos- 
pitalization, and incompetency, to name only a 
few. Crime is uppermost in the public mind—and 
for good reason. A recent survey showed that 52% 
of American urban dwellers feared to walk in their 
neighborhoods after dark. Last year, one in five 
Americans and one in three Americans living in 
central cities considered themselves the victims of 
- crime or attempted crime against their persons or 
E property. No one really knows how much crime 
there is, nor what causes it. Every discipline offers 
pet theories; most plausible, none complete. АП 
- — зе can say is that crime exacts a heavy toll in suf- 
ES fering, restricted freedom, and economic loss—and 
% Я that crime is normal. Every reader at one time or 
another has been a criminal—or you haven't lived! 
Crime is flourishing, far too much. Statistically, 
as Morris and Hawkins (1970) observed, “the 
"United States may or may not be the land of the 
28 free, but it is certainly the home of the brave [p. 
0 .57]." Our homicide and assault rates are the 
highest in the civilized world. It is important, 
nonetheless, to keep the problem of crime in per- 
spective. Perspective raises the bog of crime sta- 
tistics, an area of perennial frustration because the 
best data, the Federal Bureau of Investigation's 
Uniform Crime Reports, are incomplete, dependent 
on local reporting and fudging, and seldom adjusted 
for population growth or inflation. Still, if used 
cautiously, some lessons come into focus. 


1. Americans fear most the crimes that are likely 
_ to happen least, that is, violent crimes committed 
- by strangers. The President's Commission reported 
in 1967 that the risk of serious attack by strangers 

is two times less than the risks from friends and 
_ relatives, Suicide rates are higher than murder 
Tates. So are accidental deaths in homes. People 
are not necessarily safer on the streets than at 
home or alone. But the closer the relationship, 
the greater the hazard. 

2. The risk of death and serious bodily harm 
from the automobile is far higher than from murder 
and assault. Over 56,000 lives were lost in auto- 
j mobile accidents in 1972, three times the homicide 
1 __ rate. According to the National Safety Council, 
ү more than half of all deaths from automobile ассї- 
3 dents involved drinking. Yet the slaughter en- 
= genders little public alarm and few convictions. 

1 — . 3. It is less well known that, while homicide rates 
are still rising, murder and robbery rates were sub- 
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4. Homicide apart, general crime rates 
leveled off and have actually fallen in several | 
cities such as Washington, D.C., 
Maryland. The greatest increases now occur 
suburbs and among women. | 


The ambivalence of these trends is not to 
the existence of a crisis in criminal justice, 
delimit it. The malaise rises partly from igno) 
and fear of the unknown. Too often, mislead 
crime statistics and press reports alarm the 
into hysteria, symptomized by periodic “war: 
crime,” stampedes on civil liberties and police s 
tistics, political manipulation at budget and el 
tion time, and pressures for unsophisticated — 
sponses, for example, more police and fancy e 
ment rather than better training of police a 
above all, improyed corrections, which everybo 
generally concedes is the most defective part. 
the entire criminal process. Even professiona 
lice chiefs, such as Patrick V. Murphy in New | 
and Donald D. Pomerleau in Baltimore, 
lamented the uneven distribution of resource 
throughout the system. What good does it do fo 
police to make more arrests unless the courts à 
correctional facilities are equipped to handle 
increase? 


Organizational Fragmentation 


American law enforcement, especially in crimi 
justice, should be thought of as a system of in 
dependent, though loosely related, parts. Altho 
some people regard the idea of system as mx 
aspiration than reality, a major contribution of 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement in 
1967 was that, conceptually, it got across the idea | 
that the various agencies of law enforcement а) 
interdependent, rather than separate processe 
Like a spider web, change in one element регіо! 
alters the rest. Recognition of interdependenc 
especially useful in assessing how the strengths and” 
weaknesses of each component affect the others. 
If we think of the law enforcement mechanism 
a system, it becomes clear how fragmented thini 
really are. The central characteristic of Ameri 
government generally—diffusion and decentral: 


“not a nation but a Nation of teeming nati 


idi PER 
Formally, "we have legal systems; info: y 
thousands more, The 1967 census of governments 
counted 3,049 county governments, 18,051 munici- 
pal governments, and 17,107 township governments, 
most having authority to define and enforce crimes. 
There are over 25,000 separate police forces in 
the United States with great variety in organization 
and practice. The most individualistic decision 
makers in the country, moreover, are policemen 
and judges—and I have not forgotten the FBI or 
the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Organizationally, ours is an interdependent sys- 
tem. But the system is one of loosely articulated 
parts or subsystems: police, detectives, prosecutors, 
defense counsel, judges, correctional and parole au- 
thorities, etc., in thousands of units. This frag- 
mentation, albeit obvious, has several important 
implications. For one thing, it leads to a “bottom- 
up" view of the legal process (Dolbeare, 1967). 
To find the battlefield of urban justice, look down, 
not up; to state courts, not national; to trial 
courts, not appellate; to the police above all. 

The men in blue talk as if they have the least 
discretion in the system. In fact they have the 
most, far more than the prosecutors and judges 
about whom lawyers fret. The decision to arrest 
is the critical nexus of discretion in American law 
enforcement. Several studies show that police 
themselves screen out far more legal infractions 
from the criminal process than do prosecutors or 
judges, whom police often condemn for permissive- 
ness (Goldstein, 1960; LaFave, 1965; Morris & 
Hawkins, 1970). 

Whatever relevance these findings have for the 
presumption of innocence, they speak volumes about 
the decentralization of authority in our legal order. 
The overwhelming number of social conflicts never 
become law suits, the overwhelming number of 
cases are never litigated in courts, the overwhelming 
number of litigated cases are never appealed, the 
overwhelming number of appeals are affirmed at 
State supreme courts or federal appellate courts, 
and this holds more for criminal cases than for 
civil cases. Only for the few cases in which the 
Supreme Court grants review do exceptions appear 
to these patterns (Howard, 1974; Jones, 1965). 
Hence, the overwhelming amount of justice in our 
System is dispensed in the community not by judges 
and juries but by the police. On the civil side the 
same is true of social workers. The police are the 
key to the quality of urban criminal justice. They 


have more direct power over the lives of our people 


y other officials. They are clearly the ci: 
important social workers, the major repri 
sentatives of law to the community and, too often, - 
mediators between law and the community (Morris 
& Hawkins, 1970; Reiss, 1971). 

One obvious consequence of such decentralized 
authority is the limited intersection of law and 
psychiatry. "With all respect, the grand debates 
over criminal responsibility and forensic psychiatry 
at trial are outside the main current of criminal 
justice today. Decentralization is also important . 
for understanding police and the problems of their . : 
control. Members of each component of the crim- 
inal justice system are likely to have different per- 
spectives about their jobs than do those in other 
parts. Role conflicts abound throughout the sys- 
tem. Such conflicts give rise to a larger theme: , 
the tension between crime control and administra- | 
tive values, on the one hand, and the values of due 
process and justice, on the other, flourishing 
throughout the whole (Packer, 1968). р 

To illustrate, take the police. The notion that 
the police automatically arrest everyone who breaks 
the law, and then turn the offender over to other © 
professionals, is a myth. Police officers perform — 
several jobs, ranging from crime prevention to 
prosecution, traffic control to social service. They 
face daily dangers and hostilities in a society deeply 
ambivalent about authority. All of these functions 
create an impossible set of expectations. Adding 
to the burden is extreme personal discretion, For 
unlike other professionals, police usually exercise 
their discretion alone, often without direct super- 
vision in hostile environments, and with only post 
hoc standards of performance (Wilson, 1968). 

What guides police discretion? Patrolmen tend 
to have a different view of their role than do other 
actors in the system. Their model of the job is not 
so much law enforcement as maintaining order, a 
task in which enforcing law is merely one of several — 
means that may have to be ignored. By contrast, 
other actors in the system espouse a law enforce- 
ment view of the policeman’s job. That is true 
of lawyers and judges, even detectives and profes- 
sional police managers, and certainly it is true of - 
their educated, middle-class constituencies. Thus, . 
the police tend to have a peacekeeping view of their 
job implying wide discretion, while their constit- 
uencies tend toward a law enforcement view im- 
plying limited discretion. As James Q. Wilson 
(1968) showed, police chiefs are often the key 
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= This divergence in role conceptions underlies 
` much of the conflict between levels of a diffused 
` legal system, especially over standards of evaluat- 
g performance. It also conditions police re- 
sponses to external controls. The fact is that we 
have different standards of evaluating police be- 
havior. To patrolmen, the norms of law enforce- 
` ment, which may lead a professional police chief 
2 go “by the book” or a judge to probate, are 
i “conflict creating. And so toa el dweller, the 


comes over as harassment, because the law is un- 
enly enforced and everybody knows it. Wilson's 
з) description of changing police styles in 
"Oakland provides an instructive example. After 


law enforcement, “all hell broke loose.” 

‚ Of course, similar conflicts occur among officials 
courts and corrections. Tension between the 
1 ES "due process—exists throughout the legal sys- 
tem. We hear much talk today about law and 
- order, as if the two always go together. In fact 


rder, not to speak of justice, may collide. Today 
the collision locates most directly in the daily work 


of the police. 
Апу seasoned bureaucrat understands that role 


lifficult. Fragmented organization means that few 
ormal mechanisms exist to coordinate or resolve 
í onflicts among the system's component parts. The 
major controls are internal within each subsystem. 
_ As Reiss (1971) pointed out, that is important 
not merely because it converts the courts into 
supervisors of police and prison officials, but be- 
cause procedural rather than substantive issues tend 
to dominate our methods of control Each sub- 
“system also tends to create informal bureaucratic 
. protections and shortcuts, much of it “justice with- 
out trial.” Bargaining among prosecutors and de- 
fense counsel over guilty pleas is one prominent ex- 
ample. Passing the buck of determining criminal 
responsibility from jurors to psychiatrists as expert 
- witnesses is another. 

The most vexing products of diffused organiza- 
п are our difficulties in controlling police mis- 
Basically, there are three principal con- 

1 
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ministrative, (5) - judicial, ur (c) professional, 
Presumably, it is the job of political authority to 
put Humpty-Dumpty together again, as in Britain —— 
or France, where ministries of justice coordinate EU 
and supervise the activity of the police, the courts, 
corrections, etc. However, the evidence strongly 
suggests that supervision by political authority in 
this country is fragmented, spasmodic, and particu- - 
laristic. Mayors, governors, or attorney generals 
may occasionally issue orders to get tough on speed- - 
ers, go easy on blacks, or clear the streets of addicts 
and prostitutes, but there is no common policy- 
making authority among the parts. Nor do the | 
parts devise or monitor policy cooperatively. For | 
all the efforts of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration to encourage states and municipali- _ 
ties to create planning councils for criminal justice, 
these organs are usually little more than advisory 
groups or interdepartmental coordinating commit- 
tees. 

Consequently, the police and the courts are often 
in conflict, each attempting to control the other 
laterally, the police through the decision to arrest, | 
the prosecutor through the decision to indict, and _ 
the courts through the control of 'evidence. Though 
police officials do not operate in a total policy 
vacuum, they clearly operate more independently _ 
in fact than in theory. How otherwise can we ex- 
plain the diversity of what is called an arrest in 
this country or the divergent policies governing 
police interrogation prior to Miranda v. Arizona - 
(1966:384 U.S. 436)? In most instances, our con- 1 
stitutions, statutes, and responsible political au- | 
thorities gave no clear standards to guide interro- . 
gation of suspects. Police departments tended to | 
make those policies themselves. The outcomes 
ranged as widely as the systematic exploitation of - 
the psychology of confessions, condemned in 
Miranda, to the FBI’s anticipation of Miranda it- - 
self. 

Inadequate administrative supervision of slice] 
led to the second form of control, judicial review. — 
Yet judicial controls are inherently limited. Lack- — 
ing direct organizational command, judges wield _ 
mainly the sanctions of excluding evidence from 3 
trials and reversing convictions. At best these are | 
indirect, lateral controls which put a premium on - 
procedure and encourage a vicious cycle of con- 
tinuing appeals. The irony is that, whatever one 
thinks of decisions like Miranda, the effects оп — | 
police are probably exaggerated (Becker, 1969). 


J prr PR UTE Pr эса” 
` Judicial attempts to s ise police also produce 
a curious interplay with the third or internal con- 
trol, professionalism. "The Supreme Court resorted 
to the exclusionary rule and legislated the rules as 
to warnings during interrogation because the jus- 
tices lost faith in police discipline. These rules 
contrast markedly with those in Britain and other 
English-speaking countries where illegal evidence 
is admissible in court if considered trustworthy, 
while police are disciplined administratively for ob- 
taining it illegally. As Benjamin Cardozo asked 
years ago, Why should the criminal go free be- 
cause the constable blundered? At the same time, 
however, the Supreme Court has relied on the pro- 
fessionalism of patrolmen on the beat in approving 
authority to “stop and frisk" (Terry v. Ohio, 
1968:392 U.S. 1). And the Court's remedy for 
in-custody questioning is the countervailing pro- 
fessionalism of its own kind—lawyers—with differ- 
ing professional values and orientations. How 
effective is professionalization—internalized stan- 
dards as distinct from external political or judicial 
controls—over police conduct? To my mind this 
is one of the vital issues underlying the whole con- 
troversy between the courts and the police. The 
New Left and the Old Right appear to unite in the 
belief that government institutions, including law 
enforcement. agencies, are overloaded in resolving 
social tensions. Doctors, lawyers, and professors 
all claim the right as professionals to supervise 
themselves. Can we safely entrust the same to the 
police? 


TO ^ 


Overload of the Courts 


A symptom of the law explosion amid organiza- 
tional diffusion is a quantitative overload of judicial 
machinery in many cities which seriously strains 
the quality of urban justice. First is interminable 
delay in civil cases, especialy in state courts 
(Jones, 1965; Zeisel, Kalven, & Buchholz, 1959). 
Though some trial courts have cleared their dockets 
by crash programs, an average delay of two years 
in civil cases is not uncommon. The automobile 
is the chief culprit. So-called accidents inflict not 
only their statistically predictable quotient of death 
and injury, but also the injustices that inevitably 
arise between weak and strong litigants under the 
law’s delays (Ross, 1970). 

A second result of overload is assembly-line pro- 
cessing in urban courts, especially criminal courts. 
Even excluding traffic cases, one study in Los 
Angeles a decade ago estimated that the average 
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workload per judge was 2,500-4,500 cases “pe 
month. The average trial time was 14 minutes. 
Tt was estimated then that a 5% increase in not- — 
guilty pleas would paralyze the courts—a predic- 
tion which the Watts riot confirmed. Los Angeles 
is not atypical. It is shocking but true that “the 
great mass of criminal cases, divorce proceedings, — 
and adjudications into mental illness, alcoholism, _ 
narcotics addiction, and juvenile delinquency” are 
disposed of on “an assembly-line basis" all over the LE 
United States (Jones, 1965). This is volume pro- +. 
cessing by mass production techniques, not ad 
judication as studied in school. Furthermore, these 
are the very problems with which most citizens con- 
front the courts, the most intractable of human. 
problems we attempt to solve through law, and, all 
too frequently, the locus of discrimination among 
“haves” and “have nots” (Jacob, 1969, 1973). 

A third manifestation of overload is “justice with- 
out trial? Together, delay and workload have — . 
spawned an informal system of pretrial bargaining 
and settlement so pervasive that our system may — — 
well have changed under our noses from a system ? 
of adversary adjudication to a process of decision - 
predominantly pretrial in character (Skolnick, 
1966). Adjudication in court no longer defines 
our system. Adjudication is largely a consequence 
of failure to settle by negotiation or by threat. 
That is true of both civil and criminal cases. In. 
the great cities, trial has become “а painful last al- 
ternative” in private actions (Jones, 1965). In 
criminal cases, too, a wide range of practices from | 
prosecutor screening and plea bargaining to assem: X 
bly-line trials reduce criminal trials to a fraction. 
Though cities differ widely in their. methods of 
weeding out cases, most resort to one form or an- 
other of mass processing to avert adjudication 
(Jacob, 1973; McIntyre & Lippman, 1970). 

The most worrisome of these techniques is plea _ 
bargaining. Guilty pleas have become an adminis- 4 
trative imperative in keeping the American trial 
courts open. In 1969, over 95% of the felony 
cases in New York City and 80% of those in 
Philadelphia were disposed of by guilty pleas. In — 
US. district courts, too, guilty pleas account for 
roughly 90% of all convictions. Now, much is i 
be said for the practical advantages in pretrial E 
bargaining. Defendants usually receive lesser pen- A 
alties than they would after trial in a system in 
which sentences are, generally speaking, excessive. 
swifter and cheaper than by trial and can 
1965). 
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Justice is s 
be flexibly tailored to individuals (Jones, 
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djudication in court has 
iminary screening and argument to narrow the 
scope of conflict (Fuller, 1964). Plea bargaining 
fits within a broad trend toward pretrial settlement 
among fully informed parties in accordance with 
. the values of voluntarism and privacy. 
— Let no one mistake the risks, however. Fore- 
- most is regression to a presumption of guilt. A 
negotiated plea presupposes guilt. How is that 
guilt determined? The answer is administratively 
"without the procedural safeguards that the adver- 
_ sary system, for all its faults, promotes. The law 
К explosion aggravates the danger because prosecu- 
E tors, defense counsel, and judges share a common 
interest in expediting the volume. Cooptation of 
erstwhile adversaries at the expense of individual 
< defendants is a constant temptation (Skolnick, 
1966). i 
"Thus, plea bargaining intensifies the tension be- 
tween administrative and due-process values in the 
criminal process.. Most defendants will and must 
7А plead guilty or the judicial process in many Ameri- 
can cities will collapse. This is what underlies 


m 
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few individual cases, but the impact on scarce time 
_ and resources in contexts of massive volume pres- 
Sures, threats to public order, and declining public 
Confidence in the thin blue line. And it helps to 
explain why compliance with these decisions has 

... been equivocal (Becker, 1969; Oaks, 1970). 
= A book could be written about the ramifications 
of court overload, but two conclusions bear empha- 
sis, First, the problem of striking a balance be- 
tween individual rights and social needs in this 
field will not yield to ideological flack, Left or 
Right, but only to hardheaded decisions rooted in 
the realization of what our system has become. 
Second, overload, itself a symptom of an urban 
‘Society, may not have reached ‘the point of crisis; 
but mushrooming intakes, along with the other con- 


. ditions described, impose serious constraints on the ` 


capacity of judicial institutions to control urban 
j conflicts, let alone to direct social change in lieu 
~ — of stalemated political agencies. I stress these 
Ў limits not to replay Cassandra’s theme, nor to un- 
derrate the contributions of courts to social reform, 
but to warn against the easy assumption that the 
judiciary offers a substitute around a blocked or 
overloaded political process, Personally, I think 
"that courts have responded to urban problems as 
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well if not better 


than the rest of the government. 
But they are too limited structurally, functionally, 
and physically to provide a safe haven from the - 

old cliché that our governmental system, like a _ 
piston engine, works best when all the parts work 
in concert. That is another way of saying that the 
judiciary offers no escape from the tough, collec- 
tive political tasks lying before us in legislatures 
and executive agencies. In short, the law enforce- 
ment apparatus alone cannot solve the problems of 
crime in America. 


i: 


- Remedies 


What then can be done? A responsible critic 
should stress that there are realistic reforms and 
proximate solutions that would substantially im- 
prove the capacity of law enforcers to deal with 
urban problems. It is symptomatic of the malaise 
that most of these proposals have flourished among 
experts for at least two generations. While no 
single line of attack will accomplish much by itself, 
in concert the following general approaches would 
help considerably in making law enforcement more 
effective. 


MORE RESOURCES 


Though increased spending is the bureaucrat's eter- 
nal remedy, the case is strong that until quite re- 
cently law enforcement has been underfinanced. 
As late as 1969, the total expenditure for law en- 
forcement at all levels of government was $6.7; 
billion, roughly equivalent to the space program at 
its peak (Baltimore Sun, May 4, 1972; Committee 
for Economic Development, 1972). Former Chief 
Justice Warren has put the point graphically: The 
annual budget of the federal courts equals the cost 
of one cruiser. Despite the recent spurt in federal 
spending for law enforcement, the police, the 
courts, and especially corrections remain badly- 
overtaxed. 


REORGANIZATION 


It follows from the fragmentation of authority that 
substantial reorganization is in order to improve 
controls and coordination among the interdepen- 
dent parts of the legal system. The classic argu- 
ment of Benjamin N. Cardozo in favor of ministries 
of justice at local levels is still to be refuted—or 
acted upon. Surely it is possible to devise ways in 
Which political authorities and judges could sit 


` sel, public defenders, and correctional officials to 
- improve the administration of justice without un- 
dermining the adversary process in individual cases. 
Similarly, heavy reliance on pretrial stages of 
litigation creates an urgent need to stiffen pro- 
cedural safeguards during plea bargaining. Many 
dangers in this practice would be reduced if con- 
trolled by the elementary standards of due process 
(e.g., notice, the right to counsel, a public hear- 
ing) which courts and legislatures require for other 
forms of administrative adjudication and which 
police demand for their own disciplinary proceed- 
ings. Another promising approach is to relieve 
the courts from settling disputes that other agencies 
are better equipped to handle. A prime example is 
automobile accidents. No-fault insurance would 
remove the single greatest cause of delay in court 
and provide superior compensation to accident vic- 
tims at lower cost (Bombaugh, 1971). Mediation 
and arbitration offer still further alternatives to 
adjudication in court (Rosenberg, 1971). 


REORIENTATION AND REDISTRIBUTION 
OF RESOURCES 


For once, however, the usual bureaucratic remedies 
of more personnel, more money, and reorganization 
are not enough. A consensus is emerging that 
Americans need to reorient their priorities and to 
redistribute their resources in order to combat 
crime more effectively (National Advisory Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, 
1973). At the top of the agenda is a more realis- 
tic, less moralistic, and less ambitious conception of 
the criminal law. John Stuart Mill urged over a 
century ago in On Liberty that society is justified 
in depriving an individual of life or liberty only for 
its own self-protection, not for the purposes of re- 
forming the immoral. While the aims of the crimi- 
nal law are multiple, the central object is protec- 
tion of persons and property (cf. Hart, 1958; 
Morris & Hawkins, 1970). Government should get 
out of the business of enforcing private morals by 
changing the substantive rules that make criminal 
law a “moral busybody.” Legislatures in Britain, 
Illinois, and New York have successfully completed 
this task and, in response to the recommendations 
of the Brown Commission, recodification now pro- 
ceeds in Congress. 

A few examples will illustrate why the case for 
decriminalization is so compelling. Over half of 
American arrests concern crimes without victims, 


mission, 1967). Granted, rounding up drunks and . . 


bums consumes a smaller portion of police time 


and represents informal relief to alcoholics and - 


derelicts. But the “revolving door" is obviously 
defective as a social welfare policy and represents 
a serious diversion of police resources from the 
prime task of public safety. For example, only 


six drunkards in the District of Columbia were re- 


sponsible for 1,400 arrests and combined sentences 
of 125 years at a public cost of $600,000 (Morris, 
1973). 

Other so-called “victimless” crimes, such as vice, 


gambling, pornography, and sexual deviation among * 


consenting adults, generate similar exercises in 
futility. The criminal process is an ineffective and 
inappropriate way to control these eternal, yet 
intensely personal, transgressions, For lack of 
complaints, police discretion is greatest in these 
fields. Organized crime, temptation to corruption, 
and entrapment of informers abound. Police can- 
not possibly enforce all of these laws evenhandedly. 
Prosecution is a lottery (LaFave, 1965; Newman, 
1966). Over two thirds of those arrested for 
gambling are blacks, Such conditions put law en- 


forcers in an untenable position, erosive of public P 
confidence. For as Reiss (1971) observed: “Selec- — 


tive enforcement of unpopular laws invariably is 
seen as the arbitrary exercise of authority [p 
176]." 

Alcoholism and drug abuse are among modern 
society's most unyielding scourges. 
tiveness of criminal sanctions to control them sug- 
gests the superiority of the British approach of 
treating both conditions as essentially medical prob- 
lems, Though hardly a panacea, this approach аб. 


least reduces the incentives to criminality and the · 


threats to public safety now involved in supporting 


these habits as well as the breeding grounds of — 


organized crime and corruption. Accordingly, many 


authorities support measures to decriminalize per- — 


sonal possession and use of drugs in reasonable 


quantities and to make access relatively easy under — 


medical supervision, while imposing strict controls 
over supply (Morris & Hawkins, 1970). By like 
token, we should get tough on dangerous behavior 
such as drunken driving, as in Sweden; on posses- 
sion and use of “Saturday Night Specials," which 
are far more dangerous to friend and family than to 
strangers; and on tempters, such as drug pushers. 
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permissiveness or removes these social problems 
. from legal control (Morris, 1973). Still less does 
decriminalization imply that criminal sanctions are 
inherently futile, On the contrary, while the de- 
terring effects of criminal penalties are poorly un- 
_ derstood and debatable, the Internal Revenue Ser- 
` vice has demonstrated the potency of selective 
prosecution as a deterrent in taxation; and recent 
research supports the old notion that certain pun- 
ishment is a stronger deterrent to crime than severe 
: penalties (Wilson, 1973). Rather, the priority of 
public safety simply means that we need to be more 
- discriminating in the use of criminal sanctions. 
Americans have long cheapened the concept of 
‘crime by overuse and underenforcement (Hart, 
1958; Packer, 1968). 
. In tandem with decriminalization should go re- 
- distribution of resources currently being expended 
- for law enforcement. The prime targets should be 
the police and corrections. We ask of the police 
decisional competence and responsibility comparing 
to the greatest of our professions, yet pay them a 
pittance after giving them inferior training. One 
Of the saddest statistics in the President's Commis- 
sion report of 1967 was that the average training 
time of police in cities with a population under 
pu was less than three weeks. Hence, we 
should support efforts to professionalize the police, 
knowing full well that there will be unanticipated 
"consequences, such as increased unionism and in- 
~ volvement in municipal politics to define the rules 
affecting police. At the same time, the police 
ould be removed from nonessential functions like 
directing traffic, which the Danes found women 
“perform better than men and with greater civility. 
' Corrections are commonly viewed as the chief 
“failure of American criminal justice. High re- 
‘cidivism rates and prison uprisings have eroded 
_ public faith in the rehabilitative ideal. While re- 
form of the human animal has never been an object 
to inspire much optimism, there is no reason to 
retreat from the goal of correction as long as we 
recognize its limitations. Rehabilitation is not the 
only aim of the crimina] law, nor has it always 
failed. What fails are assumptions that the only 
fit punishment for crime js jail on a massive scale, 
Over 1.3 million convicts are now in the correc- 
tional process at an annual cost of over $1.5 billion 
dollars. Оле can support a student in an Ivy 
League college annually for the cost of maintaining 
an inmate in prison. Bail reform alone promises 
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to save many milli 


ons of dollars now spent on fe 
ing and housing prisoners in overcrowded jails. Over | ‘a 
half of the local jail population merely await trial. 

Many will not be convicted. No attempt is made 
at corrections. If anything, incarceration amounts 
to little more than cram courses in crime. 

It is small wonder that rehabilitation appears to 
be such a failure. Seldom has it been seriously 
tried. Despite some suggestions in the literature 
that the end result is the same no matter the type 
of institution, controlled experiments here and 
abroad, especially by the California Youth Author- 
ity, suggest a governing principle that the more 
we rely on family, group, and community ties the 
greater the chances of success (Morris & Hawkins, 
1970). This principle, embodied in the American 
Law Institute’s proposed Model Penal Code, means 
that social isolation should be the last resort rather 
than the first. Imprisonment should be limited to 
what is necessary for public protection and correc- 
tions. For those who do not constitute a threat 
to others or themselves, we should aim at swifter, 


more certain punishments, such as restitution, that ~ 


avoid social ostracism. For those who must be 
detained, the rhetoric of rehabilitation should be 
taken seriously by programs, above all in smaller 
institutions, that stress education, job training, and 
counseling along with gradual reintroduction into 
community life via work release programs, fur- 
loughs, and halfway houses, practices similar to 
those now fashionable in the field of mental health. 
No illusions should be harbored about the outcome 
or about public support of community-based re- 
forms. Still more humane ways hold promise as 
cheaper and more effective methods of meeting 
what Chief Justice Burger called our “collective 
moral responsibility" to help the nation’s half- 
million prisoners become more productive members 
of American society (Baltimore Sun, December 8, 
1971). 

Finally, redirection of priorities and resources 
also should be on the agenda of psychologists and 
psychiatrists. As an outsider whose knowledge is 
at best secondhand, I state this conclusion humbly. 
But the impression is hard to escape that scientists 
of the mind do not play major roles in the processes 
of criminal justice. Strained relations among law- 
yers and behavioral scientists, of course, are neither 
new nor surprising when we consider that their 
concepts and methods “share about the same degree 
of ideological kinship as does the Mafia and the 


fomen’s Christian 1 

erster, & Rubin, 1968, p. ix]. ai 

. However, part of the difficulty lies in the direc- 
tion of psychiatric energies. Forensic psychiatry 
has focused primarily on problems of trial, for 
example, perception and evidence or the insanity 
defense, highlighting the irrationality of the legal 
model of rational man. These are important, fas- 
cinating issues in which morals, science, and law 
connect. Yet, from a systemic standpoint, psy- 
chiatric efforts seem misdirected and marginal. 
For trials, as we have seen, are but the tip of the 
iceberg. And trials, as Karl Menninger and others 
have long argued, do not center on the critical, un- 
solved problems of how to identify potentially 
dangerous offenders and how to treat those who 
are psychologically disturbed (Menninger, 1968; 
Morris & Hawkins, 1970). These are the jugular 
questions on which progressive programs of pre- 
trial and postconviction release depend. 

A strong case exists for shifting the emphasis 
of behavioral scientists away from trial and toward 

© pretrial and posttrial stages of the criminal process, 
where the action is. For psychiatrists, this means 
less emphasis on diagnosis and more emphasis on 
treatment. One need not banish psychiatrists from 
the courtroom to see merit in proposals to abolish 
the insanity defense as a distraction that breeds 
discrimination among defendants and only mar- 
ginally defines the pathological basis of crime 
(Halleck, 1966; Morris & Hawkins, 1970). Re- 
sources thus saved could be far better spent during 
sentencing and in postconviction treatment of men- 
tally disabled criminals (Lindman & McIntyre, 
1961). 

Morris and Hawkins (1970) also made an ap- 
pealing recommendation that, given the frequency 
of guilty pleas and the failures of detention, psy- 
chologists should place top priority on research to 
identify socially dangerous offenders. Every official 
from patrolman to parole officer must make such 
predictions now. Cooptation of psychiatrists and 
psychologists as adversaries at trial has shaken 
confidence in the relevance of individual case his- 
tories and clinical insights to those judgments. 
What we need, in conjunction with clinical analysis, 
are statistical profiles and probability tables, based 
on experience in various types of crime, of po- 
tentially dangerous defendants so that responsible 
authorities can weigh the risks of release before and 
after sentencing. However these proposals for 


aggregate data may jar clinical traditions, neither. 


safety. Peeping Toms, for instance, seldom hav 
courage to commit serious sex offenses. How much 4 
effort has been expanded in predicting more dan: 
gerous forms of criminal conduct than the relatively 
insignificant threat of potential skyjackers? 

For law-related disciplines, as for courts and. 
police, the conclusion is thus the same. We need 
a more discriminating allocation of tasks and re 
sources among the various elements of the legal 
process, pending fundamental attacks on what we 
presume, without really knowing, are the two chief 
causes of urban crime: the lack of social justice 
in cities and conditions in American prisons. Rea- 
sonable men will differ about these suggested rem- 
edies, most of which have been around for years 
but something can be done. The nub of the prob- 
lem is less imagination than will. 
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Some First Steps in the Establishment of an 
Ethics of Treatment 


DANIEL N. ROBINSON 


In a recent article (Robinson, 1973) I attempted 
to outline certain tensions and contradictions be- 
tween current (and imminent) psychological thera- 
pies and principles of constitutional law. The pur- 
pose of the earlier article was to encourage analysis 
of the problem, and, out of a desire not to foreclose 
‘the necessary debate, I avoided presenting any 
specific recommendations. This gave the article a 
certain hit-and-run flavor which I hope to repair 
in the present article. 

Because the domain of ethical practices is a vast 
one, it is important at the outset to establish the 
limits of the present discourse: I am concerned here 
only with the principles that guide therapeutic 
efforts directed at individuals who either have not 
consented to be treated or who, by virtue of their 
state or condition, are not in a position to engage 
in those rational operations required for a mean- 
ingful and valid consent. This is not to say that 
what follows does not apply to voluntary therapeu- 
tic associations, only that it does not necessarily 
apply. In further delimiting the sphere of concern, 
the present article takes as givem that some degree 
of coercion is inescapable in a free society, that no 
right is absolute, that the State has legitimate 
interests which it is duty bound to hold in trust 
for the people, and that these interests can and do 
conflict with the will of individuals. A brief but 
remarkably complete evaluation of these as 
“givens” is offered by Feinberg (1973). I will 
depend heavily on his development of the grounds 
for coercion in the following section. 


1] wish to acknowledge the critical reading of this manu- 
script by H. Arkes, M. Beauchamp, T. Beauchamp, ДА 
Cortes, №. Finkel, J. Notterman, and К. Ruskin. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Daniel N. 
Robinson, Department of Psychology, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20007. 
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The Ethics of Coercion 


Feinberg (1973, p. 33) summarized traditional 
justifications for coercion under seven principles: 


1. Private harm. In this instance, the State (or, 
really, any agent) may justifiably limit the freedom 
of an individual when the failure to do so will 
cause real harm to that individual, for example, the 
forcible prevention of suicide. 

2. Public harm. Here, the individual is justifi- 
ably restrained from actions that will harm those 


institutions of governance in which all the people . 


have a just interest. Forcible prevention of the 
disclosure of State secrets in time of war would 
come under this rubric. р 

3. Legal paternalism. This principle is rooted 
in the conviction that the State has a just interest 
in each of its citizens and may (must) therefore 
prevent them from doing injury to themselves. 
This is logically tied to Principles 1 and 2. 

4. Offense. Unlike John Stuart Mill, who in- 
sisted that society need only remain “aloof” from 
those who offend it, those who support the offense 


principle insist that society has the right to legislate 


against actions that offend the sensibilities of the 
larger community, for example, laws against public 
lewdness. 

5. Legal moralism. There are cogent arguments 
which insist that the notion of civilized society is 


ап empty, one unless it is granted that certain moral 
To this ex- . 


prevent actions that . 


precepts are common to its members. 
tent, the State may justly 
ignore or defy moral convention, To remove this. 
principle from that puritanical context for which. 
modern society has such little patience, I offer the 


torture of animals as an example of the application - 


of legal moralism. The torture of animals involves 
no harm to human beings; it offends no one if 
practiced privately. Yet, it is judged to be un- 
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ully articulated by Plato in Laws and Re- 
1 According to it, the State must guide the 
‘moral development of its citizens, must save them 
‘from the corruptions that are intrinsic to the 
masses. It is based on the belief that the public 
t large lacks the discipline, motivation, and talent 
3 necessary to protect its own interests, even to learn 
- its own interests. Arguments for a philosopher- 
ing, for a benign dictator, for the State as supra- 
public all rest on this principle. 

. Welfare. -This is the other side of Principle 
. According to it, the public is to reveal its wants 
and the State is to operate in such a way as to 
‘optimize this public good. This principle is the 


3 


_ Of merit nor is it necessary that any one of them 
exclude the others in attempts to justify actions 
"against the freedoms of an individual. A police- 
тап may prevent a man from jumping from a win- 
ow because such an action will harm the individ- 
(Principle 1), because it is in violation of the 
laws of the State and therefore threatens the 
authority of its legal institutions (Principle 2), be- 
ise he is sworn to protect life (Principle 3), be- 
Cause he—the policeman—finds the act personally 
offensive (Principle 4), because the law judges 
uicide to be immoral (Principle 5), because the 

. man at the window does not know what is good 
_ for him (Principle 6), and/or because the State 
is charged with the task of securing a happy and 
sperous life for each of its citizens (Principle 7). 
t is one thing to assert that each of these justi- 
І cations enjoys some merit but quite another to 
suggest that they are all equally valid. And it is 
manifestly the case that they do not share equally 
the force of law. Vet, while not sharing equally, 
“they have all, on one occasion or another, been 
relied à to validate-a legal judgment. Important 
decisions in free-speech cases point this out con- 
 vincingly. In the landmark case of Schenck v. 
nited States Justice Holmes, speaking for a 
| unanimous Court, delivered the now-famous “clear 
and present danger” criterion. While it reversed 
a lower court’s conviction, the Schenck. decision 
clearly removed free speech from the category of 


Schenck v. United States, 249 US, 47 S.Ct. 247, 
г (1919). CIS SECUS Padel 


d, ney v. Califo 
E ed А T 
Sanford, in delivering the opinion of 
Court, removed all doubt: “The freedom of s 
which is secured by the Constitution does not c = 
fer an absolute right to speak, without responsi. 
bility, whatever one may choose.” | 
In Schenck and in Whitney (the Court affirming _ 
the convictions in both of these cases), the relevant 5 
issue was that of clear and present danger, whether 
the spoken or written material constituted a threat 
to the public order, to the safety of citizens, or to | 
the security of the United States. But over the 
years, the Court has broadened the contexts in 
which free speech might be legitimately suppressed 
and has even included “symbolic” speech, as in the 
case of United States v. O'Brien * where the burn- 
ing of draft cards was judged to be unprotected by x 
the First Amendment. Presenting the decision of 
the Court, Chief Justice Warren offered these por- 
tentous words: 


A government regulation is sufficiently justified if it is 1 
within the constitutional power of the government; if it 
furthers an important or substantial governmental interest; 
if the governmental interest is unrelated to the suppression 
of free expression, and if the incidental restriction on - 
alleged First Amendment freedom is no greater than is a 
essential to the furtherance of that interest. 

From Schenck and Whitney to O’Brien, there 
has been a subtle but continuous liberalization of | 
the restraints on the individual states in their | 
regulation of speech. In some respects, the mid- 
point of this development is found in Beauharnais 
v. Illinois, in which the Court upheld the right of 
Illinois to prevent the distribution of racist pamph- . 
lets and to prosecute those responsible for such 
distribution. While avoiding the question of clear 
and present danger and relying instead on the fact ! 
that the pamphlets were libelous, the Court ac- : 

Ў 
1 


knowledged the connection between the offense and 
public harm principles; that is, certain expressions 
of free speech were so offensive as to be conducive 
to civil strife. Indeed, while settling the matter on 
the basis of libel rather than clear and present 
danger, the Court, through Justice Frankfurter, р 
insisted that “по one would contend that obscene 
speech, for example, may be punished only upon а 
Showing of such circumstances." (The "such cir- 
cumstances" being clear and present danger.) 


Whitney v. California, 247 US. 357, 47 S.Ct. 641, 7 
L.Ed. 1095 (1927). ^ \ 
* United States v. O'Brien, 391 US. 367, 88 S.Ct. 1673, 
20 L.Ed. 2nd 672 (1968). 

© Beauharnais ү. Illinois, 343 US. 250, 72 S.Ct. 725, 96 — 
L.Ed. 919 (1952). 


several of these First Amendment cases not 
nly because they involve what are generally recog- 
ed as our least violable rights but because they 
cribe the gradual transfer of legitimacy from 
principle justifications to offense principle 
ustifications, and this transfer must have implica- 
tions for those engaged in rendering therapy to in- 
— voluntary patients. The clearest implication is 
this: If the State is now less restrained in abridging 
certain forms of expression, it is, perhaps, com- 
mensurately freer in assigning those found guilty of 
illegal forms of expression to therapeutic contexts. 
— I insert the “perhaps” because the Court has yet 
'to establish the boundaries of therapeutic inter- 
vention. There are, however, three decisions that 
would appear to bear heavily on any future judg- 
ments the Court may make in this area and it is 
profitable to review them. Each centers either on 
the Fifth Amendment's protection against self- 
— incrimination or the Fourteenth Amendment's guar- 
antee of due process, or both. (Over the years 
- some Justices have interpreted the Fourteenth 
| Amendment as but a shorthand form of the first 
eight amendments; others have proffered upon it 
_ a unique set of protections.) 


The Case of Gerald Gault 


Gerald Gault ? was a 15-year-old boy who had been 
placed in a detention home pursuant to a. neighbor's 
complaint that he had been making obscene tele- 
- phone calls to her. Committed as a juvenile de- 
; linquent (i.e., on noncriminal charges), Gerald was 

ordered to spend six years in the home; the time 
required for him to become legally responsible. 
"Under criminal statute, had Gerald been 18 the 
. penalty would have been по more than two months 
- in jail and a fine not exceeding $50. 

I need not go into the myriad bases on which the 
Supreme Court overturned the ruling of the juvenile 
court. Gerald and his parents had been denied 
- nearly every element of legal consideration entailed 
- in the concept of due process. It is sufficient for 

the present purpose to examine part of the decision 
as read by Justice Fortas: 
- A boy is charged with misconduct. The boy is committed 
to an institution where he may be restrained of liberty 


for years. It is of no constitutional consequence—and of 
‘limited practical meaning—that the institution to which he 


€In re Gault, 387 US. 1, 87 S.Ct .1428, 18 L.Ed. 2nd 
527 (1967). 


called an Industrial School 

that, however euphemistic the. ti г 
ome” or an "industrial school" for juveniles is an 
institution of confinement. . . . Under our Constitution, 
the condition of being a boy does not justify a kangaroo - 
court, . . . Against the application to juveniles of the right 
to silence, it is argued that juvenile proceedings are "civil" 
and not “criminal” . . . [but] . . . the availability of the 
privilege does not turn on the type of proceeding . . . but 
upon the nature of the statement or admission and the 
exposure it invites. 


Justice Fortas then addressed himself to the 


assertion that Gerald Gault had been consigned to 
a home and not a prison: 1 


i X 
Proceedings to determine “delinquency,” which may lead x 
to commitment to a state institution, must be regarded as 

"criminal" for purposes of the privilege against self-in- —— 
crimination. 


‘Concurring with the majority, Justice Black 
added this: ү 
Where a person, infant or adult, can be seized by the state 
to be confined for six years, I think the Constitution re- 12 
quires that he be tried'in accordance with all the guarantees 
of all the Bill of Rights . . . [italics added]. 

If we substitute “mentally ill” or “psychologi- 
cally disturbed” or “antisocial” or “infirm” for 
“boy” and “juvenile,” we gain some sense of where 
the Court stands on several aspects of psychological 
therapies. It would seem, for example, to follow. 
necessarily from the decision in / re Gault that — — 
the fact that someone is not being “tried” on | 
“criminal” charges for purposes of “imprisonment” _ 
has nothing to do with his rights against self-in- - 
crimination and of due process. If the possible 
outcome of the enterprise in which he is involved 
is involuntary incarceration in any place “however 
euphemistic the title,” he cannot be compelled or 
tricked or confused into testifying against himself. ^. 
Whether psychological tests ordered by a court fall 
into this domain remains to be decided, as does the 
status of expert testimony when based on informa- 
tion volunteered by an individual during psycho- .— 
logical or psychiatric interviews. In this matter of — . 
self-incrimination, the two following cases are of 
moment. 


= 
x 
ч! 


de os 


EE 


Rochin v. California 


Mr. Rochin * was suspected by the police of selling 
drugs. One morning, the police entered his quarters 
without warrant or apprisal and found him sitting 
with his wife. On a table next to the bed were two 


7 Rochin v. California, 342 US. 165, 72 S.Ct. 205, 96 
L.Ed. 183 (1952). 
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the police could intervene. Unable to force the 
pills out. of Rochin, the police rushed him to the 
hospital and ordered an attending physician to 
` administer a gastric lavage. One product of this 
‘medical procedure was the two pills which, on sub- 
7 sequent analysis, were found to be morphine. 
The Court reversed the previous conviction of 
Rochin and in concurring with the opinion as put 
forth by Justice Frankfurter, Justice Black added 
these words: 
Al person is compelled to be a witness against himself 
- mot only when he is compelled to testify, but also when as 
here, incriminating evidence is forcibly taken from him 
by a contrivance of modern science. 
However, that the matter is far from settled is 
- evidenced in the more recent (1966) decision in 
Schmerber v. California. In this case, a conviction 
(was gained against Schmerber as a result of an 
- analysis of his blood following an automobile ac- 
cident, Speaking for the majority, Justice Brennan 
refused to overturn this conviction, іп part, because 
"the test chosen . . . was a reasonable опе... and 
performed in a TAN manner.” In this case, 
“where the brutality of the Rochin case is not 
- present, the State's rights in criminal matters are 
held higher than the individual's. In regard to 
Schmerber, the test followed the ascertainment of 
` “probable cause" (ie. there was an accident in- 
volving reckless and, therefore, perhaps, drunken 
driving), and this was therefore not in violation of 
à protections against unlawful searches and seizures. 
Perplexingly, the majority did not find that the ex- 
traction of blood constituted the involuntary ac- 
cording of self-incriminating testimony. 
— From the foregoing, it would seem that (a) 
rather broad discretionary rights are available to 
the State in obtaining the kind of evidence neces- 
sary for convictions when this evidence is of a non- 
"verbal variety—this may well include the evidence 
p plicit in psychological tests and (even) inter- 
s where the latter lead to interprétations of 
"illness". rather than proof of criminal intent or 
action—but that (5) the overall process involved 
in obtaining this evidence ї is protected constitution- 
ally even though criminal prosecution is not in- 
volved, that is, even if the Bravest consequence is 
(involuntary) hospitalization. 
Because it is clear from the foregoing that the 
rights of the patient may not be as faithfully or 


n 


- L.Ed., 2nd 908 (1966). 
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з Schmerber v. California, 384 U.S. 757, s: S.Ct. 1826, 16 


it is necessary to explore what is right (ethically) ^ 
and not just legal (adjudicatively). This explo 
tion brings us back to the principles of coercion 
borrowed from Feinberg (1973). 


Therapeutic Intervention and the 
Principle of Private Harm 


Society does not derive its right to prevent harm , 
to itself or its members from the necessities of logic | 
but from the necessities of civilization. One need 
not subscribe to the rigorous legal and moral 
paternalism of Plato’s Spartan model of the State ' 
to accept the right of a majority to live under law, 
unmolested by their neighbors, and protected 
against the villainies perpetrated by the ignorant 
and the diseased. Even Rousseau (1960), who was 
as far from the idea of Spartan order as Western 
philosophers have been wont to move, treated some 
actions as those of “a rebel and a traitor to his 
country” who, when imprisoned or put to death, 
suffers “as an enemy rather than a citizen . . . and, 
in such a case, the right of war involves the killing 
of the vanquished [p. 200].” Quite simply, the 
sine qua non of that condition of life we call 
“civilized” is the rule of law over the rule of pas- 
sion. It would seem, therefore, that individuals _ 
presented for treatment—íor therapy, behavior 
modification, etc.—for reasons of having physically | 
harmed others can lay no moral claim on the right 
not to be changed. Whatever evidence is marshaled 
legally by the state preliminary to their "sentenc- 
ing" is evidence, prima facie, that just cause for 
therapy exists. It is my view (and here I answer 
to the criticism that my earlier article was in- 
sufficiently proscriptive) that proof of physical 


` harm, intentionally perpetrated on one's self or 


on another, constitutes a forfeiture of what, earlier, 
I called “the right to be different" (Robinson, 
1973). This, however, is limited to private harm.” 


Therapeutic Intervention and the 
Principle of Public Harm 


Public harm, while potentially more injurious to 
more people, presents a different case for the thera- 
pist. We are no longer dealing with a person who 


3I employ private harm in the rigorous sense of acts 
now proscribed by laws against homicide and suicide. Thus, | 
the alcoholic or the smoker, who might do himself per- —— 
sona] harm, is readily excluded. 


hysically jeopardizes his own ife or | I т 

ther. Rather, he conspires, through speech, ges- 
ture, and seditious conduct, to undermine the in- 
stitutions of governance. His actions are against 
the State, are politically motivated, and, while 
perhaps “deluded,” are not necessarily “crimes of 
passion.” The duly constituted authorities may 
have every good and legal right to arrest this per- 
son and to imprison him. Indeed, those who, 
during World Wars I and II, were in sympathy 
with Germany, who conspired to steal secrets of 
state, and who attempted to dissuade young men 
from enlisting or serving in the armed forces were 
arrested and were imprisoned under laws deriving 
their force from the principle of public harm. But 
suppose the psychological disciplines had effective 
therapeutic methods by which the political con- 
victions of these individuals could be transformed. 


Suppose it had been possible, through drugs, sur- - 


gery, or conditioning, to cause them to desist from 
seditious and treasonous actions. 
plication of these methods, even if legal, be right? 
I submit that such applications would not be right 
and that the domain of treatment and healing is 
in no way connected by allegiance to any particular 
State in which it may be temporarily located or 
exercised. The domain of treatment and healing 
exists for the benefit of those who voluntarily solicit 
its remedies and not for the benefit of any par- 
ticular ideology, no matter how congenial that 
ideology might be to the goals of the therapist. 
Indeed, even in the instance of the private harm 
principle, compulsory therapy is offered as an “evil” 
of lesser gravity than the ultimate evil of death 
or life in prison. It is in this sense that the thera- 
pist strives to save the individual from the worst 
act the state may execute against him, and it bal- 
ances a reluctance to intervene against the harm 
the individual might personally do to others. 


Therapeutic Intervention and the 
Remaining Principles of Coercion 


Since I have drawn the line separating warranted 


and unwarranted therapeutic intervention just 


under the principle of private harm, it necessarily 
follows that intervention for “offense” and for 
“nuisance” is proscribed. Society, through its laws 
and its immense power of persuasion, would seem 
to have all the influence it needs to spare itself the 
embarrassments of “offensive” actions and the in- 
conveniences promoted by public “nuisances.” The 
individual who would rather be treated for his 


Would the ap- ' 


imprisoned for these “compulsions,” should be given 
the option. But in instances of victimless crime, 
there would seem to be no ethical or principled 
basis on which the therapist must foist his treat- 


ments on an unwilling patient. That examples can — 


be culled from the vast region of possibility which 
show that involuntary therapy would be better than 
a therapeutic laissez-faire is merely to prove that 
life in a free society is seldom ideal. In instances 


of victimless crime ог of crimes that involve merely , 


an offense to sensibility, the Court has held that 
the State may arrest and punish the perpetrators. 
But, to state it still another way, every punishable 


act does not constitute a justification for involun- М 


tary therapy. Transferring moral paternalism from 
the legislature to the counseling room (or surgical 
theater) can have only monstrous consequences. 


It is in this connection that we must distinguish 
between the paternalism exercised in the behalf of . 
children and that which treats adults as if they ~ 


were children. 
The State requires that children receive some 
fixed number of years of formal education to pre- 


pare them for the responsibilities of citizenship. - 4 


Children are required to be educated not because 
they are “sick” and because knowledge is “thera 
peutic” but because they are uninformed. Indeed, 
physicians are also required to receive education 


for licensure and this is not because they are - 
“sick.” Therapy, no matter how we debate it on 
theoretical grounds, is legally distinguishable from - 


education, and adults are similarly distinguishable 
from children, The illiterate child cannot partici- 
pate in a meaningful way in representative govern- 


ment; he cannot comprehend those details of 3 


‘political action that bear upon his rights and op- 
portunities. The inveterate homosexual, however, 
may be a model citizen; he may be intelligent, hard 
working, politically conscientious. That his con- 
duct is “maladaptive,” that society may chastise 
him, or that the police might arrest him are possi- 
bilities he must weigh. If, according to the view 


of some, he is “sick,” they have every right to — 


offer him their evidence, as does the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in the matter of tobacco. Whether and how 


he chooses to act upon this advice is for him to — 
decide, even if his decision leads to imprisonment. . 


Laws and conventions are more easily changed than 
is one's personality once effectively treated by the 
arsenal of therapeutic modalities. For the thera- 
pist who is unwilling to draw the line at the private 
harm principle, for the therapist who is willing to 
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atients is large and varied. 
If Illinois can prosecute Beauharnais for the 
ntable villifications contained in his pamphlet, 
Шіпоіѕ judge can well decide that Beauharnais 
‚ needs | “help” and many would concur. But asper- 
‘sions just as libelous and tawdry were shouted and 
itten by extreme student radicals throughout 
1960s and were directed at specific groups also. 

In the last analysis, is the therapist’s unwillingness 
to reform the behavior of the involuntary patient 
be based on the sympathy that particular thera- 

ist has for the particular libels, slanders, and de- 


particular “patient”? Mein Kampf was authored 

іп a prison cell and there are few who do not rue 
the day it found its way to the printer's press. 
Many would now submit that amy therapeutic pro- 
cedure would be justified in keeping such ideas 
from the public domain. But if this is the popular 
will, it can be expressed in Jaw. Behavioral and 

< „ЖМ scientists have no role in arbitrating the 
ompeting claims between individuals and society 

| in general. Our charge is to inform, not to trans- 
orm, our fellow citizens unless they seek such help 

_ with the full knowledge of the consequences attend- 


= 
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о 20 Since the opala : 
change the laws but not the therapies, protecti 
against the latter must be drawn more sharply, 


Until the courts get around to doing it, practition- ` 


ers must exercise informed restraint. At the pres- 


ent time, this restraint should begin with the 


refusal to administer compulsory therapy in all 
cases not embraced by the principle of Private 
harm. Even in those instances in which private 
harm is involved, there are limits to the nature and 
extent of involuntary therapeutic intervention, 
These, at least provisionally, are best established 
by balancing the potential harms of treatment 
against the real damages contained in the Court's 
sentence. 


10 Т recognize the enormity of the issue of consent. In 
this article I have evaded it by stipulation, that is, by dis- 
cussing only those instances in which the patient validly 
withholds consent or in which his consent is suspect. 
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Controversy С 


Justice System and Its Implications 


ne thee 


for the Role of Mental Health Workers 


DAVID E. SILBER Institute of Criminology, Hebrew University of Jerusalem * 


The old debate over how to view criminal offenders, 
always lively and occasionally acrimonious, has 
taken a new turn in the past decade or so. The 
argument used to be over whether criminals were 
sick (and thus ought to be treated instead of 
punished) or bad. The new dimension is concerned 
with the consequences of a psychiatric conception: 
(a) Is it an encroachment of civil liberties? and 
(b) Is the treatment conception psychologically 
sound? The issues are complicated and interlocked, 
emotionally charged, and important to society. 
Before going to the question of treatment and roles 
for treatment workers, it would be worthwhile to 
review the arguments; what follows is an attempt 
to separate the main hypotheses of both camps. 


Criminal Behavior Is Symptomatic of 
Psychological Disturbance 


This was the enlightened liberal position. Many 
psychiatric writers (Abrahamsen, 1967; Alexander 
& Healy, 1935; Alexander & Staub, 1956; Halleck, 
1967; and Lindner, 1946; among others) have 
characterized criminals as having the same trau- 
matic developmental difficulties, leading to similar 
deficient personalities, as neurotic individuals. 
Often the explanations hypothesize the same psy- 
chosexual connections between adult criminal be- 
havior and infantile fixations as are assumed to 
operate in the formation of neurotic behaviors: 
“We direct our regard back to the fog-enshrouded 
days of infancy and early childhood, when were 
laid down the irrevocable patterns of our lives 
[Lindner, 1946, p. 58].” The most passionate 


_ . advocate of the psychoanalytic-psychodynamic in- 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to David E. Silber, 


Department of Psychology, George Washington University, _ 


Washington, D.C. 20006. 


s 


"fixed or indeterminate. sentences. Along with an. 


terpretation of criminals as “mentally ill” is prob- 
ably Menninger (1968). Menninger argued that р 
society's response to criminals (as evil and immoral | 
persons) is as misguided as earlier notions that 
mental illness is a sign of satanic possession. a 

Most interpretations of criminal behavior as dis- | 
turbed are made in a reformist spirit, usually | 
coupled with appeals to radically change the crimi- - 
nal justice system. Proposals usually includ 
changing the court system, changing the role 0 
mental health worker, and transforming the prison - 
system: “We [the public] commit the crime of 
damning some of our fellow citizens with the label 
‘criminal’ and having done this, we force them 
through an experience that is soul searing and de- 
humanizing [Menninger, 1968, p. 9]." Their al 
ternative proposals may be summarized as follows: - 


1. Precriminal detection. Delinquency-prone 
youths should be detected prior to contact with the 
police, to allow preventative measures (unspecified) - 
to be instituted. Presumably this might entail en- — 
forced treatment for uncooperative juveniles and/ 
or their families. a 

2. The substitution, in most cases, of informal un 
nonadversary proceedings ( either civil or criminal) — 
for the formal adversary proceedings now character- ~ 
istic of criminal trials. Others (eg. Glueck, 1962) _ 
have argued for some informal method of bis 
ing guilt or innocence that would not take mens rea- ^ 
(“evil intent”) into account, in much the same way _ 
that juvenile court is supposed to work. T 

3. The substitution of indefinite sentences? for · 


s The indefinite sentence lasts until the person is pro- | 
nounced “cured,” as in the case of civil commitments | 
a mental hospital. The indeterminate sentence isa penalt; 
sentence, usually with a maximum and minimum time 


specified. 
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ry, but the aim would be correction of psycho- 
logical disturbance and social rehabilitation. 
4. Treatment. Psychotherapy in one form or 
53 another would be widely used, along with environ- 
mental manipulation, guidance, and education. It 
s recognized that some persons might have to re- 
| main in such confinement programs on a more or 
less permanent basis. Interestingly, most commen- 
tators do not mention using the newer behavior 
modification techniques in their proposals for such 
= treatment centers, although psychologists in prison 

settings often do (Brodsky, 1972). 

In short, the general purpose of these proposals 
would be to provide settings where the man, rather 
than the deed, is adjudicated and treated. 


: The New Opposition 


To a growing body of civil libertarians, these pro- 


sonal freedom occasioned by the growth of what 
ey call the "Therapeutic State." Kittrie (1971) 
as admirably clarified the threats to traditional 
egal.safeguards posed by nonadversary civil com- 
itment proceedings. Szasz (1963) has attacked 
e intrusion of psychiatric thought into the legal 
"arena as a curtailment of liberty. Treatment in 
‘specialized corrective facilities and mental hospitals 
as been attacked by Spece (1972) on the same 
grounds. In the process, the concept of the mental 
health worker as a helper of persons takes a dread- 
l beating. We come off, instead, as wanting a 
ece of the legal action (Christie, 1971), ill-in- 
rmed and judgmental (Szasz, 1963), sloppy in 
_ thought and hasty in action (Kittrie, 1971), or 
nreflective and mildly sadistic (Spece, 1972). It 
ould be wise to take close heed of the main points 
ised by these writers, 


1, Informal, civil proceedings jeopardize a per- 
n’s basic rights ordinarily guaranteed under 
criminal law. Such rights include the right to 
. counsel, specified indictment, time to prepare a 
defense, trial by jury, be present during the pro- 
ceedings, confront adversary witnesses directly, and 
judged solely on the basis of innocence or guilt. 
2. Civil commitment for indefinite periods is a 
Judgment against the person, not the deed, and as 
ch represents a step toward totalitarian social 
trol. Indefinite sentences also unfairly penalize 
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would be manda- 


person loses all civil ij 
ties and is even more vulnerable to enforced 
ment and mistreatment than the ілсагсега 
prisoners. 

4. Psychiatry and clinical psychology соп 
inconsistent, contradictory views of human fu 
tioning, so that any psychiatric stance in a lê 
proceeding is capable (in good faith) of being @ 
posed by another psychiatric stance. ў 

5. Treatment programs are widely carried 9 
without theoretical rationale, or solid empiric 
support. Little is known concerning the rel 
efficacy of various treatment programs, if, ind 
they even work. An especially problematic are 
is physical intrusion into the body as a way ¢ 
changing behavior, such as occurs with electrocol 
vulsive shock treatment, electrical stimulation | 
the brain, injections of noxious substances dui 
aversive conditioning, and psychosurgery of 61 
kind or another. [ 

6. “Mental health” concepts, as uncritically 
plied to convicted persons, are not based on medi 
considerations, but rather on social and etl 
value systems. 

7. Coercive treatment programs stand liti 
Chance of success precisely because they are 
ercive. 

8. Psychiatrically oriented institutionalized trea 
ment programs extant have failed dismally, yet a 
"total institutions,” as are prisons, and are oft 
even more degrading and dehumanizing than p 
ons. The social stigma of the label mentally 


is at least as bad and enduring as being label 
criminal. 


These objections leave unsolved the problem of 
what to do with and for the convicted offender 
as to provide correctional rather than retributi 
experiences during imprisonment. And they cot 
pletely ignore the question of whether the ind 
vidual criminal is in a position to perceive wh 
best for himself, 

An indirect result of these arguments, howe 
is that they make it appear that treatment 
therapy are the order of the day in correction 
facilities. Professionals and the general publ 
alike tend to believe, as does Antilla (1972), 
"treatment ideology has achieved a kind of bri 
through within the last few decades [p. 287]. 
Bazelon (1972) has criticized psychologists for 
failing to change the majority of offenders, after. 
making the explicit assumption that “the experts— 


3 


few and far between, and treatment is the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule. The rest of this article 
will examine what ought to be the role of the 
mental health worker in the criminal justice system, 
what activities might be expanded, and. what ave- 
nues for staffing might prove fruitful. 


Roles for Mental Health Workers in the 
Criminal Justice System 


In view of the foregoing, it is quite clear that 
mental health workers in the criminal justice sys- 
tem must examine and question what their role 
ought to be. This section proposes limits and 
reiterates some areas where increased efforts and 
programs can be developed. 

First, mental health workers should become very 
leery about testifying in court. Almost all writers, 
including Menninger, have complained about psy- 
chiatric testimony, yet psychologists and psychia- 
trists continue to march to the witness box with 
increasing frequency. Interestingly, the pressure 
may come more from the prosecution than the de- 
fense. Kittrie (1971) quoted a study done in the 
criminal courts of the District of Columbia which 
found this to be the case. In such instances, where 
psychiatric workers are directed to testify, reports 
ought to be limited to the current mental status 
of the defendant. If the defendant is suspected 
of being acutely psychotic (and thus unable to 
participate in his own defense), the determination 
ought to follow from a formal civil commitment 
procedure, In other situations, the mental health 
worker ought to avoid doing what he patently can- 
not: that is, render a post hoc judgment of psycho- 
logical status. Since the major grounds of exculpa- 
tion are now via the M'Naughton rule, evidence 
in support of it should come from people who ob- 
served the defendant at the time of the offense. 
To qualify as a defense under M’Naughton, a per- 
son would have to be so overtly psychotic as to 
appear so even to untrained observers. Another 
reason for allowing adjudication to follow from 
legal considerations has been stressed by Rubin 
(1965): Treatment can be as meaningful and suc- 
cessful in a prison facility as a mental hospital or 
special treatment program. Mental hospitals have 
the wrong "set" for treating felons; they perceive 
the patient as helpless and disturbed. Most crimi- 
nals are not out of contact with reality, but rather 
are deviant in social values and behaviors. 


ment progr 


- sexual behavior between consenting adults. 


ams as substitutes for imprisonmen: 
Removal from society is punishment, and manda- - 
tory treatment programs, with indefinite commit- 
ments, constitute potentially greater punishment to 
the individual than determinate imprisonment. 
Even the fact that such treatment programs would | 
be controlled by the state health or social welfare — 
agency is a questionable advantage, because abuses ~ 
to patients could more easily masquerade as "'treat- 
ment" and elude legal detection. An example of 4 
the dangers to civil liberty is the project outlined 
in the American Psychological Association Monitor — 
of August 1972 (“Treatment Camps for Addicts"). _ 
The plan would call for mandatory treatment of . 
addicts in special camps, in order to protect society 
from drug-occasioned crime and speed the addict’s 
"recovery." There was no mention of how the in- 1 
corrigible addict would be identified or adjudicated, - 
what legal safeguards would be present during or 
after commitment proceedings, or what treatment 
modalities would be used. It is clear from the j 
article that the recalcitrant or negative inmate — 
would face long-term confinement indistinguishable | 
from a prison setting except for the lack of an ex- 
piration date. : 

Research into effective methods of treatment. 
ought to be encouraged, but the research personnel: Р 
should be drawn from staff outside of the correc- | 
tional setting. The mental health worker in the - 
correctional institution ought to function as an. 
ethical watchdog to discourage dangerous pro: 
grams. There are enough innocuous techniques - 
available which have not received adequate scrutiny. 
so that such methods as, for example, aversive _ 
conditioning using anectine (Spece, 1972), can be 
eschewed for a very long time. n 

Finally, in deciding where the role of the mental 
health worker ought to be, it can be argued that. 
prisons are not necessarily any more static than 
other institutions of society. In addition, correc- 
tional programs have the practical advantages 0! 
being already in existence, having avowedly re 
habilitative goals, and having (in most states) a 
central coordinating office. In general, the mental 
health worker ought to stay out of the adjudication 
process and in the correctional system.* 


= 


3 There is a valuable service that mental health workers - 
can render without infringing civil liberties: to protest. 
against laws which define psychologically abnormal or un- 


usual behavior as criminal, for example, Jaws against homo: 
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ment of any ind. Even in the Lewisburg Federal 
Penitentiary, this has been found to be so ( Rother 

& Ervin, 1971). There seems to be three major 
- reasons for this: First, the staffs of most correc- 
- tional facilities are woefully inadequate. In 1967, 
dt was estimated that the ratio of professional staff 
б о prisoners was 1:179 nationally (Task Force on 
E Corrections, 1967). Smith (1971) quoted a sur- 
vey that listed only 60 full-time psychiatrists for 
1230 adult correctional facilities in the United States. 
‘Clearly, the experts are not “minding the store.” 
- Second, most prisoners do not manifest “tradi- 
tional" forms of psychopathology. Using data 
- quoted by Brodsky and Vandiver (Brodsky, 1972), 
Smith (1971), plus Brodsky's survey (1970), it is 
ear that the percentage of psychotic and neurotic 


` 4%-1%, respectively). The major diagnostic 
category was some variation of the character dis- 
_ order /psychopathic personality label. Such pris- 
“oners are hostile, suspicious, and immature and 
‘tend to identify with subcultural values that are 
Шу proscribed. They usually perceive their 
onality functioning to be acceptable. They 
not, in general, likely to clamor for individual 
rchotherapy and usually are seen on referral. 
us, there is no strong sustained interest on the 
Я t of prisoners themselves for treatment.“ 

| CHA . Finally, the custodial staffs of prisons usually 
‘view the professional staff with ambivalence or 
outright hostility. They worry about the possi- 
ility of riots, believe that prisoners are generally 
incorrigible, and suspect that therapy is a form of 
mollycoddling. Guards usually have little or no 
formal training in psychology or human relations, 
often fear and dislike the prisoners they are charged 
ith guarding, and may resent the professional 
because of his higher status. They therefore are 
_ often reluctant to encourage the expansion or in- 
_ itiation of treatment programs within the correc- 
tional setting and may passively oppose ones al- 
ready present. 

Thus, it is one of life’s little ironies that treat- 
ment is attacked because it does not help prisoners 
(Antilla, 1972; Bazelon, 1972), when in fact the 
. prisoner's chance of receiving treatment is almost 

Zero. Therapy has not been given the chance to 


* The opposite view is that prisoners recognize the low 
quality of treatment services and stay away for that rea- 
son (American Friends Service Committee, 1971). 
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identified with psychoanalytically oriented im 


vidual psychotherapy, an error that has 
largely unchallenged; obviously, there are 
and newer techniques in use. Let me now sugges 
some specifics concerning treatment in correction 


THE DIAGNOSTIC AND RECEPTION CENTER 


Increasingly, prisoners are being sent first to (ће 
centers. To have an impact on the prison саге 
of the inmate, diagnosis and classification shoul 
occur as soon as the offender is incarcerated. 1 
same panoply of professionals as in a well-run mel 
tal hospital should have contact with the prisone 
and the results should be discussed at a case com 
ference. Major decisions concerning diagnosi: 
therapy, and placement with the system would bi 
made there, and a particular “package” tailore 
to the individual would be arrived at. The in 
should be given feedback; diagnosis is too ofte 
a one-way street. This is a particular danger 1 
corrections, where hostility and suspicion are 6 
cessively present anyhow. The center staff ough 
to use the feedback technique to motivate 
prisoner to get involved in his own rehabilitation 
Enough general evidence exists to conclude that й 
a prisoner is treated as a dignified and reasonable 
human being, he will more often than not respond 
in а like manner. A similar procedure has been in 
operation in North Carolina, which seems to offer 
some sort of crisis intervention aid, such as found 
in a neighborhood community mental health cente 
for prisoners with acute disturbances. 


THE TRADITIONAL PRISON SETTING 


Within the penitentiary and reformatory, the mene 
tal health worker can be a treatment source à 
“system challenger” (Brodsky, 1972). As a S 
tem challenger, he ought to goad the administration” 
to eliminate retrogressive and abusive regulation 
as a positive contribution, he should intervene 
work on the attitudes and behaviors of the C 
todial staff toward the offender. Such activities” 
would include in-service training for current sta 
human relations instructions to new guards, role= 
playing sessions, and psychological instruction. " 
explicate the viewpoint implied above: The mental 
health worker stands outside the institutional hi 
archy, I would argue that the first concern of 
therapist is the client, and by staying on the 
periphery the mental health worker can make hi 


` contribution most 
- “radical” пог antiestab 


therapist is not identified as a cog of the system by 
the inmate. Thus, activities such as sitting on 
disciplinary boards, writing parole recommenda- 
tions, or acting as an information conduit to the 
administration are not properly within the treat- 
ment worker's purview. У 

The backbone of the mental health worker's 
activities ought to be as a purveyor of therapeutic. 
services. The immediate questions that arise are, 
What sort of therapy and with whom? Usual 
guidelines applied to nonincarcerated patients are 
meaningless, given the behaviors and personality 
configurations of prisoners. Practical considera- 
tions dictate that the cheapest and most intensive 
methods be used most often, such as group therapy, 
behavioral techniques, and marathon therapy 
groups. The few published reports available sug- 
gest that intensive therapy can be effective (Sindhu, 
1970), as can therapeutic community organization 
(Miles, 1969), marathon-type retreats (Carrol & 
McCormick, 1970), and behavior techniques and 
token economies (DeRisi, 1971; Wright, 1968). 
Experience suggests that intensive, Synanon-type 
marathon groups are particularly effective when 
embedded in the context of regular group sessions. 

Simply reducing defenses or eliminating unde- 
sirable attitudes and symptoms is not enough, con- 
sidering the environment to which the prisoner 
usually returns. Treatment legitimately includes 
teaching the prisoner ways of putting the institu- 
tions of society to work for him (a point suggested 
by Warden R. Williams, 1970, of the Maryland 
House of Corrections) and ways to either change or 
avoid negative environmental influences. 

Ideally, the report of the diagnostic center will 
accompany the prisoner, so treatment—if desirable 
—can start immediately. If, however, we really 
take seriously the issue of individual civil rights, 
prisoners should not be coerced directly or in- 
directly into participating. Thoughtful explana- 
tions of method and desirability are indicated, es- 
pecially in instances where noxious stimuli or stress 
methods are used (eg. in Synanon-type en- 
counters). 

Mental health workers can serve as informal 
counselors to self-help groups such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous or the Black Muslims. Ethnic-pride 
groups such as the Black Muslims can have a pro- 
found effect on prisoners, and mental health workers 
should feel free to offer aid. There are two other 
activities that the treatment worker should do, 


lishment, but simply the 


recognition that treatment works best when the and guards, and (5) arrange couples groups in the 
апа (O arrange Cou me 


but probably will not be allowed to do: | 
range human relations seminars between inmates x 


prison which include both inmates and their 
spouses (or fiancées). "n 


PARTIAL-RELEASE AND POSTRELEASE SETTINGS 


The need to confront the social realities and pres- 
sures on ex-offenders in their readjustment to street 
life marks the partial-release and postrelease efforts 
as perhaps the most important. correctional and - 
treatment settings. Two important innovations in 
the recent past have been the halfway house (us- 
ually in an urban setting) for nondangerous 
offenders and the work-release program (usually . 
operated out of an honor camp). Counseling, and - 
especially experientially oriented group therapy, | 
can be crucial here in alleviating the great strain 
placed on someone who is in a free environment, 
but not of it. The therapist will have to handle 
complaints and frustrations, help control impulsive- 
ness, defuse defenses, and serve as a stable model — 
—all without appearing smug or saintly. Im- 
mediate family members can be brought into the - 
treatment at this point, in combined family groups. 

Currently there are almost no programs of post- — 
release treatment. This is extraordinarily un- 
fortunate, as the first postrelease year is apparently 
the hardest; something on the order of 4076 are 
rearrested within the first year (Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 1970). Aftercare programs run by 
the correctional system should be quickly estab- 
lished, so that treatment can either be continued 
or be available if needed. I stress the need for 
these to be under the aegis of the correctional 
system because its professionals are probably most 
qualified to perceive the special problems of ex- 
offenders in making a satisfactory postrelease ad- 
justment. 

All of the foregoing makes no sense at all, given 
the current staff situation in the correctional sys- - 
tem. In addition, it is no secret that many are ins 
completely "trained or marking time until something 
better comes along. Recruitment is hampered be- 
cause salaries are relatively low (Task Force on - 
Corrections, 1967), prestige is low, and prisons are _ 
frequently away from the urban scene, where pro- 
fessionals like to locate. There are, however, à 
number of pragmatic, relatively inexpensive rem- | 
edies available. Perhaps the single most neglected - { 
resource is the university-based professional train- . 
ing program. All programs in clinical psychology, , 
social work, and psychiatry require significant 
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ing centers (as, for “example, does Jackson State 
, Prison in Michigan). State universities in particu- 
lar ought to be approached, given their common 
funding source. To give the correctional-system 
` professional more status as a supervisor, those who 
- meet licensing requirements could be appointed as 
adjunct clinical staff (a current practice for hos- 
pital staff supervisors). An even more innovative 
plan is in practice in North Carolina, where mental 
- hospital psychologists are hired by the University 
of North Carolina itself, then assigned to field 
placements in hospitals and clinics. Something like 
this could be done with correctional staff as well, 
‘thus providing them with perceived prestige, as 
- well as resolving some staffing problems. 
. — A second possibility is for departments of cor- 
` rections to underwrite the cost of professional edu- 
ү „cation in return for a commitment to work for a 
“number of years following graduation. This sys- 
em seems to work for the armed forces and the 
| Veteran's Administration, many of whose career 
professionals were recruited that way. Within the 
system itself, employment would be more attractive 
‘if the duties of the mental health worker were split 
between various institutions. Or, if not practical, 
some sort of biyearly rotation between institutions 
could be offered. Finally, professionals could be 
nticed by the offer of five-fourths pay; that is, 
they would be allowed to take one full day per 
week for outside consulting while receiving full 
pay and benefits. 

Interrupting the cycle of arrest, conviction, and 
rearrest is crucial; as New York City Police Com- 
missioner Murphy (1972) said, the correctional 
systems must be changed and changed rapidly. 
Offering full mental health services at every stage 

of the prison experience—from sentencing to and 
after release—can help achieve this goal while offer- 
ing satisfying roles for mental health professionals 
within the criminal justice system. 
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Joynson (1970, 1972) has argued for the use of 
introspection in opposition to what he regards as 
the “generally accepted doctrine" (Broadbent, 
1961) of objective experiment. This view "defines 
the subject matter of psychology as behaviour 
rather than mental life; it rejects the view that 
psychology investigates conscious experience 
through introspection [Joynson, 1972, p. 1]. Now 
this view, as Joynson allowed, has perhaps never 
been "generally" accepted, though it has been ex- 
tremely influential. As an example of a phenome- 
non that ought to interest psychologists, but that 
might have no behavioral counterpart, C. A. Mace 
used to give an unfulfilled intention: “He thought 
of going. out by one door, but actually went out 
of another.” Масе (1965) observed that “psychol- 
ogy is regaining consciousness [p. 1].” Burt (1962, 
1968) put a forceful case for the study of con- 
sciousness, 
On the other hand, some writers, imbued with 
the “accepted doctrine,” have gone to considerable 
_ lengths to incorporate some of the phenomena of 
consciousness. within a respectable behaviorist 
framework. Hebb (1968) presented a somewhat 
tortuous argument with respect to mental imagery. 
He wished to “dispose of what seems to be a mis- 
conception, that reporting imagery, or describing it, 
is necessarily introspective [p. 466].” His argu- 
ment is, first of all, that experiences may give rise 
to reactions: experiences, that is, in the sense of 
stimulus conditions that can be specified by an ob- 
server. Among the reactions may be vocal sounds 
or indeed verbal reports, But these are simply 
objectively recordable instances of behavior: “Tt 
is obvious that in such reactivity—when I burn my 
fingers and say 'Ouch'—no question of looking in- 
ward arises. My verbal response is no more de- 


1This article is based on a section in Thinking: Its 
Nature and Development, to be published by John Wiley in 
1974. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to John Radford, 
Department of Psychology, North East London. Polytechnic, 
Three Mills, Abbey Lane, London, E15, England. 
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pendent on introspection than a dog's yelp when his 
tail is trod on [p. 467].” The processes involved 
can, in principle, be reduced to a physiological 


-chain of cause and effect, In the case of imagery, 


much the same chain is called into play, except 
that the initial stimulus is absent. To make his 
point, Hebb (1968) quoted the case of a phantom 
limb: Above the level of the amputation the same 
nervous mechanisms may operate as before the limb 
was lost. The same argument applies to memory — 
imagery: [ 
Though there is now no sensory input, the same central E 
process, more or less, is exciting the same motor response— - 
more or less, . . . It is the same outward-looking mechanism 
that is operative, not introspection, . . . At least, it is - 


not introspection in the sense of a special inward-looking 
mechanism of self-knowledge Гр. 467]. 


This led Hebb to suggest that “the mechanism of | у 
imagery is an aberrant mechanism of exterocep- _ 
tion.” This is an odd view, for why should imagery — 
be in any sense “aberrant”? Imagery is presum- 
ably a form of internal representation of the en- _ 


vironment, and there is no reason to think such — 
mechanisms anything other than natural. The. BET 
view arises, however, from Hebb's determination to — 
abide by what he regards as “the rules of objective _ 
psychology, in which mental processes are examined 
by inference, and not by direct observation [p. — 
468]." This is interesting, for Hebb seems here — 
to adopt the exact opposite of the view of the 

classical introspectionists. “Опе does not perceive - 
one’s perceptions,” said Hebb, “nor describe them; 
one describes the object that is perceived, from 
which one may draw inferences about the nature of 
the perceptual process [p. 467].” Now this view — 
of- perception itself can certainly be questioned. — 
Piaget and Inhelder (1966), for example, held that — | 
even when one makes a copy of a drawing, it is” 
not the drawing that is copied directly, but a 
mediating image of the drawing. However, even 

if the mechanism of perception were of a stimulus- 
response kind and even if the mechanism of imag- 
ery were similar, it would not follow that the re- 
porting of the image was not introspective. It 
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` studies. (I suspect. this is part. of what Hebb meant 
by a “special” mechanism). And, of course, the 
statements about the image can be treated as be- 
havior, But that is not the same thing as saying 
at no introspection is involved, as I hope to show. 
Let me quote another attempt to bring some of 
these awkward phenomena within the behaviorist 
` fold. Bourne, Ekstrand, and Dominowski (1971) 
` presented a textbook, Tke Psychology of Thinking. 
ut thinking must be treated in a certain way: 
Thinking is purely and simply a behaviour con- 
ept...tbinking is a simple noncommittal way to 
escribe a behaviour which, like all behaviour, is 
completely observable [p. 7]." With this view, 
t is not surprising that introspection finds no place 
“in the book, nor indeed that “thinking” is restricted 
0 concepts, problems, and language. This view is 
nteresting, because it is almost identical, in es- 
sence, with that of J. B. Watson. The latter, as 
“is well known, wished to reduce thinking to sub- 
ocal language, that is, a particular aspect of ob- 
servable behavior. It might be felt that in 50 
ape little has changed. All the behaviorists we 
- have quoted have been happy to include speech in 
their objective studies, and Boring (1953) sug- 
gested that this meant that introspection was being 
allowed to carry on its business under a new name, 
_ that of verbal reports. But this, it seems to me, is 
BN to the behaviorists. 
A It seems to me that we can distinguish between 
“introspections as data and introspection as a 
method. By “data” I mean here the statements 
of introspections, not the objects of introspection. 
Introspections as data in this sense can, I think, 
. always be treated as verbal reports, if that is what 
І же wish to do. They can be recorded in the same 
way that we record “the subject pressed the lever,” 
_ or “the subject scored x on the test.” What is re- 
“corded is “the subject says that . . .” he has an 
image, a feeling, etc. Such records must, of course, 
be subject to the usual checks used for all experi- 
menta] data and in particular must yield satis- 
_ factory levels of significance, It may also be 
- argued that records of this type need a special sort 
of check, analogous to that used for personality 
` questionnaire responses. 
_to take the response at its face value, but to estab- 
lish empirically its relationship to some other vari- 
able. This might be an aspect of the stimulus con- 
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“Wiens, and or other behavior. 
-are provided by Woodworth (1938). If this can 


Essentially, this is not 


Some examples 


done then, it may be argued, statements of intro- 
spections can be considered acceptable in the same - 
sense as other widely accepted sorts of psychologi- pt 
cal data. f 

But is there, in fact, no difference between Hebb — 
saying “Ouch” and a dog yelping? The real issue _ 
must lie in whether there is another class of data, | 
distinguished by being accessible only by a particu- _ 
lar method, that of introspection. This question E 
has a number of aspects. Philosophically, it is a _ 
version of the body-mind problem. Historically — 
in the behavioral sciences, there has been the _ 
change from regarding consciousness as a reservoir | 
of experience to be investigated directly, to regard- 
ing it as a construct, inferred from other observa- 
tions (Boring, 1953). As we noted, that is Hebb’s | 
view. But there are also more strictly psychologi- 
cal aspects. | 

The first of these is that “the method of intro- 
spection" covers several different, though related, 
methods. McKellar (1962) offered a classification 
of these. He made six sorts of distinctions: 


We may first contrast the systematic methods of “classi- 
cal’ introspection” with those of a relatively unsystematic 
kind. Secondly, the use of trained introspectionists differs 
from the work of the Gestalt psychologists and others who 
sought, by introspection, to study the phenomena of naive 
human experience. Thirdly, introspections may be classified 
by the circumstances in which they are obtained: the | 
laboratory, the clinic, the analytic situation, and daily life. 
Fourthly, some introspection is carried out mainly for 
communication to the experimenter, while in other cases 
it is carried out partly or largely to extend the investigator's 
own empathic understanding. Fifthly, introspection under 
normal circumstances may be contrasted with the use of _ 
the method in special, experimentally produced circum- 
stances: those produced by drugs, sensory deprivation, 
hypnosis, etc, Sixthly, we may contrast introspections 
made or elicited by trained psychologists from those made 
or elicited by others [p. 628]. 


This is the only classification of introspective | 
methods I have come across in the recent literature. - 
Clearly, McKellar’s distinctions do exist, though 
perhaps they are not all of equal theoretical im- 
portance. For example, introspections when the 
subject is or is not under the influence of a drug 
would not appear to be different methods, though - 
the results will very likely be different in the two 
cases—as would the results of any observation. It 
seems to me, considering the range of activities that 
have been referred to as “introspection,” that three 
groups can be distinguished, in terms of what it is 


? I owe this point to E. Valentine. 


events, in the same way that an astronomer ob- 
serves stars or a behaviorist observes responses. 
Second, there are self-reports: By this I mean cases 
in which the person tells of his experiences, but 
without trying to be objective—for example, ex- 
periences under unusual conditions, Third, there 
are cases of thinking aloud: the technique used, 
for example, in Duncker's (1945) well-known ex- 
periments on problem solving. These distinctions 
are not absolutely clear-cut, but they do, I think, 
refer to three different activities. Wundt distin- 
guished between introspection and self-perception 
(Boring, 1953). By the latter I take it he meant 
what I have called self-reports. For introspection 
proper, trained observers were required. The dis- 
tinctions are confused by several factors. First, all 
the activities can, in principle, be more or less 
systematic. That is to say, the experimenter (who 
may also be the observer) can exercise a greater or 
less degree of selection. This feature, however, 
has in practice been an issue mainly in the first 
case. Watt (1904; quoted by Humphrey, 1963) 
developed the method of fractionation in an attempt 
to get at thought processes by systematic selí- 
observation, Second, the activities have in use 
sometimes been confounded. A good example here 
is psychoanalysis. The only point about the ana- 
lytic use of introspection that is clear is that it 
comes at е extreme end of the nonselective range, 
because the prime rule for the patient is to hold 
nothing back. Now there is a sense in which psy- 
choanalysis could be said to use what I have called 
thinking aloud: The patient simply says out loud 
what is passing through his head. He does not 
have to observe himself; that is the analyst's job. 
In this respect psychoanalysis takes on a curiously 
behavioristic air, for the analyst deals with what 
is objectively observable: the patient's behavior and 
speech. (A patient might make a remark and add: 
“I meant .. ."; and the analyst might reply: “Let 
us look, not at what you meant, but at what you 
said.") Since the rule is to hold nothing back, 
however, the patient will inevitably also engage in 
- self-observation, And since the aim of analysis is 
to give the patient more control over his own be- 
havior, he will, if the analysis is successful, be- 
come more objective about what he says (and 
does). He moves, in a sense, from being subject 
to being experimenter. The analyst also makes 
inferences about the patient’s internal experiences, 


three methods can, if desired, be treated as verbal. 
behavior, in the way we have already discussed. 
A further step can be taken, and mental events сап _ 
be inferred from this behavior. The first method, _ 
however, that of introspection proper, is distin 
guished in that its essential aim is to make direc 
observations of a particular class—observations of ' 
events not otherwise accessible. The distincti 
between these and other events is expressed by 
Bakan (1954) as that between experience and thi 
of which the experience is. It is brought out 8 
the example of the stimulus error. The phrase was 
coined by Titchener (Boring, 1957) to refer to the 3 
“error” of an observer in lapsing from the psycho- uh 
logical viewpoint, in reporting on phenomena, to 
some other viewpoint. The psychologist should r 
port on what he experiences. It is for the phy: 
cist, or some other scientist, to report on the ex 
iernal stimuli that bring about the experience, 
Boring instances a two-point threshold: Th 
Titchenerian psychologists task was to report when 
he experienced the two points as one, regardless of 
the fact that he knew there were two. З 
This brings out another aspect: the question о! 
trustworthiness. As Boring (1953) pointed out, in 
classical psychophysics controls are not used; the 
control lies in the training of the subject. Psycho- 
physical experiments can, of course, be done with | 
animals using methods of discrimination training. 
Titchener ruled out of psychology animals (and | 
children and clinical patients) because they could 
not be trained to observe their mental events and | 
to distinguish between these and physical events. 
Thus, it seems important to know whether ther 
is a unique method; and if so, whether this should | 
be used by psychologists, either among other meth- - 
ods or, as Titchener demanded, exclusively. Classi. 
cal German psychology, as established by Wundt, | 
defined psychology as the science of experien uc 
immediate experience, not inner experience, because — 
there is no valid distinction between inner and outer 
experience. As Boring (1957) put it: “The dat 
of experience are merely themselves; a perception _ 
does not have to be perceived in order to be ME 
perception; it has only to occur [p. 332]." f m 
is interesting in view of Hebb's objection to intro: 
spection, quoted earlier. However, it follows fro n 
this definition that the method of psychology ds 


This 
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experience 1 
. 1957, p. 332]." Boring spoke with great authority, 

yet a glance at the simplest form of Wundtian 
` experiment casts doubt on this. For example, 
“Wundt (1924) himself gave as an introductory and 
basic experiment listening to a metronome and ob- 
serving the way in which we perceive the beats 
falling into a rhythmic pattern. The attempt to 
be more systematic led the followers of Wundt, 


The most extreme, as far as method is con- 
enel was behaviorism. It was on this pomit that 


Behaviourism, as I tried to develop it in my lectures in 
Columbia in 1912 and in my earliest writings, was an 
ttempt to do one thing—to apply to the experimental 
study of man the same kind of procedure and the same 
language of description that many research men had found 
useful for so many years in the study of animals lower 
. than man [p. IX]. 


Watson seems to have had several reasons for this 
view. One was his interest in the study of animal 
behavior itself, Another appears to have been an 
tense dislike of any suggestion of mysticism, such 
as he felt was involved in the study of conscious- 
ness. The only point of theoretical interest, how- 
ever, is that of objectivity. Watson (1930) 
quated behaviorism with objective psychology, and 
trospective psychology, with subjectivity. He 
does not, however, present any arguments in sup- 
ort of this. 

Thus, Watson agreed with the classical psycholo- 
gists in insisting on a particular method, necessi- 
‘tated by a particular subject matter. Some at- 
tempts have been made, on the other hand, to 
resolve the opposition. Thus, Boring (1953) 
argued: 


Operational logic, in my opinion, now fuses this single 
dichotomy because it shows that human consciousness is 
an inferred construct, a concept as inferential as any of 
the other psychologists realities, and that literally im- 
mediate observation, the introspection that cannot lie, does 
not exist. All observation is a process that takes some time 
and is subject to error in the course of its occurrence 
Ip. 187]. 


But the dichotomy is not fused here, for if con- 
` sciousness is inferred, it presumably cannot be ob- 
served directly. Thus, Boring comes down on the 
side of the physicist and not the (Titchenerian) 
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ject a method merely. COTÉ it can lie. 
bility of method does not exist in science. 
A more sophisticated attempt is due to Burt 
(1962). Не argued that the early objection to 
introspection, that two observers would disagree, 
was merely the result of failing to realize the im- 
portance of individual differences. The behaviorist, 
insistence that data be public is unhelpful, because 
certainty in science is unobtainable. This objec- 
tion, argued Burt, rests on the distinction between 
what is "public" and what is "private." Thus, 
it is said that language is inadequate to con- 
vey the experience of one person to another. 
But, in general, we do understand what is meant. 
Then it is said that only one person can ob- — 
serve the events of consciousness. But strictly. 
speaking, this applies to every firsthand obser- 
vation. The behaviorist attempt to make іп- 
trospections respectable by treating them as verbal 
reports merely misdirects our attention, for it is 
precisely the subject’s experience, not his verbal 
behavior, in which we are interested. Burt next | 
argued that the model of the physical sciences | 
adopted by Watson was a crude and oversimplified 
one, which would not be'accepted now. It is not - 
clear, however, what in Burt's view would be ac- 
cepted; nor whether he thinks this presumably 
more sophisticated model appropriate for psychol- - 
ogy. Finally, Burt attacked the newer behaviorists’ 
argument from the principle of parsimony. А sys” 
tem such as that of Hull, Burt claimed, is far from 
parsimonious. And parsimony can only be 
achieved, in any case, when a science has reached 
a highly developed stage. Here again Burt's argu- - 
ments are open to objection. Given that behavior” - 
ism is not parsimonious, it could still be more so 
than introspection. And by what criterion are we 
to tell if a science is highly developed, other than 
its degree of parsimony? If the principle of 
parsimony is accepted, then it is for each side to 
show that it is more parsimonious than the other. 
Burt concluded that introspection should be among - 
the methods of psychology, though it should cer- 
tainly not be the only one. P. 


Introspection is necessary, not only because it brings new - 
questions to the fore, but also because it alone can supply . 
much of the observational data needed to answer them 

. We need to know what intervenes between the | 
stimulus and the subsequent response; and here, so I have: 
argued, introspection yields the most important clues 
[р. 238]. 


Burt's (1962) argument, then, seems to be that | 
introspection as a method is not unique, but that - 


case, first of all, on the notion of the probabilistic 
| nature of science, arguing that no scientist in any 
| field would insist on absolute certainty before ac- 
cepting a datum. But, as he goes on to say, the 
crux lies in the distinction between what is “public” 
and what is “private.” Burt (1962) seems here 
to wish to deny any such distinction: "Strictly 
speaking, every first-hand observation is necessarily 
‘private’. Whether certain observations are treated 
as ‘public’ turns not on their specific or intrinsic 
| nature, but merely on the context [p. 231 ]." 

I think Burt's argument is open to objection, but 
in practice, the objections may not matter much. 
First of all, it may well be that whether observa- 
tions are treated as public depends on the context, 
but that does not answer the question whether they 
are public. Now, in what sense is every firsthand 
observation “private”? This seems true in the 
sense that each individual experience is unique. 
First, each individual is unique, by virtue of dif- 
ferent makeup, different history, etc. But even if 
an exact facsimile of an individual were produced, 
there must logically be two experiences, since to 
qualify as individuals the beings must at least be 
distinct in time and place. The experiences might 
be identical in content, but there would be no way 
of proving this with absolute certainty. But it 
M. does not follow that because there are always two 
Jexperiences, there are always two things of which 
‘the experience is. The question as to whether 
there is a reality independent of observers has of 
course a long philosophical history. It seems to me 
that science, if it is to operate at all, must assume 
that thisis so. But we could, in fact, rest the argu- 
ment at the point of saying that there is a distinc- 
tion between events that we may suppose to exist 
independently and those of which we cannot sup- 
pose this. Тһе first are “public”; the second 
“private.” In the second class we put experiences; 
in the first, stimuli and responses. In practice, the 
distinction is often not very important. On the 
“private” side, the difficulties of communicating 
experience have been exaggerated, as Burt pointed 
out. On the “public” side, exact replications are 
rather infrequent. 

R. S. Peters (1953) pointed out that both 
Titchener and Watson were part of the “observa- 
tionalist” tradition of science. Titchener held 
that we directly observe experience; Watson, that 
all we can observe is behavior. Later behaviorists 
such as Hebb say that we infer our knowledge of 


* 


- private events from the behavior we see. In 
-case of adult human beings, this behavior is usuall 


“pursue his own path, but each 


‚ niques seems unhelpful. There is no way of saying 


RA LOS 


verbal; but in the case of nonverbal beings, it may 
be, for example, discrimination learning. This, 
however, raises the question of what it is that we 
infer. To say that a child, an animal, or another _ 
adult has “ап image” seems a curiously artificial 
statement, unless we have from our own experience 

some notion of what sort of a thing an image might 
be. It seems odd, in other words, to suppose that 
“image” has exactly the samé sort of intervening 
variable status as, say, “filter.” 

I am aware, of course, that a forceful movement, 
represented by writers such as Lacan, denies the 
whole possibility of applying to human beings prin- 
ciples of objective observation that derive from 
the physical sciences. (See, for example, Caws, 
1968.) But this argument would lead us too far 
afield. Within the observationalist tradition, Peters 
criticized the insistence on method which was char- 
acteristic of both Titchener and Watson. Science - 3 
is not such that there is апу one method that guar- - 
antees success. Nor, indeed, are there methods | 
that must be utterly proscribed, Rather, there are 5 
criteria for assessing any method as more ог less 
useful. To put it another way, scientific “method” 
is a much broader concept than the “methods” of 0 
introspection or behavioral analysis. These are Ў 
better regarded as techniques, being two of those _ 
in the scientists repertoire, As Peters (1953) pùt — 
it: “All that is required for an inquiry to bea — 
theoretical science is that conscious attempts should  . 
be made to overthrow hypotheses [p. 719].” There . 
seems no reason, in practice, why introspections 
cannot be used for this purpose, even though they 
be held to be logically distinct from other sorts of — 
observation. If introspection conflicts with itself 
or with other data, this is no different from any х 
conflict of results. 

It might be argued that it is simply à matter of 
what we are interested in. Presumably both —— 
Titchener and Watson were happy for the other to _ 
insisted that “you 0 
must not call it psychology.” But to define a — 
science either by its subject matter or by its tech- 


1 
1 
= 


р 
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in advance what will turn out to be relevant or 
useful. Rather, science as a whole is the enter- 
prise of establishing statements that correspond 
with reality, and any one science is simply a group. 
of loosely related enquiries, put together for con- | 
venience or because of demonstrable connections, — 


Psychologists, it seems to me, are people who are 
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_ HAROLD GULLIKSEN 


In presenting the history of psychometrics, I shall 
do so in terms of the various investigators who 
worked in this area, even though I would, in gen- 
eral, agree with James Thurber in doubting the 
“great man theory" of the development of science. 
He pointed out that some people think it was a 
great day and a critical event when Benjamin 
Franklin sent up his kite and brought down light- 
ning, demonstrating its fundamental similarity to 
electricity (Thurber, 1937). Others feel, however, 
that this event was not particularly critical, be- 
lieving that if Franklin had not done this, some- 
body else would have made the same discovery; 
and we can see that this was exactly what happened 
with the harnessing of steam and the invention of 
the gas engine. Franklin did not make these dis- 
coveries, and sure enough somebody else did. 

“Looking back in psychometrics” for me takes 
me to 1929 when I was a graduate student at Ohio 
State University, and Thurstone gave a seminar 
on the theory and applications of the law of com- 
parative judgment and the method of paired com- 
parisons. Numerous topics, such as art, aesthetics, 
ethics, subjective values, etc., had previously been 
dismissed with “What can you do about field or 
topic X? It is all a matter of opinion, and 
opinions disagree." I was tremendously impressed 
by the idea that now there was а clear-cut theory 
and experimental procedure for a rigorous treat- 
ment of those areas that are entirely a matter of 
opinion, and it was essential for the use of the 
method that the opinions should disagree (see 
Thurstone, 1959, for a collection of his articles on 
scaling). 

Following the advice of Albert Paul Weiss, the 
senior professor in experimental psychology at Ohio 


1 This article is a revised version of a speech presented 
at the spring meeting of the Psychometric Society, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, March 20, 1972. 

Requests for reprints should be 
Division of Psychological Studies, 
vice, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


sent to Harold Gulliksen, 
Educational Testing Ser- 


; idc Ai Ure TETE INE eie a ا‎ к 
Looking Back and Ahead in Psychometrics 
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Educational Testing Service and 
Lindquist Center for Measurement, 
University of Iowa? 


State, I attented the University of Chicago summer — 
school in 1929 and took a six-week course with 
Thurstone in which he covered test theory, scaling, - 
factor analysis, and, I believe, mathematical learn- 
ing theory. A week or two was spent on each of 
the four topics, and that was that. 
A decade earlier, E. L. Thorndike (1918) per- 
ceived the necessity and possibility for such de- 
velopments in quantitative psychology: "Whatever ^ 
exists at all exists in some amount. To know it. E 
thoroughly involves knowing its quantity as we D 
as its quality [p. 194].” | 


Computers г 
Indicating the developments of the last 40 years - 
requires mention of the electronic computer. І was- {, 
a research assistant for a year working on 
Thurstone's first study of primary mental abilities. — 
The computational work in resolving a battery of ` 
call Thurstone lamenting that his PhD candidates. i 
would not be able to do factor analysis dissertations | if 
because it would not be practical to employ sucha | 
PhD thesis. A few years ago, а тезү 
search worker in the U.S. Civil Service in Washing- . 
ton, DG wanted some help in analyzing a set of. 
attitude scales which he had given to different types - 
of persons working under Civil Service, in order. 
to see how the jobs could be changed to make them 
more attractive. He came up one afternoon, with 
his data on punched cards, and we started about i 
4:00 p.m. to run the preliminary error-detecting — 
and we corrected the cards whenever | 


about 50 tests into seven 
meant that I was supervising a group 


computer clerical workers for about a year. 


crew for each 


program, anc ver 

errors Were found. In all, including the scaling, - 

correlations, factor analyses, and rotations, although. E 
the primary 


the job was somewhat larger than 
mental abilities ‘one, we were finished 
a.m. the next morning. 


about 3:00 
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way, as you all know, since > the pub! cation of 
` Thurstone’s (1931c) first test theory text. In re- 
liability theory the widely used K-R 20 and K-R 
_21 were developed (Kuder & Richardson, 1937), 
$ and we have now progressed to Kristof’s (1972) 
reliability for vector variables. 

` Latent structure models have been developed by 
Lazarsfeld (1950, 1954) and by Birnbaum (see 
Тога & Novick, 1968). Lazarsfeld (1950, 1954) 
Iso pointed out that data on joint occurrences 
Do persons who have a watch, for example, also 
ave a fountain pen?) could be analyzed to detect 
“underlying "latent classes.” Вегі Green (1951) 
developed a rigorous matrix solution for the latent 
class problem and demonstrated that it correctly 
determined the latent classes using artificial data 
-for which the solution was known. As far as I am 
ware, no one has found a set of real data that 
clearly demonstrates the existence of independent, 
omogeneous latent classes as defined by Lazarsfeld. 
t seems to me, however, that Green’s solution is 
important because of the clever use he made of 
third-order joint occurrences to give an analytical 
solution for the rotation problem. Although no one 
has used such a procedure, it appears plausible that 


use of third-order joint occurrences would give a 
precise. analytical solution for the rotational prob- 


` Rasch (1960, 1966) presented a theory to test 
for the presence of a one-factor ratio scale in test 
ta. Melvin Novick, Charles Lewis, and others 
have worked on Bayesian procedures. These and 
other developments have been presented and sum- 
marized by Lord and Novick (1968) in Statistical 
Theories of Mental Test Scores. The theory and 
practical applications of tailored testing are being 
. investigated by Lord (1971), Cronbach and Gleser 
(1965), and others. 

_ The foregoing. developments, however, are still 
largely in the theoretical field. I hope they will 
- have greater impact on the standard aptitude and 
achievement tests. As far as I am aware, there 
_ has been little or no impact on teacher-constructed 
tests used in grading classes. Instead, there is 
today what seems to be a serious movement away 
from any type of measurement in education, rather 
than an attempt to use better measurement 


question, "Should this validity be high or low?" ; 


development, the rule is to 
validity efficients seriously without raising th 


During World War Il, while working on aptitude - 
and achievement test development for the Navy, _ 
Norman Frederiksen and I obtained considerable. _ 
experience in this area. At the gunners’ mates _ 
school, we found that the validity of the reading. 
test was high, and the mechanical knowledge and 
mechanical comprehension tests had low validity, 
Checking on the tests originally used for grading 
revealed that the course as initially taught and 
graded emphasized verbal memorizing and repeat- 
ing of material from the manuals and did not re- — 
quire that the students know how to disassemble _ 
and assemble the guns, or how to detect and correct 
malfunctioning. We worked for about six months 
and developed identification and performance tests _ 
that measured the objectives given to us by the 
gunners’ mates school. These tests ensured that 
students were judged on the basis of their ability 
to disassemble and assemble the guns and to detect 
and correct malfunctioning, which were the objec- 
tives of the course as stated to us by the instruc- _ 
tors. The initial validity pattern with high validity ^ 
for the reading test and low validity for the 
mechanical knowledge and comprehension tests was 
not reasonable in view of the stated course ob- _ 
jectives. The validity pattern which was found 
after introduction of the new testing program, based _ 
on the objectives stated by the instructors, indi- _ 
cated that the students were coming much closer 
to learning what the instructors wanted them to ^ 
learn. On the basis of grades on the new achieve- — 
ment testing program, the validity of the reading - 
test took a nose dive, and the mechanical compre- | 
hension and mechanical knowledge went up. The 
same thing happened in basic engineering, where - 
the arithmetic test showed highest validity initially. 
What had happened in the basic engineering | 
course was that 1 of the 12 weeks was devoted to . 
shop arithmetic, and the grades for that week | 
ranged from very high to very low. The other 11 
weeks were devoted to actual practice in the shop, 
using lathes, drill presses, saws, etc. The student’s 
performance was rated by instructors who watched - 
him work. and checked various pieces he turned 
out—grading them on closeness of agreement with — 
initial specifications. The grades for these ll. 
weeks were found to have very low variability; 
being mostly from 80 to 85 on a scale of 100. Ap- 
parently the instructors did not think that the 
students showed a high level of performance, but . 


usually reluctant to 3 ^ Ana y 
k. Itis a well-known fact of test theory tha 
ne grade with high variability is averaged with the area of the validity of tests brought to the fore 
umber of other grades of low variability, the by the Equal Employment Opportunities Act of. 
f average will correlate highest with the one 1964. i = 

“component with large variability. The problem I feel sure that Benjamin Shimberg and his as- 
“here was to develop grading procedures for the 11 sociates, who are working at the Educational Test- 
reeks of shop work that were more objective than ing Service on such things as tests for auto me- 
he instructor’s judgment and that would be sensi- chanics, will not accept the conclusion that the 
“tive to the students’ variability if they did vary іп major important quality for an automobile repair- 
| performance. Nicholas Fattu worked for a year man is high verbal ability, on the basis of validity - 
leveloping gauges to measure the products quickly studies, but will see to it that the criteria are. 
and accurately, and, on the basis of the achieve- changed so that the important abilities are me- 
ent measures, the validity of the arithmetic test chanical skill, trouble shooting ability, etc. 

- dropped and that of the mechanical aptitude tests . Some years ago, in looking over validity coeffi- 
_ went up. Similar results were obtained in the cients for the Differential Aptitude Test, I noticed 
torpedoman's and other schools, Again, we 
ichieved the same result as in the gunners' mates Latin was the clerical test (.47). For the other 
— school. The validity pattern found after the intro- tests of the Differential Aptitude Test, the correla- 
-.. duction of the new performance testing program, tions with Latin grades ranged from a low of —.37 . 
jased again on the school objectives as stated by 
Пе instructors, was a reasonable one, indicating reasoning, to a high of .19 for sentences. It was 
that the students were approximating the objectives pleasing to note that this was not generally true 
desired by the instructors. Some of this work has for all of the schools studied. But it would be even 
been written up in Stuit (1947), especially тоге pleasing if some steps had been taken to alter | 
"Chapters 12, 13, and 15. The interesting point the teaching and grading procedures in that school. | 
1 "demonstrated here is that a pattern of validity co- Other studies by the Psychological Corporation 
_ efficients over a set of aptitude tests can indicate, showed: that higher educational level goes with 
Бу its reasonableness, or unreasonableness in agree- higher clerical ability (see Bennett, Seashore, 
"ing with course objectives, whether or not the Wesman, 1959, pp. 48, 79; 1966, pp. 5-42). This 
ding procedures are in may indicate an undue emphasis on clerical ability 
for college selection. 

In 1939, Truman Kelley noted that_only the 
verbal and quantitative abilities seem to beim 
portant as far as academic work in schools and ипї-` 
versities is concerne 
abilities that even then were being isolated by fac- 


tor analysis and indicated his fear that *many of 


* 


aching, testing, and gra 
greement or in disagreement with the objectives 
of the instructor. Ў 

Т think school and college grades are in need of 
‘similar scrutiny. For example, the spatial rela- 
tions test of the College Board showed good validity 
for grades in some engineering drawing classes and 
poor validity for other engineering drawing grades. 
Such results would be expected if these courses, 
which were all given the same name, engineering 
drawing, were in fact quite different and were 
raded on different bases. One possibility is that 
the engineering drawing courses for which the 
“spatial relations test showed good validity were 
urses that required the student to use spatial 
visualization in his course work, The other courses 
with the same name, engineering drawing, but with 
low validity for the spatial relations test were 
— courses taught, tested, and graded so that the stu- 
dent did not need to use spatial visualization to be 
A iccessful in the course. ^A general discussion of 
ў problems under the title “Intrinsic Validity for predicting gr: Dus 
сап be found in Gulliksen (1950). s б ranged from — 02 for reaction time to .19 for logi- 


to the limit of no importance [р. 142].” This may 
well be true of many of the 150 or so factors in 
the French (1951) monograph, but before reaching 
any such conclusions, the school’s teaching, testing, 
and grading procedures should be studied carefully 


and revised where necessary. My own. judgment. 


find that verbal and qua 

the list of useful abilities. 
In 1901, Clark Wissler, while getting his PhD 

with James McKeen Cattell at Columbia Univer- 


sity, investigated the validity of a number of tests. 


У 
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that for one school the best predictor of grades ints 


for mechanical reasoning through —.02 for verbal — | 


d. He spoke of the numerous 1 


the factors thus far ‘found’ approach pretty close | 


would be that when this is done properly we will _ 
ntitative do not exhaust 


ades at Columbia. The validities — | 
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of the American. Psychologist discusse problems in —— 


ра 


they were at the turn of the century. Wissler 
1901) reported that the correlations of grades 
ranged from a low of .30 for rhetoric and French to 
_ a high of .75 for Latin and Greek, which I believe 
. would be very similar to the correlations obtained 
today. 
vx During recent decades there have been a few at- 
. tempts at improving the quality of college exams 
and grades. An example is the work of the ex- 


`  amining office at the University of Chicago during 


. the 1930s and 1940s under the direction of L. L. 
Thurstone and Ralph Tyler. The Chicago faculty 
later abandoned this program. j 

' The great need we have now is not for the im- 
provement of aptitude tests, but for improvement 
in the criteria against which they are evaluated, 
including not only grades for four years in college, 
.. but activities and achievements during the 40 years 

after college. 


slow. Marion Richardson and I asked Gale Young 
p and Alston Householder about the problem of de- 


published the Young 

der (1938) paper on multidimensional 

scaling. The applications of this method by 

Marion Richardson and Klingberg appeared at 
about the same time, 


ell color system 

n h Messick (1956) applied the method 
to attitude scales a little later, Since then, the 
development of scaling theory has been tremendous: 
the law of categorical judgment, the method of suc- 

. cessive intervals, and statistical tests for fit of data 
to theory. These developments are presented in 
Torgerson’s (1958) Theory and Methods of Scaling. 

_ Since then, there has been the extension to take 
care of individual differences, which makes the 
ethods far more useful in attitude measurement 
and other applications in social psychology. (see 
; arroll & Chang, 1970; Helm & Tucker, 1962; 
| Tucker, 1972; Tucker & Messick, 1963). Luce 


vid 
clou S 
developed the theory 


foundation on which psychological measy 
rests. Bock and Jones (1968) gave rigoro 
mation procedures. The theory has been de 
by Suppes and Zinnes and Tversky and othe 
Krantz, Luce, Suppes, & Tversky, 1971) 
measurements from psychological scaling a 
dependent on other methods (see Luce, 
Galanter, 1963a, 1963b, 1965a, 1965b). Ind 
his group in Japan, Ekman and his grou 
Sweden, and Stevens in the United States” 
been active in the development of theory а 
plications of scaling. | 
Applications of scaling techniques to li 
and free recall are illustrated by the work ОЁ] 
B. Carroll (1971) and Friendly (1972). M 
work (Gulliksen & Gulliksen, 1972) has also i 
trated the application of scaling and factor | 
niques to attitudes toward work and leisi 
cross-cultural comparisons, Coombs ( 1964), 
his co-workers developed a nonmetric multid 
sional unfolding procedure, using this meth 
study confusions of Morse code signals, and sh 
two dimensions in the subset of 10 signals stud 
As indicated aboye, there have been nume 
applications of scaling techniques by re 
workers in various academic university se 
However, when we consider the various app 
fields in which linear and multidimensional s 
could be used, the picture is different from 
velopment of theory and applications in the 
demic setting. The various polling organizatio 
report nothing but total percentages, оше! 
broken down by various pre-formed categories, 
as education, sex, rural-urban, etc. I have ne 
seen a single instance in which a factor a ! 
ОЁ a set of observations is given, so that vario 


. points of view, or clusters of. opinions, can be f 


Robert Tryon (1955) reported a factor an 
of voting areas around San Francisco and fo 
that the various indices available formed a thr 
factor system. He suggested that voting m 
well be associated with these factors, so that. 
would get better prediction by repeating 
Study in connection with a new election poll 
using these factors as independent variables in. 
justing the polling results. As far as I am ay 
no polling group has paid any attention to 
possibilities. 


` Applications in marketing research were presented 


by Bass, King, and Pessemier (1968). The use of 
scaling methods in studies in perception by Carroll 
and others are reported in Carterette and Friedman 
(1974). Bell laboratories has compiled а bibliogra- 
phy of recent studies and applications of multi- 
dimensional scaling (Harris, 1972). It is pleasing 
to note that the scaling techniques have recently 
been utilized in a number of research areas and 
applied fields. 


Factor Analysis 


With respect to factor analysis, the initial papers 
presenting the principal components and other 
methods were published by Thurstone (1931a, 
1931b, 1933) and Hotelling (1933), following 
earlier work by Spearman and Holzinger. Thur- 
stone presented his problem to Bliss in mathematics 
and Bartky in statistics one noon at the Chicago 
Quadrangle Club. He explained that he had a 
square symmetric array of numbers and wanted to 
express it in terms of summed products of a smaller 
array. Their reaction was, “Oh, you mean the 
square root of a symmetric matrix." In this way 
Thurstone learned that matrix theory existed and 
was relevant to the factor problem, so he embarked 
on a year or two of tutoring and published The 
Vectors of Mind (1935), followed later by Multiple 
Factor Analysis (1947), giving a concise summary 
of the crucial aspects of matrix theory and their 
use in factor analysis. Prior to the advent of elec- 
tronic computers, approximations such as the cen- 
troid method, with largest correlations used as 
initial estimates of communalities, were widely used 
because of their practicality. 

I remember Samuel Wilks remonstrating about 
this. He said, “We know a good method, the prin- 
cipal components, based on least squares, that gives 
a best fitting reduced rank matrix. Why can't you 
use that instead of these ad hoc approximations 
whose properties are unknown?" ] 

Since then, Lawley and also Jóreskog (1970) with 
Gruvaeus and van Thillo have presented the theory 
and associated practical computer methods, 


- Kaiser's (1970) little jiffy is very widely used. 


Tucker has given us the procedures for double- 
centered matrices (Tucker, 1956), the interbattery 
matrix (Tucker, 1958), and three-mode and multi- 
mode analysis (Tucker, 1966a). Harris (1962, 
1963) presented relations among factor theories 


ing to measuri 


change. Guttman (1971) presented. 
some extensions and applications of his facet: 
theory. Horst (1961) gave possible applications 
of generalized canonical correlations. McDonald 
(1967) gave us his nonlinear factor analysis. 
Arbuckle (1970) developed a procedure using the 
Toeplitz matrix as the error matrix instead of a 
diagonal matrix, so that the factor procedures may 
be applied to matrices where it is reasonable to 
assume "stationary error,” as in analyzing nerve 

potentials. Б 


1 
3 


Factor analysis theory and associated electronic — 


computer programs are in a reasonably well de- 
veloped state. As to applications of the methods, 
it has been mentioned previously that numerous 
aptitude test batteries have been analyzed, so that 


psychologists have some reasonable notions regard- | 


ing the basic abilities represented in aptitude tests. 

The factor methods have, however, been only 
sketchily used in other fields where they would be 59. 
extremely valuable. Harman (1967) devoted 
about a page of his text to indicating applications 
in economics, sociology, physiology, etc., but the - 
impact of these factor studies on the fields indi- - 
cated has been minimal. 

Schiffman and Falkenberg (1968) presented an 
interesting study of matrices with stimuli designat- 


ing rows, by retinal cells designating columns, or — 


stimuli by taste neurones, that give interesting à 
pictures of the structure of these sensory systems. 


In the study of retinal cells, the stimuli spread out 


in a curve—violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red—while in the same space the retinal cells 
clustered three in the blue area, four in the green 
area, and four in the red area. The factor analyses 
demonstrated that some cells were highly sensitive 
to blue and not to other colors; some were highly 
sensitive to green, and others sensitive to red. This 
result is in agreement with a three-color (blue, 
green, and red) theory of color vision. If a four- 
or a two-color theory represented the mode of func- 
tioning of the retina, one would expect to find four 
or two clusterings of cells. For taste, a definite 
three-dimensional structure was obtained, but the 


details are not so clearly interpretable. К 


Memory is another field in which factor analysis — 
would be extremely valuable. For example, Paul - 
Kelley's (1964) study demonstrated that memory | 
span is a factor which includes visual and auditory _ 
material, as well as nonsense and meaningful ma- 
terial. However, when one deals with longer lists, 
so that it takes a number of repetitions to memorize - 
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meaningful material. That is to say, when 
Ebbinghaus introduced the nonsense syllable, as-he 
А thought to simply control for the irrelevant factor 
of possible differences in previous associations, he 
was unwittingly shifting to measurement of a dif- 
ferent ability. Recently, there has been great em- 
phasis on what is termed free recall, which means 
that the material, though meaningfully organized, 
is presented randomly, to see the extent to which 
. the subjects will make use of the organization in 

` recall, Again, as with Ebbinghaus, it is assumed 

_ that this is simply another interesting procedure for 
. tapping the memory function. However, as far as 
È; I am aware, no factor studies have been made in- 
A 


_ cluding the free recall, the rote, and the meaning- 
_ ful memory where the order of presentation must 
- be the order of recall. We do not know whether 
the free recall ability is the same as the previously 
established rote or meaningful memory, or whether 
a new ability has been introduced with this new 
procedure. Stake ( 1961) presented evidence indi- 
`` cating the possibility that the change from free 
| study such as Ebbinghaus (1885) used, to the 
. memory drum, introduced by Müller and Schu- 
. mann (1894) merely as an added experimental con- 
_ trol may have altered the ability being measured. 
` Eight indices of “excitatory potential” (a useful 
hypothetical construct). were used by Lloyd 
. Humphreys (1943) in a conditioned eyelid experi- 
ment. He found two factors. Acquisition ampli- 
E. tude and extinction amplitude loaded on one factor, 
. while acquisition and- extinction latencies loaded 
on a different factor, along with extinction fre- 
quency. Acquisition frequency loaded equally on 
‘both factors. That is to say, the experimenter’s 
| selection of one or another from a set of possible 
.. indices may really be changing the hypothetical 
construct being measured. 
| Eor decades it has been asserted that “intelli- 
. Bence is the ability to learn” (е.2., Binet, 1909, 
especially p. 146; Buckingham, 1921, especially 
p. 273; Dearborn, 1921; Peterson, 1926, especially 
рр. 268 & 276; Pyle, 1921). This view that in- 
telligence is the ability to learn has been critically 
examined (eg, see Peterson, 1926; Simrall, 1947; 
. Woodrow, 1946). Psychologists have devised nu- 
merous clever tasks in rote learning, meaningful 
. learning, concept learning, motor learning, etc., 
such as mirror drawing, pursuit rotor, reversal 
. learning, etc., which require an ability to learn, 
_ that can be measured by time, errors, or trials 
taken to reach some criterion, or by parameters of 
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n е learnin; T 
few cases have such studies also include f 
the standard test scores that may be telat 
intelligence. 

Studies in this area by Duncanson, Stake, 
Manley, Games, and Bunderson, reviewed in 
Gagné's (1967) Learning and Individual 1 
ences, have indicated that there are a numb 
different abilities represented by the different 
ing tasks, as well as a number of different ab 
represented by the intelligence or ability tests? 
far, some of these abilities seem to be unique 
measures of learning, or to test scores, but 
are some factors that have loadings on bot] 
learning scores and the test scores. A clear 
as to the relation between aptitudes as me 
by tests and learning abilities as measured by 
ous learning tasks devised by psychologists 
available at present. The topic is in need of mu 
further research. 

For the last 40 years there has been a pro! 
of factor analyses of batteries of aptitude 
but there are numerous other areas in learnii 
memory, physiology, nerve potentials, eco; 
political science, sociology, etc., in which fi 
analysis would be extremely valuable and in^ 
only a few studies have been made. 


Learning 


With respect to mathematical learning 6 
Thurstone (1930а) presented а mathematical ¢ 
vation of an equation of the learning curve b 
on an urn analogy, which turned out to also Б 
derivable from Thorndike’s Law of Effect ( 
sen, 1934). Thurstone ( 1930b) also showe 
this theory could be applied to determining a fu 
tional relationship between learning time and len 
of task, and to separating learning ability of 
individual from the difficulty of the task, 
factor methods. І presented an analytical | 
cedure that separated learning ability from in 
performance (Gulliksen, 1942 Ji 

During the 1950s, a variety of learning mo 
were presented based on stimulus sampling ic 
(Estes, 1956), stochastic processes (Bush 
Mosteller, 1955), stepwise increases ог десті 
in strength of correct and incorrect respon 
(Audley & Jonckheere, 1956), and various mode 
Suggested by Bower, Trabasso, Atkinson, Su 
and others. 

In general, these more recent models tended 
have two characteristics: 


. 1. Response strer 
changed by finite 
substitution of differentials for deltas was believed 
to be an extremely inappropriate step that must 
be avoided. 

2. In order to obtain good parameter estimates, 
it was usually assumed that all subjects in a group 
could be regarded as giving estimates of the same 
parameter values so that the record of the group of 
learners was analyzed to determine one set of 
parameters. 


There are several questions introduced here that 
it seems to me should be subjected to careful ex- 
perimental investigation, rather than being settled 
by assumption: 


1. We now have a variety of stochastic, or finite, 
step models, and also older continuous models. 
Both of these types of models should be tried out 
on various types of learning data. It is perfectly 
possible that different theories will be best for 
different types of tasks. The same type of theory 
may well not fit conditioned escape response, maze 
| learning, visual shape discrimination—with atten- 
tion to transposition, paw retraction to avoid a 
shock, conditioned emotional reactions such as 
rapid breathing, etc. For example, there is evi- 
dence that conditioned paw retraction does not. 
transfer from thé right to the left brain in split- 
brain animals, while increased breathing rate trans- 
fers very rapidly. We need now a large number of 
studies in which various stochastic and continuous 
models are tried out on various types of learning 
data, 
| 2. I feel that the primary stress should be on 
using learning parameters that are psychologically 
.. meaningful. By this I mean parameters determined 

for each individual such as difficulty of task, learn- 
` ing ability, initial preference, and final performance 
on the task. Such parameters аге, in general, dif- 
ferent for each individual and characterize im- 
portant individual differences. These parameters 
seem to me to be meaningful in understanding 
differences between learning tasks amd differences 
between individuals in learning these tasks. Param- 
eters such as number and length of runs of errors, 
average and variance of learning parameters, and 
number of alternations have been frequently or 
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not differentiate the differing characteristics of dif- 
. ferent individuals. They seem to me to be param- 
` eters selected because they fit with the stochastic 


usually used with stochastic models. Such рагат- 
eters characterize the group as an entity and do 


r , rati 
ing psychological 1 
learning process or the differences between learni 
tasks and between learners. SM у 

Bush and Mosteller (Chap. 15 in Bush & Estes, 
1959) gave a comparison of eight different learning — 
models, with respect to their agreement with Solo- 
mon and Wynne's data on shock avoidance by 30 | 
dogs given 25 trials each. The comparisons are . 
entirely in terms of means and standard deviations 
of distributions of a number of variables, such as 
number of trials before first and second avoidance, 
total number of shocks, number of alternations, 
number of trials before the first run of four avoid- 
ances, etc. Such parameters characterize the group 
as a whole and need to be supplemented by param- 
eters that indicate the differing abilities of dif- 
ferent individuals. Instead, it is assumed either 
that the basic parameters are the same for all ani- 
mals, or else that the parameter varies according 
to some specified distribution. This seems to me 
to be an approach dictated basically by the char- 
acteristics of the stochastic approach, rather than 
by the psychologically interesting properties of. 
learners and learning tasks. Determination of | 
parameters for each learner offers a much better 
way of understanding the learning process, in terms. 
of parameters of individuals, and parameters of the. 
tasks, such as initial ability and learning ability, : 
and difficulty of the task. T" 

3. Merrell (1931), Sidman (1952), and Estes | 
(1956) pointed out the difficulties involved in using 1 
group or average learning curves, yet obtaining à 
single set of parameters for the average learning 
curve is still a usual procedure. Is it legitimate to 
regard learning parameters as the same for all sub- _ 
jects in a group, or do some subjects have definitely 
better learning ability or initial performance than. 
others do? Again, the answer may be different with | 
different types of learning problems and with varia- 
tions in difficulty of the problem. There are atii 
least two possible approaches that should be tried — 
on this problem of individual differences in learn- 
ing parameters. One approach proposed, and tried 
out on some sets of data by Tucker (1966b) and 
by Weitzman (1963), is a principal componen 
analysis of a matrix of learning curves. Th 
method gives a set of & learning parameters fo 
each individual, and # generalized, or master learn- 
ing, curves. In the special case in which A is equal 
to one, then it is legitimate to use the group or 
average learning curve. і 
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- (1970), Wainer (1968), and Best (1966) for pa- 
rameter estimation for individual learning curves. 
Using Monte Carlo data with known parameters, 
Ramsay (1970) found that the input parameters 
. were not recovered except for the limited case of 
only two parameters, initial probability of a correct 
‘response, and the effect of reward of a correct re- 
sponse on the strength of the correct response. 
Ramsay also felt that negative parameters, which 
` allowed a decrease in response strength, should not 
- be permitted because this might lead to negative 
. response probabilities. Best’s (1966) procedure 
- allowed for the possibility that the strength of the 
incorrect response would be decreased by punish- 
ment for an error. If the fitting problem is satis- 
factorily solved, then various stochastic and con- 
tinuous models could be compared with respect to 
_ parameter determination for individual rather than 
‘group learning curves. 
= $. One of the great handicaps in the study of 
learning has been the impossibility of obtaining 
- evidence on reliability by replication. When a 


|. the same problem for the same individual is im- 
_ possible, because he already knows the solution and 
~ cannot learn it again. If one tries a different prob- 
lem, there is the question of how similar the two 
- problems are, and also the question of positive or 
„negative transfer. If one tries the same problem 
with another individual, then there are the possi- 
bilities of different learning abilities for the differ- 
ent individuals. Sperry (1961, especially p. 1753; 
“1964, especially p. 48) felt that his work with split- 
brain preparations offered an opportunity for repli- 
cation from left to right brain with what was essen- 
tially a duplicate subject. So far the evidence here 
. is conflicting. Meikle, Sechzer, and Stellar (1962), 
working with cats suspended in a harness and 
learning to lift the front paw to avoid a shock 
signaled by stroking the shoulder, found (for three 
animals) a very good linear relation between num- 
ber of trials to criterion for right-brain and left- 
brain learning. Phillip Best (1966) analyzed visual 
discrimination data from an experiment by Meikle 
and Sechzer (1960) and found a strong linear re- 
lation between first- and second-side learning in 
split-brain cats. By contrast, Ian Steele Russell 
(Russell & Kleinman, 1970), working with func- 
tionally split-brain rats on a conditioned escape 
tesponse, found that for a given difficulty of the 
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- earning curve has been obtained, a second one on- 


out that this is consistent with the view of learn- ' 


ing as a finite step process. Recent work by Gul- 
liksen and Voneida also found marked dissimilarity 


between right-brain and left-brain learning in split- 


brain cats. 

Another problem is raised by the probability 
learning situation. When, for example, one stimu- 
lus is rewarded 70% of the time and the other 
rewarded 3095 of the time, some investigators 
report that the subjects choose the stimuli about 
70% and 30%, respectively. This behavior is 
known as matching and would result in .7 X .7 + 
3X .3 = .58 success. Choosing the “70%” stim- 
ulus all of the time would result in 70% success, 
This is known as maximizing behavior. Stimulus 
sampling theory predicts matching. Maximizing 
is frequently found, however. Wainer (1968) 
found that maximizing behavior was the rule and 
succeeded in modifying the stimulus sampling 
theory so that with different parameter values 


it would predict either maximizing or matching. 
His data gave good agreement with the generalized - 
theory and showed maximizing rather than match- ' 


ing. He devised methods of fitting parameters to 
individual curves. 

Richard Rose (Rose, Beach, & Peterson, 1971) 
at the University of Washington recently reviewed 
the major studies in this field and concluded that 
“probability matching though widely accepted by 
psychologists is not found when individual records 
are examined, instead of group averages. The in- 
dividual response probabilities are much further 
away from matching or other theoretical values 
than would be permitted by the most generous in- 
terpretation of extant theories [p. 11]." In my 
view this points to the desirability of estimating 
parameters for individual rather than group curves. 

In this review, I wish to make clear the difference 
between assuming distributions of parameters for 
the group and also obtaining parameters character- 
istic of each individual, which is the procedure usu- 
ally used in factor analysis and testing (and which 
can be used in scaling), as contrasted with the 
customary procedure in stochastic learning theory 
(illustrated by the analysis of the Solomon-Wynne 


data) which assumes distribution functions and . 


parameters for the group and stops there without 
any attempt to detect the best versus average Ver- 
Sus poorest learners. I think such an approach 
that makes no attempt to characterize differentially 
the different individuals in the group is inappro- 


te especially for studying learning h 
he central interests would be individual differ. 
ences, if they exist. Also, if learning tasks were 
F found in which all individuals of a species per- 
"formed alike except for random differences, this 
© would be very interesting and important, but can 
þe ascertained only if individual parameters are 
"obtained and found to differ only randomly from 
` individual to individual. 
In the field of mathematical learning theory, it 
"seems to me that a great deal of work still needs 4 
| to be done on parameter estimation for individual 
learning curves and in comparing various stochastic 
and continuous models. By contrast, in the fields 
of test theory, scaling, and factor theory, the theory 
including parameter estimation, significance test- 
_ ing, and variance components analysis procedures 
` are reasonably well developed. Test theory, though 
adequately utilized in standardized testing pro- 
grams, has not yet had much impact on the teacher- 
constructed tests and on grading procedures. As 
indicated above, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
objectives of the instruction. The various testing 
and grading procedures should be examined to see 
if they reflect adequately the objectives; and, as 
pointed up in the account of work for the Navy, 
interesting clues regarding the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of testing and grading procedures can be 
obtained from studying the pattern of high- and 
low-validity coefficients for different aptitude tests. 
Recently, scaling, especially multidimensional scal- 
ing, has received considerable attention from work- 
ers in certain applied fields and in some research 
areas, but its use could be more widely extended, 
as for example in election polls. Scaling methods 
together with factor analysis of the data could give 
information on possible differing opinion patterns 
of different individuals that might well be more in- 
formative than limiting the analysis to group aver- 


ide tests have been factor analyzed—but applica- 
tion of factor analysis to economics, sociology, 
physiology, etc., is just beginning to get under way. 
E. ` Quantitative psychology, which could be reason- 

ably adequately covered by a six-week course in 
1929, has moved a long way in the directions in- 
dicated by Thurstone (1937) in his Dartmouth 
address as retiring first president of the Psycho- 

Metric Society, “Psychology as a Quantitative 


ages and percentages. Numerous batteries of apti- . 
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Are There Enough Women Editors? 
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MARTHA TEGHTSOONIAN Smith College 1 


The present-day counterpart of the female suffrage mitment, for example. These explanations assume 
_ movement. faces a situation at once more complex that the reinforcement contingencies for profes- 
1d more ambiguous than that which existed 50 sional behaviors are defined and administered with- i 
ears ago. Since the passage of the Nineteenth out regard to the sex of the performer, and that 
Amendment in 1920, there no longer are major different outcomes therefore depend only on differ- 
legal barriers to equality for women in this country. ences in job performance. The other class of ex- 
Yet, accumulating evidence indicates a widespread —planations attributes the difference to the policies 4 
ilure of women to achieve equality with men in of institutions and professional organizations: dif- 
essional status, job quality, and salary (see, ferent pay scales for women, differential hiring and © 
E.g., Chase, 1971; Levitin, Quinn, & Staines, 1971; promotion practices, and nepotism rules, for ex- _ 
Rossi, 1970). An extensive survey of departments ample. These explanations assume that there are 
- of psychology, reported by the Task Force on the two sets of reinforcement contingencies for pro- 
Status of Women in Psychology (Survey, 1971), fessional behaviors, one for men and.one for women, _ 
wed a steady decrease in the percentage of and that the one for men is designed to reinforce | 
women from undergraduate majors (45% female), job performance at a higher rate than the one for : 
ough graduate students and PhDs, to assistant, women. Data bearing on these hypotheses are not 
te, and full professors (7% female). The extensive; however, Astin (1972), showing that _ 
that proportionally more men than women academic women in psychology hold low-status 
chologists continue up the ladder of professional Positions and are paid low salaries relative to their 
advancement. - f male colleagues, concluded: “Although it could be 
E finding that women occupy lower responsi- argued that the woman psychologist's lower rank, | 
bility and lower salary positions proportionally lower salary, and lack of tenure are a consequence _ 
ore often does tot in itself demonstrate sexual of merit consideration . . . , these analyses sug- ` 
and promotion. There are two Best strongly that such is not the case [p. 380].” 
f explanations for such an outcome. One In particular, she showed that inequalities in re- - 
ttributes the differences to characteristics ward remained when men and women were equated 
отеп themselves lower aspirations, lower pro- for publication rate. З 
› and esser degree of professional com- The present study investigated one type of pro- 
AT fessional behavior— publication of research in psy- 
"Which this article is based were chological journals—and one type of reinforcer— 
the Eastern Psychological Asso- appointment to journal editorship. That publish- | 
setts, April 1972, under the title ing research is considered an important component 
of the psychologist’s job goes without saying: 
Salary, promotion, and professional standing may | 
depend on it. It seems reasonable to assume that | 
eghtsoonian for bis criticisms of the manuscript and for the post of journal editor constitutes a mark of - 
"Suggesting the analysis of citation rate. — recognition from one's colleagues of the excellence 
Requests for reprints should be sent to Martha > itt ; d*i 
oso Mam, Clark Science Center, Smith College, North- Of One’s work, and an indicator to others in S 
mpton, Massachusetts 01060. 2 out of the profession of high professional standing. - 
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` rate of publication as their male colleagues have 

the same expectation of editorial appointment? 
^. [n an earlier period, 1929-1949, it was unusual 
for women psychologists to become journal editors. 
According to Mitchell (1951), 2096 of the Fellows 
of APA during that interval were women, but of 
the 187 editor years of APA journals, a woman 
accounted for only 1! A sample of psychological 
journals in 1970-1972 was examined to discover 
whether the situation had changed in the interven- 
ing 20 years. 

Eleven psychological journals publishing experi- 
mental reports and considered by the author to 
be of moderate to high prestige were selected to 
represent a variety of fields. They are referred 
to as Sample A (see Table 1). If a journal pub- 
lished three to six issues in a year, all were in- 
cluded; if there were more than six, only six issues 
during the year were included. An editor was de- 
fined as one whose name appeared on the cover 
of an issue as (a) editor (hereafter designated as 
principal editor); (5) associate editor; or (c) con- 
sulting editor, advisory editor, member of an edi- 
torial board, etc. Separate tabulations were made 
for the first two categories and for all three cate- 
gories combined. Editor's first (or middle, if first 
was represented by an initial) name was classified 
as “usually given to a female” or “usually given 
to a male.” Consultation of membership direc- 
tories and letters of inquiry permitted the eventual 
classification of all editors. (For reasons discussed 
below, editors with foreign affiliations, about 3% 
of the sample, were excluded.) 

The results are shown in Table 1. In the sample 
of 120 editor years for principal and associate edi- 
tors, only 1 was accounted for by a woman. In 
this respect, there has been no essential change 
since Mitchell reported in 1951. In the sample of 
all editors, totaling 322, 316, and 319, for 1970, 
1971, and 1972, respectively, the number of women 
was 14, 14, and 19, that is, 4.3%, 4.4%, and 6.0%. 
Journals varied rather widely, with 0%-12% of 
the editors being women. (The modal number of 
women editors per journal was 1. Is this evidence 
of tokenism? ) 

As women comprise 24% of psychologists (Un- 
titled, 1971) but only 5% of editors, it is clear 
that women psychologists are a great deal less 
likely than their male colleagues to become editors. 
When Mitchell presented similar findings in 1951, 
She asserted that they showed discrimination 
against women, Boring (1951) replied that the 


- percentage of women editors, and for Hypotheses 


p 3 


who preferred applied fields in psyche 
who failed to be “professional fanatics,” and 
failed to seek prestige through the publication of E 
books. The question, then, is whether there isa _ 
bias toward men in the selection process for editors, 
or whether unbiased selection operates on a pool - 
of potential editors in which there are proportion- - 
ally fewer women than there are in the profession 
as a whole. Several factors that would operate to 
reduce the number of potential female editors can 
be hypothesized: (a). publication—women may 
publish less than men; (5) contribution to pub- 
lished research—women may less frequently be 
major contributors; (c) quality of research— ° 
women may publish research of poorer quality; 
(d) age—women publishing research may be 
younger than their male colleagues; (e) rate of 
publication—women may publish fewer papers per З 
author than do men. Subsidiary data analyses 
were carried out to check these hypotheses. In 
addition, the generalizability of the findings for 


a and b were checked by performing the same 
tabulations for a second sample consisting of all 
1972 APA journals publishing primarily research — ^ 
reports. iX 


Some Possible Explanations of the 
Small Number of Women Editors 


PUBLICATIONS 


If women do not publish as much as men, this | 
would readily account for a lower probability of 55 
women being selected as editors. The percentage — 
of authors who are women was tabulated for.each — 
of the journals. Authors of all articles except book 
reviews and monographs became part of the sample. 
Authors’ names were classified in the same way as 
editors’ names. (Since most editors have American 
affiliations, all authors and those few editors with 
foreign affiliations were eliminated from the sample. 
Overall, about 3% of the editors and 15% of the 
authors listed foreign affiliations.) 

Initially, about 7% of the authors’ names were 
unclassifiable. For the 1970 sample only, a letter 
explaining the purpose of the study was sent to 
each unclassifiable author, with a prepaid, ad- + 
dressed postcard and a request to return it after 
checking the appropriate sex. Unclassified names 
eventually represented .28% of the 1970 sample; 
the return rate on postcards was 90%. Originally 
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Journal of Applied Psychology 


Journal of Comparative and Physiological 
(Psychology 


v Journal of Experimental Child Psychology 


Journal of Experimental Psychology 


1970:75, 76 
1971:77, 78 
1972:79, 80 


1972:56 

1970:72, 73 
1971:74, 75 
1972:78, 79 


1972:38, 39 


1972:19 
1970:61 
1971:62 
1972:63 
1970: 9, 10 
1971:11, 12 
1972:13, 14 
1970:85, 86 
1971:88-90 
1972:92-94 
1970: 
1971: 
1972: 
1970: 
1971: 
1972: 


1972:21 
1970:13 
1971:15, 16 
1972:17, 18 
1970: 9 
1971:10 
1972:11 
1970: 8 
1971:10 


First authors 


APA division 


% 
female 


82 
9.5 


% 
female 5 


10.1 


35.8 


E. te à 
e male (88.206) than eventually ‹ assifi 
(85.7%). The difference is small enough, and the 


` Tabor required to obtain complete classification so 


great, that for the years 1971 and 1972, unclassi- 
fiable names were simply eliminated from the 
sample. 

Table 1 shows that, in 31 of 33 comparisons, the 
percentage of authors in a given journal year who 
are female is larger than the percentage of editors 
for that same journal year who are female, some- 
times substantially so. Over the whole sample, 
14.2%, 13.9%, and 15.8% of the 4,532 authors 
were women, for 1970, 1971, and 1972, respectively. 

This value of about 15% can be compared, 
first, to the 24% of APA members who are female. 
Why should the percentage of women authors be 


lower than that of women psychologists? A pos- 


sible explanation is suggested by the division mem- 
berships listed in Table 1, where each journal is 
accompanied by the APA division whose interests 
it most closely reflects; except for Division 7, the 
percentage of women members is less than 24. 
The expected number of women authors can be 
calculated by multiplying the number of authors 
for each journal by the percentage of female mem- 
bership in the related division; the result is 706, 
or 16% of the total, very close to the obtained 
value, By inference, then, the average woman in 


` the divisions represented in Table 1 publishes re- 


search about as frequently as the average man. 

The value of 15% women authors can also be 
compared to the 5% of editors who are women: 
Women are not selected as editors as often as one 
would expect from their numbers as authors.” 


CONTRIBUTION TO PUBLISHED RESEARCH 


It may be argued that women are less frequently 


initiators of research, more frequently assistants 


` and technicians. This argument received some sup- 


ў percentage of editors who аге women in 


7 


‘port from the finding that, in this sample, 55.4% 
of the males were first authors, but only 46.4% of 
the females were first authors. 

However, as Table 1 shows, for 29 of the 33 com- 
parisons, the percentage of first authors who are 
women for a given journal year is greater than the 
that journal 


2 А similar disproportion between percentages of editors 
a authors who are female was reported by Schuck (1970) 
que American Political Science Review from 1960 to 


` 4.9% of all editors who are 


ple female is 12. 


5%, 
female. 
QUALITY OF RESEARCH 


A hypothesis to account for the discrepancy be- 
tween the proportions of women editors and authors 
is that the work published by women is on the 
average of lower quality. A readily obtainable and 
reliable index of quality of research is frequency 
of citation; Myers (1970), investigating the rela- - 
tion between journal citations and scientific emi- 
nence, concluded, “The evidence . . . shows that . 
psychologists who are judged to be scientifically 
eminent on the basis of a variety of other inde- 
pendent criteria are also those most frequently 
cited in the current journal literature [p. 1047]." 
This finding suggested that the quality of contribu- — 
tions from women psychologists could be assessed 
by comparing the citation rates for men and women 
authors: If women match men in the quality of 
research, their work should be cited as frequently. 

This hypothesis was studied for one journal, the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology. As an APA 
journal, a journal of high prestige, and one that 
publishes research from a variety of fields, it also 
seemed to be a journal of interest to many psychol- 
ogists. For the years 1961 (Volume 61) and 1974) > ЖШ 
(Volumes 87 and 88), citations were counted, fol- К 
lowing the rules listed by Myers (1970): (a) No .— 
self-references were counted; (b) only one citation | 
per author was counted from the list of references. 
for a given article; (c) one citation was counted — 
for each author of multiple-author references. Ad- 
ditionally, no references to unpublished work were N 
included in counting citations. The name of the "n 
author for each citation was classified by sex. A. 
name originally unclassifiable (because only initials · 
were given and the sex of the author was unknown 
to the classifier) was checked by Jooking at the 
cited reference if it was available. 

For 1961, there were 826 citations, of which all — 
but 9% were classified eventually. Of the 826, , 
42% were from references 1-5 years old; 3196, 
6-10 years old; 1090, 11-15 years old; the re- 
mainder, 17%, were older than 15 years. Of the 
753 classifiable citations, 9.8% were female. Fig- 
ure 1 shows percentage of female citations for five- 
year intervals preceding 1961. In the volume from 
which these citations came, there were no women 
editors, while 157 of the authors and 9% of the 
first authors were women. 
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AGE (YRS) OF CITED ARTICLE 


Figure 1. Percentage of female authors of arti- 
cles cited in the Journal of Experimental Psychology 
in 1961, Volume 61, and 1971, Volumes 87 and 88, 
-— Classified by the age of the article at the time it was 
cited. 


] For 1971, there were 1,847 citations, of which 
| 12% remained unclassified. Of these 1,847 cita- 
. tions, 51% were from references 1-5 years old; 
- 2996, 6-10 years old; 1076, 11-15 years old; the 
remainder, 1096, were older than 15 years. Of 
the 1,618 classifiable citations, 1196 were female. 
Figure 1 shows percentage of female citations for 
five-year intervals preceding 1971. In the volumes 
from which these citations came, there were 7% 
women editors, while 11% of the authors and 10% 
of the first authors were women, 

Both in 1961 and 1971, the percentage of cited 
authors who were women was about 10. The per- 
centage of women authors dropped from 15 to 11, 
but the percentage of women first authors remained 
the same, at about 10, Thus, women are cited in 
ў the Journal ој Experimental Psychology about as 

frequently as one would expect from the proportion 
of women authors, although proportion of women 
first authors is less variable and perhaps more 
-closely related to citation rate. There is no sup- 


E. 


* 


port here for the contention that women publish 


inferior work, and thus none for the hypothesis 


that a paucity of women editors reflects the poorer 


| quality of women's research, 
- How far the results for this one journal can be 
generalized to other journals is unknown. At the 
least, one can say that the failure of the “lack of 
quality” hypothesis to account for disproportion- 


М 
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general finding. 


AGE ] 


It has been suggested that the women who comprise 
1576 of the authors in these journals are, on he 
average, younger than the men who account for 
the other 8596. If a man has been professionally 
active longer than a woman, he is more likely 
be chosen for an editorial position, other thin 
being equal. There is no direct evidence on 

age hypothesis. However, for the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, percentages of women edi- 
tors and authors were tabulated for 1966 (Volume 
71). Thus, for 1961, 1966, 1970, 1971, and 1972) 
respectively, we have percentage of women authors: 
14.9%, 13.4%, 10.5%, 11.0%, and 15.3%; pen 
centage of women first authors: 9.2%, 7.2908 
12.59, 10.2%, and 15.5%; percentage of women 
editors: .0%, .0%, 5.8%, 6.8%, and 8.1%. That 
is, there is no indication that the proportion of 
women authors has been increasing, as might be 
anticipated given the hypothesis that current 
women authors are younger than their male col? 
leagues. It is also noteworthy that the citation: 
tates for women remain relatively constant over 
time, as Figure 1 illustrates. There is thus no 
Support for the notion that, while the proportion 
of women authors has remained constant, the qual 
ity of their research has improved. ‘These dat 
indicate that about 10%-15% of the work in the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology is contributed 
by women, that about 10% of the work cited i$ 
contributed by women, and that this has been tru 
for at least the past 12 years. Over the same time 
period, the proportion of women editors has rise b 
slowly, but has not yet reached the level to Бе 
expected on the basis of women's contributions. g 


у 


RATE OF PUBLICATION 


Perhaps women publish papers at a lower rate 
than do men. Two journals with a high percentage 
of women authors, the Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology and the Journal of Verbal Learn-- 
ing and Verbal Behavior, were selected. For each 
journal, each name in the author indexes from 
1965 to 1969 was classified as male or female; 
unclassifiable names were classified by directo 
search and inquiry only for multipaper authors; 
authors with foreign affiliations were not eliminat 


"tributions for male and female authors for the 
"two journals. Although the distributions for men 

and women were quite similar, a larger proportion 
of women than of men published only one paper, 
` and there were proportionally more men who pub- 
` lished four or more papers. 

For each journal separately, the conditional prob- 
ability that a male author would be an editor, 
given that he had published m papers, was calcu- 

“ated; for both journals, as # increased, the prob- 
| ability of being an editor approached 1. For each 
n, the conditional probability was multiplied by 
the number of women authors who had published л 
papers; summing over п, one obtains an estimate 
of the number of women editors expected on the 
basis of their publication rates in the absence of 
sexual bias in selection. For the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Child Psychology, 8.1 is the expected 
number of women editors, compared to the actual 
numbers of 4, 3, and 3.5, for 1970, 1971, and 1972, 
respectively. For the Journal of Verbal Learning 
and Verbal Behavior, the expected number is 3.7; 
. the actual numbers are 0, 0, and 1, for 1970, 1971, 
_ and 1972, respectively. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE OF JOURNALS 


In selecting Sample A, I followed the lead of other 
authors who have made similar selections on 
grounds that the journals represented a variety of 
| fields and were of interest to psychologists (e.g. 
_ Jakobovits & Osgood, 1967; Mace & Warner, 1973; 
- Myers, 1970; Over & Smallman, 1973). It may be 
i objected, however, that since the basis for selection 
is not precisely specified, the sample is of unknown 
composition, and thus the results are not gener- 
alizable. To answer this objection, a new sample 
of all APA journals in 1972 was specified (with the 
exceptions of the Psychological Bulletin, the Psy- 
chological Review, and the American Psychologist, 


. and Contemporary Psychology and Psychological 
- Abstracts), This is referred to as Sample B. The 
same classification of editors and authors by sex 
| Was carried out on this new sample. The results 
- are shown in Table 1. The nine journals had 24 
editors, principal or associate, of whom none were 
women, Of the total of 289 editors, 20.5 (one 
. Served for half a year), or 7.290, were women. 
The total number of classifiable authors was 1,701, 


А 


Which have no editorial boards of fixed membership, 


` wom 


Journal of Experimental Journalof Verbal Learning 


Child Psychology and Verbal Behavior 
% male % female % male % female 
1 68 83 73 79 
2 22 12 14 12 
3 7 5 6 6 
4 3 0 1 3 


of whom 244, or 14.3%, were women; on the basis Es: 
of APA division membership (excluding the Journal 
of Applied Psychology, for which there is no cor- 
responding division), one would predict. 18.6% fe 
male authors. The total number of classifiable - 
first authors was 897, of whom 106, or 11.8%, were — 
women; 54.5% of men were first authors, but - 
42.6% of women were first authors. For eight of | 
the nine journals, the percentage of first authors ~ 
who were women was greater than the sean 
of editors who were women. WADE =" 

A comparison to Sample A shows that Sample | 
B, the APA journals, has a higher proportion of 
women editors—7.2% to 4.9%— and a very simi 
lar proportion of women authors and first authors. 

— 14.396 to 14.6% and 11.8% to 12.5%, for B 
and A, respectively. The conclusion reached fo 
Sample A is not changed by specifying differen А, 
criteria for inclusion in the sample: In 1972 АРЗИ 
journals, women were not selected as editors as 

often as one would expect from their numbers a 
authors or as first authors. | ? 


Some Conclusions and а Suggested Index. 
of Sexual Equality ——— Ei: 
There are several conclusions to be drawn from 
these data. The most general are those based on 
two samples of journals: Sample A, 11 journals —— 
їп, 1970-1972, and Sample B, APA journals in | 
1972: х x 
4, Although there is variation from field to field, 
en are represented as authors of published re- 
search about as often as one would expect from ; 
their division membership in APA. А Pa 
2. For Sample A, 5% of the editors are women, a 
while 15% of the authors and 12% of the first — 
authors are women. For Sample В, 7% of the. 
editors are women, while 14% of the authors and - 


A 
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conclusions are more tentative, being 
ased on smaller samples of one or two journals: 


x i 3. For one journal (the Journal of Experimental 
2 chology) and two years (1961 and 1971), the 
entage of citations to women authors is con- 
istently about 11% for a period up to 15 years 
prior to the date at which an article is cited; this 
- percentage corresponds closely to the percentage 
of women first authors for the journal. There was 
no trend, from 1961 to 1972, of increasing propor- 
tions of women authors in this journal, nor any 
trend of increasing citation rates for women au- 
- thors. Neither relative age of women authors nor 
relative quality of women's research can account 
r the discrepancy between percentage of women 
editors and percentage of women authors for this 
| journal. | 

4. There are some differences in publication pat- 
rns between men and women, Based on the full 
sample of journals, men are more likely than 
en to be first authors of published research. 
ased on a sample of two journals from 1965 to 
71969, women are more likely than men to have 
- published only one paper, whereas men are more 
_ likely than women to have published four or more 
apers, їп а particular journal over a five-year 
Period. The differences in publication patterns 
- lead one to expect that the percentage of editors 
who are female will be somewhat less than the per- 
centage of authors who are female, However, the 
magnitude of the discrepancy seems too great to 

be accounted for by these differences. 


Women authors probably somewhat overestimates 
‚ the expected value for editors, and the data are too 


expected percentage of editors who are women. 
(This approximation gains plausibility from the 
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of 1 indicating complete equality of opportunity for 
women in editorial appointments. (when the ex- 
pected value exceeds the obtained value, presum- ' 
ably by chance, the index value is defined as 1), 
In 1970, for Sample A as a whole, this index of 
sexual equality is .37; for the individual journals, 
the median value is .35. In 1971, the index of 
sexual equality is .36 for Sample A as a whole; 
the median for individual journals is .36. In 1972, 
the index of sexual equality is .42 for Sample A 
as a whole; the median for individual journals is 
.36. There was little or no change in opportunity 
for women in Sample A from 1970 to 1972. 

For Sample В (APA journals) in 1972, the index - 
of sexual equality for the sample as a whole is .61; _ 
the median index of sexual equality for individual | 
journals is .52. (The comparable figures for non- 
APA journals in Sample A for 1972 are .36 and 
-36.) APA journals currently exhibit less sexual 
bias in selection of editors than the other journals 
sampled, but they do not yet offer complete equal- 
ity to women. \ j 

The present data suggest nothing about kow such 
bias in the selection of editors might operate. _ 
White (1970) discussed the difficulties faced by 
women in becoming part of a professional “estab- 
lishment.” Perhaps women psychologists are less 
likely to be suggested or considered by colleagues — 
for the post of editor for some of the reasons out- 
lined by White and by Lewin and Duchan (1971): 
the reluctance of men to “sponsor” women pro- 
fessionally, or to engage in informal professional 
interactions with them; the tendency of men to 
doubt that women (but not men) can handle pro- 
fessional commitments without neglecting family 
commitments, ‘or to question whether women (but 
not men) will be compatible with male colleagues. 

The analyses presented here suggest that selec- 


tion procedures for editors of two samples of PSY? — - 


chological journals for 1970-1972 were not sex 
blind, and that, as a consequence, similar publica- 
tion records for men and women had different out- 
comes. And it is a plausible conjecture that the 
higher probability that a male psychologist will re- 
ceive the recognition of an editorial appointment 
also increases the probability that he will maintain 
a high publication rate. There are not enough 
women editors, not only from the standpoint of 


‘discouraging, but also from the stan 

profession, which ought to be concerned to maxi- 

E “mize the productivity of all psychologists, not just 
` the three quarters who are теп. 
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BARBARA ROSS 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the New England 
chological Association was held November 9-10, 
, at the University of Massachusetts at Boston. 
here were 314 registrants. 
The Steering Committee and Officers planned the 
ogram and selected the topics. Chairmen organized 
respective sessions. Celia Moore, University of 
achusetts at Boston, served as Local Arrangements 
Mortimer H. Appley, University of Massachu- 


у, Amherst College, as Student Liaison Officer; 
ur М. Kaplan, University of Maine, as Pro- 


Center; Secretary-Treasurer, Barbara Ross, 

University of Massachusetts at Boston. Newly elected 
nembers of the Steering Committee (1974-1976) are 
a Luria, Tufts University; Freda Rebelsky, Boston 


holog sociation 
irteenth Annual Meeting 


Secretary-Treasurer 
University of Massachusetts at Boston 


University; and Seymour Wapner, Clark University, 
All accredited institutions of higher learning in New 


England were again invited to nominate outstanding — 
undergraduate junior or senior psychology majors for І 


possible election as МЕРА Undergraduate Fellows and 
Honorary Student Members, The students selected 
will be announced to members in the spring letter. 

In addition to the traditional program format, Work- 
ing Lunches were held on Saturday on a variety of 


topics, including a session for chairmen of psychology - 


departments. A book exhibit was also available. 

Ethelyn Klatskin, President, chaired the annual busi-' 
ness meeting of the Association. Reports were heard 
from committee chairmen and the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Following the business meeting, the Dono! ‘3. Marquis 
Memorial Lecture, “A Century of Psyche terapy, Plus 
or Minus a Decade,” was given by Roger Brown, 
Harvard University. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting will be held Novem- 


ber 15-16, 1974, and is tentatively scheduled at the ^ 


University of Massachusetts at Boston. 


PROGRAM 


.. Paper Sessions: 


OBRICK, US. Army Research Institute of Envi- 
nmental Medicine, Natick, Massachusetts, Chair 
al Stress Factors on Peripheral 
ponse. JOHN L. KOBRICK. 
Peripheral Vision Research and 
‘Lewis O. Harvey, Massachusetts 


in Visual Processing. Rurm Котѕсн- 
Queens College of the City University of New 


New Pathways in Attribution Theory 


WALTER Swar, Tufts University, Chair 8 


Attribution and Emotion. Juprrm Корх, Yale University. _ 
SHELLEY 


Cognitive Bases of Stereotyping Behavior. 
Tavron, Harvard University. ота 
Attribution. Leste McArtuur, Brandeis University. 


The Rights of Hospitalized People 
GEORGE Arere, University of Vermont, Chair 


Overview of a Dehumanizing System. GEORGE ALBEE: 
The Hospitalized Person as Research Subject. STEVEN 
GOLDSTEIN, University of Vermont Medical Center. _ 
The Impact of the Resident Rights Movement on Institu- 

tional Behavior Therapy Programs. BERNARD SAPER, 


Bangor Mental Health Institute and University of Maine, 3 


Orono. 


© Recent Epidemiological Findi 


2 
s 


ng the Poo 

US. 
gs: Some Imp! I 
Patients’ Rights. Lenore К. MORRELL, Laborator 
‘Community Psychiatry, Harvard University. 


Discussant: 


Marjorie BARNETT, Mental Patients Liberation Front, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Maternal Behavior 


J. S. RoseNnr Arr, Institute of Animal Behavior, 
Rutgers University, Chair 


A Theory of Maternal Behavior Derived from Animal 
Studies, Ј. 5. ROSENBLATT. 
in the Early Mother-Infant Relationship. 


Synchrony 
Biobehavioral Sciences, University of 


EVELYN THOMAN, 
Connecticut. 

Clinical and Theoretical Aspects of 
Interaction. KENNETH ROBSON, 
Medical Center. 


Early Mother-Infant 
Tufts New England 


Person-Environment Assessment and Its Implications 
for Community Psychology: Theory, 
Research, Practice, Training 


STUART E. GOLANN, University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst, Chair 


Conceptual Approaches and Empirical Data on Person- 
Environment Assessment: A Current Summation. HAROLD 
L. RauscH, University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 

Assessment of Individuals in a School Setting: An Ecologi- 
cal Conception of Psychological Evaluations. EpisoN J. 
Turckrrr, Department of Psychology and Institution for 
Social and Policy Studies, Yale University. 

. Taking Ourselves Seriously: Implications for Training. 
Davi» M. Topp, University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 


Discussant: 
IRA GOLDENBERG, Harvard University. 


Cognitions, Intervention, and Public Policy 


Ernesto Porrrrr, Growth and Development, Nutrition 
and Food Science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Chair 


Conceptual Issues Concerning Intervention. CHARLES P. 
GERSHENSON, Florence Heller Graduate School for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University. 

Child Development and Public Policy: Intervention by 
Action and Inaction. Frepa REBELSKY, Boston Uni- 
versity, 

The Nature of Cognitive Development and the Issue of 
Intervention, Jerome КАСАХ, Harvard University. 


Behavior Modification. Peter Wism, Framingham Sta 
- College, Framingham, Massachusetts, Discussion Lea r 


Counseling Psychology. Division 17 of APA, Conversation 


Historical Development of Psycholinguistics. 


Human Ethology: Observational Studies of Human B 


` Models of Man: Deception, Role Playing, Obedien 


sychol ments. 
Massachusetts at Amherst, 


Chair. 


‘Hour. J. ALFRED SOUTHWORTH, University of Massachi 
setts at Amherst, Discussion Leader, 


ARTHUR 
BLUMENTHAL, Harvard University. 


havior. Grorce Micuet, Boston University. - 


Massachusetts Psychological Center. HERBERT J. HOFFMAN, 
Discussion Leader. 


The Biomedical Model in the History of Psychology. Orto . 
Marx, Boston University School of Medicine, Discussion |. 


Leader. " 


Donato Mixow, University of Massachusetts at Boston. 


Psychoeducational Programs. RONALD L. SEIFER, Saratoga. 
County Mental Health Center, Discussion Leader. 


Psychological Tests, Occupational Selections, and Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission Guidelines. PAUL  . 
Cosra, University of Massachusetts at Boston, Discussion — 


- Leader. 


Undergraduate Students in Social Service Agencies. BERTON 
Furecet, University of Massachusetts at Boston, Acti 
Program, Discussion Leader. 


Hospitalized Children. BARBARA Popper, Children in Hi 
pitals, Boston, Massachusetts, Discussion Leader. x s 
к К, 


Teaching Psychology in Community Colleges and High 
Schools. DANIEL VAN LEUVAN, Nichols College, Dudley, 
Massachusetts, Discussion Leader. 3 

The Use of Surveys in Social Policy Evaluation. LAURENCE 

С. BRANCH, Survey Research Program, University of — 


Massachusetts at Boston, Discussion Leader. 


Representation of Information in Human Problem Solving. 
STEVEN SCHWARTZ, "University of Massachusetts at Boston 


Discussion Leader. 


Presidential Address ; 


In lieu of the Presidential Address, Dr. Klatskin arrange 
` a special lecture in honor of Donald G. Marquis, Pa: 
President of NEPA and an outstanding scholar in the 
field of psychology. The Donald G. Marquis Memorial 
given by ROGER Brown, Harvard University, was 

*A Century of Psychotherapy, Plus or Minus à 
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What Is the Source of the 
_ Fullerton-Cattell “Principle”? 


hile working on a commissioned 
“chapter for a forthcoming handbook, 
became intrigued by a rather com- 
‘mon tendency of writers about psy- 
| chophysics to attribute to Fullerton 
and Cattell (1892) the. statement 
“Equally often noticed differences 
- are equal unless always or never 
noticed” (cf, Bock & Jones, 1968, 
р. 24, who give a page reference; 
Guilford, 1954, р. 40; or Torgerson, 
8, who stated that the work of 
ullerton and Cattell led to a state- 
ment similar to the quotation, p. 
). I can find no such statement 
n Fullerton and Cattell, and to my 
pression, the whole spirit of their 
nonograph is quite the contrary. In 
t, Cattell (1893) concluded a dis- 
ion of psychophysics with the 
following: ^I conclude, consequently, 
| that we cannot measure the intensity 
of sensation and its relation to the 
р of the stimulus either by de- 
| termining the error of observation or 
estimating amounts of differ- 
RENCE! 5 s. 
As far as I can discover, and I 
should like to be corrected if I am 
| wrong, the first attribution to Fuller- 
ton and Cattell was by Thurstone 
1932) who had, interestingly, al- 
teady demolished the “principle” 
ithout attribution (Thurstone, 
927). As a matter of fact, the one 
reference to Thorndike (1910) in the 
927 publication probably gives the 
Correct clue. (Actually, this is an 
“implied” reference. The exact cita- 
tion is not given.) In reporting his 
Scale of handwriting, Thorndike (pp. 
5-6) stated explicitly the assumption 
d attacked by Thurstone. This was 
the first statement of the point that 
I can find, although it seems obvious 
that the idea was “in the ait.” Per. 
haps until an earlier reference is 
found, we should give credit, if it be 


credit, where it is due, and refer to 
“Thorndike’s Principle"! 
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F. NowELL JoNEs 
University of California, Los Angeles 


On the Diversification 
of Graduate Study 
in Psychology 
Having a little free time, I went 
through Graduate Study in Psychol- 
ogy 1974-75 (APA, 1973) and, as an 
exercise in what I now realize was 
futility, attempted to categorize the 
various listings as to degree areas 
cited by each school. I made no dif- 
ferentiation between masters and 
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doctoral programs, and what to 1 
wondering eyes appeared were û 
75 different fields of study in Й 
a graduate student in psych 
could specialize. I recognize 
this is an age of specialization, b 
this finding was overwhelming. _ 
psychology continues in this manni 
it would seem obvious that we 
Eoing to become so specialized 
those of us in the academic area Wi 
wind up being able to teach @ 
course and no more, and those int 
professional areas will be able 
carry out only one function. 

As a professional, I am confu 
when I read through the handbot 
and find so many different areas û 
specialization, and I can only ima 
the feelings of a potential student 
realize that I am exaggerating | 
some extent, but I sincerely belit 
that we have a problem that requi 
some solution. 
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The Artifact as Artifact: 
A Reply to Epstein et al. 


Recent research (Epstein, Suedfel 
& Silverstein, 1973) attempted 
discover the parameters implicit} 
the subject-experimenter contre 
and to assess the degree to МШ 
violation of this implicit солі 
affects experimental performant 
The study was conducted in hri 
stages. The first two stages pr 
vided important information on © 
substance of subjects’ expectatio 
about psychological experimentato 
The third stage studied the effect 
task performance of experiment 
lateness, a behavior considered Û 
subjects as both undesirable and й 


D 


ontribute to the lite 


mental artifacts (e.g, Barber, 1972; 
Rosenthal, 1966). However, various 
"statistical and interpretative over- 


sights render the conclusions of this 


"third stage the true artifact. 

In each of two experimental ses- 
sions, subjects performed a modified 
WAIS digit-symbol task for four 2.5- 
minute blocks. In Session 2, the 40 
subjects were divided randomly into 
four groups: One group performed the 
task as scheduled (no lateness—NL) ; 
a second group performed after an 
imposed 20-minute rest period—the 


_ experimenter was not late (waiting 


control—WC); the third group was 
forced to wait 20 minutes because of 
the experimenter’s “justified lateness” 
(JL); and the fourth group was 
forced to wait 20 minutes when the 
experimenter was late without ex- 
planation (unjustified lateness—UL). 

According to the experimental hy- 
pothesis, breach of the experimental 


_ contract, culpable lateness, should be 


reflected in the performance differ- 
ences between the JL and UL groups. 
In fact, no such differences were 
found. On the basis of a question- 
haire returned by the subjects after 
the experiment, however, the UL 
group was divided into those who 


- reported that the experimenter had 


- been late (UL-A, N = 5) and those 


- who did not (UL-N, N =5): (Note 


that failure to report lateness as an 
inappropriate event does not mean 
that subjects were not aware of the 
lateness, as the authors assert. These 


subjects might not have perceived 


experimenter lateness as inappropri- 
ate or might simply have ignored 
it.) Subsequent analysis of the per- 


_ formance data uncovered a significant 


"decrement" for the UL-A group. 


- This led to the authors’ conclusion 
- that performance was affected by 
ў Perceived culpable lateness and that 


Care must be taken to avoid un- 
_ Wanted interactions between sub- 
Jects’ expectations and “extraneous” 
experimenter behavior in the collec- 


| tion of experimental data. Further- 


wea it is claimed that subjects in 
ìe UL-A group reported significantly 


tinized carefully. 


On Reported Dissatisfaction 
Differences 


1, The UL-A group is seen as pos- 
sibly brighter, more committed, and 
more observant than the other groups 
(Epstein et al., 1973, p. 220), so the 
factors underlying the satisfaction 
difference are unclear. No compari- 
son using the present data can sup- 
port the authors’ contention about 
reported dissatisfaction: the UL-A 
subjects were chosen on the basis of 
a postmanipulation observation. To 
conclude that they were less satisfied 
with psychological experimentation 
after the manipulation, it is neces- 
sary to know what their attitudes 


were prior to the manipulation to. 


infer that it had an effect. The use 
of this group renders untenable any 
assumption about random assignment 
and any conclusions drawn from it 
(Campbell & Stanley, 1966; Glass & 
Stanley, 1970). | 

2. The use of the ¢ test to com- 
pare the satisfaction of NL and UL- 
A groups is plainly inappropriate. 
In the Methods section of the origi- 
nal article, three contrasts were men- 
tioned explicitly for the performance 
data. It would seem that these con- 
trasts are equally important in ana- 
lyzing reported dissatisfaction. For 
example, differences between the NL 
and WL groups could be attributable 
to the experience of waiting per se. 
Subjects who value their time may 
well resent unnecessary delay. Con- 
sequently, an analysis of variance 
and computation of multiple con- 
trasts are required to test the sig- 
nificance of any comparison. Indeed, 


under the present circumstances, 


where 10 pairwise £ tests are possible, : 
‚ the probability that at least one will 


be significant at the .05 level is 40. 
Granted the loss of power with the 


` appropriate test and the weak sig- 


nificance of the reported ¢ value, the 
correct test might not have shown a 
reliable difference. 1 


` score in Block 4. Had this score, _ 


more apparent thar 


On Performance Decrement 


There is equivalent reason to 
skeptical about the “performance e 
decrement.” 
1. It is not clear why Epst 
et al, were entitled to choose an ad 
hoc control group of the six highest 
scoring Session 1 performers to 
demonstrate that the UL-A perform- 
ance decrement in Session 2 did not 
derive from a ceiling effect. The 
choice of this group represents yet 
another after-the-fact decision, im- 
permissible in a rigorous statistical 
design without appropriate safe- 
guards. Conclusions based on th 1 
performance are unsupported at best. 
Furthermore, Epstein and his col 
leagues did not demonstrate the со! 
parability of this control group to 
the UL-A group. With so few sub- 
jects, a real difference in ability _ 
might not be caught by a statistical 
test on the Session 1 data. (It is 
difficult to prove the null hypothe- 
sis of no differences.) The authors 
summarized their conclusions but re- 
ported no data, yet their conclusions 
rested more strongly on the perform- _ 
ance of those six subjects than on —' 
the group data they did report. Since _ 
subjects were initially assigned | 
three well-defined control groups, - 
is to the performance of these groups — 
that the authors must appeal to sup~ 
port their conclusions, or else collect 
additional data. $ : 
| 


2. A plot of the Session 2 group 
in performance. derives from the — 


rs 


means reveals that the “decrement” 


х 
which is still higher than that of any E 
other group in the entire study, been 
more in line with the other three 
UL-A scores, it is not likely that any- 
singular decrement would have been 
found. Though it is agreed that the 
Block 4 mean for the UL-A group — 
represents a decrease, it is not clear - 
that it derives from the experimental - a 
manipulation. The authors offered — 
no reason why the decrement does E 
not appear until 7.5 minutes after _ 
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ena, which fits the data at least as 
well as the one offered by Epstein 
and his colleagues, is not that overt 
` ог covert sabotage takes place, but 
that the UL-A subjects simply tire. 
In absolute terms, 150 symbols per 
2.5-minute block is rather astound- 
ing. This is one symbol per second, 
_ the maximum rate coded for the 
_ WAIS subtest itself (Wechsler, 1955; 
- jn fairness, WAIS subjects are not 
- allowed to practice, but they are 
only required to perform for 1.5 
- minutes, not 10). Nevertheless, the 
` UL-A subjects, who supposedly are 
“retaliating,” continue to work at 
this blistering pace for 7.5 minutes. 
It is not unreasonable to propose 
that 7.5 minutes of high-level cogni- 
tive functioning at a boring and re- 
“petitive task would induce fatigue 
- and a corresponding decrease in per- 
. formance rate. The “fourth-quarter 
| fade" need not be documented for 
_ any athletic coach or long-suffering 
fan, The other subjects, operating 
Маі a more comfortable level, would 
not be expected to show a similar 
` "fade." 
. 3. The Block 4 UL-A score may 
be simply a random fluctuation. 


CENE INA. А 


| 
| 


‘be considered representative of the 

“true” Block 4 score. When a con- 

clusion which has potentially far- 

reaching implications for the conduct 
of psychological research depends on 

. the performance of five subjects for 
02:5 minutes, it should be examined 

closely to rule out alternative ex- 

planations. No such disqualification 
| is justified on the basis of the data 
| presented. 

.. 4. The sole support for the ex- 
istence of a performance decrement 
is provided by the covariance analy- 
sis. The authors referred to the 
“examination of the data” to deter- 
mine that the UL-A group was 
unique in displaying a performance 
decrement. Did they examine the 
raw means? If not, why are the 
covariate adjusted. means not pre- 
sented? Without knowledge of these 

. means, it is difficult to make depend- 
able inferences. Was a statistical 


If so, why was it not 
is possible that the covariance analy- 
sis for the Session 2 scores was per- 
formed only on the UL-A and UL-N 
groups. If so, it is not legitimate to 
conclude that the UL-A group is 
unique in showing a performance 
decrement. There would be no as- 
surance that the UL-A group is sig- 
nificantly different from the NL, WC, 
and JL groups) The meaning of 
these analyses cannot be discovered 
from the reported results. 

5. The authors seemed to neglect 
entirely (in drawing their conclusion 
about performance decrement) that 
the UL-A and UL-N groups are es- 
sentially drawn from different popula- 
tions, as demonstrated by perform- 
ance differences at the .01 level for 
Session 1 scores. Meehl (1969, ex- 
panded in 1970) and Lord (1969) 
have noted the difficulties in attempt- 
ing to correct for these differences 
by covariance analysis. Especially 
when the underlying variables re- 
sponsible for high UL-A performance 
(e.g, IQ, motor skill, commitment) 
are the variables which determine 
assignment to the UL-A group, the 
effect of the experimental manipula- 
tion and the effect of these uncon- 
trolled nuisance variables must re- 
main confounded. The ascription of 
any differences to perceived culpable 
lateness is at the least overzealous, 

Although it may be demonstrable 
that violation of the implicit con- 
tract between experimenter and sub- 
ject can vitiate the results of psycho- 
logical experimentation, such a dem- 
onstration is not provided by the're- 
search considered here. 
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Ecological Knowledge and Per- 
ception of Environmental 
Modifiability 


Maloney and Ward (1973) presented 
an objective scale for the measure- 
ment ‘of ecological attitudes and 
knowledge. I would like to elaborate 
on two specific points made in their 
article: (a) Maloney and Ward found 
that their measure of environmental 
knowledge did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with actual commitment. 
These investigators attempted to eX: 
plain this lack of a relationship by 
reasoning that the subject matter of 
ecology is difficult to understand, and 
thus it is difficult to develop an &c0* 
logical knowledge scale with high 
probability or “easy” items. (0) 
Maloney and Ward stated that theit - 
subjects’ high verbal commitment (0 
ecological issues "should make fer- 
tile soil for the modification of eco- 
logically relevant behaviors [pP- 585- 
586]." 

a research examining correlates 
of citizen involvement in voluntary, 


Nuisance variables and 7 


P be done to clean up the environment 
_ than those not so involved. 


The subjects were 96 male and fe- 
male adults in a southwestern metro- 
politan area, One third of the sub- 
jects were selected randomly from 
the membership list of a local anti- 
pollution group (members). Another 
third were selected from those peo- 
ple who had been sent a letter of 
notification of the group but did not 
join, and the final third had not been 
notified of the group (nonmembers). 
Subjects were matched for sex and 


_ socioeconomic status (occupation and 


residence). 
As part of a larger study, a series 


- of scales were administered to each 
я subject during an individual inter- 

view session. Included with the mea- 
sures were an ecological knowledge 


lest, an attitude scale to measure 
perceptions of the degree to which 


pollution could be lessened (modi- 


fied), and an involvement activities 
checklist. The knowledge test was 
the 27-item, multiple-choice Test of 


_ the National Environment, designed 


Тапа used by the Columbia Broad- 


108). 


casting System, Inc. in a national 


_ survey. Each question answered cor- 


tectly receives 4 points (range 0- 
3 The Environmental Modifi- 
ability Test constructed for the study 


(Levenson, 1973) was patterned after 
_ items loading on a system modifi- 


ability factor found in research deal- 
ing with the motivational dynamics 


volvement Checklist is a self-report 
measure consisting of 15 activities. 
The subject checks those things he 
has done to express his concern over 
environmental problems (range, 0- 
15). 

As expected, results indicated that 
the Test of the National Environment 


was sensitive to group differences - 


(members: М = 83.6, SD = 8.9; 
nonmembers: M = 71.6, SD = 13.2; 
Е = 18.43, p < .001), and scores on 
the knowledge test were significantly 
correlated with the number of anti- 


pollution. activities checked by the. 


subjects (r = .54, P< 01). 

Contrary to the second hypothesis, 
however, those who were involved in 
nine or more antipollution activities 
scored significantly lower on the En- 
vironmental Modifiability Test (M= 
23.6, SD = 6.7) than those who were 
involved in four or fewer activities 
(M =21.5,SD = 5.2; F=4.01, $ 
.05). Similar results were found for 
members versus nonmembers, the 
latter group being more optimistic 
about the possibilities of cleaning up 
the environment (Levenson, 1973). 

Two reasons are to ex- 
plain why those who were less in- 
volved perceived more chances for 
eliminating pollution.. First, the 
items on the Modifiability. Test focus 
on the power of society to cure en- 


vironmental problems using techno- - 


logical means. This emphasis is con- 
sistent with a prevalent value orien- 
tation in the United States—a 

over nature 


volved in antipollution efforts voiced 
quite opposite views, expressing the 


belief that man must learn to live in 


harmony with the environment. 


 lessened. Yet 


- Texas A&M University 


those who were th 
most involved maintained that their 
efforts were part of a very difficult 
and complex undertaking which | 
would eventually result in fundamen- А 
tal changes in economic and social . 
values. It appears, then, that the in- _ 
volved subjects’ lower scores on the _ 
Environmental Modifability Test 
should be interpreted as indicatir 
dissapproval of additional technolog 
cal interference and disagreement 
with simplistic perceptions of en 
vironmental issues. 1 
From these correlational findings, 
causation cannot be ascertained. 


° However, one may speculate that 


optimistic assessment of the chance 

of eliminating environmental degrada: 
tion, coupled with high verbal com- - 
mitment to ecological issues, may in | 
fact encourage a lack of action, If — | 
such is the case, then the numerous 
antipollution campaigns, emphasizing ; 
the ease with which the environment - 
can be restored, may result in 
undesired effect of less citizen in- | 
volvement in ecological efforts. — Tu 
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оша be added to the list of new 
embers elected to initial member- 
ship in the APA, as of January 1, 
1974, making the new total 2,907 
E February issue, pp. 135-147, 
for original lists). 


American Board of Professional 
Psychology 


| The American Board of Profes- 
Psychology, during the period 
ember 12, 1973, to February 21, 
Ai warded its diploma in the 


ba Hurd Duncan 
lizabeth Ann Kolin 
yn Lederman 


In the February i issue (p. 153), 
PP listed Bruce T. Saunders as a 
ewly awarded Clinical Diplomate. 
should have read Diplomate in 
choòl Psychology. 


Deaths 
Norma H. Austin, date unknown 
lake Crider, date unknown 
erald J. Dowd, April 1, 1973 


б rge H. -Estabrooks, December 30, 
1973. 
argaret Frank, October 17, 1973 


oi Madison, August 18, 1973 


2 


Max Meenes, January 5, 1974 

Margaret S. Quayle, June 18, 1973 

Blanche M. Rousseau-Evans, Janu- 
ary 1974 

George C. Seeck, August 31, 1973 

Maurice J. Silver, January 30, 1974 

Edward J. Sweeney, February 22, 
1974 

Wellington A. Thalman, January 5, 
1974 

Neil J. Van Steenberg, February 3, 
1974 


Fellowships; Predoctoral and 
Postdoctoral Programs 


College of Law and the Psychology 
Department of the University of Ne- 
braska—Lincoln: Announce the law- 
psychology graduate studies program 
leading to both a regular law degree, 
the Juris Doctor, and a PhD in psy- 
chology. This program will typically 
take a student five years to complete 
both degrees. The student may take 
his PhD in any of four areas: gen- 
eral-experimental, social-personality, 
community-clinical, or psycholegal 
studies. For further information 
contact Bruce Dennis Sales, 209 
Burnett Hall, University of Nebraska 
—Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 


Division of Psychology, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of 
Rochester Medical Center: Now ac- 
cepting applications for postdoctoral 
fellowships in psychology with spe- 
cializations in (a) adult clinical psy- 
chology, (b) child clinical psychol- 
ogy, and (c) community psychology. 
For further information and applica- 
tion forms write to Robert H. Gold- 
stein, Director of Clinical Training, 
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Division of Psychology, University 
of Rochester, Medical Center, 260 
Critenden Boulevard, Rochester, 
New York 14642. К 


San Bernardino County Depart- 
ment of Mental Health: Now ac 
cepting applications for 20 full- and 
half-time, one-year clinical and coun | 
seling, pre- and postdoctoral intern: 
ships and residencies beginning July 
1, 1974. Humanistic, crisis interven 
tion, multidisciplinary community 
mental health system. Central Unit 
with 225 employees, contractual af- 
filiation with 22 local community 
agencies and clinics throughout the: 
county. Individually designed clini- 
cal experiences, training seminars, 
supervision. For information and ap- 
plications write to Stephen B. Law. 
rence, Chief Psychologist, Director 
Psychology Training, San Berna: 
County Department of Mental 
Health, 780 East Gilbert Street, 
Bernardino, California 92404. 


Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment: Interdisciplinary research 
institute from June 17 to July 14% 
1974, at the University of Delaware 
on the topic of reading and child de- 
velopment. Emphasis will be on Ie 
search hypotheses and strategies 
will contribute to an understand 
of the reading process. Application! 
are invited from advanced doctoral 
students and young faculty in the. 
behavioral sciences, education, uw 
pediatrics. Travel and living expen 
support provided. Applicants should 
contact Frank B. Murray, College © 
Education, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware 19711. E 


American Psychological Associa- 
tion: August 30-September 3, 1974, 
New Orleans ; 1975, Chicago; 1976, 
Washington, Ш.С. ; 1977, San 
Francisco 


For information write to: 


| Carl М. Zimet 

- c/o Miss Candy Won 

' American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


- Southeastern Psychological Associ- 
дой: May 1-4, 1974; Hollywood, 
orida 


For information write to: 


Edward H. Loveland, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
School of Psychology 
- Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 30332 


Midwestern Psychological Associ- 

ation: May 2-4, 1974; Chicago 

For information write to: 

James H. McHose 

_ Department of Psychology 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 


Southwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: May 2-4, 1974, El Paso, Texas; 
April 17-19, 1975, Houston, Texas 


For information write to: 


Southwestern Ps i iati 
ychological Association 
P.O. Box 7156 


University Station 
Austin, Texas 78712 


E Mountain Psychological 
eton: May 8-11, 1974, Denver ; 
005 Salt Lake City; 1976, Arizona; 
; Alberta; 1978, Albuquerque 
_ For information write to: 
Irwin Cohen 
eterans Administration Hospital 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
a 55 Clermont Street 
enver, Colorado 80220 


New En i i 
ы gland Psychological Associ- 
ation: November 15-16, 1974; Boston, 


assachusetts 
E For information write to: 
Barbara Ross 

ety of Massachusetts 
Je ies Street _ 
Es » Massachusetts 02116 


Conference on Neurobiology of 
CNS-Hormone Interactions: 
May 14-16, 1974; Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina Р 


For information write to: 


Walter E. Stumpf and Lester D. Grant 
111 Swing Building 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 


Deleware Valley Взор! Pe 
erapy Society: May 18, 1974; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

For information write to: 

James Pedigo 


101 Wooded Lane 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 19085 


American Society of Adlerian Psy- 
chology: May 24-26, 1974; Chicago, 
Illinois 

For information write to: 


Eugene J. McClory 

Executive Secretary 

110 South Dearborn Street 

Suite 1400 1422 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 


Association for the Care of Children 
in Hospitals: May 29-June 1, 1974; 
Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 


Myrtha Sice 

Publicity, 1974 ACCH Conference 
Children’s Memorial Hospital 
2300 Children’s Plaza 

Chicago, Illinois 60614 


American Association on Mental — 

Deficiency: June 2-7, 1974; Toronto, 

Canada Sand 

For information write to: — 

George Soloyanis 

American Association on Mental . 
Deficiency 

5201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20015 


Association for the Psychophysio- 
logical Study of Sleep: June 6-9, 
1974; Jackson Hole, Wyoming 

For information write t0: 


David Foulkes 

University of Wyoming 

Box 3291 2 
University Station, Wyoming 82071 


Society for Psychotherapy 
Research: June 13-15, 1974; Denver, 
Colorado 
For information write to: 


Allen E. Bergin 

Faculty Office Building 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 84602 


Conference on Humanistic Educa- . 
tion: August 21-23, 1974; Carrollton, 
Georgia ы 


For information write to: 


David Ryback 

Department of Psychology 

West Georgia College 

Carrollton, Georgia 30117 4 


Association for Humanistic Psy- 
chology: August 25-28, 1974; New 
Orleans, Louisiana s 

For information write to: 

John Levy E 
‘Association for Humanistic Psychology 


325 Ninth Street 
San Francisco, California 94103 


Association for Advancement of 


` Behavior Therapy: November 1-3, 


1974; Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 
David H, Barlow 


305 East 45th Street _ 
New York, New York 10017 


American Society of Clinical · 
Hypnosis: November 5-10, 1974; 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

For information write to; 

F. D. Nowlin 

American Society of Clinical Hypnosis 
800 Washington Avenue Southeast 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 


Psychonomic Society: November - D 
21-23, 1974; Boston, Massachusetts Si 
For information write to: i 
Frederick A. Mote 3 
Department of Psychology Е 
University of Wisconsin у 
"Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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the ional 

. Workers for Maladjusted 

April 29-May 3, 1974; Lausanne, 
Switzerland — 

For information write to ; 


t: 8° Congres IAWMC 
Avenue de Valmont 35 
1010 Lausanne, Switzerland 


Cheiron: The International Society 
for the History of Behavioral and 


cial Sciences: J 31-June 2, 
1974; Durham, New Hampshire 
For information write to: 

B. EM MS 
nent of Psychology 
Hall 
[ ity of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 


lorldwide Conference on 
cal Sexology: July 3-6, 1974; 
or information write to: 
dae era 
Tipe tate ^ Mind WES 
York, New York 10021 


Eighth Congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Child 
Psychiatry and Allied Professions: 
July 29-August 2, 1974; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


For information write to: 


Albert J. Solnit 

Yale University 

333 Cedar Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 06510 


Fifth International Conference on 
Humanistic Psychology and Second 
Indian Conference on Humanistic 
Psychology: August 1-4, 1974; 
Vishnakapatnam, India 

For information write to: 


Carmi Harari 
285 Central Park West 
New York, New York 10024 


Second International Conference of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: August 
6-10, 1974; Kingston, Canada 


For information write to: 


J. W. Berry 

Psychology Department 
Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


Fourth International Conference 
on Social Science and Medicine: 
August 12-16, 1974; Elsinore, 
Denmark 

For information write to: 


P. J. M. McEwan 

Centre for Social Research 
University of Sussex 
Falmer, Brighton 

Sussex, BN1 9RF, England 


International Conference on 
Dimensions of Anxiety and Stress: 


/ September 2-5, 1974; Athens, Greece 


For information write to: 


Irwin G. Sarason 

Department of Psychology NI-25 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 


First International Congress on 
Obesity: October 9-11, 1974; 
London, England 

For information write to: 

Kim Solly . 

1st International Congress on Obesity 
22 Montagu Street 

London, УІН 2BR, England 


Sixtieth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Pupil 
Personnel Workers: October 27-3 
1974; Atlantic City, New Jersey 


For information write to: 


Joan E. Gaeng 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 


Fourth International Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology: October 27-Novem- 
ber 2, 1974; Tel Aviv, Israel 


For information write to: 


Organizing Committee, Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

P.O, Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Fifteenth Interamerican Congress 
of Psychology: December 14-19, 
1974; Bogota, Colombia 


For information write to: 


Liuz F. S. Natalicio 

Secretary General 

Interamerican Society of Psychology 
P.O. Box 88 UTEP 

El Paso, Texas 79968 


Second Pan-African Congress of ny 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: 
December 29-January 1, 19/5; 
Nairobi, Kenya 


For information write to: 


S. H. Irvine 

College of Education 

Brock University 

St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


International Conference | 
chological Stress and Adjus 
in Time of War and Peace: 
January 6-10, 1975; Tel Aviv, Is 


For information write to: 


Norman Milgram 
Department of Psychology 
Tel Aviv University 

Р.О. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Tenth International Congress of 


Gerontology (and Geriatrics)? | 
June 22-27, 1975; Jerusalem, Isra 
For information write to 

The Congress of Gerontology 


Р.О. Box 16271 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


THEODORE G. DRISCOLL, JR. 
CARL N. ZIMET 


| This is New Orleans! Air conditioning . . . Al Hirt . . . 
© Andrew Jackson . . . antebellum plantations . . . an- 


tiques . . . Antoine's . . . Arnaud's . . . Audubon Park 
.... bananas Foster . . . Basin Street . . . Battle of New 
Orleans . . . bayous . . . Bourbon Street . . . breakfast 
at Brennan's . . . Café du Monde . . . café au lait and 
beignets . . . Canal Street . . . cemeteries . . < chicory 
coffee . . . Commander’s Palace . . . Court of the Two 


Sisters . . . courtyards . . . Creole cuisine . . . dixieland 
... female impersonators . . . five-cent telephone calls 
... French Market... French Quarter or “Vieux Carre” 
... funeral marches . . . Galatoire's . . . Garden Dis- 
trict .. . gumbo . . . hot and humid . . . Jackson Square 
... jazz . . . Jean Lafitte . . . Jim Garrison . . . lace 
balconies . . . "ladies" of the night . . . Lake Pont- 
chartrain . . . levees . . . Longue Vue Gardens . . . the 
Longs of Louisiana . .. Mardi Gras . . . mausoleums 
... Old Absinthe House . . . oysters Rockefeller . . . 
Pat O'Brien's . . . pecan pralines . . . Pete Fountain 
... prawns . . . Preservation Hall . . . Ramos gin fizz 

.. river boats . . . St. Charles streetcar . . . streetcar 
named Desire , . . Sugar Bowl . . . Superdome, finished 
or unfinished . . . topless dancers . . . voo-doo. 


And that is where the 1974 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association will be held. The dates 
of the Convention are August 30 through September 
3. While August is not the ideal time to be in New 
Orleans, the attractions of the city should compensate 
for the heat and humidity. Meetings are scheduled in 
the Fairmont Hotel, the International Hotel, the 
Marriott Hotel, the Monteleone Hotel, the Royal 
Orleans Hotel, and the Rivergate Exhibition Cen- 
ter. The bulk of the Convention program is scheduled 
between 9:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. during the five days 
of the meeting. Because hotels are fairly close to one 
another, APA is not planning to run a shuttle bus 
among the hotels, Public transportation buses run ир 
and down Canal Street every few minutes at a cost of 
15 cents per person. 

Canal Street, New Orleans’ main thoroughfare, 
Separates the French Quarter from the business dis- 
trict and uptown area of the city. There are historical 


Psychological Association x 


Convention Information 


Convention Manager 
Chair, Board of Convention Afairs 


sights, shops, nightclubs, and restaurants within the i 
French Quarter. In order to sample the cuisine in local 
restaurants it would be wise to make reservations for p 
all meals. A handy reference on inexpensive and good 
restaurants is The New Orleans Underground Gourmet 
by Richard H. Collin. " 
- Transportation from the New Orleans International 
Airport to the downtown area is available by taxicab or 
limousine. It takes about 30 minutes to make the trip. 
The taxicab fare is approximately $9 plus tip for one 
to three persons; there is an additional charge of $3 _ 

per person for more than three. Limousine service is — 
available directly to the hotels at $3 per person. Pub- 0 
lic transportation is also available from the airport for — 
a fare of 35 cents, but it may be necessary to transfer 
to another bus within the city in order to get difeely — 
to your hotel. See you in New Orleans! 3 


oA aii Cr) dle 


Housing 
Acn 
In cooperation with APA, all of the hotels have set — 
aside, at guaranteed rates, substantial blocks of rooms. 
These hotels have guaranteed rates for the Convention 
only when registration is made through the APA 
Housing Bureau on the official Hotel Reservation Form. 
Also, these rates are guaranteed only when the Advance 
Registration Form and Hotel Reservation Form are 
returned prior to August 1, 1974. After August 1, every - x 
effort will be made to assign rooms at the guaranteed _ й 
rate, but such assignments cannot be certain, and it is — 
quite unlikely that late requests can be honored. 
Members should also bear in mind that with the 
large number of rooms used, some members may not . 
be assigned a room in the specific hotel they requested —— 
nor the type of room at the rate requested. It is ad- 
visable to return the Advance Registration Form and. 
the Hotel Reservation Form as early as possible. , 
These forms appear at the end of this section. h 
All housing forms are sent from the Central Office to — 
the New Orleans Convention Bureau for room assign- " 
ments. We anticipate а three- to four-week lag between _ z 
receipt of request in the APA office and your receiving 
confirmation from the hotel. Tf after four weeks you 
have not heard from New Orleans, please contact di 
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rectly the New Orleans enti 
reet, New Orleans, Louisiana 70130. 


Wheelchair Accessibility 


_ To facilitate making hotel reservations for those people 

concerned with wheelchair accessibility, Division 22, 
the Division of Rehabilitation Psychology; compiled the 
following information on the accessibility of some of 
the Convention hotels. Wherever possible, the informa- 
tion has been corroborated by site visits made by 
knowledgeable persons. Detailed information about the 
accessibility of various churches, restaurants, museums, 
and stores may be obtained by writing for a free copy 
of Guide to New Orleans for the Handicapped from 
Louisiana Chapter, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., 843 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70130. 


Rivergate Exhibition Center 
Main entrance: Accessible 
Restrooms: Accessible 

No sleeping rooms 


International Hotel 


Main entrance and elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Accessible 

Sleeping rooms: Two meet accessibility requirements and 
must be requested. 


Monteleone Hotel 

Garage entrance and three elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Accessible 

Sleeping rooms: Hotel has 56 accessible sleeping rooms 
which must be specifically requested. They are rooms on 
PAR floor in the following series: 53, 56, 57, 58, 63, 
and 69, 


Fairmont Hotel 
One of the main entrances to the hotel is ramped. 


- registration represents а saving to the registrants as well 


Public restrooms: Women’s—accessible $35—Nonmember У 4 3 t 
Men's—inaccessible $25—APA ‘Member, Fellow, Associate, Foreign Affiliate, 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible High School Teacher Affiliate 
Key to Map of New Orleans 
1. Fairmont Hotel 14. Downtown Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 
2. "International Hotel 15. Governor House 
3. Marriott Motor Hotel 16. La Salle Hotel 
4. Monteleone Hotel 717. Le Pavillon Ü 
5. Royal Orleans Hotel 18. Le Richelieu Motor Hotel i 
6. Bienville House 19. Place d'Armes Motor Hotel 
7. Bourbon Orleans Ramada 20. Prince Conti Motor Hotel 
8. Braniff Place 21. Provincial Motor Hotel 
9. Chateau Motor Hotel 22. Royal Sonesta Hotel 
10. Dauphine Orleans Motor Hotel 23. Saint Louis Hotel 
11. de la Poste Motor Hotel . 24. Tamanaca (Best Western) Downtown Motel  . 
12. Delta Towers Hotel ^ 25. Thunderbird (Quality Inn) 
13. Downtowner du Vieux Carre 26. Vieux Carre Motor Lodge 


R 

Main entrance: Assistance available to negotiate 

ramped entrance from garage and staired main 

Elevators: Accessible han 
Public restrooms: Accessible 

Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


Marriott Hotel 
Main entrance: Accessible 
Elevators: Accessible 


Public restrooms: Inaccessible 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


Royal Sonesta Hotel 


Main entrance: Accessible 
Elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Inaccessible 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


should check the appropriate 
Form as well as indicate t 
tion requested. 


Registration 
Convention attendees are urged to register for 
meeting in advance. Not only will advance registration 
assist APA in planning for the meeting, but. advance 


as the opportunity to obtain desired hotel space an 
rates. At its meeting on January 18-20, 1974, 
APA Council of Representatives approved the following 
registration fees for the 1974 Convention: pr. 
in advance (prior to August 1, 1974. 


A 


For those registering 
$30—Nonmember j 
$20—APA “Member, Fellow, Associate, Foreign Affilia' 

High School Teacher Affiliate _ 


For those registering on-site in New Orleans: 
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‘to those E preregister. Advance registrants will need 
only to obtain a badge holder at the APA registration 
area in New Orleans to complete the procedure—thus 

à avoiding possible delays. 
Complete member and nonmember registration fa- 
ities will be maintained at three locations—the Fair- 


ursday, August 29, 3:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Friday, August 30, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
- Saturday, August 31, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


` 3, registration facilities will be available only at the 
b: -Rivergate Exhibition Center. Hours will be 8:30 a.m. 
[ to 5:30 p.m. on Sunday and Monday; 8:30 a.m. to 
a noon on Tuesday. 


_ in the Rivergate-South Hall, Hours will be from 9:00 
m. to 5:00 p.m., ee 30-September 3, except 1:00 


des a copy of the Position qom Bulletin. (Non- 
‘members will be charged $20 for use of Convention Place- 
ment facilities.) July 19, 1974, is the deadline for ap- 
-— Plicant listing. Appropriate fee must accompany listing. 
` Employers—$5 for reproducing (1) Job Description. $10 
for use of Convention Placement facilities includes a 
copy of the Availability Notices Placement Bulletin. 
July 26, 1974, is the deadline for employer listing. Ap- 
propriate fee must accompany listing. 


Employers: Please note the addition of the GENERAL 
OPENINGS category to be used by organizations hav- 


: Prelisting in the more widely distributed print 
booklet is encouraged, but Xerox forms will be available _ 
for on-site listing. The forms, accompanied by the ap- 
propriate listing fee, must be received by the date in- 
dicated above. Please do not include the Convention 
Placement facilities fee which will be collected ONLY 
when you register at the Placement Office. After the _ 
above date, Xerox forms will be available for listing, 
and requests should be directed to the address below, 

A complete set of applicant availabilities will be 
available to employers: $15 for each category—please 
indicate choice. After the Convention, order from the 
Convention Placement Office, American Psychological 
Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

Mail orders for the printed Availability Notices Place- 
ment Bulletin and the Position Openings Bulletin are 
$1.50 per copy (available August 7). Your check (no 
billing) may be sent to the above address. 


Convention Personnel 


You may wish to contact one or more of these people 
before or during the Convention: 


Board of Convention Affairs: Carl N. Zimet, Division of 
Psychology, University of Colorado School of Medicine, 
Denver, Colorado 80220. 


‘Convention Manager; Theodore G. Driscoll, Jr., Driscoll 
and Associates, 7109 Masters Drive, Potomac, Maryland 
20854. 


Assistant for Convention Management: Candy Won, 
American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Convention Placement Office: Jim Beauter, American 
Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


ps 
4 das 
Provision has been made for a professional child care 
"service during the 1974 Convention. CON-SERV has 
been engaged and will offer an extensive program. 


Parents desiring to use child care facilities must 
preregister no later than July 15, 1974. To pre- 
register, complete the form at the bottom of this page. 
Please note that upon filing of the preregistration form 
and payment of the advance deposit as indicated on the 
form, coN-sERV will provide complete detailed informa- 
tion about the services offered and final registration 
materials necessary to plan for your children's comfort 
and safety. If for any reason your plans change, the 
deposit will be refunded in full if coN-sERV is notified 
of cancellation by August 10. 


Some of the essential features of this service, as 
planned, are indicated below: 


_ e The facility will be located in Braniff Place Hotel 
' and will be open from 8:00 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., August 
30-September 3, 1974. While the cost will be about 
$1.50 per hour per child, APA will subsidize $.75 of this 
cost. Hence, the cost to parents during the daytime 
will be $.75 per hour per child. 
e If there is sufficient need, the facility will remain 
open after 6:30 p.m. until 12 midnight to accommodate 


EE 
parents who may wish to leave their children i 
facility during evening hours. The parents will bea 
the full cost during these hours. If the need for evening 
child care does not justify keeping the facility open 
after 6:30 p.m., personnel at the facility will make eve 
effort to help individual parents locate qualified baby- 
sitters to stay with children in their hotel rooms f 
those who might need this service. In any event, every 
effort will be made by CON-sERV to assist parents with 
evening child care arrangements. 


e During the regular daytime hours, a variety of о 
tional tours will also be offered at modest cost to 
parents. APA will subsidize part of the cost to the ex- 
‘tent of $.75 per hour per child as though the child were _ 
in the facility. e 


e In order to evaluate the child care services at past 
conventions, the Task Force on Convention Child Ca 
would like you to answer the following question: 
(a) What is your general reaction to past child cai 
facilities? (D) What was the least-liked aspect of past 
facilities? (c) What was the most-liked aspect of pas 
facilities? (d) What was needed and not provided ii dr 
past facilities? Please attach your answers to the — 
preregistration form. à Ў 


Preregistration form must be returned no later than July 1 


Name of Parent or Guardian: s E E e e ROBES TERI 
Street мааа ЛО то АЧЕН — o — D ET ENSIS 
City, State, Zip: ee АА еро a А 


Name(s) of children to be registered in the child care facility: 


5, 1974. 


Name Age 


— ne ee 


If your child has a specific problem or handicap that we should be aware of, ues is, speech 
impediment, retardation, epilepsy, etc., please let us know so that we may make the necessary 


provisions. Sane he о TUA ET 
E : 
Please check this box if you are interested in tour information for your child Ll 


X 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


1318 Arabella Street, New Orleans, 
for one cbild or $15.00 for two or 
» Indicate amount enclosed: 


to Ms. Diane Snow, Соп-вегу, 
check in the amount of $7.50 
Make checks payable to “Con-serv- 


Please return this form 
Louisiana 70115, and enclose a 
more children as listed above. 


$ 


NOTE: This is only your preregistration form. Upon 
complete registration materials. 


receipt of this form you will be furnished 
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- as technical and theoretical advances since publication of the 1966 
Standards . Developed under a grant from the Russell Sage Foundation 
by а joint committee composed of members from the APA, the Amer- 

f ational Research Association, and the National Council on 
ment in Education, the revised guidelines are directed equally 


80 pages 

$3.00 APA, AERA, 
and NCME members 
$5.00 nonmembers 
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S 


2; Please indicate the number of persons who.are accompanying you to this Convention but who аге 


a registration form and are not accounted for on another registration form. —. Adults. 


How many of them are planning to attend “any meetings? NT 
y. Please provide the address to which the convention badge is to be mailed. Ве sure to fill in this space 
the same as the information given elsewhere on this form. 


Street Address: 


City, State, Zip Code 
Registration Fee Status (check one): 
$30: Г] Nonmember YA 
s20: [JAPA Member, Fellow, Associate [) Foreign Affiliate E] High School Teacher Affiliate | 


Exempt: [7] APA Dues-Exempt Member Student Nonmember Invited Nonmember Sp 
sempt: E] o Бо ре Bind 1 


Badge Information (Please Print): 
Institution/Company Affiliation 


City and State 


ASE PRINT (CLEARLY) NAME BELOW FOR VISIBLE LOCATOR 
First Name 


advance registration cards Vit. i 
will have to do se onsite In New "s. d 
curd for additional persons who shi 3 
Psychologist from April thro Ne 


registration represents a saving to the re 

| proved the following registration fees for the 1974 € 
| 23.95 
Those Registering in Advance Prior to 


I 


lang Personality, 9 - 5Р551, 10 - Psycho 
 17- Counseling, 18 - Public Service, 19 - 
mer, 24 Philosophical, 25 - Experimenta 
+ 29 - Psychotherapy, 30 - Hypnosis, 
, 35 - Psychology of Women. — 


ae lemma 
uw 


ra DLID 
here if NO accommodations are requesied. 


“Note: Singl s are dt ium. Please s PES А 
а ieee abn E ° SIDES 
OF THIS 


FORM. 


"Type of. Accommodation Requested 3 


Single Room @ $ 


Double Bedroom @ $ 


. Twin Bedroom @ $ .. 


V dE SES gm s pini. -o Parlor Suite @ $. ELS MIL DIA Merc US. SIDE 
[Г] Check here if wheelchair-a sible room is required. 
Sharing a room with....—.......... З - s eget: oto EE IS FOR 
the above will be attending the convention, they must register also unless otherwise exempt.) HOTEL 


irmation to: ame... 
Address n 
GV s » cosets State... .... Zip Code 


Telephone Number Cory THE 
d check fi istration fi d AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
EC a aad йрн АЫ 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Room 601 REVERSE 
Washington, D.C. 20036 SIDE 
lone reservations will be accepted. Advance Registration and Hotel Reservation forms will be IS FOR 
if not accompanied by the check for registration fee where required. 
- PLEASE COMPLETE BOTH SIDES OF THIS FORM ADVANCE 
REGISTRATION, - 
HOTEL AND RATE INFORMATION E 


„ Single Double Twin Person Downtowner 22 30 30 
E Downtown 
| $26 532 $32 $8 Howard Johnson 22 27 27 
- 26 32 32 8 Governor House 16-17 20-22 25-77 
26 зэк A 32 3 La Salle 13 15.50 1 
?3 3 32 4 Le Pavillon 26 32 32 
26 34 34 6 Le Richelieu 22 26 28 
Place D'Arms 18 20-22 22-26 
: OTHER HOTELS Prince Conti 18 24-34 24-34 
‘ j Provincial 18-21 22-25 23,50-25 
llle House , 24.50 25.50 28 Royal Sonesta — 26 32 32 
оп Orleans 24-32 28-36 36-45 4 Saint Louis 5 A 32 
‘Place 18.50-20 . 22.50-24.50 24.50-26.50 3 Tamanaca 1575-1775 17.75-19.75 21.75-23.75 
T 17:22 20-24 21-26 Thunderbird 16-18 18-20 19-22 
hine Orleans. 22.75 27.75 32.75 Vieux Carre 20.50-21.50 24.50-29.50 26.50-30.50 
Poste 26 30 32-35 
Towers 18 24 24 4 *Wheelchair-accessible rooms available. See text for details. 


Rates for suites are regular rates. Rates vary with each hotel and range from $45 to $250. 
Persons requesting family plan accommodations should indicate their requirements on a separate sheet of paper and attach it to the Hows 
ing form. The Housing Bureau will fulfill these requirements if such accommodations are available. 


Divisions are assigned to meeting facilities as follows: 
Fairmont: 1, 2, 5, 10, 15, 16, 27, 30 
Marriott: 3, 6, 7, 14, 17, 20, 23, 25, 28 
У Monteleone: 24, 26 
Royal Orleans: 19, 21 
" Rivergate'Exhibition Center/International Hotel: 8, 9, 12, 13, 18, 22, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 


-- Rivergate Exhibition Center: Placement, Exhibits, Convention Locator System 


ngs for psychologists, you may wish to list them with the APA Convention PI 
below is for this purpose. Additional copies supplied upon request. 
tion will be required for listing in the Convention Placement Bulletin. FEE | 
If you recruit at the Convention, an additional $10.0 
yable ONLY when you register at the Placement O 


_ Placement Bulletin. The box thereo 
- guidance. Only clean typed copy wi 
your job data of the kind and in the 


Number р 
Job title (caps) of openings Degree required or preferred 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST: 1 PhD or MA lacking only PhD thesis. 
$11,000-16,000/12 months. Internship + 2 yrs experience in mental health | 
setting; teaching experience desirable. 
Teach intro clinical psych to interns, 
1 diagnostie & therapeutic activities in u 
Jin area of own interest as time allows. 


dept possible. 
JA Smith, Chairman, Dept Psych, Univ of Erie, Centerville 3, NY. 


See him Aug. 30, 31, Sept. 1, 2, am & pm, or write. 


nurses in university hospital: perfo 
niv mental health clinic; do researe 
Joint appointment in clinic & psych ` 


Tentative interview schedule (Aug. 30-Sept. 2, am &/or pm, Sept. 3 until 1 pm are the available times), 


If none, enter name to whom inquiries may be mailed. 


=- : ` 


dashed line and return to: ^ Convention Placement Office, American Psychological Association 
: JULY 26, 1974 4200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


COMPANY CO See 


used in photo offset printing of the Conventio 
ит space usabl llustration and a work form are provided for you 
. Only clean typed copy within the boundary on the F FORM will be accepted for printing. A service fee 
for listing in the Convention Placement Bulletin. Fee must accompany copy—no billing by АР, 
rge of $3.00 will be made at the Convention for those members who use the Placement 
00 for nonmembers. 4 д я ! 
the kind and іп the order illustrated. Do not skip any lines. Thank you. 


x 


If known, 
convention address, phone Home Address 


LEO SCHOPPMEYER, Fairmont, New Orleans, 529-7111. 3456 Shadygrove Drive, 
Anytown, Ohio. APA member. PhD 1958 U of Minn. 

1963-present: sr clinical psychologist, Fairview Psychiat Hosp, Ohio, diag & 
ther wi children & adults, ехр!1 resch on commun rehab program, teaching ! 
interns. 1960-63: clinical psychol, Brooklyn Mntl Hlth Clinic, NYC, diag & | 
ther incl supvsn of spec classes for retarded. 1959-60: clin psycho, VA Hosp, || 
Mpls, Minn., obj & proj test admin, supvsd therapy after 1 yr internship. | 

paper, 2 articles, Desire supervisory clinical psychology position in 

\forward looking community clinic setting. $18,500. East or midwest. 

[See Aug. 30, 31, Sept. 1, am & pm, or write. 


Du interview schedule (Aug. 30-Sept. 2, am &/or pm, Sept. 3 until 1 pm are the available times). 
If not attending, so indicate. 


— Draft your qualifications here, following the above guidelines. 


FORM—TYPE FINAL COPY OF YOUR QUALIFICATIONS WITHIN BOUNDARY ONLY. 
Check опе category for listing: [7] Academic [J Clinical & Counseling O Industrial & Research 
( heck: Г] Member [Œ Associate [1 High School Teacher Affiliate — [-] Foreign Affiliate Су Student Journal Group 


ee —-‏ کاک ت 
Ee AE qu MET WS OE ee Oe I EP ee en‏ 


tine and return to: Convention Placement Office, American Psychological Association 
^ ee 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


SOME BOOKS JUST 
SELL THEMSELVES 


B 


Childhood @ Adolescence _ 
A PSYCHOLOGY OFTHE GROWING PERSON 


- 


vy 


= e 


~ کت 


—À SS xm = 


==> -[ Josephibione and Joseph Church 
x third edition х 


1973 576 радеѕ $10.95 


RANDOM HOUSE 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 457 HAHN ROAD WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 
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М/ М\/| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


М 200 MADISON AVENUE 


Male Homosexuals 
Their Problems and Adaptations 


MARTIN 5. WEINBERG and COLIN J. WILLIAMS, both of the Institute for Sex Research. 
of Indiana University. The authors examine the problems and adaptations of 
homosexuals in the U. S., Denmark, and Holland with respect to society's Institutlons, 
values and expectations. Drawing on the experiences and feelings of 2,437 homosexuals” 
they discredit old stereotypes and present positive proposals for alleviating the Я 
problems the homosexual faces. “Ап Important study, careful in its concluslons and 

with significant Implications about the effect of societal reactions on the lives and 
feelings of homosexuals. . . . A substantial contribution."—Judd Marmor, M.D., forme 
Vice President, The American Psychiatric Association 


Spring 1974 322 pp. illus. $10.95 


Nonverbal Communication 
Readings with Commentary 


Edited by SHIRLEY WEITZ, The Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research. 
This volume presents twenty-two papers on five areas of nonverbal communication: 
facial expression and visual interaction, paralanguage, body movement and gestures, 
spatial behavior, and multichannel communication. The selections reflect all the 
contemporary perspectives including those of Birdwhistell, Dittmann, Eibl-Eibesfeldt, 
Ekman, Exline, Hall, Kendon, Mehrabian, Scheflen, and Sommer, among others. Each 
sectlon Is preceded by the editor's introduction which discusses significant theoretical 
and empirical directions in each area and the rationale for the selectlon of articles. 


Spring 1974 368 pp. cloth $10.00 paper $4.95 


Children and Adolescents 
Interpretive Essays on Jean Piaget 
Second Edition 


DAVID ELKIND, University of Rochester. In his interpretive essays, David Elkind provides) 
an Introduction to Plaget's work and some of the ways in which his theories can be 
applied In child rearing and education. For this edition he has added two chapters and 
updated the chapter on reading. The first looks at Piaget's many investigations Into 
children's time conceptions including a study of what they think about aging and 
age relations. The second new chapter covers five common misunderstandings about 
how children learn. 


1974 208 pp. cloth $6.95 paper $2.95 


Sight and Mind 
An Introduction to Visual Perception 


LLOYD KAUFMAN, New York University. “This is a remarkable book. It is both broad 
and deep, a combination of qualities seldom achieved; it is a textbook of ideas as Well 
а source of necessary detail. It represents most of the concerns of most perception 
Psychologists, yet it is highly personal and informed by Lloyd Kaufman's own opinions, 
solutions, and theories; it presents highly current research and research issues 

but It does so in the context of persistent classical problems."—Julian Hochberg, 
Columbla University 


1974 560 pp. 258 Illus. $14.95 


The Psychologists 
Volume II 


Edited by T. S. KRAWIEC, Skidmore College. These autobiographical essays reflect the 
personality, outlook, Ideals, and background of several noted contemporary psycholog 
as they each describe their work. Contributors include: Heinz Ansbacher, Josef Brožeki 
Raymond B. Cattell, J. McVicker Hunt, Arthur R. Jensen, Howard H. Kendler, Robert i: 
“Ward Leeper, Gardner Murphy, Charles E. Osgood, Carl Pfaffmann, and Morris S. Vitel 


Spring 1974 400 pp. illus. cloth $9.00 paper $5.95 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 


DEVELOPMENT 
A Cognitive View 
by HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER, 
ELIZABETH SCHWENN GHATALA and 
DOROTHY A. FRAYER 
CONTENTS: Toward a Theory of Conceptual 
Learning and Development. Attending and Dis- 
criminating. Remembering Stimulus Information. 
Generalizing and Higher-Order Operations. Lan- 
guage and Concept Attainment. Using Attained 
Concepts. Conditions of Concept Attainment. 
Validating the Levels of Concept Attainment. Ap- 
plication of the Model. 
1974, 296 pp., $15.00/£7.00 


SENSORY PROCESSES: 

THE NEW PSYCHOPHYSICS 

by LAWRENCE E. MARKS 

CONTENTS: Introduction to Sensory Scaling. 
The Magnitude Estimation Experiment. Sensory 
Magnitude and the Sensitivity of Sensory Sys- 
tems. Temporal Factors in Sensation. Spatial 
Factors in Sensation. Qualitative and Hedonic 
Attributes of Sensation. Interpretations of Sen- 
sory Scales. Units of Measurement. References. 
1974, 348 pp., $17.50/£8.25 


ADVANCES IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 


BEHAVIOR/Volume 8 

edited by HAYNE W. REESE 

CONTENTS: Elaboration and Learning in Child- 
hood and Adolescence. Exploratory Behavior and 
Human Development. Operant Conditioning of 
Infant Behavior: A Review. Birth Order and 
Parental Experience in Monkeys and Man. Fear 
of the Stranger: A Critical Examination. Applica- 
tions of Hull-Spence Theory to the Transfer of 
Discrimination Learning in Children. 

1973, 312 pp., $17.50/£8.00 


ADVANCES IN EXPERIMENTAL 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY/Volume 7 
edited by LEONARD BERKOWITZ 

CONTENTS: Cognitive Algebra Integration The- 
ory Applied to Social Attribution; On Conflicts 
and Bargaining; Compliance, Justification and 
Cognitive Change; Processes in Delay of Gratifi- 
cation; Helping a Distressed Person: Social; Per- 
sonality and Stimulus Determinants. 

1974, in preparation 


MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS AND 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 

edited by JOSEPH R. ROYCE 

This volume covers such topics as: Right an- 

swers to the wrong questions; A re-examination 

of factor analytic personality research and Its 

Contribution to personality theory; Linear regres- 

sion equations as behavior models; Multivariate 

approaches to the study of cognitive styles; and 

од theories of personality and how to test 
ет. 

1973, 592 pp., $23.50/£8.20 


by HARRY 

The book presents the full scope of the organic 
evolution of the vertebrate brain, beginning with 
the earliest endocasts from late Silurian and 
early Devonian times, up to the evolution of the 
hominids and, most recently, modern man about 
250,000 years ago. Dr. Jerison examines such 
subjects as the trend toward the increase in 
relative brain size and its relevancy to intelli- 
gence as an evolving behavloral capacity; the 
evolution of cognitive capacities for representing 
reality, which is treated as a necessary conse- 
quence of neural organization; and the selection 
pressures associated with the major evolutionary 
transitions. 

1973, 496 pp., $25.00/£11.75 


BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION: 
APPLICATIONS TO EDUCATION 
edited by FRED S. KELLER and 

EMILIO RIBES-INESTA 
This book focuses on the application of modern 
reinforcement theory and behavlor modification 
techniques to the problems of education. Topics 
discussed include: the use of behavior modifica- 
tion techniques by minimally tralned primary 
school teachers; relieving the educational defi- 
ciencies of underprivileged children by behav- 
iorally oriented educational technology; and the 
attainment of effective Individualized instruction 
at the university level. 
1974, about 250 pp., In preparation 


HEALTH AND ILLNESS 

A Social Psychological Analysis 

by CLAUDINE HERZLICH 

translated by DOUGLAS GRAHAM 

A Volume in the EUROPEAN MONOGRAPHS 

IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY Series 

CONTENTS: Introduction: The Individual, the 
Way of Life, and the Genesis of Illness. Nature, 
Constraint, and Society, Mechanisms and Usage. 
Health and Illness. llinesses—Dimensions and 
Limits. The Sick and the Healthy. The Social 
Representation of Health and Illness. Concep- 
tions of Illness and Illness Behaviour. The Invalid 
and his Identity. 

1974, 176 pp., $10.00/£3.80 


MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by DONALD LAMING 

This book covers the areas of traditional experi- 
mental psychology in which theories are quanti- 
tative rather than qualitative. In each of these 
areas—human judgement, signal detection, re- 
action times, and learning—there are several 
different theoretical approaches Which can be 
employed. This book presents the principal the- 
orles, paying particular attention to the ideas 
underlying each, and illustrates them with simple 
examples. For the most part, the text is without 
formal mathematical argument, except where 
this is deemed to assist the presentation of some 
important idea. 

1973, 388 pp., $23.00/£8.20 


prices subject to change without notice 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 

A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 
24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 
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From introductory psych to factor analysis, 
. Saunders has the texts that meet your 
; curriculum requirements. 


` Leavitt: 
DRUGS AND BEHAVIOR 


. Ideally suited for undergraduate courses in 
 psychopharmacology, this new text covers 
principles of drug action, drug effects on various 
ypes of behavior, the use of chemotherapy in 
d isorders of emotional health, and the effects of 
~ various foods on behavior. Emphasizing a 
behavioral approach, the author discusses: drug 
toxicity, profiles of drug users, therapy for drug 
abuse, sensation and perception, learning and 
memory, and creativity. By Fred Leavitt, California 
_ State University, Hayward. About 275 рр. lllustd. 
. Ready late Summer. Order no. 5695. 


: Mikulas: | 
CONCEPTS IN LEARNING 


Here's a vital new text devoted to the practical 
- implications of the various issues and principles of 
. learning. The author synthesizes the major animal 
- findings and concepts of classical learning and re- 
lates them to current research in human learning. 
Education, therapy, social issues, and self- 


.. understanding are carefully examined, along with 
. the underlying bases of the physiology of learning. 
+ Ву William L. Mikulas, University of West Florida. 
RES 270 pp. Шиѕїа. Ready August. Order no. 


` Hebb: 3rd Edition 
TEXTBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY 


_ This outstanding introductory text is known for its 
consistent, logical theoretical structure. The em- 
. phasis is on behavior and theory of learning with 
. new material on mental illness; short and long- 
. term memory; the chemistry of memory; and the 
| latest research evidence on perception. By Donald 
O. Hebb of McGill Univ., Montreal. 324 pp. 104 

` figs. $8.50. March 1972. Order no. 4622. 
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DiCaprio: 
PERSONALITY THEORIES: 
Guides to Living 


Designed for courses in adjustment as well as 
personality theory, this valuable new text is 
strongly life-oriented. The author has organized his 
material to cover, in turn, development, learning, - 
needs and motivation, conflict, and the "good" or 
"ideal" existence. In addition, he strongly em- 
phasizes topics that foster an understanding of 
individual behavior and relate directly to effective 
living. By Nicholas S. DiCaprio, John Caroll ¥ 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. About 500 pp. Illustd. 
Ready July. Order no. 3055. 


Gorsuch: 
FACTOR ANALYSIS : 


Approaching factor analysis from an applied pers 
spective, this new book presents component and 
common factor analysis as variants of the general 
linear (matrix) model. Special attention is given to: 
exploratory and hypothesis testing procedures, the 
replication of factors, utilizing computers and 
when to use factor analysis from mathematical and 
statistical models. By Richard L. Gorsuch, Texas 
Christian University. 370 pp. Illustd. $14.95 
January 1974. Order no. 4170. { 


зга Edition 


Torrey: 
A STUDY GUIDE FOR HEBB'S : 
TEXTBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY 1 


develop his own analyses of 
presented in Hebb's text. Include 
choice questions (with answers), com 
illuminating Hebb's major theses, an 
bibliographic references. By Charles C. Eo 
Macalester College. 142 pp. Soft Cover. $2. 
March 1972. Order no. 8881. 


NEST ': 
МН 


sattler: аб M 
ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREN'S 
INTELLIGENCE 


"Here's a definitive new text/reference that is both a 
"practical guide as well as a research and clinical 
“handbook for the individual intelligence testing of 
“children. The text covers test administration, 
scoring, interpretation, report writing, and con- 
sultation. Special chapters are devoted to minority 
group children, the diagnostic process, childhood 
" schizophrenia, mental retardation, organic brain 
damage, learning disabilities, and emotional 
“disturbance. Tests covered include the Stanford- 

Binet, WISC, WPPSI, PPVT, CMMS, Leiter, Quick, 
; PTI, and Slosson. Over 1200 studies are reviewed. 
"Instructors Manual of test items available. By 
- Jerome M. Sattler, San Diego State University. 526 
pp. $13.95. January 1974. Order no. 7943. 


Rosen, Fox & Gregory: 2nd Edition 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An unusual, intriguing text for undergraduates. 
Integrates psychoanalytic theory, experimental 
psychology and practical clinical experience with 
relevant research in related fields. Difficult and 
often controversial subjects are handled from a 
wide range of viewpoints. And every chapter in this 
second edition has been thoroughly rewritten and 
revised. By the late Ephraim Rosen of the Univ. of 
Minn., Ronald E. Fox and lan Gregory, both of 
Ohio State Univ., 516 pp. lllustd. $11.50. March 
1972. Order no. 7696. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


This book offers students the opportunity to read 
the actual writings of major psychologists rather 
than just reading about them. The author groups 
чы major theories of abnormal psychology by the 
(1108 of data they emphasize—biophysical, in- 
rapsychic, phenomenological or sociocultural, 
ae then presents representative papers in which 
leading theorists of each school (such as Sheldon, 
reud, Rogers, and Skinner) discuss the etiology, 

] ооду, and therapy of abnormal behavior. 
Е ы by Theodore Millon, Univ. of Illinois. About 
ad Illustd. About $5.95. Ready April. Order no. 


Millon: New 2nd Edition 
THEORIES OF PERSONALITY & 


№ 


To order—Turn раде апа fill in со 


COMPANY 


hiladelphia, Pa. 19105 


W. B. SAUNDERS 


West Washington Square, Р 


PERSONALITY 
A Biosocial Lea 


This informative, eclectic undergraduate text is... 


ideally suited to the 
normal psychology. 


ming Approach 


student's first course in ab- 
The authors strongly em- 


phasize the development of personality charac- 
teristics—they impart the knowledge by skillfully 
drawing on the student's familiarity with the 
psychologically relevant experiences encountered 
in daily life. They examine all viewpoints, and their 
treatment of the subject matter is unusually wide- 
ranging. Elucidated are all approaches to abnormal 
pehavior—the behavioral, psychoanalytic, 
phenomenological, biophysical, and sociocultural. 


A workbook to acco 


mpany this text will soon be 


available. By Theodore and Renee Millon, both of 
the University of Illinois. About 500 pp. Illustd. 
Just Ready. Order no. 6390. 


Johnson: 


AGGRESSION IN MAN 


AND ANIMALS 


This valuable supplement for any undergraduate · 
course in psychology cuts across disciplinary lines 
to present a broad-based treatment of all aspects - 


of aggressive behav 
author discusses 


ior in man and animals. The 
aggressive tendencies and 


behavior in more than 150 species. He also probes 
current social problems in depth and detail. By 


Roger N. Johnson, 
sey. 269 pp. Illustd. 
Order no. 5160. 


Whittaker: 


Ramapo College of New Jer- не 
Soft Cover. $3.95. April 1972. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN 


PSYCHOLOGY: 


Readings for the Introductory Course 


О. Whittaker of Penna. State Univ. 448 pp. Soft 


Cover. $5.50. Janua 


ry 1972. Order no. 9325. 


upon 
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This stimulating text. 
normal psychology captures the student's interest 
because it pays particular attention to the con- 
ditions most familiar and important to him—the 
‘milder pathological syndromes. These disturbing 
but not disabling disorders, which the student will 
` recognize from his own experience, are presented 
` in such a way that they help the student to under- 
stand the major syndromes. Psychopathology is 
dr Seen as a coherent continuum, ranging from the 
` mildest deviations from the norm to the. most 
. severe psychotic states. By Theodore Millon, Univ. 
of Illinois. 681 pp. lllustd. $10.75. Sept. 1969. 
- Order no. 6385. 


Skinner: NEUROSCIENCE: 
Laboratory Manual 


A comprehensive introduction to the neuroscience 
laboratory for the psychology student. Shows how 

= the neural elements of the brain work and how they 
. Operate together in systems. Describes techniques 
for experiments on the brain, including stereotaxic 
surgery, sites for histological examination, and 

d ‘construction of intracranial implant devices. By 
lames E. Skinner of the Baylor College of 
Medicine. 244 pp. 211 figs. $6.95. Soft Cover. April 
1971. Order no. 8345. 


A Cognitive Approach 
. Here is a new, provocative text which examines the 
way in which we are “programed” by experience to 
react and respond to- various and varied life 
situations. Essential principles are presented and 
applied to areas such as interpersonal perception, 
communicational learning, conformity, self- 
_ esteem, and action and decision. By Ezra Stotland 
_ and Lance Canon, both of the Univ. of Washington. 
eee Illustd. $11.95. September 1972. Order no. 


Please send me the following books on 30-day approval: 
Bill me— О For my personal library 
Title of book Order no. 
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W.B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


Affiliation BUS T 


ingel Sin 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DEV 
IN CHILDREN 

This basic text in child psychology presents 
unique synthesis of chronological and theoretic: 
approaches within a unified viewpoint. The authoi 
have placed their major emphasis on the processes 
of the child's development. They show how 
children acquire language, learn | 
judgements, become socialized. Thus, it builds an 
understanding.of why children develop as they do. 
By Robert D. Singer and Anne Singer, both of the 
Univ. of Calif., Riverside. 437 pp. lllustd. $8.00. 
Oct. 1969. Order no. 8310. 


ELOPMENT 


Wallace: 
PSYCHOLOGY: A Social science 


This highly contemporary text offers а real 
alternative to the traditional survey approach to 
introductory psychology. Focuses on human 
psychology as a Social Science and discusses 
such topics as: racism in America, the ecological 
catastrophe, alienation, violence, population: 
growth, manipulation and power and much more 
By John Wallace of the Univ. of Calif., Irvine. 429 
pp. lllustd. $9.50. January 1971. Order по. 9115. 


Hardyck & Petrinovich:  . 
INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 
FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


An ideal introductory statistics text for students | 
with little or no math background. The authors. 
develop in clear detail the procedures Ol 
descriptive statistics upon which inferences are 
based. Each chapter includes a set of problems, - 
arid examination questions are provided in an 
accompanying Instructor's Manual. Also available 
isa WORKBOOK to accompany the text. By Curtis 
Hardyck, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley; and Lewis. 
Petrinovich, Univ. of Calif., Riverside. Text: 302 
pp. Шиѕїа. $7.50. Oct. 1969. Order no. 4520. Work- 
book: 118 pp. Iilustd. Soft Cover. $3.50. Oct. 1969. 
Order no. 4522. 


Г] For possible adoption 


Course Title Present Text 
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sets better 


The third edition of 
Elements of Psychology offers you: 


e WIDE COVERAGE. More than half the book now covers the areas of social, abnormal, 
personality, developmental, and intelligence. Material on learning, motivation, and 
emotion has been streamlined and brought up to date. Coverage of developmental 
and behavioral genetics has been integrated throughout the text. New topics in- 
clude Altered States of Consciousness; Visceral Learning; Race, Genetics and IQ; 
Genetic Counseling; Biological Clocks; Psychosurgery; Morality, Aggression, and 
Equity. У , 


e AUTHORITY. Current work and thinking on each subject is critically and carefully 
presented. Where needed, expert advice has been obtained (e.g. Dan Slobin on 
Psycholinguistics, Marjorie Honzik on Intelligence, Charles Tart on Altered States 
of Consciousness, Michael Lerner on Genetics, John Kennedy on Perception.) 


e 180 BOXES — MOST NEW OR REVISED. These examine the history of psychology, - 
including classic experiments; frontier areas of research; and topics of unusual 
interest, such as the morality of mercy killing, cross-cultural correlation of child 
rearing practices to the amount of crime in a society, the ethics of psychological 
research on humans, competition and culture, terminal patients learning to accept 
impending death, the psychological basis of humor, and the causes of witchcraft. 


e SUPPLEMENTARY PACKAGE. Semi-programmed student guide, with 2500 fill-in 
questions; behavioral objectives unit workbook, utilizing the Keller method of per- 
sonalized instruction; behavioral objectives instructor's guide, with four mastery 
tests for each unit and 300 multiple choice examination questions keyed to the 
behavioral objectives for each unit; Instructor's Manual with 600 multiple choice 
test items in card form; glossary pamphlet free to each student. 


Elements of Psychology 
THIRD EDITION | 


David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, both of the University of California 
at Berkeley; and Norman Livson, California State University, Hayward; 
with William A. Wilson, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs 


March, 1974 750 pages $11.95 Order Code 31768 . 


ALFRED A.KNOPE ASE 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT . 457 HAHN ROAD, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 
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“By Laopold Bellak, M.D. and pom 
ned to do for the aged w 


S been doing for 25 ars: the’ testing 
ERAT Es » g жап g 
= 16 pictures & manual, $12.50 


ay are 20 million people over 6! jn the 
а well as their pro plemsare growing. 


М j^ T. (аав (you a ciance tot emang hem 


NES ind fc Ip hen S 


THE 
PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC TEST REPORT BLANK 
By Leopold Bellak, M.D. 


Was designed to: 
1 Make test reporting less of a chore. 


2 Provide a somewhat standardized basis for report- 
ing test results. 


3 Provide an orderly transition from primary data to 
diagnostic summary. 


4 Facilitate teaching test reporting. AN 
Envelope with 10 test report Blanks, $4.00 


C.P.S. Co., Inc. 
Box 83, Larchmont, N.Y. 10538 
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UNDERSTANDING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
by James V. McConnell of the University of Michigan 


Comprehensive, dramatic introduction to principles of psychology emphasizing posi- 
tive, constructive and rewarding approach to learning. 

Human behavior analyzed from three points of view: intrapsychic, biological, and 
social / behavior. / 

Fictionalized case histories, experiments and illustrative stories provide intriguing 
preview of chapter content. Topics include: Sperry's split-brain work, Rosenhan's 


work on accurate sanity diagnosis. 
Personal and social concerns fully developed in both textual and fictional material. 
Topics include: biofeedback, Transactional Analysis, human sexuality. 


Research experiments presented from point of view of experimenter (why he/she 
planned it that way) and the subject (how he/she perceived the experiment). 


Running glossary contains definitions of psychological terms, more difficult every- 


day words, related references, author's comments, and chapter,summaries. 


REVIEWER COMMENTS: 

“| was immediately struck by the high readability of the chapters and the fictional vignettes beginning 

and ending each chapter. There is little doubt that J. V. McC. has apprehended his goal: an intro- 

ductory psychology text written for all students." Elliot Entin, Ohio University 

“Overall, 1 ld h hat the k is vi hi h, scholarly and well written, giving signif- 
r would have to say tha work is very thoroug! ly "dents at a variety of intellec- 


icant concepts in a generally interesting manner. It should appeal to stu 
tual levels.” g А d Robert Hoeppner, Orange Coast College 


“My general impression is that you've got a winner.” Charles G. Halcomb, Texas Tech University 
720 Pages/February 1974/$10.95 (tentative) 


Also Available to Accompany the Text— 
STUDENT MANUAL by Lawrence Al Siebert , Oregon State System, 
and Timothy Walter, Rhode Island College e: dy and 
Provides a complete review of the textual material, a series of “prescriptions” on how to zn у ата 
how to pass exams, detailed step-by-step reviews of chapter material, true-false test е antaiia) 
dividual action projects, and readings. 128 Р: February 1974/$2.50 ( 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL by Lawrence Al Siebert and Timothy Walter. | 
Includes chapter summaries, content objectives (major learning points), list of films and sources, and 
suggested class demonstrations. | р 96 Pages/February 1974 
TEST DM mne BOOKLET by Lawrence Al Siebert and asd Walton Geir pard fle 

er i i i r easy asse М 

rue/false and multiple choice questions laid oui sy 320 /February 1974 


Please address your inquiries to: 


Deborah Doty, Department 1731 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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Important New Biofeedback 
Reference Books from Aldine 


THOUGHT AND FEELING: Cognitive Alteration of Feeling States 
edited by HARVEY LONDON and RICHARD E. NISBETT 


This book consists of experimental 
studies that derived from and extend 
Schachter's theory of emotional states 
and Heiders attribution theory. The 
papers deal with a wide variety of 
topics—for example, aggression, bore- 
dom, obesity, the control of pain, and de- 
lusional systems. Each of the authors 


takes the theoretical concept of cog- 
nition and relates it to research heis cur- 
rently doing. Thus the book bridges the 
gap between cognitive theory and the 
utilization of that theory in the applied 
research that is being done today. 


164 pp. $8.95 April 1974 


CARDIOVASCULAR PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY: Current Issues 
in Response Mechanisms, Biofeedback and Methodology 
edited by PAUL OBRIST, A. H. BLACK, JASPER BRENER and LEO V. DICARA 


This book—of original papers by leading 
authorities on the subject—offers the 
first comprehensive overview of the 
entire field of cardiovascular psycho- 
physiology. Part | provides an overview 
of the subject and of the major contem- 
porary measurement techniques. Part 11 
contains experimental studies of car- 
diovascular function dealing with the 
interactive nature of cardiovascular and 
behavioral events. Part III is concerned 
with the operant conditioning of auto- 


— 


BIOFEEDBACK AND SELF-CONTROL, 1973: An Aldine Annual on the - 
Regulation of Bodily Processes and Consciousness 

edited by NEAL E. MILLER, THEODORE X. BARBER, LEO V. DICARA, 

JOSEPH KAMIYA, DAVID SHAPIRO, JOHANN STOYVA. 


These Annuals are the only compre- 
hensive and scholarly sourcebooks 
available on the vital work being done in 
the expanding new fields of biopsy- 
chology, biofeedback, cognitive con- 
trol of bodily processes, and autoreg- 
ulation of consciousness. The 1973 
Annual will be published in June, and 
will contain between 25 and 30 of the 
most important papers written in 1973, 
along with an introductory essay by the 


Also from Aldine 


nomic responses in animals. Part IV 
turns to the human subject, with an; 
analysis of operant autonomic training; 
procedures and the therapeutic use of 
operant conditioning techniques. Part V- 
focuses on heart rate and its relation to 
sensori-motor processes. The book 
ends with a summary by the four editors; 
and a remarkable Bibliography of nearly 
1,000 items. 1 


640pp. $19.50 July 1974 


board of editors synthesizing current de- 
velopments. Annuals for 1970, 1971 and. 
1972, plus the Reader (containing the 
best articles published before 1970, 
$17.50) are also available. 


each Annual: approx. 512 pp. 
$20.00 (institutional rate) 
$14.00 (individual rate) 
$11.75 (text)* 


LSD, MARIHUANA,’ YOGA, AND 
HYPNOSIS 


by THEODORE X. BARBER 
-337 pp. $10.95 1970 


"text edition for classroom use only 
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NEAL E. MILLER: 

Selected Papers, Volumes | and II 

by NEAL E. MILLER 

cloth: both volumes 874 pp. $17.95 - 

1971 il 

paper*: Vol. | 408 pp. $6.75 
Vol. 11 489 pp. $6.75 


Ln ا‎ 


ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


This book deals with selected problems 
of measurement and is organized so 
that, in general, one proceeds from 
problems of data collection to those of 
data analysis. It represents а series of 
studies of topics that are deemed to be 
crucial for the advancement of social 
science research but which have пої re- 
ceived sufficient attention. The purpose 


Other Important New ane 
Psychology Books from Aldine 


is to stimulate further methodological 
research on measurement and to study 
the ways in which knowledge that has 
been accumulated in some fields may be 
generalized so that it may be applied to 
others. 


512 pp. $16.00 cloth 
$8.95 paper* July 1974 


edited by GARY M. MARANELL 


This book provides a broad and detailed 
description of the major processes for 
developing measurement scales. The 
'articles—both classics in the field and 
| the best of modern. work—require no 
great mathematical sophistication, and 
go well beyond the conventional study 
‘of attitudes to the more general uses of 
scaling. They enable the student and re- 
searcher to examine the development of 
measures of scalability and the prob- 
_ lems and weaknesses they present, to 


"SCALING: A Sourcebook for Behavioral Scientists 


become familiar with the development of 

tests of significance for reproducibility 

and scalability and the need for them, 

and to examine the lively history of the 

subject and experience the excitement » 
that can be secured from sharing with a 
creative author the first report of his 
insight. 3 


416 pp. $15.00 cloth 
$7.50 paper April 1974 


зу ан 


This book is the first major effort to pull 
logether the voluminous literature on 
the subject of response effects into a 
Single source, and to develop a model of 
the major kinds of response error and a 
general theory of response effect. The 
| authors present a general framework for 
Studying this problem, and use that 
framework to examine literally hundreds 
of methodological studies, in order to 


RESPONSE EFFECTS IN SURVEYS: A Review and Synthesis 
by SEYMOUR SUDMAN and NORMAN М. BRADBURN 


determine what is known about the 
causes and magnitudes of various types 
of responses. Users and practitioners of 
survey methods in all fields will find the 
book useful as a summary statement of 
important principles of sound research 
methods and a guide to the im- 
provement of survey work. 


264 pp. $11.50 June 1974 


BEHAVIOR: THE CONTROL OF 
PERCEPTION : 

by WILLIAM T. POWERS 

820 рр. $8.95 cloth 1973 


n Tm 
text edition for classroom use only 


кз 


1N3W3un 


SEXUAL CONDUCT: The Social 
Sources of Human Sexuality 

by JOHN H. GAGNON and WILLIAM 
SIMON 

328 pp. $8.95 cloth 1973 


529 South Wabash Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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) ATALOG мо поо 


“payee” 


Revised 1973 


a CATALOG 
OF зсимінк амо 
LABORATORY WTTRUMNT 
пов THE UP ICN 


J Stress Related Disorders 
О Physical Therapy and Rehabilitation 
O Brain-Wave Training 

О Right Brain, Left Brain Training 

O Psychosomatie Dysfunction 


` Conscious control over the autonomic systems of the body is the promise which 
biofeedback training offers to medicine, therapy, and research. The potential 
applications of this new methodology have opened some of the most interesting 
avenues in psychological investigation. 
One of the most widely used applications is the feedback of myo-electric 
activity for the release of muscular tension in the head, neck, and back. With 
the guidance of a professional, the subject or patient Jearns to use the feedback 
signal as an indication of muscle relaxation. The state of deep muscle 
relaxation is a necessary condition for many varieties of therapy and training. 


For more information write or call: 


Faulkner Street/No. Billerica, 


۴ . Mass. 01862 7 t.Z 617-667-3826 
CORPORATION — 2^ Dep : 


Teaching children to think is universally 
regarded as the most important function of 
education. But how can this ideal be translated 
irito effective classroom activities, especially at 
the primary and pre-primary level? In response 
to this challenge, Hans G. Furth, noted psy- 
chologist and student of Jean Piaget, and Harry 
Wachs, a practicing optometrist with experi- 
ence in special education, have developed a 
unique curriculum, using Piaget's seminal 
theories as their base. Their design permits 
freedom with the structure of the learning 
games described in detail in their new book. 
Tested in actual teaching situations, using only 
the simplest equipment, suitable for home as y 
well as school use, and designed to offer D 
maximum flexibility, these games provide a 

unique and practical way to make thinking 

> part of every young child's education. 


Illustrated, $8.95 


Ed THINKING GOES TO SCHOOL | 


= PIAGET'S THEORY IN PRACTICE à 
Hans G. Furth and Harry Wachs di 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY - 
PRESS re 
200 Madison Ave. ie 
New York, N.Y. 10016 - 
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Xerox Individualized Publishing 
is good for the economy. 
It saves money. 


How does Xerox Individualized Publishing (XIP) save money? Lots of ways. XIP 
lets you compile a custom anthology with the help of our extensive catalog and 
trained editorial staff. Since you create exactly the Reader/text you want, your stu- 
dents have all required materials in just one volume and only have to buy one book. 
There is no restriction on the amount of original material you may include, so you can 
go easy on the duplicating budget and put course outline, paper topics, comments, 
questions, or your own unpublished work all between one set of covers. Our catalog 
lists and describes the best popular and scholarly articles and book excerpts in your 
field, so you don't have to spend a lot of money on reprints and periodicals. Our 
trained staff does all retrieval and production work, so your valuable time is your own 
to enjoy. We secure permission and pay the royalty fee for each article, so a XIP 
` Reader/text is completely legal; no lawsuits. 


So do your bit for the economy, Become a XIP editor today. Fill in this coupon and 
mail it to us: Xerox College Publishing, 191 Spring Street, Lexington, Mass. 02173. 


1... Please send me the Comprehensive Psychology catalog А 
. ... Please send me the General Psychology/Human Behavior topical catalog 
-  . Please have a sales representative call on me 


Xerox College Publishing 
191 Spring Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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It's only four months old, but Patricia Niles Middlebrook's 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MODERN LIFE 


is fast becoming the leading text in its field. Here’s why: 


“Middlebrook relates everyday experience with hard core lab studies of social psy- 
chological phenomena. It’s hard to find these two together without the loss of some 
information. But Middlebrook accomplishes this flow that most books do not.”— Carl 
Greenberg, Wayne State University ; 


“It's very good." — Н. C. Triandis, University of Illinois 


*| am very impressed with Middlebrook's ability to integrate the very latest research 
findings in so many areas, The chapter on altruism is quite well done and an im- 
portant addition."— Ronald L. Cohen, Bennington College, Vermont 


“An authoritative and well written presentation of social psychology for undergradu- 
ates. The book should become a classic in its field."—John А. Silvestro, State Uni- 
versity College at Fredonia, New York 


“Most dynamic text | have reviewed: uses every technique and feature to encourage 
and motivate students to read not only text but do further research.” = Cecil P. Jones, 
Daytona Beach Community College, Florida 


"A creative, lively, and integrative book with high readability and coverage i 
relevant topics. Students will find it intriguing and thought provoking."—Raymond Р. 
Paloutzian, University of Idaho 


“I had already chosen another text before | received the book you sent. | was sut- 
ficiently impressed with it to revise my order. The section on altruism particularly is 
as comprehensive and up to date as one could hope for."—lIra Silverman, University 
of Rhode Island y 


Social Psychology and Modem Life 


Patricia Niles Middlebrook, Central Connecticut State College 
November, 1973 ^ 700 pages $1095 Order Code 31726 
Write for your free copy, stating course title, enrollment, and decision date. 


ALFRED A.KNOPF 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 457 HAHN ROAD, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 
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SELECTED PAPERS OF 


DAVID — 
WECHSLER 


by DAVID WECHSLER 


with Introductory material by 
ALLEN J, EDWARDS 


Here is a comprehensive, wide ranging 
compendium of the work of one of the 
twentieth century’s foremost psycholo- 
gists—David Wechsler. Perhaps best 
known as the author of the WAIS, WISC, 
and WPPSI, Wechsler has made impor- 
tant contributions to many areas of the- 
oretical and clinical psychology. This 
book reflects that breadth, ranging as it 
does from his earliest work in experi- 
mental psychology to his later concerns 
with the very nature of intelligence and 
its role in the modern world. 


Among the original concepts and impor- 
tant problems discussed in the book are: 
e Non-intellective factors in intelligence 
• Global intelligence 
• The use of deviation IQ at all age 
levels 
e The difference between machine and 
human intelligence 
• The range of human capacities 
• The role of intelligence in the modern 
world 


This book will be both fascinating and 
valuable to all clinical, school, and coun- 
selling psychologists, personality psy- 
chologists, and.users of the Wechsler 
Scales of Intelligence. 

1974, In preparation 


© 
ACADEMIC 


n 


ork and L 


111 FIFTH AVENUE. N. Y. 10003 
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The first thing 
we did with our 
Human Development 
Series... 


|. Wasto find 
a good-looking hero. 


You see, our film strip series deals with real people— 
not cartoon characters. And through these real people 
you are offered a challenging look at the first 272 years 
of life — the crucial years. 

Effects of day care centers . . . sequence of language 
acquisition . . . effects of sensory stimulation on 
| intellectual and emotional development. Human 
Development offers a provocative Old-vs-New 
cross-section of the theories and findings of the most 
noted authorities, including Piaget, White, Kagan 
and Bower. 

Designed for students of education, psychology, home 
economics, and the social sciences, Human 
Development is far less expensive than movies — and 
far too important to overlook. 


Records $350. Cassettes $371. 


Free 14-Day Preview: Records. Cassettes. 


Brochure l 


| Complete Unit—Color Filmstrip with: 
| 
| 


Name. a 
Title/Dept. 
Institution. 


Address. 
J City. State. Zip. 


CONCEPT MEDIA 
1500 Adams Avenue, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 
Phone 714/549-3347 


FOR THE HUMANISTIC APPROACH 


From Holt, Inenart 
READINGS IN PERSONALITY 
Edited by Harriet N. Mischel and Walter Mischel, both of Stanford University А 
This collection of articles presents major theories, issues, and research in personality. While the selec- 
tions parallel the organization of Mischel: INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY, this book has been 
designed to serve as a complete independent volume. Extensive introductory material is provided to aid 
the reader in understanding the concepts presented by the individual articles. Selections in Part | offer 
samples of some of the major theoretical orientations to personality and their associated assessment 
techniques and applications. Part Il covers personality development and basic processes. 


1973/494 pages/$6.95 paper 


INTRODUCTION TO PERSONALITY 

Walter Mischel, Stanford University 

“Viewed strictly as a teachable undergraduate text, Mischel's new volume seems better organized, more 
clearly presented, and the most effective new work. While it carries a social learning, behaviorist ori- 
entation, it presents the major issues in the field in a succinct and remarkably pointed fashion so that 
the more humanistically oriented instructor can use the book to good advantage.” Jerome L. Singer, 
Yale University, from the 1972 ANNUAL REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Instructor’s/Test Manual 
1971/544 pages/$11.00 


MAINSTREAM PSYCHOLOGY: A Critique 

Benjamin M. Braginsky, Wesleyan University, and Dorothea D. Braginsky, Fairtield University 
MAINSTREAM PSYCHOLOGY reviews and analyzes the role of psychology as a profession and as a 
social force. Avoiding technical jargon, the book includes an analysis and critique of the methodology, 
theories and practices of psychology with particular focus on behaviorism and humanism. The book 
provides a social psychological model for understanding and evolution and development of the field, and 
integrates disparate criticisms of psychology and other social sciences into one comprehensive framework. 


March 1974/192 pages/$4.50 paper; $7.95 hard cover (tent.) 


BEHAVIORAL SELF-CONTROL 


Carl Thoresen, Stanford University, School of Education, and 
Michael J. Mahoney, Pennsylvania State University 


As man becomes more concerned about the advances of systematized behavior control, the importance 
of personal freedom and humanistic choice become more apparent. BEHAVIORAL SELF-CONTROL points 
out that the technology of behavior change can be meaningfully and productively self-applied toward 
personalized goals. Blending humanistic concerns and behavioral means, this interdisciplinary book offers 
а comprehensive data-oriented review and evaluation of existing theory and research on self-control. 


January 1974/192 pages/$3.65 paper (tent.) 


THE PERSON IN PSYCHOLOGY SERIES Edited by Theodore R. Sarbin,University of California, Santa Cruz 
NEW | 

HOW TO DO PSYCHOTHERAPY AND HOW TO EVALUATE IT: A Manual for Beginners 

John M. Gottman, Indiana University, and Sandra В. Leiblum, Rutgers Medical School 


Integrating behavioral, cognitive, and systems psychotherapies, this book 1) provides a step-by-step over- 
View of the process of psychotherapy; 2) integrates behavioral and dynamic AE ЫНЫ ыа 
Jargon in telling the therapist what he can do and in what situation; 4) suggests ways of evaluating 
therapy; and 5) is a directory of other useful sources. 

January 1974/192 pages/$3.50 paper (tent.) 


ALSO IN THE SERIES— 
THE CONCEPT OF SELF by Kenneth J. Gergen, Swarthmore College 1971/128 pages/$3.00 paper 
AGGRESSION AND ALTRUISM by Harry Kaufmann, Hunter College 1970/176 pages/$3.50 paper 


SEX AND IDENTITY by B. G. Rosenberg, University of California, Berkeley and 
Brian Sutton-Smith, Teachers College, Columbia University 4972/113 pages/$3.00 paper 


BELIEFS AND VALUES by Karl E. Scheibe, Wesleyan University 1970/160 pages/$3.50 paper 


Deborah Doty 


Addres: inquii Dept. AP174 wi 
S your inquires to HOLT; RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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Staff positions in California State hospitals, adult 
and youth correctional institutions. 


These positions require doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology with approved internship. 


Progressive salary program and civil service benefits. 


Please write: Medical Personnel Services 


State Personnel Board 


801 Capitol Mall 


Sacramento, CA 95814 


Volume 2, No.2 


_ Contents 


EVE V. CLARK 

(Stanford University) 
Non-linguistic strategies and the 
acquisition of word meanings 


Discussions 


P. C. VAN DUYNE 
(University College, London) 

__ A short note on Evans’ criticism 
of reasoning experiments and his 
matching response hypothesis 


Subscription 

Institutions 
. Private persons 
- Students 


rates: 

$ 24.00 Dfl.68 
$17.00 Dfl.43 
$ 10.00 Dfl.28 


EAE ае ау [Ї! 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


JEAN-PAUL BOONS 

(University of Paris) 
Acceptability, interpretation and 
knowledge of the world: 

Remarks on the verb PLANTER (to 
plant) 


PHILIP G. ZIMBARDO 
(Stanford University) 

On the ethics of intervention in 
human psychological research. 
With special reference to the Stan- 
ford prison experiment 


* For sales within the Netherlands, B.T.W. is 
to be added. The Dutch guilder price (Dfl.) is 
definitive; equivalents are approximate and 
subject to exchange rate fluctuations. 


Postage to be added per volume $ 2.40; for airmail delivery $ 8.00. 
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HARRIS B. SAVIN 

(University of Pennsylvania) — — 
Meanings and concepts: A review. 
of Jerrold J. Katz' Semantic theory 


HARRIS B. SAVIN 
(University of Pennsylvania) 
Ethics for gods and men 


mouton 

p.o. box 482 

the hague 

the netherlands 


— Kendler's Third Edition of gase : 
BASIC PSYCHOLOGY is R We say, decide for yourself. 


can also be studied in relation to 
meaningful social issues. f 


They're saying that Howard 


even better than the Second 


Edition. Write today for a complimentary 


A 


copy of BASIC PSYCHOLOGY, 
Third Edition. Upon re- 
` quest, we'll also enclose 
the supplements: 
STUDY GUIDE for 
BASIC PSYCHOLOGY - 
by Tracy Kendler and the - 
UNIT WORKBOOK for . 
P.S.I. by Jeffrey Corey and — 
gs James McMichael. | 
E & WA. BENJAMIN INC. — 


EC P 2125 Sand Hill Road 
ass Menlo Park, CA 94025 


They say it emphasizes the 
scientific method in the 
context of significant 
human behavior, inte- 
grating three main 
themes: (1) The study 
of psychology must 

€ based on evidence, 
(2) All major principles 
and psychological 
theories should be fairly re- 
Presented, and (3) Psychology 


у 
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VOLUME 29 NOVEMBER, 1973 


CoNTENTS 


Early Recollections 


Adler's Interpretation of Early Recollections: Historical Account 
y $ 
HEINZ L. ANSBACHER | 


Individual Psychological Significance of First Childhood Recollections 
PAuL SCHRECKER . 


The Early Recollections of Adler, Freud and Jung 
Hanorp Н. Моѕлк and Ricuarp Roya. КОРР 


Birth Order 3 
Immediate Elder Sibling as a Factor in Task Performance DENNIS ANGELINI | 
Birth Order and Illness Behavior Huserr WEINER 


Purposes of Delusions and Hallucinations... Harotp Н. Mosax and Samueu J. FLETCHER 


Games Married Couples Play: Adlerian View : 
GERALD J. Mozpzierz and Tuomas J. LOTTMAN 


Some Modern Paintings and Their Painter 


Reflections on the Psychological Meaning of Copernicus 


Proceedings of the 21st Annual Meeting of the American Society of Adlerian Psychology 


Proceedings of 12th International Congress of Individual Psychology 


Book Reviews—Book Notes—News and Notes 


И 


i Published semi-annually S 
Subscription price $5.00 à Single copies $2.75 


Order from 


Journal of Individual Psychology, University of Vermont, John Dewey Hall 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
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by John R. Baker 


Written with a thoroughness uncharacteristic 
in the usual treatment of this subject, Race is 
the only book which embraces history, biology, 
paleontology, the ancestry of man, his ascent 
to civilization, and the psychology of race. 


"No book known to me tries to encompass 
everything relevant to the idea of race with 
such thoroughness, seriousness and honesty." 

—Sir Peter Medawar 


^With Professor Baker's book we have at last 
a compendium of biological facts about the 
various groups of men—a compendium which 
can provide a factual basis for discussions of 
racial differences."—René Dubos 


“A most impressive display of profound schol- 
arship and vast erudition... essential.” 
—Arthur R. Jensen 


"A tough-minded scholar and scientist (biol- 
ogy) attacks the subject with a fresh vocabu- 
lary and clearly defined terms and assails a lot 
of old clichés."—Publishers Weekly 


Illustrated, $15.00 


OX FORD U NIVERSITY PRESS 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
IN CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


by 
Theodora Abel 
clinical psychologist 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. TESTING 
IN CULTURAL. CONTEXTS 


Difficulties in cross-cultural testing are ex- 
amined. Emphasis is placed on projective 
testing in different cultures. 

paper, $3.45; cloth, $7.50 


CREATIVITY 
THEORY AND RESEARCH 


edited by 
Morton Bloomberg 
Western Conn. State College 


Authoritative insight into recent progress 
made on the nature and nurture of the 
creative person. Book of readings. 

paper, $4.95; cloth, $12.50 


THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


by 
Howard B. Kaplan 
Baylor College of Medicine 


Sociological concepts are set forth of 
patterns in mental illness considered to 
be patterns of social behavior. 

paper, $2.95; cloth, $7.50 


order from 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESS 


263 Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. 06513 


A New Book! HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: The 
Span of Life. This new text uniquely covers 
the entire life cycle—from conception through 
old age and death. It encompasses emotional, 
moral and social factors, as well as physical 
growth and development, in a descriptive 
rather than experimental approach. A glossary 
of terms is included. By GEORGE KALUGER, 
Ph.D.; and MERIEM FAIR KALUGER. April, 
1974. Approx. 336 pages, 44 illustrations. 
About $9.95. 


A New Book! HUMAN EXPERIENCE: A Psy- 
chology of Growth. Covering all aspects of the 
life cycle, this new text deals with fundamental 
psychological concepts as well as unique con- 
siderations such as adjustments to dramatic 
changes in lifetime styles; relationships and 
conflict; etc. By RONAL G. POLAND, Ph.D. 
February, 1974. 288 pages plus FM I-XII, 
7” x 10”, 31 illustrations with graphic ab- 
stractions by KAREN SWEIKHARDT. Price, 
$7.95. 


A New Book! ISSUES IN PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Centered on current and of- 
ten controversial issues, this excellent book 
of readings reflects the recent research and 
thinking of distinguished scientists. Articles 
explore the physiology of dreaming, memory 
storage processes, evolution of sleep, etc. 
Edited by FRANCIS LEUKEL. January, 1974. 
340 pages plus FM I-VIII, 7" x 10", 132 il- 
lustrations. Price, $6.95. 


A New Book! INTERVENTION IN HUMAN 
SERVICES. The first human service training 
text to focus on skills development, this new 
book blends the experimental and didactic to 
build basic skills of observation, recording, 
and reporting, then more complex skills of in- 
terviewing and counseling. Case studies are 
provided. By EVELINE D. SCHULMAN. May, 
1974. Approx. 264 pages, 7" x 10", 24 illus- 
trations. About $7.50. 

INSTRUCTOR'S NOTE: To receive a complimentary 
copy for firsthand evaluation, write to the Textbook 
Department mentioning your position, course, and en- 


rollment. IM os BY 


TIMES MIRROR 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
11830 WESTLINE INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 83141 


THE POWER OF PLAY 


Frank and Theresa Caplan. Dedicated to the notion that play is the single most important learning 
tool for children, this book from the founders of Creative Playthings is “ап exceptionally well-written 


discourse on a vit 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Roger Lewin. Written in a lively style, this book explains how the nerves and brain work together. It 
confronts the questions and issues that make neurology the most exciting field of biology in the 
1970's. A Doubleday Anchor Original. Paperbound, $1.95 


THESE ARE MY SISTERS 


Lara Jefferson. One woman's experience as an inmate of a Midwestern mental institution, “а fasci- 

nating and interesting document."—A. Alvarez. “A powerful, true book. It vibrates with authenticity.” 

—Joanne Greenberg, who, as Hannah Green, wrote ‘I. Never Promised You a Rose Garden." 
Hardcover, $7.95 


ally important subject."—Library Journal. Paperbound, $3.95 


WHAT IS MEDITATION? 


Edited by John White. Drawing on a wide variety of sources, this is the first book on meditation to 
offer a comparative approach, so that for the first time readers can evaluate the varlous methods— 


Christian, Buddhist, secular; East and West—for themselves. A Doubleday Anchor Original. 
; Paperbound, $2.50 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Revised and Expanded Edition 


Charles Brenner, M.D. Widely considered the standard text in its field, this book has now been up- 
dated and considerably expanded by its author. “Probably the most comprehensive and lucid book 
written for the layman on psychoanalytic theory since Freud's A General Introduction to Psychoanal- 
ysis itself.” —New Republic. Paperbound, $2.50 


THE MALNOURISHED MIND 


Elie Shneour; Foreword by Lee Salk. A new perspective on the raging controversy over race, diet and 
IQ. “Dr. Shneour has performed a major service."—Sen. Edward M. Kennedy. “A remarkable book. 
—Dr, Stephen Zamenhot, U.C.L.A. Hardcover, $6.95 


FROM POVERTY TO DIGNITY 


A Strategy for Poor Americans 


Charles Hampden-Turner. This book combines carefully articulated theories of racial and social 
emancipation, with an original scenario which could empower America's oppressed minorities. A call 
to all Americans to renew our own freedoms by freeing others. Hardcover, $8.95 


THE SECOND SIN Ў 


Thomas Szasz. Now in paperback, the most accessible, witty and engaging book to date from the 
psychiatrist The New York Times called "the most Controversial figure In te profession today» 
These aphorisms and short pieces deal with marriage, sex, drugs, mental illness and other matters. 
We urge this upon you as we would La Rochefoucauld, Voltaire, Bierce or Mencken. The Kirkus 
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Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 11530 
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Membership Kegister 


Ш Alphabetized listing E 


• 37,000 APA members (including the newly 
elected 1974 members) 


Contents: 


e Updated mailing addresses 


e Current membership status and divisional 
affiliations for 1974 


E Divisional membership lists, 


including the 2 new divisions: The Psychology of 
Women and Population Psychology 


{ APA MEMBERSHIP REGISTER 


Ш Updated Rosters of the ABPP and 
ABPH diplomates 


Published as a supplement to the 
1973 APA Biographical Directory 
by the American Psychological Association 


To order the REGISTER complete the order form below and mail with your payment to: Order Department, 
American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 


American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


$  .  .— enclosed for. copy(ies) of the 1974 APA Membership Register. 


Member price $6.00 per copy Nonmember and Institution price $12.00 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE _ ZIP. 


Payment must accompany orders of $15.00 or less 
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Explore the mind 


with Wiley-Interscience books 


1. SIMULATION IN HUMAN SYSTEMS: 
Decision-Making in Psychotherapy i 

By Richard Bellman and Charlene Paule Smith, both 
of the University of Southern California 

A volume in the Wiley-Interscience series in Opera- 
tions Research, edited by David B. Hertz 

Illustrates certain contemporary mathematical con- 
cepts and methods applied to decision processes 
occurring in a human interaction system; introduces 
the powerful and versatile technique of simulation; 
and describes how computers may be used to in- 
crease the effectiveness of simulation processes used 
in research and teaching. 

0 471 06414-9 1973 $13.95 


2. AFTER SUICIDE 

By Samuel E. Wallace, New York University 

Foreword by Theodore Caplow 

How did twelve women survive their husbands' sui- 
cides? Exploring the experience of women confronted 
with this loss, Samuel E. Wallace shows how people 
confront, experience, and live through life-threatening 


crises. 
0 471 91865-2 1973 269 pages $9.95 


3. NEW APPROACHES TO PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEASUREMENT 

Edited by Paul Kline, University of Exeter 

Describes all the major areas of theory, technique, 
and application in psychological measurement. 

0 471 49120-9 1974 264 pages $15.95 


4. EVALUATING TREATMENT ENVIRONMENTS: 

A Social Ecological Approach 

By Rudolf H. Moos, Stanford University 

A volume in the Wiley-Interscience series in Health, 
Medicine, and Society, edited by David Mechanic 
Offers new, unique methods for evaluating the social 
milieus of both hospital and community treatment 
programs. 

0 471 61503-X 1974 388 pages $15.95 


5. PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS AND PERSONAL 
CONSTRUCTS: A Study of Friendship Formation 

By Steven W, Duck, University of Lancaster, England 
What are the causes of attraction, of friendship, of 
love or of marital choices? Why do we get on better 
with some people than we do with others? This book 
answers these and other questions of everyday impor- 
tance, and discusses the specific problem of how 
friendships develop. 

0 471 22356-5 1974 192 pages $12.00 


Е ваа NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT 

n Radford and Andrew 

East London Polytechnic Mates 

A general text on thinking. Discusses creative think- 

ing, language and thought, imagery, models, and тоге. 
170476-8 1974 432 (approx.) $16.50 (tent.) 


` T. FORMATIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS: 
a Long-Term AT&T Study of Managerial Lives 
Pa Bray, Richard J. Campbell, and Donald 
RUE of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Presents information on the 
growth and development 
SEE managers during their first eight years of em- 
provient in the Bell System, The book is thorough, 
ne Ша focruitment of the young managers, what 
28у ere like upon employment, and changes in their 
| ү motivation, and personal lives. 
1 09810-8 1974 236 pages $12.95 


205 pages 


8. THE CHANGING SCHOOL SCENE: CHALLENGE 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 

By Leah Gold Fein, American Board of Professional 
Psychology 

Foreword by Samuel M. Brownell 

A volume in the Wiley series on Personality Processes, 
edited by Irving G. Weiner 

Explores the innovative, experimental, and compensa- 
tory programs in the public schools. Gives special 
attention to the changes and problems of schools in 
deprived areas. 

047125694-3 1974 336 pages (approx.) 


à. THE erus OF THE INFANT ON ITS CAREGIVER, 
lume 

By Michael Lewis, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Leonard A. Rosenblum, State University of New York 
A volume in the Wiley-Interscience series The Origins 
of Behavior, edited by Michael Lewis and Leonard A. 
Rosenblum 

Examines the effect that the infant may have on its 
caregiver. Focuses particularly on the infant as a 
source of the formation, regulation, and even the ma- 
levolent distortion of the caregiver's behavior. | 
0 471 53202-9 1974 288 pages (approx.) $14.95 (tent) _ 


10. THE LOGIC OF THE LIVING BRAIN: An Enquiry 
into the Neural Correlates of the Higher Brain 


Functions 

By G. Sommerhoff, University College, London 
Analyzes the higher brain functions as phenomena 
sui generis, thus breaking away from facile compari- 
sons with servomechanisms, computers, and ‘intelli- 
gent machines.’ At the same time it shows how the 
phenomena may be conceived in neural terms. A 
0 471 81305-2 1974 440 pages (approx.) $15.95 (tent.) , 


In Press 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 

a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 à 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
Prices subject to change without notice. — , 


r ; 1 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCE, Dept, 952, P.O. Box 4569, 
Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Gentlemen: Please send me the book(s) whose 
| number(s) І have checked: - 


1 2 n3 n4 
| (1-08414-9) (1965-2) (1-49120-9) (1-61503-Х) | 


l 6 n7 Le 
| abes) (1.701768) (1-095109) 25098) 


9 g 10 
(5029) (1-81305-2) 


O My check (money order) for $. is enclosed. 
| Please bill me. (Restricted to the continental 


I city. 
state and local taxes where applicable. 
| md subject to change without notice. 092-A4459- 
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“Iconic O® 
Communication 


An Annotated Bibliography 

W. H. HUGGINS and 

DORIS R. ENTWISLE 

Iconics is the study of communication via 
visual forms whose meaning is conveyed in 
the forms themselves rather than by some 
arbitrary convention. Focusing on how 
visual images may communicate informa- 
tion to human beings, the study pulls to- 
gether concepts from perception, psy- 
chology, social anthropology, education, 
and computer graphics. The authors assert 
that portrayal of concepts via moving 
images and symbols of a radically new 
genre could mean a revolution in educa- 
tion, psychology, and other areas. The 
authors also assert that graphic images will 
increasingly be used to create visual in- 
formation not previously perceivable in the 
natural environment. $8.50 


W Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md. 21218 


Clinical 
Research 
Associate 


to assist in clinical investigation of new and 
marketed psychotropic and other CNS drugs. 
Position requires sound background in clinical 
psychology and research plus some knowledge of 
inferential statistics. Some travel. Ph.D. pre- 
ferred, but will consider M.A. or M.S. with 
exceptional qualifications. Experience in clinical 
psychopharmacology desired but not required. 
Suburban New York area. € We offer competitive 
salary and excellent fringe benefits. Send curric- 
ulum vitae and salary expectations in confidence 
to: Dr. Mel P. Bishop, Associate Director, Clinical 
Research, 


LEDERLE 
LABORATORIES 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Pearl River, N.Y. 10965 


An Equal Opporlunity Employer, Male/Female 


Lederle 
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“TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS: 
A WORKSHOP 


Stanley Woollams, M.D., 


Psychiatrist and 
ITAA Teaching Member 


Cranbrook Campus, near Detroit 


JULY 27-AUGUST 2 


First day, TA—101, On subsequent days, 
demonstration & experiential sessions, use 
of techniques, and skill development. 
Michigan State University credit. 


For details: Bert Thomas, School of Social 
Work, Michigan State University, E. Lan- 
sing, MI 48824 (telephone: 517—353- 
7237). 


CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST (Ph.D.) 


Milwaukee County 
Mental Health Center 


Comprehensive psychiatric facility for children and 
adults located in suburban Milwaukee. Openings 
in our newly opened Child and Adolescent Treat- 
ment Center and also in adult service. Flexibility 
required to fit in community psychiatry orientation. 


Requires completion of an approved one-year in- 
ternship or one year's supervised experience and 
eligible for Wisconsin licensing. For assignment to 
children's service internship or one year's work ex- 
perience must have been in a children's facility. 
Beginning salary $15,920 to $19,050. Private 
practice permitted. Send vita to: 


John V. Liccione, Ph.D. 
Chief Psychologist 
9191 Watertown Plank Rd. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 53226 
(414) 257-7508 


MENTAL HEALTH 


ISSUES 


AND THE URBAN POOR 


Edited by Dorothy A. Evans and William Claiborn 
Pergamon General Psychology Series, Volume 44 


Provides an in-dep: 
The crucial issues in the status ani 
by the major figures in 
discuss the major theoretical and 
of service to the urban poor. The result is a maj 


community mental health. Important workers suci 
practical issues in the delivery of service, the training of service, and the evaluation 
ior sourcebook for training mental health workers. 


th analysis of the problems that the mental health fields are having in serving the urban poor. 
d future of mental health service to the poor are presented in a series of papers 


as Reiff, Lerner, Riessman and Billingsley 


CONTENTS 


Introduction. Social Action and Community Mental 
Health. The Social Responsibility of Community 
Mental Health Centers; Robert Reiff. Victim Blame 
and Mental Health. The Struggle for Mental Health; 
Andrew Billingsley. Consumer Sensitive Program 
Planning and Evaluation. Service Effectiveness and 
the Problem of Evaluation; Frank Riessman. 

Social Values and Mental Health Practices, Is Psy- 
chotherapy Relevant to the Needs of the Urban Poor? 
Barbara Lerner. Mental Health and Social Systems. 
Community Mental Health From a “Change Agent” 
Point of View; Lawrence Schlesinger. Federalism and 
Funding of Mental Health Programs, National Trends 


200 pages (approx.) 


in the Financing of Mental Health Programs; Henry 

A. Foley. Toward an Equitable Therapy for the Poor. 

A Missing Component in Mental Health Services to 

the Urban Poor; Services In-Kind-to Others; Carl 
Goldberg and Joyce D. Kane. Community Based Train- 
ing. Training Residents in Outer Space; Jules M. Ranz 
and Peter B. Dunn. A Model of Service to Youth. Making 
Innovative Community Mental Health Programs Market- 
able; Milton F. Shore. Advocacy and Activism.The Role 
of Advocacy in Community Mental Health: Two Case. 
Presentations; Zelda A. Wolpe. Summary and Conclu- 
sions, 


1974 


ISBN 0-08-017831-6 (hardbound) $10.00 (tent.) 
ISBN 0-08-017830-8 (softbound) $ 5.95 (tent.) 


CREATING CHANGE 
IN MENTAL HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS 


By G.W. Fairweather, D.H. Sanders, L.G. Tornatzky and R.N. Harris, Jr. 
Pergamon General Psychology Series, Volume 42 


Presents a national experiment that systematically evaluates the social change process. 250 mental hospitals parti- 
cipated in an experiment whose purpose was to establish an innovative mental health program in each community 
as an alternative to the mental hospital. The result was a new community model, called the lodge society, which 
evolved from the five year experiment. 

The experiment: 1) Explored how mental hospitals can be persuaded to adopt the new model. 2) Discovered the 
most effective techniques to implement the lodge society once the program is adopted. 3) Explored how the lodge 


society may be extended to other mental health programs. The results are summarized as a list of principles for 


social change. 


CONTENTS 
ше Need for Social Change in Treating Mental Illness. Essential Conditions for Activating Adoption. Follow- 
2 cius Experiment: Organizational Change, Up Diffusion of the Community Lodge. Principles 
d round and Research Plan. The Process of Approach for Creating Change in Mental Health Organizations. 
АЧ ersuasion. Factors Affecting the Decision to Social Policy Decisions Aimed at Solving Human 
opt. The Process of Activating Adoption. The Problems. t 

160 pages (approx.) 1974 

ISBN 0-08-017833-2 (hardbound) $10.00 (tent.) 

ISBN 0-08-017832-4 (softbound) $ 6.00 (tent.) 


PERGAMON PRESS, INC. | 


Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, New York 10523 


cu 
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e relaxing sensors Potential Applications: 

feedback for: AR 

@ Muscle Relaxation (EMG) Headaches 

€ Galvanic Skin Response(GSR) Nervous Tension 

€ Temperature Muscle Spasms 
Muscle Tension 
Blood Flow Control 


Muscle Re-education 


Electro Labs 
Р.О. Box 2386 
Pomona, Calif. 91766 Tri Bio „Sensor 


eet 


New Penguins in 


К ОНО СУ 


PSYCHEDELIC DRUGS. Brian Wells. This report оп LSD-25, mescaline, cannabis, and other 
psychedelics shows how these drugs influence sexuality, aggression, crime, and creative and religious 
experience. The emphasis is on the key role played by the user's make-up, motivations, and 
expectations. $1.95 


CAN'T READ, CAN'T WRITE, CAN'T TALK TOO GOOD EITHER. Louise Clarke. Recognizing 
and overcoming developmental dyslexia, or specific language disability, in children. $1.95 


THE MEANINGS OF FEAR. Stanley Jack Rachman. A look at the most recent research into the 
range, origins, and nature of human fears. $1.75 


_ FACING DEATH. Robert E. Kavanaugh. A frank account of current, unrealistic attitudes toward 
dying. $1.95 — 


. HUMAN SEXUALITY AND THE MENTALLY RETARDED. Edited by Felix Е. de la Cruz and 
Gerald D. La Veck. $2.95 


For a complete list of Penguin books in psychology, write: 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC 


7110 Ambassador Rd Baltimore, Md 21207 


Overseas readers write: Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England. 
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RE AGS ШШ 
NEWIAWDIEECENI 


JUST PUBLISHED 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PERSONALITY 

Fourth Edition 

Paul H. Mussen, John Janeway Conger, and 
Jerome Kagan 


BASIC STATISTICAL METHODS 
Fourth Edition 
N. M. Downie and Robert W. Heath 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR: 


A Textbook in Social Psychology 
John W. McDavid and Herbert Harari 


THE PSYCHOBIOLOGY OF 
SENSORY CODING 


William R. Uttal 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH: 
Psychological Development in a 
Changing World 


John Janeway Conger 


THEORIES OF COUNSELING 

| PSYCHOTHERAPY pr 
Second Edition 

C. H. Patterson 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: 
The Human, Cultural, and 
Educational Context 

W. H. O. Schmidt 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY: LEA 

: LEARNING 
THEORY, БЕЗЕ. 
APPLICATIONS CH AND 


Jack Sandler and Robert S. Davidson 


ESSENTIALS OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Benjamin Kleinmuntz 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BEHAVIOR | 
THEORY AND ITS APPLICATIONS 
Robert L. Karen 2 £ 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 
Second Edition 

Robert Plutchik 


BIOLOGICAL BASES OF SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Gordon Bermant and Julian M. Davidson 


THE SOCIAL PRIMATES 
Paul E. Simonds 


PSYCHOLOGY: 

The Science of Mental Life 
Second Edition 

George A. Miller and Robert Buckhout 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition 
B. von Haller Gilmer 


EXPERIENCE: 


An Introduction to a Personal 
Psychology 
Joseph Lyons 


STIMULUS SCHEDULES: 
The t-r Systems A. 
William N. Schoenfeld and Brett K. Cole $ 


Send for our 1974 catalog of psychology texts: CT08 
Harper & Row/10 East 53d Street, New York 10022 
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THROUGH THE AGES 


BERNARD 1. MURSTEIN 


Foreword by William S. Kephart 


Marriage, its functional evolution, and its contemporary variations 
е brought into vivid perspective in this historical cross-cultural 
udy. The rise of feminism and an assessment of the current 
iability of marriage are among other highlights, which include 
the latest information on today's innovations from theoretical, 
literary, and empirical research bases. 


IT 477202» 


a 


Chapters include: Marriage in the Old Testament; among the Greeks; 
Roman marriage; early Christian views; the Middle Ages; courtly 
love; Renaissance and Reformation ; the age of reason and licentious- 
is; Romantics and Victorians; Ellis and Freud; American mar- 
iage; the dawn of women's liberation; the sex explosion; marriage 
an the Soviet Union; in Africa; Japan; overview; and more. 


April, approx. 620 pages, $16.00 tent. 


SPRINGER Publishing Company, Inc. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


For further information regarding advertising, please contact: 


Robert J. Hayward 

Advertising Representative 
American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Open a New Window 


Validities and Values in Psychological Measurement 


ROBERT M. GUION 


In the musical, Mame tells young Patrick that ex- 
citement and a full life come not from unimagina- 
tive adherence to routine but from change and new 
perspectives. She advises him to “open a new win- 
dow,” to "travel a new highway that's never been 
tried before . . . .” She is too shrewd to leave it 
entirely to him; she herself opens the windows and 
doors to introduce new challenges. 
| Maybe it is too fanciful to place Congress in the 
role of the uninhibited Mame, or the field of in- 
dustrial and organizational psychology in the role 
of the naive Patrick; nevertheless, Congress did 
open a new door for us when it passed the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. It was opened wider by the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission when 
they issued regulations for the validation of tests 
and other selection procedures, "Their documents 
directed readers to the Standards for Educational 
and Psychological Tests and Manuals (APA, 1966), 
but readers found the Standards wanting in clarity. 
So, in the form of a joint committee, the American 
Psychological Association, the American Educa- 
tional j Research Association, and the National 
sn on Measurement in Education walked 
i ee xd bs to survey a highway that, even 
Ead 2 4 aes SME obscure. 
B ode поа О їп two forms. Some 
; us without long-term 
ie Programs offer exhortations. This is the 
b. ae lx ү ош is a plea to psychol- 
COMER | new vistas, but to do so with 
an Мате? impulsive enthusiasm. І advo- 


pese) 


1 Presented under the 


the preside title “Open A New Window" as 


ntial address to the Division of Industrial and 


Organizati 
а оору, at the meeting of the American 
i Ssociation, Montreal, Canada, August 29, 


Requests for repri 
prints shi 
Department of POTIS un 
owling Green, Ohio 43403. 


а be sent to Robert M. Guion, 
Bowling Green State University, 


Bowling Green State University і 


cate thorough and careful exploration of new ter- 
rain lest we, like Mame’s Beauregard, “fall off a 
damned Alp.” My comments are based on my 
work during the last two years as a member of the 
joint committee. I speak only for myself, not for 
the committee. I want to share with you my per- 
sonal conclusions about the meaning and implica- 
tions of what we have said about validity. My - 

comments necessarily are elementary because ele- — 
mentary concepts seem so often ignored. 


Definitions of Validity 


Validity, in the history of testing, has been a con- 
fused concept, although the*basic ideas have been 
present from the beginning. Criterion-related, con- - 
tent, and construct validities were all implicit when 
Galton said, 
One of the most important objects of measurement . . , is 
to obtain a general knowledge of the capacities of man by 
sinking shafts, as it were, at a few critical points. In order 
to ascertain the best points for the purpose, the sets of — 
measurements should be compared with an independent 3 
estimate of the man's powers. We may thus learn which 
of the measures are most instructive [DuBois, 1970, p. 22]. 
The criterion problem was acknowledged by Hull 
(1928): “the most formidable problem encountered 
by the aptitude psychologist is the location of a 
trial group of subjects from whom a valid and reli- 
able quantitative criterion of aptitude may be ob- 
tained [p. 374, italics added].” 
The construct problem was in Brigham’s (1930) 


complaint: 


Most psychologists working in the test field have been 29 
guilty of a naming fallacy which easily enables them to ў 


slide mysteriously from the score in the test to the hypo- — 
thetical faculty suggested by the name given to the test 
Thus, they speak of .. . perception, memory, intelligence, 


and the like while the reference is to a certain objective 
test situation [pp. 159-160]. 

Brigham was particularly critical of combining in- 
dependent tests and giving the composite a unitary 
name. If tests are independent, he argued, they 
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not be given. a common name. If he were address- 
. ing you, his title might come from a different song: 
“When will they ever learn?" 
Constructs, content sampling, and relations with 
. criteria were all intertwined in discussions of valid- 
. ity as the extent to which tests measure what they 
“purport” to measure (Boynton, 1933; Hunt, 
1937; South, 1938). The 1954 Technical Recom- 
mendations clarified things somewhat, but the 
- “clarification” sparked controversy, such as the 
- opposing positions of Bechtoldt (1959) and Loev- 
) inger (1957). Content validity was largely ig- 
= nored outside of educational circles; industrial 
+ psychologists certainly paid little attention to it 
until the term was thrust upon them in federal 
regulations. Nearly 20 years after the "clarifica- 
tion,” debate still rages over the meanings of these 
terms. What's more, because of legal issues we 
have a different term, job-relatedness, which must 
somehow fit into the scheme. 
I offer here my understanding of what these 
_ terms mean, and I shall illustrate that understand- 
__ ing with examples from a study of packers.’ 
Workers on this job packed their products—golf 
` balls—a dozen to a carton. Two types of assess- 
ment were considered as possible predictors. There 
was a series of anthropometric measures, of which 
I shall concentrate only on the simplest, arm 
- length. The. other was a home grown dexterity 
test. The criterion was a brief work sample: the 
time required to pack a set of eight cartons. 


| CRITERION-RELATED VALIDITY 


-.Criterion-related validity is the extent to which 
scores on one variable, usually a predictor, may be 

_ used to infer performance on a different and opera- 
tionally independent variable called a criterion. 
For convenience we often speak of criterion-related 
validities in terms of correlation coefficients, but 
the statistic has nothing to do with the definition. 
We can describe two of the measures in the pack- 
ing study in conventional criterion-related terms. 
_ Arm length correlates with speed in packing with a 
coefficient of —.46; the validity coefficient for the 
dexterity test is —.41. These seem quite satis- 
factory. . f 


3 2 David P. Jones of Bowling Green State University and 
I plan to report the study elsewhere; here I refer only to 
- those parts of the study that illustrate certain ideas. 


The names of the predictors are not important 
The information about validity is in the correla! 
coefficients and the regression equations on whi 
they are based. The information I have given. 
would have been as complete had I simply said that 
variables А and B have validities of —.46 and _ 
—.41, respectively. The nature of the measure. 
ment is not what is important to this statement, 
The important fact being reported is that these _ 
variables can be used to predict job performan 
within the limits of accuracy defined by the corre — 
lation coefficient. 

The criterion in this conventional validation 
study is quite different from the sort of criterion 
desired by early testers. In contemporary practice, 
a criterion usually grows out of a given problem, 
The problem here is straightforward: How can we _ 
select people who will package golf balls more 
quickly? Pioneers in mental measurement phras 
a different question: How can we find a measure 
in real life that will reflect the attribute our test 
is measuring? They would have accepted job _ 
performance as a criterion for dexterity, but looks 
ing for a criterion for a measure of arm length 
would have seemed awfully silly to them. 

The point is that criterion-related validities serve 
‘two distinctly different purposes. In some cases, 
as in the early history of testing, the emphasis is 
on the test. In other cases, as in selection research, 
the focus is on the criterion. In the first type, one 
refers to the validity of the test scores. In the 
latter case, however, the reference is to the validity 
of the relationship. In the packing study the valid- 
ity coefficient tells us nothing at all about one 
measurement other than that it tends to be related 
to another measurement. It gives as much infor- 
mation about the validity of the criterion as of the 
validity of the test. This is an uncommon way to 
look at these correlations, but it is useful; it may 
point to some understanding of the performance 
measure. Understanding criteria is every bit as 
important as understanding tests, j 


CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


When we speak of understanding, we are talking A 
about construct validity, the degree to which scores. 
may be used to infer how well a stated hypothe 


people tested. Construct validity is not expressible 
in such simple terms as validity coefficients; i it is 
a judgment based on many kinds of information: 
procedures followed in developing the test, results 


of experiments testing specific implications of the 
construct, and patterns of correlations with other 
measures.. The data used to judge the construct 
validity of a measure may also help to validate the 
construct; as data accumulate, ideas about the 
construct may be modified. Describing a construct 
is more than merely naming it. 

Can any of the measures in the packing study be 
evaluated in terms of construct validity? What 
construct is being measured by the criterion? If I 
suggest that the construct we wanted to measure 
is productivity, as different from production, then 
I must define what productivity implies. Produc- 
tivity may imply, for example, endurance at a high 
rate of performance over an extended period of 
time in varying conditions of work. Does the tim- 
ing of a job sample for a few minutes imply endur- 
ance? I think not. We cannot defend the criterion 
in terms of construct validity unless we define the 
construct simply as short-term speed in packing 
golf balls—and in such a tautology we are more 
interested in reliability. 

Can we praise the construct validity of the dex- 
terity test? It so happens that we can. The con- 
struct of manual dexterity has been established in 
experimental and factor-analytic literature. This 
test has been found in factor analysis to have a 
substantial dexterity loading (Bourassa & Guion, 


1959). This is not enough evidence, but it їз. 


some; it places this particular test in a well-estab- 
lished network of relationships. 

What about the construct validity of the cloth 
tape measure used to indicate arm length? Here 
again is a tautology. What sort of a construct, 
other than physical distance from one end of an 
arm to the other, could we possibly have in mind? 
Of course we could say distance is a construct, 
simply declare the measurement valid, and forget 
the whole thing. Actually, construct validity is 
hot a very useful idea for physical measurement. 
There are well-established, well-defined units by 
which length is measured, A tape measure is not 
evaluated by experimental or correlational studies 
Placing their results in some nomological net. It 
15 evaluated in terms of its reliability and of the 
accuracy of its units. These are quite different 
questions (Guion, 1965). 

Let us examine the same three measures from the 
Point of view of content validity. Content validity 
refers to the fidelity with which a measure samples 
а domain of tasks or ideas; it is the degree to which 


RU on the sample may be used to infer per- 
ormance on the whole. 


LOWER 


Figure 1. Sampling of arithmetic problems with. 
equally weighted domain. 


Consider a test of addition of two single-digit — 
integers. Figure 1 defines the content domain; 
there are 10 possible digits for the top number and 
10 for the lower. The resulting matrix allows 100 
possible combinations. If the content domain is . 
defined with every combination weighted equally, _ 
then an arithmetic test of less than 100 problems 
will be a valid sample of the domain if equal num- | 
bers of cells are selected for each row and each | 
column of the matrix. With three cells in each _ 
column and each row, randomly chosen within this ^ 
constraint, Figure 1 specifies а 30-item test that — 
will be judged adequate in terms of content validity. à 
н UPPER | 
0.17 24.3.4 576.7 9» 


Pe cam eee d rds E 
Figure 2. Sampling of arithmetic problems with { 
larger integers more heavily weighted. 
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. Itis up ose c oncerned about content validity 
` to define a domain appropriately for their situation. 
Tf someone defines a domain using the same matrix, 
but differing in the weights to be given, the 30-item 
test indicated here would have inadequate content 
validity. Figure 2 shows the changed definition: 
Problems using the smaller numbers have only half 
. the weight of those using the larger ones. Rela- 
tively more items must be selected from the lower 
right quadrant to yield adequate content validity 

according to this definition of the domain. 

In real industrial problems, content domains are 
harder to diagram, but the principles are the same. 
To speak of content validity, there must be a con- 
tent domain from which to draw a sample. It must 
be analyzed in terms of elements; elements must 
be weighted in some way (perhaps in terms of such 
characteristics as frequency of occurrence, impor- 
tance, or complexity); and content validity must 
be judged in terms of how well the domain as de- 

| fined has been sampled. 
The content validity of our packing criterion de- 
ends on the definition of the domain of packing 
tasks. If I define the domain as packing fragile 
_ items, this measure lacks content validity, for golf 
balls are not fragile. If the job of packing golf 
| balls includes crating the cartons, sealing the crates, 
` and stacking them on pallets, and if J define the 
- content domain as including all of these activities, 
then this work sample lacks content validity. If, 
however, I define the content domain simply as the 
repetitive packing of cartons of golf balls as quickly 
as possible, then this work sample has substantial 
content validity. 
Can we talk about the content validity of the 
- measure of arm length? Some people will. I will 
not. Merely recording the number of inches en- 
` compassed in the outstretched arm does not, as far 
as I can tell, sample any defined domain of content. 
The measure is therefore not reasonably described 
in terms of content validity. 
What about the content validity of the dexterity 
test? The construct of dexterity has been opera- 
tionally defined with several kinds of related tasks; 
these tasks could define a content domain. The 
present test calls on: only one of these tasks, so it 
is not a very good sample. Yet if I am satisfied 
that I am measuring the construct adequately, I 
am not likely to worry about content validity. 
Personally, I tend to think of content validity as a 
special case of construct validity. Where the task 
chosen adequately measures the construct, the need 


7 


: 
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for representative sampling of tasks is not apparent 
to me. 
Let us take stock. What has or can be said 

about validity? First, for any measure there are 
many validities, not just one. It is and has long - 
been recognized as silly to speak of the validity of 
a test. Second, it is an erroneous shorthand to 
speak of the validities of the measures themselves; 
what we really refer to are the validities of infer- 
ences from the measures (Cronbach, 1971). When 
we speak of criterion-related validity we refer to 
the use of test scores to infer criterion levels. When 
we speak of construct validity, we refer to the use 
of test scores to infer degrees to which a particular 
construct describes the persons, organizations, or 
objects measured. When we speak of content va- 
lidity, we refer to the use of test scores to infer 
levels of achievement the persons, organizations, or 
objects would exhibit in the total domain. These 
are different facets or “aspects” of validity, and all 
three kinds of inferences should be valid for most 
tests. However, the kind of validity statement we 
seek in any given measurement situation depends | 
on the kinds of inferences we wish to make. This 
is fundamentally a value judgment. Third, in in- 
dustrial psychology, the most frequently valued 
inference is the inference about future performance 
on a valued criterion. The valued criterion is 
usually (although not necessarily) either a sample 
of a performance domain or a performance con- 
struct that is identifiably different from the con- 
structs measured by predictors. That is, in em- 
ployment testing, the validity of major interest is 
the validity of the AypotAesis of a predictive rela- 
tionship between test scores and job performance. 
Fourth, the validities of criteria need to be investi- 
gated. Finally, I suggest that an employment test 
may provide a basis for inferences that have crite- 
rion-related validity, or construct validity, or con- 
tent validity, or all of these, and still not bé job 
related. 


JOB-RELATEDNESS 


I am not willing to equate “validity” and «јор- 
relatedness.” Criterion-related validity is evidence 
of job-relatedness only if the criterion measure is 
a valid measure of overall job performance, an ele- 
ment or sample of performance, or a construct re- 
lated to job behavior. 

Construct validity is evidence of job-relatedness 
only if the construct is related to the job. To de- 


[e - 
fend an employment test on the basis of construct 
validity, one must first argue from job or need anal- 
ysis that a particular construct is related to job 
behavior. Then he must show that the test has 
` acceptable validity for measuring that construct. 
1 What he has at this point is the hypothesis that the 

^ construct, as operationally defined by the predictor, 

can be used to infer levels of valued job behavior. 
` This is a hypothesis of criterion-related validity, 
and it fairly begs to be tested, “where technically 
feasible." 

If it is clearly feasible to do the criterion-related 
study, it should be done. Where it is clearly not 
feasible to do the study, the defense of the pre- 
dictor can rest on a combination of its construct 
validity and the rational justification for the inclu- 
sion of the construct in the predictive hypothesis. 
Where the issue is not clear, we will argue. My 
position is that I would rather trust the use of valid 
measures of predictor constructs in a well-devel- 
oped hypothesis than a typical, done-for-conve- 
nience criterion-related study. I think my prefer- 
ence offers better evidence of job-relatedness. There 
are some highways, Patrick, that are better not 
traveled; they include those with small ms, low 
variances, or questionable criteria. 

So far, these comments implied an assumption 

that inexperienced people will be hired who will 
have to learn the job. The employment test is 
ray a predictor of performance, not a measure 
of it. 
j No such assumption is made when content valid- 
ity is invoked. Either experienced workers will be 
hired, or applicants will be expected to have al- 
ready mastered certain prerequisite components of 
the job through prior training. 

The job-relatedness of content sampling depends 
on the definition of the content domain. In the 
most extreme case, one might define job content 
by listing every nontrivial task performed. A rep- 
resentative sample from this complete catalog of 


n the Griggs decision, the Supreme Court has said, 
at Congress has forbidden is giving these devices and 
$ aaa controlling force unless they are demonstrably 
ы ee AEN of job performance." At first glance, 
pue ext of this discussion, the quoted phrase might 
interpreted as requiring content validity. This is an 
Hind interpretation. One cannot “measure” job 
T ae Eos applicants who have not yet performed 
EE d ne can predict job performance, or one can 
е performance on tasks that are samples of the job. 


Either of these is a j 
۴ job-relat. 
satisfies the intent of the т тш of tests and probably 


Figure 3. A progression of methods for sam- 
pling job-relevant content for the assessment of 
candidates. 


tasks clearly has both content validity and job- 
‘relatedness. Despite its virtue, however, it can 
only be used to select people who already know 
how to handle the job. If the domain is defined 
more narrowly as a skill or area of knowledge that 
can reasonably be expected in applicants and is 
prerequisite to learning necessary additional skills - 
or information, and if a test is a valid sample of 
this content, then the test is job related to whatever _ 
extent the domain it samples is job related. 

How much abstraction is permissible before one _ 
questions whether a test is sampling job content? né 
Figure 3 may clarify this problem. The large 
block on the left represents the defined content . 
domain. The smaller blocks represent different — 
ways to sample from that domain. The most direct — 
sample, and therefore the closest, is a probationary 
period; what could have higher content validity 
than a well-planned probationary period? Next is 
the completion of a training program designed to — 
teach a representative sample of job tasks. The 
third, a simulation exercise, can be a good sample - 
of job content. x 

As we move to the right, to the use of conven- 
tional tests, the sampling is progressively less di- 
rect. The farther one goes in assessment from a 
direct sampling, the greater the inferential leap 
necessary to relate test content to job content. 
Where shall we draw the line? How far can we go 
and still claim to be sampling the content of the 
job? For the present, I will say only that the 
greater the inferential leap required, the less rel- 
evant content validity is in assessing the job-re- 
latedness of a test; that is, the domain being sam- 
pled validly is a less satisfactory definition of the 
job domain. : 3 

I haye argued that a measure can be described 


E: 
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Figure 4. 
Pee, from arm length. 


as valid and still not be job related. I will also 
argue that a requirement may be: job related even 
where the measurement concepts of validity are not 
. applicable. The usual example of a bona fide oc- 
upational qualification, the requirement that the 
‘men’s room attendant be male, may soon be ar- 
-chaic, but I think it illustrates the point. 

Certain educational requirements may also be 
ob related even where the validity of inferences as 
1 described in the Standards is not especially rel- 
. evant. Consider only one example: the require- 
ment of a degree in mechanical engineering for one 
Who is to design heavy equipment. Possession of 
the degree does not reflect any homogeneous con- 
| Struct. Its content validity for a job-content do- 
main is probably low; it includes performance in 
nonengineering subjects, many of the engineering 
subjects studied may be irrelevant to the particular 
job, and many aspects of the job may not have 
been reflected in the work toward the degree. In 
Short, the knowledge and skill required to obtain 
the degree is a sample of a different domain from 
that of the job. Yet, personally, I would consider 
a degree in engineering related to the job of design- 
ing heavy equipment.* 

~ When I say this, I am implying a hypothesis that 
~ people with the degree are more likely to be able 
to perform the required tasks than are people with- 
out the degree. This is a testable hypothesis, but 
the interests of society are not well served by hir- 
ing a lot of nonengineers to design heavy equip- 
ment just to do a criterion-related validation study. 


* This is not a general endorsement of educational re- 
quirements, many of which are highly questionable. 
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ARM LENGTH 
Scatterplot: prediction of speed of performance 


Moreover, the logic of the hypothesis seems so clear 
to me that I would accept the requirement as job 
related without any further evidence of the validity 
of the hypothesis. 

In short, I view job-relatedness as the extent to 
which the hypothesis of a relationship between the 
hiring requirement and job behavior can be ac- 
cepted as logical. If there are gaps in the logical 
arguments, or if it is based on weak assumptions, 
then evidence of validity may be useful to support. 
claims of job-relatedness, But validity and job- 
relatedness are not the same. 


Values in Valid Hypotheses 


Job-relatedness is, of course, a digression from the 
implications of the Standards, so let me return to 
the main theme. 

If we recognize that most criterion-related vali- 
dation is actually the validation of hypotheses aris- 
ing from real situations, then we must also recog- 
nize the influence and nature of the values implied 
by the hypotheses we choose to examine. If we 
examine values carefully and if we take them se- 
riously, we may change the hypotheses to be tested. 
Look again at the packing study. 

If we really value speed in packing cartons, we 
should consider something other than raw validity 
coefficients. I am sure it has occurred to you that } 
there is something else to consider. Arm length is 
a valid predictor, but it may also be discriminatory 
against some women, who, being shorter than ney 
have shorter arms. Now, discriminating against 
women may be illegal, but in itself it does not 
violate our production value unless it also reduces 


ee Sete Ка АДАА ЖЕ: * 
spee ү packing -golf balls. Figure 4 shows 
| the scatterplot of arm length against packing time. 
Solid dots represent data from males; open dots 

Ў represent data from females. The right-hand part 
of the chart represents mainly men, the left mainly 
women, and the composite yields a higher correla- 
tion than either because of the increased variance. 
In a sense, the predictor variable is sex. Arm 
length, however, is a valid predictor only for wo- 
men, not for men. Figure 5 presents the regression 
‘lines from the same data: Tall women are discrim- 
inated against when the composite regression line 
is used. 

It is time to level with you. The packing study 
is a laboratory project in which golf balls were fed 
by gravity into a tray 32 inches from the subject's 
seat. For most men, reaching the tray presented 
no problem; for most women it was quite a reach 
because we planned it that way. The study was 
repeated with the tray brought closer: 24 inches. 
Figure 6 shows that the situation was reversed; 
for men with long arms, the work space was too 
| cramped for fast packing. . Arm length became a 
|. Valid predictor for men. For women, the “test” of 
arm length had no validity. 

The project was intended mainly to point out 
two things. First, despite the adverse impact, a 
silly arbitrary predictor can be valid and its use 
. Probably legal. Second, if an employer in such a 
situation genuinely valued improved performance 
. more than his managerial prerogative to test, he 

would develop alternate hypotheses and design the 
validity out of the job. The validity study would 
_ be used, not as a basis for selection, but as infor- 

mation about the criterion, If performance is de- 
pendent on arm length, then the tray can be set at 


ARM LENGTH ) 
Figure 5. Regression lines in original condition. 


esigned job, the "predictor 


ind for the red 
is no longer valid. 


Validity and Values in Other Areas 


It would be tempting to stop now if I were not - 
afraid that people would misunderstand. People — 
might think I have been talking about employee 
selection; I have not been. I have been talking 
about the problem of assessing validity (a) in mea- 
suring things we value and (5) in the hypotheses - 
we pose for explaining them. Consider some rather 
different measurement areas. 


ORGANIZED CLIMATE 


First, consider that construct, or family of con- 


ganizational stability, productivity, satisfaction, — 
and the like. The testing of these hypotheses re- 
quires valid measurement on both sides, but let us 
skip nimbly past the tiresome criterion problem and 
focus only on the measurement of the climate. In 
fact, let us narrow ће problem a bit more and 
specify that we shall discuss measurement of per- _ 
ceived organizational climate. 
As some of you know, I have argued that per- 
ceived organizational climate only pretends to 


covery of the job satisfaction wheel (Guion, 1973). А 
According to Schneider (1973), that is not neces- 
sarily so, even if generally true at present. Accord- 
ing to his analysis, the perception of organizational 
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ARM LENGTH 
Figure 6. Regression lines in redesigned task. 


Climate is the result of concept formation; it is 

cognitive in nature. Tn contrast, the perception of 

ob satisfaction is affective—an interpretation of 

Ihe perceived environment in terms of the individ- 

па own values, needs, or desires. Job satisfaction 

is а highly personal, subjective construct; different 

- people react to the same organizational stimuli with 

` different kinds and degrees of affect. Organiza- 

ional climate, however, should be consistently per- 

ceived by different people; it is more objective. 

Climate is an organizational characteristic; satis- 
faction is an individual characteristic. 

- Suppose we were to take Schneider's distinctions 

as a starting point and develop a descriptive mea- 

` şure (or set of measures) of organizational climate. 

` In the light of the concepts of validity, how should 

ve proceed? 

_ First, we should define a content domain. Since 

we plan to differentiate two constructs, content 

1 domains should be defined for each. The content 

of organizational climate must be defined as possi- 

- ble objective, cognitive descriptions of aspects of 

. the work environment, such as what leaders do. 

| The corresponding content domain of job satisfac- 

` fion must be defined differently as possible affective 

` reactions to various leader behaviors. When the 

domains have been defined, elements of these do- 

mains can be selected for measuring each construct. 

If the sampling is done well, both instruments, one 

for measuring climate and the other for satisfac- 

tion, should be judged satisfactory in content va- 

R^ lidity. (Incidentally, although I am thinking 

Я ` largely of questionnaire construction, other types 

| of measurement could be derived from the same 
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beginnings. For example, interviewer or observer 
checklists could be prepared and evaluated in the 
same way.) 

This content sampling does not, of course, say 
much about construct validity, but it is a fairly 
good start. The next step should be an item 
analysis, based in part on item variances. Items 
describing organizational characteristics should, ac- 
cording to Schneider's construct, have low var- 
iances; items describing individual attitudes should 
have high variances. Conventional analyses should 
also be done so that internally consistent subscales 
can be formed for both climate and satisfaction. 
The climate scales should yield scores for each 
organization; the satisfaction scales should yield 
scores for each person. 

The product is an instrument for measuring or- 
ganizational climate for which preliminary evidence 
of construct validity is accumulating from the man- 
ner of its construction and from its demonstrable 
independence from a valid measure of a competing 
construct, if that should be the case. Investigators 
would then develop a network of experimental and 
correlational studies, including criterion-related val- 
idation, to test hypotheses suggested by the theory 
of organizational climate. If all goes well, the 
results may both modify ideas concerning the na- 
ture of organizational climate and provide further 
evidence of construct validity. In the process, the 
validities of various hypotheses about the correlates 
or effects of climate variables would either be sup- 
ported or refuted, and these results would carry 
much greater weight in theory and in practice than 
would results based on measures of less well estab- 
lished validity. 


Let us move to a different measurement problem, 
one from applied experimental psychology. In 
1954, Fitts sought to apply the concepts of infor- 
mation theory to psychomotor performance. A 
simple task was devised, as diagramed in Figure 7, 
where the subject was asked to tap alternately two 
target areas with a stylus. The width of each 
target area was always the same, identified as W. 
The amplitude of the required arm movement was 
identified as A, the distance between the midpoints 
of the two targets. An index of difficulty was de- 
— fined by analogy to the information measure using 

- the formula ID = —log.(W/2A). 

The question of construct validity should be 
asked about such a measure. Data were reported 
that support an interpretation of this as a valid 
measure of difficulty, but as far as I know, the 
validity of this as a measure of information, as the 
construct has been defined in information theory, 
has not been investigated. 

Another effort to measure the information con- 
tent of a job, and more particularly of worker ca- 
pacity for processing information, is reported by 
Standing (1971, 1973). Working directly from 
N-gram analysis (Attneave, 1959), Standing de- 
veloped a measure of the amount of information in 
the sequences of operations in an inspection job. 
No validity information was obtained, but he dem- 
onstrated an approach to measuring the informa- 
tion content of work. In the same study he de- 
veloped а measure of cognitive complexity for 
individual inspectors, that is, a measure of individ- 
ual differences in abilities to codify and process the 
information in the job. The results of his investi- 
gation give tentative support for a judgment of con- 
Struct validity, but there is as yet no network of 
Support. 

4 pone, or information, as a component of 
Sich jon EA and the cognitive complexity of 
T. зани workers ог perceivers are capable, 
MER constructs to people in human engi- 
m E eem research, job or system design, 
i hen d job enlargement, or job enrich- 
E p ivational hypotheses derivable from 
for industrial ey seem to have unusual potential 
an states and organizational psychologists and 
B. higuy. 0. processes, and outcomes they value 

Ss we have valid measures of these 


constructs, how 
' › ever, the oo 
speculation, , best we can offer is idle 


л —34 
Figure 7. Schematic diagram of the task used by — 
Fitts (1954). s 


OTHER MEASUREMENT PROBLEMS pos 


Let me mention without comment some other con- * ‘ 
structs of interest to us for which our measures аге _ 
often valid more by proclamation than by investi- 
gation: cognitive strategies, competence, creativity, ы 
effort, equity, expectancy, growth, leadership, long- 
term memory, obsolescence, organizational stabil- - 
ity, productivity, utility, valence, work values. — 


Conclusion 


I do not mean to imply that the whole of psychol- — 
ogy or even the whole of industrial and orga niza- 
tional psychology must work with hypothetical con- ~ 
structs and develop evidence of validity for all 
measures, experimental conditions, or interventions. — 
Quite the contrary. Just as I believe that an em- - 
ployment requirement can be job related withou 
being also described as valid, I believe the science - 
and practice of psychology can be advanced in 
some situations by behavioral manipulations, envi- 
ronmental changes, or social interventions for 2) 
which the concepts of the validities of measure- — 
ments are as irrelevant as they are for mie 
of arm length. But I also claim that nearly every — 


branch of psychology entertains problems involving | ? 
the creation of scientific or technological constructs, _ 
that measures are and must be derived for soa 
constructs; and that the ultimate worth of the 
enterprise does in fact depend on the validity of — 
inferences drawn from such measurement. 

It is rather peculiar that it is fashionable from 
time to time to disparage psychological testing, yet 
many critics of testing often condone or commend . 
work done with measures never subjected to such - 
rigorous scrutiny as is required in the development _ 
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models 1 у cannot operationalize, and 
` give never a thought to the validities of the opera- 

tional definitions they do use. Much of our field 
is long on numbers but short on measurement. 

It is time for industrial and organizational psy- 
chology to rediscover its heritage. The field was 
- built on excellence in measurement. Now, many of 
1s are not particularly excellent. Two important 
“new enterprises—new windows, if you like—are 
being opened by our brethren in educational psy- 
ology. One of these is the content-referenced 
‘measurement of mastery, greatly important in per- 
sonnel applications. The other is the measurement 
of change or growth in the evaluation of the effec- 
` tiveness of programs. Few things are more impor- 
tant than program evaluation to those who institute 
ormal programs or speak of their “interventions.” 
f one is going to intervene, his obligation is to find 
- out whether that intervention has helped or hin- 
- dered the organizational enterprise. We must not 

` only again give measurement its respected place 
within our specialty, but we must demand that the 


3) 
-standards of effective measurement also be re- 


allacies" that hide the rediscovery of old wheels 
- behind the rhetoric of new labels. In industrial- 
- organizational psychology and in psychology gen- 
erally, we must identify more clearly than ever 


- value fundamentally. 
= We must often open new windows and travel new 
"highways to find these outcomes. But we must not 
fall victim to the notion that every, change, every 
innovation, every bright idea moves us closer to 
cherished goals. Every new highway we travel 
deserves and needs to be explored with the same 
thoroughness a test developer is expected to use in 
exploring the validities of his test. The so-called 
“testing standards” are in fact standards of effec- 
tive measurement for nearly all of the directions 
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Strategies of dealing with theoretical problems as 
well as other games psychologists play change as 
abruptly and as completely as do their tonsorial 
styles and other displays of individual adornment 
or behavior. For example, one can only be im- 
pressed by the clusters of specialized research prob- 
lems that arch gloriously through the higher in- 
tellectual atmosphere of scientific meetings and 
then like the Nehru shirt fade away to remain only 
in the memories of a few. 

Such game-playing behavior may have a fadlike 
quality to it. As in other facets of life where one 
Stays au courant by learning the latest dances or 
dining at the newest restaurants, the psychologist 
discusses the latest passing theories and performs 
the newest form of experimental manipulation con- 
trolled by the most up-to-date electronic esoterica. 
In playing games, however, considerable technical 
Skill may be acquired for future reference and ap- 
plication. 

Paradigms, to use the handy concept of Kuhn 
(1970), modulate such transients on the historical 
time line. Paradigms are more or less encompass- 
ing. Those with less ambitious, more limited view- 
points seem currently to have a higher probability 
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„ingredient of the dignity of kings, the honesty of - 


of survival for a reasonable period of time. Such a 
statement, itself, is a time-bound generalization, but 
most current perspectives deal with only a very 
limited range of psychological phenomena. S 
The 40-year period ending in the fifties, how- - 
ever, was an era of theories of epic proportions (or _ 
pretensions). This Wagnerian period of psycholo- — 
gizing produced such heroes of behaviorism as Pav- — | 
lov, Thorndike, Watson, Tolman, Guthrie, Hull, — 
and Skinner, all concerned with observable be- — 
havior as the basic data of their science. Ideations, — 
thoughts, and mental or cognitive structures were _ 
the themes of another theoretical mode. The Ges- 
taltists—Wertheimer, Köhler, and the rest—and - 
Freud, like the behaviorists, were gifted heroes and 
Well, as we all know, the age of the antihero is 
upon us. Even for those of us who would preserve 
just a smidgeon of that magical aura once a prime 


presidents, and the infallibility of popes, this is 
probably just as well in psychology. The concep- _ 
tual foundations of many theoretical frameworks — 
rested only on the shifting sands of time. AES: КУ " 

As a result of complex factors, cde Mem s 

"psychological theory is no longer the force in — 
ee Recent theorists have been 
content to deal with minitheories, particularly in - 
view of potential devastation should they attempt — 
to be too elaborate. Koch’s (1954) treatment of - 
Hull is a case in point. 3 

One possible exception to the historical gen- 
eralization expressed here is the form of behavior- 
ism espoused by one of the few extant epic heroes, 
B. F. Skinner. Operant conditioning as a technical 

and behavior modification as an applied 

technique have achieved unprecedented renown for | 
psychology gua psychology. The Skinnerian view- 3 
point, however, is myopic about a good deal of the — 
material others would like to consider to be psy- 
chology. While the textbooks written by eclectic 
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conceptual purity (and strength) by ignoring selec- 
tively much of the subject matter of psychology. 

They aver implicitly if not explicitly that such sub- 
. ject matter is unimportant or perhaps not even 

psychology. 

Skinner aside, there are advantages to major 
frameworks, the perspectives or paradigms that re- 
late to one another the major pieces of a science. 
The interconnections among the pieces become 
visible; prerequisite skills to enhance understand- 
ing are made apparent; strategies for teaching the 
discipline as a whole are evolvable; the material 
becomes easier to learn when it ties together; the 
important is delineated from the trivial; the field 
becomes easier to understand and to use as a basis 

` for advancement of knowledge. In retrospect, some 
obvious substantive advances may fall quickly and 
simply out of fresh paradigms, or complex for- 
mulations may become simplified. 

The author feels that these constitute good and 
compelling reasons to attempt periodically to ad- 
.. vance a formulation epic in comprehensiveness. 
Psychology as a science has grown enormously in 
- technical sophistication. There exists a sizable 
amount of simple advance polished piece by piece 
` by a number of highly skilled and creative indi- 
viduals. What is needed is a schema to utilize this 
© material as basic building blocks of a coherent 
structure, 

A few years ago, the author (Boneau & Cole, 
1967) presented a theory to account for the be- 
havior of pigeons making a discrimination among 
various spectral wavelengths. That theory utilized 
statistical decision theory concepts and posited that 
the pigeon internalizes and uses information about 
the outside world in the process of discriminating. 
The information used by the pigeon in the original 
formulation was limited to hypothetical processes 
underlying only a limited range of behavior. Sub- 
sequently, the author has generalized the formula- 
tion to include a broader range of behaviors. This 
generalization is presented in this article. 

Initially, this impulse toward conceptual ex- 
pansion was fueled by the recognition that the 
language system of the formulation had certain ad- 
vantages over traditional behavioristic language. 
While behavioristic approaches tend to imply that 
behavior is under external control, as expressed 
in the widespread use of the term stimulus con- 
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LCD on the other hand; seems to imply that be- 
havior is determined primarily by events within — 
the organism and permits behavior to be based on 
cognitive processes of various kinds. Thus, the in- - 
formation-processing approach allows for an ap- 
proach to the intuitive conception of the layman of 
personal responsibility and involvement in produc- 
tion of his own behavior. 

Further, the decision-theory /information-process- 
ing approach to traditional, behavioristically formu- 
lated problems provides the possibility of building 
a bridge between such areas as operant condi- 
tioning and information processing, both of which 
had been developing in experimental psychology 
relatively independently of each other. As clarity 
emerged in the evolution of the formulation, it be- 
came apparent that additional gains flowed from it. 
The formulation illuminates some psychological 
conceptual areas, provides the working psychologist 
with greater capability for analyzing basic pro- 
cesses, suggests directions for further research and 
application, and tends to tie together widely diverse 
areas of psychology. 

First, the conceptual scheme based on informa- 
tion-processing notions will be described, including 
a discussion of the variables of which behavior is 
assumed to be a function and the way they com- 
bine to produce behavior. Then to illustrate the 
value of the approach, there will follow an explica- 
tion of the way in which the formulation can be 
applied to several processes that are considered gen- 
erally to be psychological in nature. As we pro- 
ceed, we will indicate how the many areas of psy- 
chology can be related by virtue either of their 
contribution to the understanding of the workings 
of the information-processing system or by the 
light shed by the system on other areas. Finally, 
we will attempt to evaluate what the framework 
accomplishes for us. 


The Theoretical Framework 


The theory assumes that, through extended com- 
merce with the environment, the individual in- - 
ternalizes information about the external world. 
We start with a discussion of the internalizing 
process, with its structure and how changes in the 
structure and its content occur. Following that 
development, the way in which this internalized 
information is combined with information about 
motivational states to determine behavior will be 
indicated. 


structured into an internal model of the environ- 


ment (IME). The IME is unique to the individual - 


and is based on the individual's history of interac- 
tion with the world and with biological potential in 
a very personal way. The IME depends on the 
external world, but it is not necessarily a veridical 
representation for a number of reasons that will be 
spelled out as we proceed. 

The theory identifies three dimensions of the 
IME that correspond roughly to the external di- 

' mensions of stimulus, response, and reinforcement 
with which S-R formulations deal. In this account, 
the three dimensions will be called situation, ac- 
lion, and outcome, each of which may have objec- 
tive external observable manifestations in addition 
to the internalized version. To distinguish be- 
tween the external and internal versions of these 
events requires a special symbolism. In what fol- 
lows, the external or veridical situations, actions, 
and outcomes will be designated by the capital let- 
ters S, A, and O, respectively. The internal corre- 
spondents will be designated by the small letters Jj 
4, and 0, respectively. When necessary, subscripts 
Will be used to differentiate between different oc- 

` Currences of events on any of the dimensions.? 

Let us consider the situation dimension first. 
The processes by which external physical energy is 
transduced through the sensory receptors of an 
organism and subsequently segregated and or- 
ganized is the subject matter of important chapters 
in psychology which are relied on here. For ex- 
ample, all the rich panoply of visual stimulation 
are available as potential information in this pro- 
cess, Faces, symbols, colors, places, things dis- 
criminably different from other similar things are 
the basic situational events that become processed 
into the internal model of the environment. As 
general psychology has demonstrated, the indi- 
vidual has the capability to perform the appropri- 
ate perceptual activities to accomplish these re- 
markable differentiations and constructions. 

Taa an 
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along which external events can differ, of course, | 
many of which have corresponding internal varia- 
tion. The way in which organisms can come to 
respond differentially to small changes in external 
stimulus dimensions is important for the under- 
standing of the total process. For our purposes 
here it is sufficient to note that any discriminably 
distinctive aspect of the total array of potentially 
internalizable stimulus dimensions or combinations 
of dimensions can form cues that are the elements 
of our information-processing system. The fact 
that individuals can learn to differentiate betwee: 
similar situations is basic to the theory. · UA 

To be sure, we are finessing the epistemological 
problem of distinguishing external from internal 
reality by taking the position of a naive realist. — 
Things, we assume, are “out there,” and, further, З 
they are what they seem to be at least most of the у 
time (even though we know them only phenomeno- 
logically or inferentially). 

A second dimension of the IME consists of ac- 
tions. The way in which individual muscle 
twitches, nerve fiber firings, and gross muscle move- r 
ments are coordinated into organized sequences is — 4 
again the content of other chapters of psychology. = 
In this account, actions do something. The ѕоте- 3 
things can consist of looking at, of walking, of per- — 
forming specific kinds of movements, and the like. _ 
It is taken for granted that responses are co- 
ordinated into integrated greater wholes of move- 
ments that may with practice become skilled move- 
ments. All such integrations of behavior whether 
skilled or unskilled are elements in the action 
dimension, The fact that movements become more 
precise and skilled with practice has significant 
consequences for understanding their role in the 
overall behavior of the organism. This will be dis- 
cussed later. 

The internal action dimension is conceived of as 
an internalized list of potential actions that can be 
brought into play by the individual. For organisms 
such as man that have a capability for extensive 
manipulation of symbols and images, elements on 
the internal action dimension need not correspond — 
to actions that have been performed by the indi- — . 
vidual. Rather, for registration on the action di- — . 
mension, it may be sufficient to observe the actions — | 
of others or even to conceptualize new possibilities 
of actions that have been performed by no one. 

We assume in dealing with lower organisms, how- 
ever, that such ability is limited and that the in- 
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ternalized representations of externally observable 
actions that have been previously performed by the 
organism, or have been programmed into the be- 
havioral repertoire as innate or instinctual givens. 

The third aspect of the IME consists of out- 
comes. Outcomes are thought of as sensory inputs 
and thus essentially the same dimension as situa- 
tion. It is convenient, however, to view outcomes 
| as changes in situation correlated with or con- 
- tingent on actions, although lack of change in situa- 

tion following an action is no less an outcome. In 
the real world, outcomes are such things as the 
food pellets that follow a bar press by a rat. To 
the rat, the outcome is information about the oc- 
currence of the pellet—that a change in situation 
has occurred with all of the associated sounds, 

- sights, smells, and tastes that constitute the events 

of the internalized outcome dimension. As with 
` other situational events, we assume a capability of 

_ the organism or individual to isolate, identify, and 
otherwise perceive changes in situation as outcomes 
"and as correlated or linked contingently (whether 
real or imagined) to actions or other situational 
events. An important class of outcome inputs are 
those that arise from internal stimulation, for ex- 
ample, visceral reactions. 

The basis then of the formulation is that the in- 
dividual internalizes, that is, extracts information 
about the outside world and about his relationship 
to that world and constructs an internal analogue 
of critical portions of that information. This in- 
formation can be about external situations in which 
the organism has found itself, actions that the or- 
ganism has performed, and outcomes correlated with 
actions or situations, What the organism learns 
and what is internalized is information about when, 
where, and how outcomes are available. For out- 
comes that the organism has experienced, the in- 
ternal model of the environment contains informa- 
. tion about the actions that produce these outcomes 
and under what conditions, But the above state- 
ment about the information is not sufficient. It 
does not yet have built into it information about 
` the uncertainty that outcomes will follow actions. 
Most such relationships in nature certainly ae 
not invariable. We now examine this complication 
in more detail. 

Let us choose probability language to denote the 
uncertainty. A complete description of the ex- 
` ternal world (heaven forbid!) would consist of the 

complete set of probabilities that all possible out- 
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` comes will occur under 


all possible com 
situation and action, namely, the set of all | 
tional probabilities Рух, where Piw = P(O\)A\ 
that describe the probability that outcome O, 
occur given that action A; has taken place in situa- — 
tion Sk. Stated so baldly, a complete description is — 
a technical and theoretical impossibility. e 

For analysis, it is useful to restrict the SAO 
space to a limited number of possible combinations, 
a procedure adopted by the science of psychology 
to focus on the relatively pure case. Outcomes 
can be arbitrarily limited in equipment such as the _ 
Skinner box to, say, a food pellet sliding down a 
chute to the hungry animal (O:) or no food pellet 
(O2). Effective (or countable) actions can be 
limited to a deflection of a right-hand bar (Ai) 
or a left-hand bar (42). Situations can be re- — 
stricted to the presence (S1) or absence (S2) of a 
light in the side of the box. 

Also defining the “external world” constructed 
by an experimenter are the conditions under which 
outcomes are related to action and situation. An i 
example might be in the form of a statement that 
the animal will receive a reward on a random 5076 
of bar presses on the left-hand lever only when the 
light is on; otherwise no reward is forthcoming. 

Under this limited set of conditions, the “veridical ^ 
world” of the experiment is defined by the prob- 
abilities Рук as follows: 


Pai (0.14291) = 1.00 
Раз (0.14251) = .50 
Pu (011425) = .00 Ps (0.14152) = 1.00 
Р. (011425) = .00 Pars (0.145) = 1.00. 


А careful study of е set of probabilities shows - 
that the only time the food pellet (O1) occurs isin _ 
conjunction with left lever press (42) when the _ 
light is on ($1), and the probability of that oc — 
currence is .50, Of course, with a probability of | 
50, O» occurs with 4; and 51, or if you prefer, O1 
does not occur. E 

The above provides a succinct description ofthe - 
salient features of the external, “real” world as. 
they apply to our formulation. What about the — 
internal version, the IME? According to the for- 
mulation; internal representations of the Pix are 
built up over time as the animal “learns” the task: 
the situations, actions, and outcomes. This re 
quires among other processes mentioned earlier a à 
probability-estimating mechanism to permit the 
development of internal states that we will call 
internalized or subjective probabilities. These shall - 


Pin (0114251) = .00 
Pia (011421) = .50 


REET f 
esignated is to distinguish them from t 
ternal, experimenter-determined values, the Pi; 
‘As a result of these considerations we can now 
` describe the IME to be composed of subjective 
conditional probability elements and define them 
as pix = 2(oia5x). One form of learning consists 
of modifications in the фук with increased experi- 
ence so that they may come to approach the Рк 
in value, A well-trained animal, for example, with 
long, appropriate experience, may behave as if the 
Pix and the рук have identical values. That ani- 
mals can do this kind of learning is well docu- 
mented. See, for example, Estes (1957). Human 
individuals are no less capable. 

There are a number of obvious distinctions be- 
tween the IME and the external world itself. First 
and foremost, they are different versions of the 
same thing and in fact may not even be similar. 
Consider the fact that the experimenter may sud- 
denly change the required response to be a press 
on the right-hand lever instead of the left. At that 
point the characteristics of the “real” world are 
tather drastically changed, but it may take con- 
siderable experience by the rat in the situation to 
have the new state of the real world reflected in 
the IME and in behavior. The IME may, in fact, 
never recover from such an experimental manipula- 
tion and continue to have a residual positive prob- 
ability value attached to left lever presses. 
In another way the IME may not accurately re- 
flect the real world. The IME, as conceptualized 
here, is based entirely on the outcome history of 
the individual. If for some reason the individual 
has not performed a response necessary to achieve 
4 potential outcome, the IME will be less articu- 
lated than the real world. Potential actions may 
have no internal counterpart. If the animal when 
placed in the box never presses the lever or does 
not press it hard enough, there will be an incom- 
plete internal representation of the potential for 
action in the situation, 
i ү oe also may not be a useful representation 
E er world if the situation requires fine 
К йл m among situations as a basis for 
ее и erentiation or requires skilled per- 
ри А actions. Ignoring the discrimi- 
CENA us orming the action clumsily may pre- 
result the ; Wien desirable outcomes. As a 
CORAN SUM IME is less developed than 
T may have zeroes when the actual 


Buy for a desired outcome is greater than 


` ships” or “expectancies.” There is more, however, 


r е two physically similar intensities, - 
one of which (5;,) is always reinforced, the other — 
(Si,) never; but they occur equally often. Unless ; 
the rat has had a history of experiences in which 
subtle differences were important, the discrimina- 
tion may not be made and the IME will not reflect 
the realities of the situation. 

In a very brief way, the above has been an at- - 
tempt to describe the basic elements on which be- 
havior is based according to the formulation unfold- 
ing here. There is a strong flavor of the purposive 
behavioral approach of Tolman (1932), and the 
IME of this formulation must bear a familial re- — 
semblance to Tolman’s “cognitive map” (Tolman, 
1948).* Likewise the pijx’s constitute a more precise · 
way of conceptualizing "sign-significate relation- - 


to the present formulation than “mod” clothing. - 
The conditional probabilities allow the use of fur 
ther machinery to push past conceptual shortcom- 
ings of the Tolman approach. Tolman's theorizing, ч 
for example, provided no easy way to prod the їп 
dividual into action, and, according to Guthrie — 
(1952), left the animal “buried in thought." - ү 
present formulation provides an axiomatic solution 
to this problem; the details are discussed next. — 
Outcomes often have connected with them an- — 
other extremely important aspect that is essentially — 
motivational in nature. That aspect is е 
ized by sensations of pleasure or pain and has been - 
variously called utility, value, and a host of other 
names by various writers. We will call it hedonic 
value (or sometimes, for short, simply value). We. 
note in passing that an outcome and the hedonic . 
value associated with that outcome are considered 
to be independent, separate aspects processed as 
distinct items of information. The need for this 
distinction is that hedonic values of outcomes may 
change for a variety of reasons important for the 
theory but occasionally psychologically trivial, 
for example, the diminution of the value of food 
because of eating. ae 
We assume that hedonic value can be measured 
on a unidimensional scale. For our purposes, we 
further assume that all outcomes can be measured 
against the hedonic value scale, that combinations . 


3 Tolman's theorizing and extensions from it that have — 
similarities to the present formulation are discussed in Hil. - 
gard and Bower (1966). Others seem to be closing in fast. 
See, for example, Mischel (1973). 
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absolute value judgments. 


'the individual ca 

The scale we assume, 
for convenience, to range in both positive and nega- 
tive directions with a zero point. The requirement 
of a zero seems not necessary, and the scale can be 


` treated as dealing with relatively ordered prefer- 


ences. (For example, see Premack, 1971.) For 
expository purposes, however, it seems useful to 


. consider positive values as associated with attrac- 


— a time (or trial) subscript. 


tive outcomes; negative, with repellent outcomes; 


and zero values, with neutral outcomes. 
Irwin, 1971.) 

The hedonic values of outcomes as we have 
noted are not necessarily fixed. The value of food- 
related outcomes, for example, increases with 


(See also 


hunger. Also, as with olives and chamber music, 


one's values associated with outcomes can change 
through a learning process presumably involving 


learned emotional responses. How values have the 


value they have and how they change is another 


whole chapter of psychology. The value-outcome 


` structure of different individuals seems to be pri- 


marily based on their classical autonomic condi- 
tioning history and is a significant factor contribu- 


E ting to individual differences in behavior. Hedonic 


value, thus, is dependent on time and should have 
Usually for conve- 
nience, we will drop the time subscript. Hedonic 
value, of course, can also be highly determined by 
unlearned factors; for example, the value of a 
sweet taste is apparently a built-in hedonic op- 
erator for many species. 

Hedonic value determines behavior in a straight- 
forward way. Let us assume as an axiom that the 
individual will behave in order to maximize the 
potential hedonic value available in a situation. 
This is fundamentally a statement that defines a 
characteristic of human (and animal) nature. It 
is by no means new. Historically, versions of 
utilitarianism have been outcroppings of a perva- 
sive stratum of philosophical thought. 

It should be noted that the axiomatic nature of 
the assertion makes it a tautology. If behavior 
appears not to maximize utility, that, by definition, 
is a fault of the observation. Because the behavior 
is maximizing something by definition, it behooves 
the observer and/or analyzer of behavior to iden- 
tify precisely what is being maximized. This fea- 
ture of the theoretical statement is the basis for a 
conclusion that the statement is not capable of 
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being disproved. 
is the topic of this article. 


How may we stipulate a procedure by which 
the individual determines which action to perform 
in order to maximize the potential hedonic value? 
Outcomes are not all equally probable, so we may 
use the conditional probabilities in the IME as 
weights to produce expected hedonic values (in the 
precise probability sense of that term) by multi- 
plying the piws by the values. Since outcomes are 
contingent on actions, we associate hedonic values 
with the actions associated with them. The ex- 
pected hedonic value A, associated with action qd, 
for example, will be the hedonic value of outcome 
o, multiplied by the probability that outcome o, 
will occur if action a; is performed in situation sy, 
or 


E[À(a))] = h(0:)p (01| ais). 


Actually, in a situation any action may have 
several outcomes with different probabilities and 
varying hedonic values associated with them. For 
example, a bar press may sometimes result in a 
large amount of food with a high momentary 
hedonic value to a hungry animal. A smaller 
amount of food may occur with a different prob- 
ability, and no food, on its own probability sched- 
ule. All bar presses require a certain amount of 
exertion which will have a relatively negative 
hedonic value. The expected hedonic value of the 
bar press (action aj) for a given situation then will 
be the sum of all expected hedonic values of the 
outcomes associated with the action, assuming them 
to be additive, or 


E[h(a)] = > (0s) p(01| ау). 


The maximization axiom requires that the ex- 
pected hedonic value of actions available be evalu- 
ated and the action be performed that provides the 
maximum, that is, the action a; corresponding to 


max [ = f(a)] = max E[h(a;)] 
= max > h(o;| ajsx) 


for all a; and fixed St. 


To recapitulate, potential payoff in a situation 
can be represented as the sum of the expected 
values of all outcomes associated with each avail- 
able action represented in the IME. The behav- 
ioral axiom, at that point, requires that the action 
be performed for which the summed expected value 
is greatest. In a more precise way, we may state 


maximization axiom as follows: Im amy - 

the individual will maximize the expected 
hedonic value by performing that action which pro- 
duces the set of outcomes for which the summed 
momentary subjective expected value is the highest. 
Tt is momentary expected value because values may 
change over time, and it is subjective because it is 
based on the idiosyncratic, subjective, internalized 
conditional probabilities of the IME. “Highest” in 
theoretical terms means highest in numerical value 
or its analogue (but behaviorally and tautologically 
it means “most preferred"). 

Summarizing the whole theoretical machinery, it 
is supposed that the individual through commerce 
with its environment can create for itself a model 
of that environment containing information about 
known situations, about the set of known outcomes 
available, and about the likelihood that those out- 
comes occur when known actions are performed. 
The theory then postulates that the individual in 
any situation evaluates the set of possible outcomes 
with their various hedonic effects at that time, de- 
termines the expected hedonic value of the out- 
comes, and then performs the action necessary to 
produce the highest expected hedonic values. 

This general formulation of behavior, as we have 
noted, was developed for a particular experimental 
situation by Boneau and Cole (1967) to apply to 
the behavior of pigeons in a color discrimination 
task in a Skinner box. In that application, the 
critical elements of the IME consisted of situations 
defined as points on a hypothetical dimension of 
hue varying according to a Thurstonian dispersion 
Process; key pecking and no key pecking were ac- 
Hons; a known amount of grain and a fixed effort 
for key pecking were outcomes; and the internalized 
probabilities of reward, given each situation, were 
Presumed to approximate veridical values for the 
Pigeon after several thousand trials. The propor- 
Hons of pecks to variously closely spaced mono- 
chromatic spectral stimuli were used as estimates 
е ш of times that the expected 
E dm чер pecking was greater than the 
ИН diea By inference these estimates 
TORRE ex to determine. parameters of the hypo- 

urstone discriminal processes. The 


Teader is referred to B 
détails, 9 Boneau and Cole (1967) for 


Applications 


remainder of this article has a number of goals 
ed to an exploration of the utility of the global, 


approach, and particularly to the formulati 

Presented here, in thinking about psychology. 
First, the structuring of the field of psychology | 
from the point of view of the formulation will be — 
considered briefly. The formulation is seen as a _ 
device that allows for the viewing of psychology as 
a coherent, organized panorama rather than as a 
collection of disparate intellectual and scientific 
doodles valued as a whole only by those either with 
sufficient faith or with a highly developed ap- 
preciation of abstract design to support a belief 
that it somehow all makes sense. To emphasize  . 
the scope of the approach, there will be a discussion — 
of phenomena in behavior modification at some 
length and a very brief discussion of thought pro- — 
cesses, A 

Let us try our hand at the big picture and how za 
pieces of psychology relate to the system and each 2 
other. One emphasis of the IME is its focus on - 
input and output relationships between the or- — 
ganism and the environment. We have seen earlier 
how subareas of sensation and perception and fur- 
ther refinements in those fields are essential to an 
understanding of inputs to the system and to give _ 
substance to the situation and outcome dimensions. 

Likewise, the dimension of action is one that has 
been intensively studied, particularly in applica- _ 
tions where the problem is one of skill learning. М 
The whole subfield of action is broader, involving — 
the many ways that the potential for action is - 
internalized in the IME. For example, trial-and- 
error learning, observing the behavior of others, 
being instructed, maturation, instinct, and motor. 
coordination differences all play a role in the un- 
derstanding of actions as they relate to the IME. 

The mechanisms by which contingent probabil- 
ities are acquired have been a major concern of 
mathematical learning theory and Bayesian ap- 
proaches, among others. Including these areas as 
additional contributing factors to the understand- 
ing of behavior fits a few more pieces into the 
emerging picture. Adding the subfields concerned 
with motivation, with the processes underlying in- 
nate and acquired values, fills out the basics of 
the theoretical approach. Physiological processes 
related to depression or anxiety seem important 
here. In fact, selected portions of the biological 
substrate are essential parts of the curriculum and 
can be introduced as appropriate. 

A curriculum designer might construct a cycle 
through the general concept of the IME and max- 
imization notions and then iterate back through the’ 


* 
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ptualization. It would be appro 
neurophysiological formulations insofar as 
‘to the understanding of the basic processes. A 
curriculum structured in this fashion would have 
much the same kind of hierarchical structure as 
does physics, for example, and prerequisites would 
indeed be in order to provide a more in-depth 
- understanding of the five processes. 
` The areas of psychology dealt with above cer- 
' tainly do not exhaust the intellectual domain of 
psychology. , As we have presented these areas, 
“however, they have been propaedeutic to the under- 
standing of the workings of the basic system. 
. Other areas may be seen as derivative processes 
emerging from the functioning of the system. 
Consider, for example, the pattern of persistency 
. of life-style and behavior that psychologists call 
` “personality.” The explanation offered by the 
present formulation goes as follows: As the indi- 
vidual develops, some actions are found to maxi- 
mize hedonic value because of individual aptitudes 
or personal characteristics, or because the environ- 
‘mental context, including societal and personal re- 
lationships, provides outcome supports for some 
actions and not for others. These selected actions 
‘become more successful over time in increasing 
y payoffs as skill develops and as subtleties of the 
- situation that signal variations in outcome are dis- 
` criminated. Thejndividual becomes relatively mas- 
2 егѓш in negotiating the range of situations and 
actions accessible in a particular life-style and 
` thereby relatively less masterful in dealing with 
_ the congeries of situations and actions that char- 
acterize other life-styles. It becomes maximizing 
" then to limit oneself to the range of situations and 
` actions with which one is familiar and has mastered 
or made the most of. Life is thus a climb uphill 
` to a relatively maximizing style. Likewise, one is 
encouraged to make use of previously mastered 
actions as a means of coping when thrown into new 
situations, or to look for instances in which well- 
developed actions may pay off. 

It should be recognized that there exist a large 
number of alternative locally maximizing condi- 
` tions at least potentially available to each indi- 
` vidual. Accidents of situation, parental and other 
` societal controls, abilities, aptitudes, and special 

supporting or undercutting outcome circumstances 
including traumatic experiences provide texture to 
an IME that may lead to commitment to a life- 


a 
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t provides locally maxim 

Since maximization of hedonic value implies that 
the individual will perform actions that have a high 
probability of producing a valued outcome, the 
individual may more and more frequently tend to 
seek situations having high outcome or value po- 
tential because action itself may involve mobility 
toward situations conducive to reward. At the 
same time, the individual may become more capa- 
ble of differentiating critical elements of the situa- 
tion and of performing an action whenever skilled 
or selective action itself increases the payoff. 
Practice, of course, makes perfect. Moreover, out- 
comes themselves may through classical-condition- 
ing mechanisms keyed to fundamental drive states 
achieve a changed associated hedonic value either 
positive or negative. As a consequence, the indi- 
vidual tends to lock onto particular well-known 
situations and highly skilled actions that have been 
determined by experience to maximize known avail- 
able hedonic value which itself is changed by the 
complex of circumstances. Any change away from 
a known source of reward or a new variation in a 
highly skilled action, almost by definition, is likely 
to result in a step away from a locally maximizing 
condition, and thus downhill with respect to ex- 
pected hedonic value. The maximization axiom 
does not tend to permit deviation from well-known 
maximizing actions or situations. 

The IME is the individual’s own unique view of 
the world and determines his role in it. Childhood 
is spent in learning what the world has to offer 
and what can be done about getting what is avail- 
able and under what conditions. By the time the 
individual approaches middle age, under most con- 
ditions in our society, the IME has stabilized as 
the individual becomes situated in a niche that 
makes use of whatever skills have been developed. 
The individual becomes hedged in with constraints 
based on experience about the availabilities of out- 
comes and the successes of actions. The IME thus 
provides the consistency link required for a theory 
of personality and, from the viewpoint of this the- 
ory, defines, along with the value system, the 
personality of the individual. 

The temptation, or perhaps the practical neces- 
sity, of making first statements overly simplistic 
must be acknowledged. As Mischel (1973) pointed 
out, however, there is a considerable amount of 
lability to be accounted for in addition to con- 
sistency for those in the business of personality 


style that PD 


= dra 
. There is no intention hi in 
on the immutability of the IME, and the system 
esented here seems to allow room for personality 
й restructurings in addition to moment-to-moment 
* fuctuations. Changes in the external environment, 
trauma, and the like will undoubtedly produce 
changes in the IME, and such changes should be 
included as phenomena in learning theoretical ap- 
proaches. Under generally stable conditions, how- 
ever, the notions of IME tied in with skill-learning 
concepts will tend to produce an individual with 
stable behavior-correcting properties. We also 
‘pointed out that successful behavior under generally 
stable conditions can tend to create the conditions 
under which such behavior is possible. 

It is highly likely also that behavior will be sub- 

ject to ongoing fluctuations in the value of out- 
comes. Hunger certainly is one example, but other 
conditions such as mood swings, general anxiety, 
and the like could create, or are symptoms of, value 
changes. An understanding of the nature of such 
states and their causes seems essential to our under- 
standing of personality. 
... Although the author has not pushed the develop- 
- ment, other aspects of psychology also seem de- 
rivatives of the basic processes of the hedonistic 
System. Psychopathology would seem to deal with 
anomalies of the IME or the utility structure and 
theirinteractions. Social psychology properly should 
in part be concerned with the mutual interrelation- 
Ships of individual IMEs and other determiners of 
behavior in a group setting; sociology and or- 
8anizational psychology, with the interactions be- 
tween individual IMEs, on the one hand, and in- 
Stitutional constraints and supports, on the other. 

Th total then, the cognitive behavioral /hedonistic 
approach seems to provide a home for many of the 
Subspecialty areas of psychology. What else can 
lt do? Consider behavior modification from the 
Point, of view of the present formulation. The 
main Contribution made from the translation from 
eee to Cognitive hedonistic language is 
E. * possibility of thinking about alternative 
This is a чач fashion is greatly increased. 
CM part 3 because there are more specific 
I oe : the new view, and all of the variables 
| Жойап manipulation, Let us examine the 
E : n of behavior in some detail, 

Ea System that tends to seek self-consis- 

is, ^W Can modifications occur? The answer 

55 that changes сап : Б 

` hedonic 5 8 occur in the IME or in the 
ue structure of an individual and that 


of behavior therapy involves determining the de- 
tails of the local maximizing strategies determined 
by the ecology and history of the individual; de- 
fining the available outcome, or behavior support 
and constraint, structure; assessing the strengths 
and weaknesses of the individual with respect to 
discriminative facility for dealing with situations; 
surveying the range of skills and aptitudes for ac- : 
tion; and determining the associated hedonic values _ 
of the actions. 

Assuming that the individual's current state of 
affairs is locally maximizing, the task of the be- x 
havior therapist is to prescribe a set of procedures — 
that modify the IME so that a different portion of — 
sao space becomes a new local maximum. The art — 
of prescription involves choices among alternative _ 
local maxima and strategies to attain them. Such _ 
choices necessarily are based on ethical and moral po 
criteria, a fact that provides a new set of com- _ 
plexities. Let us examine procedural details from 
the standpoint of the theory without forgetting this | 
problem. | : 

A change in the IME can arise from a variety of — 


hr 


nated. One way of causing such a change is by 3 
telling the individual what to look for! After all 3 
the skilled poker player may have become expert ш 


of the hands of his opponents by virtue of learning _ 
that such cues are important. Barring permanent 
amnesias or sensory losses, it is likely that the in- — 
ternal situation-space monotonically increases, ex- — 
cept that limitations of processing capacity, for — 
example, attention or memory, may require that 
portions of the internal situation-space be ignored — 
at any one time. One does not always immediately 53 
remember all details of places that have not been 
Second, the potential for activity in a situation 
may increase. New things may be introduced into 
the physical space to be acted on. The individual 
through explicit or implicit trial and error, or by - 
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bserving other ) | у di: 
‘cover other possible actions in an otherwise u 


changed situation. Existing actions may increase in 


skill and complexity, in vigor, strength, or coordina- 
tion; or action may itself modify the physical situa- 
tion, for example, by moving the individual to 
` another location and thus changing the situation’s 
potential for further activity. Athletes and musi- 
cians are examples of individuals who capitalize 
on highly skilled actions, although everyone de- 
velops skills of one kind or another. 

Third, the outcome set may change. Old pos- 
sible outcomes disappear and new ones appear. 
‘Changes may occur in outcome characteristics. 

Size, color, taste, quality, consistency—all may 

vary. The individual may learn to discriminate 
_ more clearly among sensory dimensions so that the 

IME may expand with no physical change. One 

ample is the discriminatory skill developed by 
the wine taster. 

Fourth, the probability of the outcome may vary. 
This can be due in part to changes in the physical 
situation: If rewards become scarce, the probability 

. of the outcome diminishes. But probability may 

be related to the ability of the individual to deal 
effectively with the situation—to make appropriate 
discriminations, to perform skilled actions when 
necessary, and thus to make the most of a situation. 
The star salesman, for example, maximizes by in- 
creasing the probability of a sale through sales 
tactics directed by an analysis of the customer, 
all learned by experience. Thus, the individual's 
own outcome history may depend in a rather direct 
way on the complexity of his IME. 

Introducing new contingency relationships be- 
tween actions and outcomes is the basis for “token 
economies." Highly valued outcomes can be made 
‘not to occur unless specified actions take place, a 
state of affairs that is possible in institutional set- 
tings containing powerful controlling figures to de- 
fine contingencies. In the case of the ubiquitous 

Ж Skinner box, an institution of another sort, there is 
ап all powerful experimenter aided and abetted 

_ by his relay rack. 

Lastly, the hedonic value associated with out- 
comes may change. Changes in the physical out- 

` come itself may eventuate in a less desirable 
reward, for example, if food becomes spoiled. More 
subtle is the process by which shifts in the accept- 
ability, the preference, the liking for a person, 
thing, place occur. We are all aware of the 
potency of the almost unexplainable, occasionally 
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havior, the 

pulls, that at their extremes create overriding 
hedonic value influences on the behavior of the 
lover, the patriot, the saint, the martyr, the escap- 
ing prisoner, etc. In more moderate doses these 
factors contribute to the human quality of human 
beings, gently but firmly contributing to behavior. 
Much of the appropriate explanatory chapter of 
psychology dealing with such motivational matters 
has yet to be written. It would seem, however, 
that classically conditioned autonomic responses 
are implicated at least in part. Behavior therapy 
notably focuses on such value changes, for example, 
in desensitization by reducing situationally pro- 
duced anxiety to specific stimuli. The extent to 
which positive values become associated with pleas- 
ant or nurturing situations is also well known but 
perhaps too little understood. 

The problem of maintaining performance, say, 
as modified by a token economy procedure, under 
new circumstances is one that has been noted in the 
behavior modification literature (e.g. see Davison, 
1969). In the present analysis, performance main- 
tenance requires that the modified behavior be 
maximizing under the new circumstances. Without 
dwelling on the problem in any detail, let us con- 
sider a few of the possibilities. If the individual is 
changing from an institutional setting to a natural 
environment (or as is often seemingly the case in 
modern society, from one institutional setting to 
another), behavior maintenance will seem to re- 
quire that the IME and value structure are com- 
patible with the new environment; that is, actions 
predicated on the IME and value produce a satis- 
factory level of favorable outcomes in the new set 
of situations. If the purpose of an institution is to 
modify behavior from what existed previously, the 
requirements are a modified IME, a changed value 
structure, or a change in the natural environment, 
or combinations of the three such that the specific, 
focused-on behaviors are maximizing. A separate 
possibility is a retreat from one natural environ- 
ment to another that is more supportive of the 
existing skills and value structure of the individual. 
We have already considered options open to the 
manager of change and have intimated that value 
judgments involving the future of an individual are 
distressing complications. Perhaps the best solution 
is to involve the individual in the selection process! 

The foregoing analysis provides a large number 
of factors that provide strategies for analysis and 
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` for the design of action programs in behavior shap- 
‘ing. The possibilities, particularly in combination, 
are numerous. To change behavior through modi- 
fying the IME, one can physically change the situa- 
tion, or help individuals make more subtle dis- 
criminations about the situation and its cue aspects 
in order to educate the individual about distinc- 
tions within and among situations, distinctions 
that permit a greater understanding that different 
cues signal different situations. One can provide 
the individual with other possibilities to action or 
to improve on those actions he already performs, 
that is, to increase effectiveness. It should again be 
pointed out that the IME is in fact a personal con- 
struct inseparable from the individual's own situa- 
tion-action-outcome history. The individual may 
know that valued outcomes are available for those 
with appropriate skills, yet realize that without 
those skills his own personal IME does not include 
the possibility of the necessary action. 

Observing others perform an action of which he 
is capable may, however, expand the IME, If 
that action does not produce the desired outcome, 
then a problem-solving effort may be required to de- 
termine what conditions are necessary. Modeling, 


"as the process is called, has been shown to be an 


effective means of transmitting information about 
Dossible actions and contingent outcomes to ob- 
Servers. The assumption here that humans can 
observe the behavior of others and visualize a 
- potential action of their own, or at least incor- 
porate the possible action into their own IME, 
allows us to bridge what otherwise might be 
theoretical limitation, While the mechanisms are 
not yet well known, the phenomenon is well docu- 
mented. Our analysis implies that in general 
Modeling will work as an “action” for those who 
have found that modeling the behavior of others 
has been successful in the past, that is, for those 
for whom it has had a relatively high probability 
of producing an outcome with high hedonic value. 
Individuals with a history of failure at performing 
Observed activities, in particular, would not neces- 
Sarily follow modeling as a strategy. One has to 
Know appropriate skills to be able to model suc- 
ШШ. Further, the analysis allows us to state 
a modeling might be adopted in cases in which 
м appears "similar" in capabilities to the 
zm sid thus implying a similarity in the subjec- 
iban. ability of an emulated successful action. 
lS Who appear too different from the observer 
may not contribute to an increased probability that 
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| action may be relatively effective for the ob- - 


^n 


server himself. 

Implicit in the foregoing is the fact that learning - 
cannot be viewed as a single factor from the point 
of view of this hedonic theory. Learning to dif- 
ferentiate among similar situations is vastly differ- - 
ent from becoming adept at some athletic task, 
although both may depend on the other, and learn- 
ing to like black coffee is different yet. Tolman 
(1949) described more than one kind of learning 
tied to the pieces of his system. The distinctions 
between kinds of learning in this theory, while 
similar to those described by Tolman, are based on 
which of the elements р, o, a, s, h are primarily _ 
affected by manipulations. The advantage of the — 
theory formulated here is that it makes explicit 
the distinctions between several varieties of 1 E. 

bes 


ing and implies that different procedures should 
utilized for inducing changes in behavior, depend- 
ing on the kind of learning involved. 

Ordinary school learning, for example, according 
to this analysis can be of several kinds. First there 
are a set of skills or actions such as reading, writ- _ 
ing, and arithmetic that make it possible for the — 
individual to participate further in school and thus — | 
open up the possibility of participating in a world \ 
with an expanded SAO space. Second, there area _ 
whole set of content-oriented subjects such as ^ 
geography, history, language, and literature that. 4 
are instrumental in gaining access to the SAO —— 
space that is reserved for educated individuals and — 
for sharing in the reward structure associated with — 
that particular SAO space. In part, content learn- - E. 
ing provides new options to the individual because 
it can describe and differentiate new situations, 
actions, and outcomes for the individual. To un- 
derstand the process of learning for content requires 
a theory of instruction and rote learning that is in 
a separate chapter of psychology. 

Another form of learning is associated with 
schools. From the perspective of the present the- - 
ory, all sorts of actions related to performance in 
school such as paying attention to teachers, doing 
homework, concentrating on work at hand, and : 
learning specific methodologies are actions that 
themselves may under appropriate conditions be- - 
come maximizing. It is helpful to have parents who 
maintain a reward system that recognizes school 
performance and supports it appropriately. 

Let us now jump to a consideration of pure cog- 
nitive functioning from the point of view of the for- 
mulation. We have already discussed the pos- 
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-traditional behavioristic concentration on environ- 
mental factors. We have said, for example, that 
.. Observation of the behaviors of others along with 
the outcome contingencies are allowable inputs to 
modify the individual's IME under some circum- 
stances. . Individuals indeed have such capabilities. 
‘We shall explore other possible capabilities. 
Why not, for example, postulate as a form of 
. action the process of implicit trial and error? Such 
a process could have the individual sort through 
- memory for possible actions not utilized before in 
a particular situation, making an assessment of the 
probabilities of outcomes of various kinds. If such 
trial-and-error actions indeed produce desirable 
outcomes, the process (or action) of making such 
ү; уро{һезев would itself come to be a relatively 
aximizing approach to life and lead to an indi- 
vidual who thinks before leaping or performing any 
. other form of action. 
We can even imagine a process of internally 
` generating new possibilities for action, of reorgani- 
zations of situations, of newly created outcome 
ү .. possibilities, If such a process is successful in 
‘maximizing outcomes for the individual, we can 
imagine an individual whose behavior may become 
to a degree unpredictable because it is based on an 
-. internal process geared to the task of generating 


ment, We can even imagine that such internal 
processes may themselves acquire positive value 
and thus become relatively autonomous. А hu- 
manistic version of the human individual emerges 
as a distinct possibility. 

Such a brief characterization of thought processes 
serves only to whet the appetite. The author has 
not had sufficient time available to explore the 
. ramifications of the approach in any detail at all, 
DN but is intrigued by the seeming fact that thought 

ay processes as subject matter and objective behavioral 
phenomena can be housed compatibly in the same 
framework, Such a conceptualization may be ob- 
jectionable to the psychologist who bases his science 
` only on objective forms of behavior. To the psy- 
chologist who was trying to include cognitive 
processes in his psychology, however, the formula- 
tion provides a bridge to other areas of psychology. 


~ Conclusion 


Despite some of the connotations of a cognitive 
theory, there is no need to deal with concepts such 
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The cognitive processor need only be a mechani 
that categorizes inputs, computes probabilities, 4 
sesses values, and makes decisions, a feat that Са 
be accomplished in a simplistic way by compute 
It is recognized that there can be “unconscious” _ 
and “conscious” perceptions and that both can be _ 
valid inputs into the system. The psychological 
and physiological properties and their relationships 
are interesting problems for psychology but not 
central to the theory. (For a further discussion of 
this point see Irwin, 1971.) 

What has been attempted here is the explication 
of the basic outline of a theoretical account of 
havior that views the human individual (as well 
as the subhuman organism) as a gatherer, pi 
cessor, and user of information rather than as а 
simple reactor to external carrots, whips, and the 
stimuli associated with them. We have been rather - 
explicit about the nature of the information pro- - 
cessed and have hypothesized a formal system that _ 
utilizes the several items of information in the 
process of generating behavior. P 

This account seems not to be a "theory" in the 
sense that that term has been used by psychol 
gists, but psychologists in general are not ac- _ 
customed to axiomatic theories. One could not 
“disprove” the maximization axiom. Certainly, 
specific pieces can be tidied up if one wishes 
make certain assumptions. For example, if 
assumes a fairly direct relationship between p 
ability of observed behavior and our variable 
under certain conditions, then it is possible 
agonize over the details of changes in р for vario! 
experimental manipulations. The fact that it might 
be important to study such changes is highlighted _ 
by the theory. Thus, even though the formula 
lacks the feisty properties that challenge the re- 
search world to perform an experimentum <a % 
the heuristic value of the theory as a pointer й, 
truly important areas for research cannot be de 
that is, if one accepts such a theoretical framewo 

In a sense, the axiomatic framework has 
properties of such historical paradigms as - 
Ptolemaic and Copernican theories, or the phlogis- 
ton and chemical theories (read Conant, 1951, fo 
a fun account of these issues), all of which in 
sence are not subject to proof or disproof but t 
pragmatic criteria. The Ptolemaic and a P 
theories were discarded because they were cumber- 
some or required ad hoc Band-Aids, and th 
existed neater, more attractive alternatives, n 


te 


ly because they were false. 


i 


ives for looking at the phenomena of н вон up / ; 
cience that had outlived their usefulness. What (3rd ed.) New York: Appleton: Century-Crofts, 196 
CON i t the usefulness of the Irwin, F. W. Intentional behavior and motivation: 
seems required to test ue = UN. 

"proach espoused here is a sympathetic attempt by Koem, } 
researchers and theoreticians to utilize the frame- 

work to bring order to their theoretical efforts, 
р, particularly as these efforts may be attempts to 


© relate disparate portions of psychology. 
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Gordon Allport began his classic paper on attitudes 
in the 1935 Handbook of Social Psychology with 
this statement: “The concept of attitude is prob- 
ably the most distinctive and indispensable concept 
in contemporary American social psychology." He 
described the term as 


elastic enough to apply either to the dispositions of single, 
isolated individuals or to broad patterns of culture. Psy- 
chologists and sociologists therefore find in it a meeting 
point for discussion and research. This useful, one might 
almost say peaceful, concept has been so widely adopted 

` that it has virtually established itself as the keystone in 
the edifice of American social psychology. In fact several 
writers . . . define social psychology as the scientific study 
of attitudes [p. 798]. 


In the years since publication of Allport's paper, 
attitudes have, if anything, become even more cen- 
tral in social psychology, largely because they have 
come to serve as the dependent variable par excel- 
lence for the major categories of social-psychologi- 
cal research: the sample survey, the questionnaire 
study, and the laboratory experiment. 

Tn recent years, attitude research has increasingly 
been subjected to rather far-reaching criticism, 
often linked with broader critiques of the standard 
methodologies of  social-psychological research. 
Within sociology, the excessive reliance on survey 
data has come under increasing attack, most 
vehemently from the ethnomethodologists. Within 


1 This article is based on the presidential address of the 
Division of Personality and Social Psychology (Division 
8), presented at the meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Washington, D.C., September 6, 1971. Тһе 
article is a product of a research program on social influence 
and commitment to social systems, supported by U.S. Public 
Health Service Research Grant MH-17669-04 from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. The author is very 
grateful to Nancy Adler and James Lubalin for their com- 
ments on an earlier draft of the paper. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Herbert C. 
Kelman, Department of Psychology and Social Relations, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 
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experimental social psychology, there has been a 
strong movement toward field experimentation, 
partly motivated by the desire to replace assess- 
ment of attitudes in the laboratory with observa- 
tions of behavior in natural settings. 

In my own view of social behavior, attitude is a 
central concept, and I regard the study of attitudes 
as a legitimate pursuit in its own right and as a use- 
ful component of a multimethod research strategy. 
For example, studies of the structure and distribu- 
tion of public attitudes on various social issues or 
of the determinants of attitude change can greatly 
contribute to our understanding of societal pro- 
cesses, In particular, attitude assessment combined 
with other research procedures—such as structural 
indexes in studies of organizational functioning or 
behavioral observations in studies of child-rearing 
practices—can add depth and perspective to the 
analysis of social phenomena. Too often, however, 
research has focused on attitudes, not so much be- 
cause of a primary interest in attitudes per se OF 
in their contribution to complex social processes, 
but because the assessment of attitudes was the 
easiest and most convenient way of obtaining data. 
It is obviously more convenient to distribute ques- 
tionnaires in our classes, asking students how they 
would be likely to react in a variety of situations, 
than to observe their behavior in such situations, 
or to ask a sample of some population about the 
functioning of their organization, community, OF 
society, than to make the detailed observations and 
develop the elaborate indexes needed to study 4 
social system more directly. In many of our labo- 
ratory experiments too, after investing a great deal 
of energy and ingenuity in manipulating the inde- 
pendent variables, we have used attitudes as the 
cheapest and most painless dependent variable for 
assessing the effects of our manipulations. 

Inappropriate and indiscriminate uses of attitude 
have raised serious questions about the validity and 
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a possible development in his 1935 paper, wrote: 


Whether the concept is being overworked to such an extent 
that it will be discarded along with the past shibboleths 
of social science remains to be seen. It seems more prob- 
able that the ever increasing number of critical and analyti- 
cal studies will somehow succeed in refining and preserving 
it [p. 804]. 

Allport’s vote of confidence has, in my view, proven 
justified. In the intervening years there has been 
a great deal of theoretical work, leading to con- 
siderable refinement and elaboration of the con- 
cept of attitude. One immediately thinks of the 
work of Katz, M. B. Smith, the Sherifs, Hovland, 
Doob, Peak, Campbell, Rokeach, Heider, New- 
comb, Osgood and Tannenbaum, Triandis, Rosen- 
berg, and Fishbein. These and -other theorists 
have provided sophisticated analyses of the con- 
cept, have explored its complexities, and have 
pointed to the types of measurement procedures 
required to do justice to these complexities. The 
problem has been that these theoretical refinements 
have not always been reflected in studies utilizing 
attitudes. In many studies, attitudes have not only 
been largely irrelevant to the purposes of the re- 
search, but have also been assessed or interpreted in 
ways that ignore the traditional meaning of the 
concept and the elaborations it has undergone. 

In short, social-psychological research has relied 
excessively on attitudes, to the neglect of other 
aspects of the social behavior of individuals and of 
the functioning of social systems. Attitudes have 
Often been treated as the magical key to the study 
of social behavior and system functioning. As a 
result, they have been burdened with descriptive 
and predictive powers that they do not possess and 
have been used inappropriately and simplemindedly. 
à need to broaden the conceptual 
E eon 1 social-psychologi- 

and to examine carefully the uses and 
ever, that th i i : поена 

T, ese misuses discredit the concept of 


dinal or attitude-discrepant action. I 
to present some notes toward a con- 


usefulness of the concept. Allport, foreseeing such - 


? = "c p 
ception of attitudes as imbedded in an action 
context. 1 
Studies of Attitude—Action Consistency 


A series of studies have been designed to explore 
the relationship between attitudes and overt be- 


havior. Two measures are obtained from each sub- 


ject: an attitude measure, calling for some kind of 
verbal response vis-à-vis a particular object; and a 
behavioral measure, based on observation of the 
subject's overt response to the object. The proto- 
type of this line of research is LaPiere's (1934) 
famous study, which found a lack of consistency be- 
tween the negative responses of a number of hotels 
and restaurants to a mailed questionnaire, asking 
them whether they would serve Chinese guests, and 


б. 


the behavior of their personnel toward a Chinese _ 


couple that had actually been served at these same · 
establishments a few months earlier, There are 
cogent reasons for questioning the relevance of the 
LaPiere study to the issue of attitude-action con- 
sistency (see Dillehay, 1973), including the fact u 
that his verbal measure elicited policy statements 
rather than attitudes in the usual sense of the term. 
Most of the recent investigators, however, have 
used more standard procedures for assessing atti- 


tudes and have devised specially structured choice _ 


situations to obtain an index of overt behavior, 
The assumption behind this line of research is that _ 


if an attitude does indeed represent a predisposi- . - 


tion to act toward the attitude object in a particu- 
lar way, then it ought to be possible to predict re- 
sponses on the behavioral measure from responses 
to the attitude questionnaire. However, in his 
thorough review of studies of the attitude-action 
relationship, Wicker (1969) concluded that “taken 
as a whole, these studies suggest that it is con- 
siderably more likely that attitudes will be unre- 
lated or only slightly related to overt behaviors 
than that attitudes will be closely related to actions 
[p. 65].” He went on to say that his review 
“provides little evidence to support the postulated 
existence of stable, underlying attitudes within the 
individual which influence both his verbal expres- 
sions and his actions [p. 75],” although he did not 
reject the concept of attitude as such. 

This series of studies have been very useful in 
pointing to the complexities of attitudes and in 
challenging the naive assumption that attitudes 
are direct indicators of overt responses and that 
assessment of attitudes can thus serve as a cheap 
substitute for more elaborate studies of social be- 
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go beyond the question of whether attitudes and 
actions are consistent, and explore some of the 


"conditions that make for greater or lesser consis- 


tency. For several reasons, however, the low cor- 
relations between attitude and action found by 
many of the studies in this genre, though pointing 


‘to the limitations of the attitude concept, do not 
demonstrate its invalidity. 


. 1. First, we must look at these studies in the 


perspective of other empirical information—based 


mostly on survey research—that does show sys- 


- tematic relationships between attitudes and actions. 


In the area of intergroup relations, for example, 
studies have shown attitudes toward particular 
racial, religious, or national groups to be systemati- 
cally related to personal associations or to voting 
behavior, Studies of political action have often 
shown consistent differences in attitude between 
participants and nonparticipants in certain pro- 
test movements or political organizations. In many 
of these studies, it is impossible to establish the 


causal direction of the relationship. А notable 
` exception is a recent study by Brannon et al. 


(1973). Attitudes toward open housing were 
elicited in the course of a larger survey and actions 
were assessed by way of a field experiment carried 
out three months later, in which the original survey 
respondents served as subjects. The study found 
substantial relationships between survey responses 
and willingness to sign and publicize petitions favor- 
ing or opposing open housing. 

The finding of greater consistency between atti- 
tudes and actions in studies based on survey designs 
than in those reviewed by Wicker (1969), which 
mostly involve experimental designs, brings to mind 
Hovland’s (1959) discussion of the greater stability 


- of attitudes in the face of persuasive communica- 


tions shown in survey as compared to experimental 
studies. The effect of attitudes on actions may be 
exaggerated in survey-type studies, which generally 
use correlational designs, because of the ambiguity 
of the causal relationships involved. On the other 
hand, survey studies typically focus on actions 
more or less freely chosen by the subject—how he 
votes, with whom he associates, what groups he 
joins—whereas experimental studies present the 
subject with a structured situation in which he has 
to take some kind of action. It may be that in 
such a structured context situational constraints 
play a larger role and thus tend to attenuate the 
effect of attitudinal differences. — Attitude-action 
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consistency may be further attenuated in some < 
perimental studies by the use of attitudes that are. 
less well formed and by their assessment in a class- 
room context (Brannon et al., 1973). In any event, 
the sometimes conflicting results of survey and ex- 
periméntal studies must be taken into account in 
any effort to determine the validity of the attitude 
concept. 

2. Attitude theory does not propose that a per- 
son's underlying attitude to an object is the sole 
determinant of his behavior when interacting with 
that object. This is even more obvious when the 
attitude refers to a class of objects and the action 
refers to a specific member of that class. Major 
determinants of action are the social constraints 
under which the person operates, including im- 
mediate interpersonal demands, as well as norma- 
tive expectations—conveyed by relevant reference 
groups—that govern behavior in the situation 
(Schofield, 1972). Thus, a person may well act 
in ways inconsistent with his attitude if consistency 
would require violating a generally accepted norm 
of interpersonal conduct (e.g., the rules of conimon 
courtesy) or deviating obviously and publicly from 
reference group expectations. 

The assessment of attitudes also elicits behavior 
in a real situation, subject to various social con- 
straints. Such constraints are obvious in LaPiere's 
(1934) original study, in which the measure of 
"attitude" was based on a public letter stating 
hotel or restaurant policy, but they also operate in 
more traditional attitude assessment situations. 
Even when responding anonymously, subjects are 
often inclined to express attitudes that conform to 
the views normatively prescribed within their 
milieus. Situational determinants are particularly 
likely to influence response to attitude measures in 
the area of race relations, where the attitude ques- 
tionnaire tends to evoke the tolerance value in- 
culcated by the society— "especially in a college 
population where verbal adherence to the value of 
tolerance is likely to be very high [Weitz, 1972, 
p. 15].” In the action context, on the other hand, 
the “situational threshold" (Campbell, 1963) for 
expressing tolerance may be higher. Thus, subjects 
conforming to the norm of tolerance on the ques- 
tionnaire may deviate from their expressed atti- 
tudes when they find themselves in a concrete in- 
teraction situation. This line of analysis suggests 
that discrepancies between attitude and action are 
likely to arise in those domains in which people 
are subject to cross-pressures and internal conflicts, 
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example, racial attitudes in white America, - 


dilemma’ is largely the societal disjunction between 
"attitudes and behavior, with a tolerant value sys- 
tem conflicting with discriminatory normative pat- 
terns [p. 15]." 2 д 

In sum, inconsistencies, or apparent inconsis- 
tencies, between attitudes and behavior often arise 
because the studies have not taken account of the 
social constraints that govern the situations in 
which the action is observed and the attitudes are 
assessed. When these social constraints are taken 
into account in interpreting some of the studies 
showing weak relationships between attitudes and 
actions (e.g., DeFleur & Westie, 1958; Linn, 1965), 
the findings fall neatly into place. Studies that 
have built social constraint deliberately into their 
designs as an intervening variable (e.g., Schofield, 
1972; Warner & DeFleur, 1969) have produced the 
expected pattern of relationships between attitudes 
„and actions. Situational constraints can also be 
taken into account in the types of measurement 
| devices used. It is possible not only to use indirect 
Or unobtrusive attitude measures to circumvent 
normative expectations but also to develop be- 
havioral indexes that are relatively unaffected by 
Situational Pressures (Weitz, 1972), 

3. Attitude theorists, including Allport as early 
as 1935, have pointed out that many attitudes and 
other intrapersonal factors are aroused in any 
given action situation, which jointly determiné the 
Person's behavior, Most studies of the attitude- 
action relationship have measured general attitudes 
toward a particular object and related these to be- 


havior in a situation in which the subject interacts 
with that object or, 
member of that c] 
toward a specific ular situation, 
B. h assess the other 
general attitudes 
toward the object, determine behavior. 
These include, first of all, attitudes toward the 
Specific object with which the person is interacting. 
with a particular 
oward that Italian 


um is an important factor to 
еп (1967 )h 
— Person's attitu is, toward 
Performing a Particular act in a given situation with 


"Weitz (1972) pointed out, *Myrdal's ‘American 


| given object—and his normative 
liefs about the act are the two proximate predictors 
of behavior (or, more precisely, of behavioral in Ў 
tention). Attitude toward the object, according — 
to this model, affects behavior insofar as it affects 
attitude toward the act and’ normative beliefs. In 
one experimental test of this model, Ajzen and - 
Fishbein (1970) have found attitudes toward the — 
act to be systematically related to behavior in a 
Prisoner’s Dilemma game. A third type of atti- - 
tude that must be considered is attitude toward the 
situation. Rokeach (1969) has argued that predic- 
tion of behavior toward an Object requires a sys- 
tematic analysis of the interaction between attitudes 
toward the object and attitudes toward the situa. 
tion in which the object is encountered. ? 
Assessment of these diverse attitudes may well — 
improve our ability to predict action. There is - 
some evidence that predictive power is indeed en- 
hanced when a variety of attitudes and related 
trapersonal factors are taken into account (Wicker, 
1971). 
A further complication arises from the fact that 
the particular attitude object in which the inves 
gator is interested is not the only object toward — - 
which the subject is reacting in the situation, and 
it may not be the most important one. The i 
vestigator may define the experimental situation — 
as one of interracial contact, for example, and | } 
expect behavior to be highly correlated with eg 
attitudes. The subject, however, may define the 
situation primarily in terms of its authority struc- 
ture or its task requirements, and his behavior may 
be most influenced by his attitude toward authority. 
or toward the task, rather than his attitude toward | 
his laboratory partner. We may, therefore, find - 
only weak or even inverse relationships between 
racial attitudes and behavior in this situation. The 
low correlations between attitude and action found 
in many studies may thus be due to the investi- 
gators' failure to explore the entire range of atti- 
tudes that operate in the situation and to determine 
which of these are most relevant to the behavior 
observed. t 


T 


2 Attitude toward the object—that is, the other player— —— 
showed much weaker relationships to behavior, but this 
is completely understandable because the subjects had no 
prior attitudes toward each other and their overall rela — 
tionship was irrelevant to the experimental instructions 
and manipulations. It should also be noted that attitude 
toward the act, as conceived and measured by Fishbein, 
already reflects attitude toward the object along with other 
factors. Я 
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E 1 feel thai 


tudinal factors means s that attitude toward a par-. 1 these шй do not warrant the conclusion that 


ticular object does not have as much predictive 
- power as some optimists have hoped it would have. 
]t is one more reason for concluding, however, that 
the low correlations obtained in many studies of 
attitude-action consistency do not necessarily in- 
validate the attitude concept as such. They merely 
confirm the view that the use of attitude in the 
prediction of action requires a refined and detailed 
assessment of attitudes, as well as a thorough 
analysis of the action situation to which we hope 
to predict, including the social constraints that 
govern that situation and the variety of attitudes 
that are aroused within it. 


Studies of the Effects of 
‘Counterattitudinal Action 


“Тһе second line of empirical research that has 
raised questions about the attitude concept is re- 
search on the effects of counterattitudinal action. 
The theory of cognitive dissonance (Brehm & 
Cohen, 1962; Festinger, 1957) and Bem’s (1967) 
reformulation of dissonance phenomena in terms 
of processes of self-perception have generated many 
experiments demonstrating attitude changes follow- 
ing upon discrepant action. These formulations 
have been very useful in calling our attention to a 
number of intriguing phenomena and providing 
"handles for interpreting certain behavioral anom- 
alies. Above all, they have stimulated thinking 
and research on a central issue in the study of social 
behavior: the emergence of attitudes out of an 
action context. They can be used, however, to 
` support a rather narrow view of the action-attitude 
link, underestimating the dynamic quality of atti- 
tudes. 
Within the dissonance and particularly within 
the self-perception framework, attitudes can readily 
` be viewed as epiphenomenal—as cognitive adjust- 
ments the person makes after he finds himself act- 
ing in a certain way, designed to restore cognitive 
consistency or to label his action appropriately to 
himself and to others. Attitudes, in this view, do 
not perform a directive and dynamic function in 
behavior but are basically a form of self-indulgence. 
The experiments on counterattitudinal action, de- 
rived from these two traditions, could be used to 
challenge the concept of attitude as a predisposi- 
tion to behavior on the grounds that observed re- 
lationships between attitudes and actions reflect 
the effects of action on attitude rather than the 
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‘need to be explained in these terms. 


attitudes are epiphenomenal and lack explanatory 
power. 

1. The studies of counterattitudinal action must 
be seen in the perspective of other empirical infor- 
mation—developed outside of a dissonance or self- 
perception framework—about attitude changes fol- 
lowing upon action, A variety of studies of role 
playing (cf, Elms & Janis, 1965; Janis & Gilmore, 
1965; Janis & King, 1954; Kelman, 1953) have 
shown some of the conditions under which advocacy 
of a counterattitudinal position in a role-playing 
context leads to attitude changes. Studies of the 
effects of role enactment in real life, such as the 
well-known study by Lieberman (1956), have dem- 
onstrated systematic changes in attitude as the 
person changed his role. Studies of intergroup 
contact, such as the Deutsch and Collins (1951) 
study of interracial housing projects, have shown 
that under the proper circumstances, such personal 
contacts may lead to attitude change. There is 
also some indirect evidence that the introduction of 
a new policy as a fait accompli may produce not 
only behavioral acceptance, but in its wake also 
attitude change (cf. Allport, 1954; Saenger, 1953). 

In all of these studies, attitude change following 
upon action can be understood in terms of the 
usual processes by which, according to the various 
attitude theories, attitudes are formed and modified. 
That is, the nature and the consequences of the 
action bring to the fore challenging insights, role 
expectations, social supports, or direct experiences, 
which are the stuff out of which attitudes emerge. 
The data could, of course, be reinterpreted in 
dissonance or attribution terms, but they do not 
There is 
nothing anomalous about them from the point of 
view of attitude theory. Certainly they do not 
suggest a view of attitudes as epiphenomena and 
as mere cognitive adjustments. Thus, the recent 
experiments on counterattitudinal action represent 
only a limited range of the situations in which 
actions produce attitude change, and hence they 
provide an insufficient basis for generalizations 
about the nature of attitudes. 

2. Dissonance theory is concerned with the per- 
son’s reactions after he has engaged in a discrepant 
action. His reasons for engaging in the action are 
of interest to the theory only insofar as they affect 
the degree of justification for the action (as pet- 
ceived by the actor), and hence the amount of 
dissonance aroused. The D y and the experi- 


HR 7 
ents flowing from it have not been concerned wi 1 
the specific motives, expectations, and situational 


action. From a functional point of view, which my 
colleagues and I have taken in a series of experi- 
ments on counterattitudinal behavior (Kelman, 
Baron, Sheposh, & Lubalin, in press), the initial 
reasons for engaging in the action determine the 
kind of dilemma the person confronts and the way 
he proceeds to resolve it. Systematic attention 
to these reasons should thus allow us to make more 
refined predictions of the probability and nature of 
attitude change, as well as of other reactions, fol- 
lowing upon discrepant action. 

Most importantly, for the present purposes, an 
analysis of the person’s reasons for engaging in the 
action may reveal that there were indeed some 
meaningful relationships between his initial atti- 
tudes and the action he has taken. It may well be 
that the impression, conveyed by the literature on 
counterattitudinal behavior, of a disjuncture be- 
tween attitude and action—of attitude as merely 
а post hoc adjustment to action—derives from the 
design of studies in this genre, which deliberately 
Separates the induced action from the motives be- 
hind it. Kelley's (1967) analysis of the way in 
Which the typical dissonance experiment creates 
the illusion of freedom in the subject is very help- 
ful in Showing how this Separation occurs. In view 
of their special character, these studies cannot pro- 


vide a sufficient basis for concluding that attitudes 
do not d 
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Ш а way that did not "follow from" his original 
attitude. There is thus the presumption that the 
Parson normally expects his behavior to follow from 
15 attitudes and Perhaps even feels that it ought 

from his attitudes (although dissonance 


» if it is real, it 
effect on subsequent be- 


forces—in a qualitative sense—that lead to the 


vior. Tha 


ы t is, unless the counterattitudinal 

action was of the one-shot variety with no implica- 
tions for the future (which, of course, it often is 
in dissonance experiments), the new attitude 
should, at least for some time to come, predispose 
the person to behavior that follows from it. If 
attitudes appear ephemeral in many dissonance ex- 
periments, it may be because the objects to which 
they refer and the behavior to which they are linked 
are ephemeral. However, when applied to real-life 
situations, dissonance theory does assume that atti- 
tudes are real and have implications for behavior, 

This reasoning does not apply as clearly to a 

Bemian type of attribution analysis because, in 
Bem’s view, attitudes in the sense of internal states 
are by definition not “real,” ‘Insofar as any atti- 
tudelike phenomenon can be real for a radical be- 
haviorist, however, the attitude statements follow- - 
ing counterattitudinal action are real in Bem's 
Scheme; they certainly must be viewed as directive 
with respect to subsequent behavior. In Bem's 
analysis, these statements reflect self-perceptions, - 
which he regards as functionally similar to th 
perceptions of others. Just as our perceptions of 
others clearly influence our behavior, so should — 
our self-perceptions, according to the internal logic 
of Bem's scheme. If I see myself as liking brown — 
bread, to use Bem's favorite example, I am more 1 
likely to buy brown bread, to serve it to my friends, _ 
and so on. In other words, when a person makes . 
an attitude statement following upon counteratti- - 2 
tudinal action, he is not merely labeling his be- — 
havior for the benefit of others or for his own 

` amusement; his self-descriptions constitute rela- — 
tively stable determinants of his subsequent be- : 
havior. 

In short, I have argued that the logic of the re- 
search on counterattitudinal action requires a view 
of attitude as something more than an epiphenome- 
non and a cognitive adjustment, even though it 
does follow upon behavior. If one accepts the 
dissonance or attribution interpretations of the- 
findings, one cannot at the same time cite these 
findings as evidence of the bankruptcy of the atti- 
tude concept. - . 


Toward a Conception of Attitude аз an 
Integral Part of Action 


I have come to the defense of the attitude concept, 
not only because I have a vested interest in it, but 
because I consider some such concept as attitude 
to be essential for social-psychological analysis. 
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ceptions of soci 
ring to their int 
al institutions and that they share, to 


roups, organizations, and communities. To reject 
le construct on the basis of the current evidence 
vould be to abandon prematurely a major con- 
eptual tool. Nor does it seem fruitful to argue 


‘whether they can be conceptualized in ways that 
yield useful analyses and insightful conclusions 
about social behavior. 

The priority need at this point is for more re- 
fined conceptualizations of attitudes, particularly— 
in view of the challenges presented by the two lines 
of research discussed above—of their linkage to 

action. In the remainder of this article I offer 
ome notes toward such a conceptualization. Much 

of what I have to say has been stimulated by the 
“research on attitude-discrepant behavior—both the 
vork of others, carried out mostly in a dissonance 

‘or attribution framework, and the work that my 

| colleagues and I have done within a functional 
_ framework—and attempts to put that work into a 
ader context in which the dynamic connections 
between attitude and action become more apparent. 

Attitude, in my view, and in the view of most 
“attitude theorists, is not an index of action, but a 

determinant, component, and consequent of it. 
Furthermore, it is not an entity that can be sepa- 
‘ated—functionally or temporally—from the flow 


f action, but is an integral part of action. Atti- 


tude and action are linked in a continuing recipro- 

cal process, each generating the other in an endless 

` chain. Action is the ground on which attitudes are 
formed, tested, modified, and abandoned. 

_ From its very origin, an attitude is embedded in 

__ ап action situation. A person's attitudes toward a 

particular object are formed in the course of his 

interaction with that object, or his interaction with 


other persons or with communication media trans-. 


mitting information about the object. These inter- 
tions may yield information (2) about the object 
itself, obtained through observation, hearsay, or 

- some combination of these; (5) about the attitudes 
of others and the prevailing group norms vis-à-vis 

; e object; or (c) about the person’s own relation- 
_ ship to the object, particularly in the form of feed- 
back from his own actions toward it. The way in 
"which the information is processed is a function of 
the motivational and cognitive contexts in which 


maximize, the coping processes in which he is en- 
gaged (cf. Katz, 1960; Smith, Bruner, & White, 
1956). Similarly, the attitude he forms is linked 
to the particular cognitive framework within which | 
the interaction occurs—the values defining the situ- 
ation, the issues under consideration, the other - 
objects involved. The motivational and cognitive 
contexts in which the attitude is formed determine 
the nature of the resulting attitude—that is, the 
motivational basis of the attitude and the attitude ` 
system of which it becomes a part—and hence the 
conditions under which the person is likely to act 
on this attitude in one or another way, as well as 
the conditions under which the attitude is likely 
to change. 

This dynamic view of the functioning of attitudes 
implies that attitude formation and change is a 
continually ongoing process. Attitudes develop out 
of the person's interaction with an object in a 
particular motivational and cognitive context. As 
he continues to interact with the object (directly ' 
or indirectly), the attitudes are tested, exposed to / 


new information, sometimes filled out and shored _ 


up, and sometimes changed. In principle, attitudes 
should be developing and changing whenever a per: 
son is exposed to new experiences and information. 


In practice, changes are usually quite slow and 


gradual, because attitudes, once established, help 
to shape the experiences the person has with the 


attitude object. They affect the kind of informa- .— 


tion to which the person will be exposed, the way 
in which he will organize that information, and 
often (as in interpersonal attitudes) the way in 
which the attitude object itself will behave. Thus, 
an attitude by its very functioning (quite apart 
from any special motivations to maintain that atti- 
tude) tends to create the conditions for its own 
confirmation and to minimize the opportunities for 
its disconfirmation. 

As a person interacts with an object toward which — 
he has established an attitude, he is subject, then, | 
to two competing sets of forces. On the one hand 
the new information to which he is exposed pro: 
duces forces toward change. On the other hand 
the existing attitude creates forces toward 5 
bility—not only in the form of motivated resist 
ances to change (stemming from the functional 
significance the attitude has for the person), bt! 
also and primarily in the form of confirmatory 


between them is achieved—depends on the nature Se Processes generated by action (0. 
‘of the existing attitude, of the new information to of action 
B hich the person is exposed, and of the situation 
n which the interaction occurs. In general, how- 
ever, it can be said that both stability and change 
are parts of the essential nature of attitudes. 
Attitude change processes are most likely to be Consequences of the | Anticipation ana fal- Integration of new | 
‘set into motion if the person is sharply confronted — "^" асое синод experiences 3 
with a discrepancy between his attitude and some 
_ item of new information. The discrepant informa- generous, more courageous, or more tolerant than . 
on must be sufficiently strong and challenging to his attitude requires. | 
overcome the competing forces toward stability, Commitment to a discrepant action may creat 
| and even then, as we well know, there are many the conditions for reassessment and revision of re- 
ways of neutralizing the discrepancy short of atti- lated attitudes and thus set a process of attitude 
. tude change. Three major types of discrepancy change into motion. Attitude change, in the presen: 
conducive to attitude change can be identified, cor- view, is not a reaction to the discrepancy as such, 
_ responding to the three types of information about aimed at removing the inconsistency between action 
an attitude object mentioned above: (a) discrep- and attitude, but rather an outcome of various 
ы ancy between the attitude and information about motivational and informational processes that à 
| reality (e.g. about the characteristics of the object generated by the action. Table 1 presents a classi 
_ ог the implications of the policy to which the atti- fication of six such processes, all of which are likely 
| tude refers); (Б) discrepancy between the attitude to come into play, at some level of intensity, in any 
A and the attitudes of significant others; and (c) dis- action situation. Attitude change may be mediated. 
_ ‘tepancy between the attitude and one's own —under the appropriate circumstances—by e 
© actions—which is the focus of the present analysis. of these processes or any combination of th 
d The columns of the table refer to motivation 
_ Discrepant. Action and Attitude Change = peser aes ee 
A : 0 ac ea 
E. Perhaps the most significant contribution of dis“ oC asa KRIMI m and ого i 
| Sonance theory is that it has focused our attention tional processes that are potentially conducive to 
on discrepant action, which constitutes a major attitude change. The first row refers to the pro- 
arena for attitude Change. Discrepant action, as cesses generated by the context of the action—the 
dd here, refers to any action toward an object situation in which the person decides to act and. 
Я at is Out of keeping, from the actor's own point carries out the action, The second row refers to 
E. view, with his attitude toward that object. We processes generated by the contemplation of the. 
E ш the term to actions that in some way — action—the person's backward look at the action 
; short” of the attitude—that is, fail to live he has taken and its implications. The third row. 
р ы the level of commitment that the attitude refers to processes generated by the consequences. 
aa е may occur because actions of the action—the actual and anticipated even 
cult, because diy im z Min too costly and diffi- that the action brings in its wake. For any given. 
Sures, because ut 5 Met by situational pres- unit of action, the three rows correspond to a focus 
to Negative, or Бае WX edian Ea. the pres on пе ра оше шше, : S 
the person to follow; a PAE M Motives impel spectively. Proceeding row by tow, I shall describe = 
.. actions, however erent course. Discrepant the motivational and informational processes tha! 
: a may 2 take the form of actions may come into play. 3 
17 паста 5 attitude—that are at a 1. Context of the action. Let us assume, for 
анек. ent than that implied by illustrative purposes, that a student is urged by his. 
‚А Pressures or social facilita- friends to participate in preparing and signing 
е him to act in ways that are more statement to the university administration protes 


Motivational Informational 


Context of the action | Meeting task and Coding inf ti, 
situational demands E E 
social expectations 


———— арас. 2, 
Contemplation of the | Justification of action | Definition of object 


and of self vis-à-vis 
object. 


at 
X 


oe 
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not flow spontaneously from his current attitudes. 
xtent that he is motivated to meet the 

demands of this particular situation, this request 

sets a decision-making process into motion. He 

assesses the options available to him and their re- 
` spective consequences; he decides whether or not 
to engage in the action; and, if his decision is 
positive, he determines the nature and extent of 
his participation and previews the content of what 
| . he will be doing. In the course of the decision 
` making, he is likely to think through the issues 
` raised by the action, to consider appropriate infor- 
`. mation, and to review relevant arguments. These 
-efforts, in turn, may involve him in an active pro- 
cess of reevaluating his position—of reconsidering 


‘the implications of his original attitudes for his 


= own values and for his relationship to important 
reference groups. The process of reexamination 
_ may provide attitudinal support for the action he 
has been asked to take and may thus lead to atti- 
tude change, in the form of internalization ог 
identification or some combination of the two 
(Kelman, 1961). In other words, attitude change 
| may emerge out of the process of reexamining his 
attitudes motivated by the situational context of 
the action, 
^ A high degree of choice about the induced action 
` is particularly conducive to attitude change (Kel- 
^ man, 1962). If the person is undecided as to 
hether to carry out the action, then the higher 
М his degree of choice, the more likely he is—in the 
|. process of arriving at the necessary decision and 
— firming it up—to reexamine his attitudes and to 
marshal forces in support of the action that he 
. finally selects. Не may, of course, decide against 
taking the induced action, and this negative de- 
cision would now have considerable attitudinal sup- 
. port. But if he does take the action, it is likely 
. to be accompanied by attitude change. A high 
degree of choice may facilitate attitude change 
even in the absence of indecision, that is, even if 
_ the situational forces are so strong that the person 
is automatically inclined to take the induced action. 
. The fact that he is given the choice may force him 


3In the case described, attitude change actually occurs 

- before the action, that is, in the course of deciding to act. 

The final action is thus consistent with the person's newly 

developed attitude, and strictly speaking, therefore, it is 

` mot a discrepant action. The total situation, however, can 

fairly be described as one of discrepant action because the 

decision to act cannot be sharply separated from the action 
itself. 
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find acatada support for the. action 
ready decided to take. 

Once the decision to act has been mage 1 
person's motivation to meet the demands of 
task in which he has agreed to participate ma 
bring a further process of reexamination of al 
tudes into play—depending, of course, on th 
specific nature of the action, In the example cited 
before, preparation of the protest statement те 
quires review of the issues and development of 
appropriate arguments. If the task is to be carried. 
out effectively, the person has to think of suppoi 
ing arguments and to present them in a convincing _ 
way. In the course of engaging in this process, 
he may become aware of nuances and implications — 
of the issues that he had not considered before and — 
may thus succeed in persuading himself. This is 
one reason for the potential effectiveness of role. 
playing—even though it may be a mere exercise 
demanding no commitment from the actor—in 4 
ducing attitude change, particularly if it requires — 
improvisation (cf. King & Janis, 1956). In reverse — 
role play among conflicting parties, for example, ; 
each player, if he is to perform his task success- 
fully, must consider and present the other party's. Р 
position from the other's point of view. Не y 
thus gain insights into the other's position. an 
were not previously available to him, and modify 
his own view accordingly. 

The motivational processes generated in “the 
action situation are accompanied by informational 
processes that are similarly conducive to attitud 
change. In the course of deciding to act and 
ing out the action, the person processes various 
items of information that have attitudinal rele 
vance, Some of this information is conveyed | $ 
the context of the action; some is deliberati 
sought out ib the person to enable him 19; decide 


He may is acquire data about the characte! 
of the object, about the value implications of 
ous policies, about the distribution of opinions” 
the issue, and about the expectations held by 
vant reference groups. These are the kinds of i 
formation that typically enter into the formal 
attitudes, Exposure to new information of 
variety, under the appropriate motivational 


change. 
2. Contemplation of the action. Once a | 


with which he has to contend. Contempla 


* 


p A isi. 
е has done may raise questions a 
ning of the action, about its implications 


теа 


ationship to the object of the action. "These 
"musings may generate motivational and informa- 
_ tional processes conducive to attitude change. This 
component of action, essentially, is the one on 
which both dissonance and attribution interpre- 

tations focus. 
On the motivational side, the fact that a person 
has taken a particular discrepant action may have 
negative implications for his self-evaluation. Con- 
templation of the action may arouse guilt, shame, 
or some other negative affect, which in turn gen- 
"erates cognitive efforts to justify the action. The 
precise nature of the reaction depends on the form 
the action took, the norm that it violated, and the 
Specific motivational system it has thrown out of 
balance. For example, my colleagues and I (Kel- 
man, Baron, Sheposh, & Lubalin, in press) have 
distinguished between moral and hedonic dilemmas 
and proposed that discrepant actions arousing these 
different dilemmas will generate different resolution 
processes, often showing different patterns of re- 
lationship to the standard dissonance parameters. 
Efforts to justify the action, for whatever reason, 
may bring about attitude change, more or less 
along the lines proposed by dissonance theory. A 
Morally dissonant act, for example, can be justified 
if the person can convince himself that the object 
he harmed or the cause he betrayed was not worthy 
of his loyalty: a hedonically dissonant act can be 
justified if he can convince himself that the dis- 
-Crepant behavior was really enjoyable and prof- 
itable. ' 
Discrepant action is more likely to generate justi- 
fication processes conducive to attitude change, the 
Breater the individual's personal involvement in the 
ое that he has acted in a certain 
? an object becomes ап important datum 
Ӯ e Gee oe and in his evaluation 
Bitur. d : 3 he regards the action as internally 
К S o оен of Ње self. The 
ability a о у лу һепсе {һе prob- 
DOM u i change—should be enhanced if. 
initiative ve M chosen, if it requires effort and 
ated s % it represents a complex of inter- 
ehaviors within some social system 


Father th CAE 
p.107 3060180, isolated act [Kelman, 1962, 


mpa templation of the action also provides new 
ject tot relevant to the definition of the ob- 
Pu to the person's self-definition—on which - 


i 


his self-image, and about the nature of his ongoing 


emerge, 


taken. If he not only knows thesè arguments bui 


teristically act toward them. The action one tak 
toward an object tends to become a salient char- . 
acteristic of that object. It influences subsequent - 
interactions with the object and receptivity to — 
further information about it and thus, eventually, 
evaluation of the object. For example, if a perso: 
has acted in support of a particular policy, he wi 
be inclined to define it, in part, as “a policy that - 
I have supported.” This new definition, in turn, — 
may contribute to a new evaluation of it as “a _ 
policy that is worthy of my support.” Such an. 
outcome can be derived from an analysis of the 
usual ways in which people process information, | 
without invoking a special need for consistency. 
The information provided by contemplation 
one’s action also has relevance for his self-defini 
tion. In line with a Bemian analysis, ifa person | 
acts toward an object in a certain way, he wil 
(given the proper stimulus conditions) attribute ; 
to himself the corresponding attitude. Beyond — 
that, if the action touches on central concerns, it | 
will contribute to the person’s more enduring defini- 
tion of his self, Thus, repeated friendly association - 
with another person will lead him to define himsel 
as the other's friend; repeated participation in pro 
tests and demonstrations will lead him to defin 
himself as an activist and radical. The pers 
conception of the kind of person he is, in turn, 
plays a major role in determining his future actions 
and interactions. Thus, by being integrated into. 
the person's self-definition, the action-generated 
attitude gains stability and generality. — К 
3. Consequences of the action. Most actions, 
at least outside the laboratory, have consequences — 
beyond the immediate situation. When taking 


[S 


others, he may review the issues involved in the 
n, rehearse the opposing arguments, and re- 
assess his own attitudes toward the object of the | 
action. Out of this process, attitude change may _ 
articularly since the person is motivated 
to find arguments ‘supportive of the action he has 


actually believes them, his ability to offer a com- _ 
fortable and convincing defense of his action is. 
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atti into 
with his action is especially strong if the action 
` commits the person to continuing association or 
public identification with the object and hence, at 
least implicitly, to future action in support of it. 
Many simple acts, such as buying a product, making 
а pledge, or allowing one’s name to be placed on a 
` mailing list, have this consequence. Of special 
interest, however, are those actions that involve 
commitment to a new role, such as the act of join- 
ing an organization, moving into a new neighbor- 
hood, starting а new job, or entering a training 
program. These actions represent long-term com- 
© mitments, which would be costly to break; they in- 
_ volve the person in an extensive set of role relation- 
ships; and they often become salient features of his 
public identity. "Under these circumstances, the 
| development and strengthening of appropriate atti- 
tudes in preparation for the new role becomes par- 
cularly crucial. The person is open to and 
actively searches for new information that lends 
attitudinal support to his action and thus makes 
his anticipated role performance more effective, 
more comfortable, and more rewarding. These 
Preparatory processes are likely to facilitate atti- 
“tude change in the direction of the action taken 
and of the future actions anticipated (cf. Kelman, 
1962). 
Not only the anticipated but also the actual 
consequences of action generate motivations for 
- attitude change, particularly when the action takes 
` the form of commitment to a new role. The re- 
` quirements of the new role produce strong forces 
toward reexamining one's attitudes and making 
E them congruent with the expected role performance. 
` Thus, for example, if the worker in Lieberman's 
К (1956) study who becomes a foreman is to be 
` effective in making the choices and taking the 
` actions required by his new status, he must develop 
the appropriate attitudes. If he is to be able to 
А defend the position of management, he must know 
it and is likely to adopt it. Moreover, the tendency 
` of others to cast him into the role of spokesman for 
management and expect him to take management- 
oriented positions has the self-fulfilling effect of 
_ binding him into the role so that he becomes what 
others expect him to be. To take another example, 
the white housewife in the Deutsch and Collins 
= (1951) study who has moved into an interracial 
housing project is motivated to reexamine her racial 
attitudes because she is now involved in regular 
‘interaction with black neighbors, because she is 
“called on to defend her decision to move into the 
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project, and because she is i , 
a resident in interracial housing. In sho 
ment of the new role in which the person 
himself as a consequence of action sets into mo 
various forces conducive to attitude change, 


On the informational side, a frequent consequence _ 
of action is to provide the person with new ex 
periences, which may expose him to new informa- 
tion. The experiences may be in the form of more 
extensive contact with the attitude object itself. 
Thus, the worker-turned-foreman in Lieberman's . 
study has increased contact with management, 
which, given his openness to new information sup- 
portive of his new role, is quite likely to. provide 
him with raw material for attitude change in the 
direction of management. The white housewife in 
the Deutsch and Collins study has new opportuni- M 
ties to interact with her black counterparts in: daily * 
activities and around common concerns, which, de- 
pending on what happens in the course of the inter- 
actions and on her motivation to receive favorable 
information, may produce favorable attitudes. The _ 
literature on intergroup contact suggests that con- 
tact at least provides the potential for new éx- — 
periences conducive to attitude change. Favorable | 
change is most likely if the contact involves equal- - 
status interactions and if it is sanctioned by legiti- 
mate authorities—conditions that were met in the 
Deutsch and Collins study. Ий 

Action may also provide the person with new 
social experiences that indirectly yield new informa- 
tion about the object. His action in support ofa 
particular group or policy, for example, may elicit _ 
praise from others, or at least fail to elicit the dis- _ 
approval he had anticipated; or he may discover 
unexpected agreement, at least within his relevant 
reference groups, with the stand he has 
These new items of information about 
sensus and about the social acceptability of ms 
action may contribute to attitude change У the - 
process of identification. In short, as the person. 
integrates new experiences consequent to the action, | 
whether these involve direct contact with 
ject or contact with social norms about it, 
toward attitude change may well be set into motion. 

To sum up, Table 1 presents a preliminary тар 
ping of the processes generated by i 
action. I have tried to analyze attitude 
following upon action in terms of the varii 
conditions, motivational and informational, 


зү EON. 

п the formation and functioning of attitud 
The analysis is intended to show that the action- 
"attitude sequence can be understood if we conceive 
` o attitude as an integral part of action. The need 
now is for more precise propositions about the de- 
terminants of attitude change within each of the 
six cells of Table 1. Such propositions can be 
derived from a variety of theoretical sources and 


integrated into a functional analysis. Each cell of. 


` the table, in fact, suggests a social-psychological 
theory that is particularly relevant as a source of 
propositions. I have in mind the theories of de- 
cisional conflict and information processing for the 
cells in the first row, dissonance and attribution 
theories for the cells in the second row, and role 
theory and contact theory for those in the third 
TOW. 


Action as a Step in the Attitude 
Change Process 


The discussion in the preceding section proceeded 
from the assumption that a discrepant action has 
occurred, and then explored the various ways in 
Which this event may lead to attitude change. It 
is often true, however, that action—even discrepant 
action—does not merely precipitate attitude change, 
but is itself an integral part of an ongoing attitude 
change process. 

When we examine a person's reasons for taking 
àn apparently discrepant action, we may find that 
the action is not completely out of keeping with 
his attitudes. Though he may be responding to 
situational demands, to interpersonal pressures, to 
Social facilitation, or to other extraneous influences, 
his response need not be entirely unwilling. The 
action may reflect an incipient attitude change, a 
movement toward a new attitude that has not yet 
been crystallized and to which he has not fully 
committed himself. Extraneous forces may thus 
precipitate an action for which the person was al- 
E у Prepared. The action in turn con- 
Bua aa fears in the sense that it 
iia n or the person to sharpen the 
нен е апі commit himself to it, In short, 
rem ange in relation to discrepant action is 
ma = ша reactive process, but may 
| Gitdlytic role Ss in which action plays a 
E i оек Can be understood quite readily if 
Eu Ж us a number of attitude theorists do, 

ude indicates a Tange, rather than just 


4 poi; i 
Point on a scale, Specifically, I propose that any 


to the attitude object. This notion clearly over- 


-versely, a person may feel ambivalent toward an _ 


ИШЕ тергезеп a range of. 


TENEO. 


commitment ~ 


Y 


laps with the concept of latitude of acceptance _ 
(Sherif & Hovland, 1961), except that it refers to 
action potential—to the kinds of action the person 
is prepared to take—rather than to: judgment. 
Within a person's range of commitment, one сап. 
identify a point representing his modal level of 
commitment (which is presumably the point to _ 
which a person's position on an attitude scale would 
correspond, if it were possible to devise situation- 
free attitude measures). A person's behavior vis- — 
a-vis the attitude object fluctuates around that | 
modal point. In some situations he may display a 
level of commitment closer`to the upper end of his 
range; in others, a level closer to the lower end. 
The notion of a range of commitment suggests 
not only fluctuations around a modal level, but also _ i 
a readiness to shift one's modal level to another | 
position within the range, given the proper circum- 
stances. The degree of readiness for such a shift, 
the direction it would take, and the circumstances 
that might precipitate it depend оп a variety of — 
qualitative factors. The possibility of such a shift — 
to a higher or lower level within the person's range — 
may be entirely latent, or it may be actively enter- — 


more actively involved in an organization or a pro- — 
fession—to give more of his time to it or to take | : 
a leadership role—but the opportunities to do so - 


organization or a social group to which he belongs, _ 
and be willing or even eager to withdaw from it, 
but the opportunity to do so gracefully in the face 
of competing considerations has not arisen. е 
Within this framework, one can see how an — 
action can simultaneously flow from an attitude — 
and mediate changes in that attitude. Table 2. у 
sketches out some classes of situations in which — | 
this kind of process may occur. The first row de- — | 
scribes the general characteristics of these situa- 
tions: (а) A person (P) finds himself in a situa- © 
tion calling for action at a level higher or lower — 
than his modal level of commitment, but still within 
his range. . (5) For one or another reason, he de- 
cides to take this action, which thus involves him 
at least temporarily at a level of commitment 
higher or lower than his usual level. (c) Having | 
taken the action, he becomes subject to the various 
action-generated forces conducive to attitude 
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Case 


Ж 


in an Ongoing Process of Altitude Change 


Preaction attitude Nature of action Impact of action 
Action called for is higher P responds to opportunities, Action generates processes 
(lower) than P’s modal level of | challenges, or internal forces to | ducive to attitude change 
take action corresponding to a form of higher (lower) modal 


commitment, but within his 
range of commitment. 


level of commitment higher 
(lower) than his modal level. 


level, and heightened (lowered). 
and/or narrowed (widened) _ 
range of commitment, н 


P is prepared (e.g., through an- 
ticipatory socialization) for level 
of commitment higher (lower) 
than current modal level. 


P utilizes opportunity to adopt 
previously anticipated role cor- 
responding to a higher (lower) 

level of action commitment. 


Role enactment generates ex- 
periences, task requirements, 
and social expectations that | 
to higher (lower) level of | 
commitment. A 


Social challenge 


Level of commitment higher 
(lower) than current modal level 
is latent in P’s attitude, but un- 
expressed because of cross-pres- 
sures or other competing forces. 


P yields to social pressure to 
take action.in line with expecta- 
tions of one reference group. 


© Cased: _ 
.. Self-mobilization 


Level of commitment higher 
(lower) than current modal level 
is latent in P's attitude, but un- 
expressed because of failure to 
draw implications of own values. 


P confronts implications of own 
values to take action in line with 
his revised self-expectations. 


and informational processes th 
reinforce and facilitate mi 
to higher (lower) level of com; 
mitment. 1 


Р wants to move to level of com- 
mitment higher (lower) than 
current level, but is kept back 
by cross-pressures or other com- 


. Note. Р = person. 


peting forces. 


P takes action as part of delib- 
erate effort to mobilize internal 
and external support for move- 
ment to a new level. 


Action places P in new psycho- 
logical and social situation that _ 
requires and supports shift to 
higher (lower) level of commit- 


ment, and prevents backsliding. 


change, which were discussed earlier; as а result 
"ће may manifest change by raising or lowering his 
‘modal level and his entire range, as well as by 
narrowing or widening the range. This generic case 
merely describes what happens, but does not ex- 


foreman or steward. 


though he was clearly ready for attitude change, 
attitudes were not yet at the level of a funct 


ment and all the forces that it generated to 
a new attitude—at a higher level of commi! 
into sharp focus, to reorganize it, and to 


It took the action | 


plain why the person decided to take action dis- 
repant from his modal level in the first place. For 
this, let me turn to the more specific cases. 

Case 1 can be exemplified by the workers in 
Lieberman's study. The fact that a given worker 
was asked to be a foreman or a steward was prob- 
ably not a mere coincidence. The chances are that 
ле was available for this level of commitment to 
. management or the union, that he had been moving 

in that direction for some time, that he had been 
building relevant attitudes in preparation for it— 
in short, that he had been undergoing a process of 
anticipatory socialization. The invitation to, be- 
` come a foreman or a steward thus represented an 
` opportunity for him to adopt a role for which he 


bilize it. ү 
Another example of Case 1 would be the 
who joins a social movement. The point 
represents a clearly identifiable, highly co 
action step. The decision to take the leap. 
define himself as a member is a critical 
major changes in attitude are likely to follow 
it. Vet, the action was obviously not 0 € 
these new attitudes, The changes were no 
already taking place, slowly, perhaps in 
prior to the action. The act of joining the 
ment helped to speed up the rate of change 4 
sharpen and crystallize the new atti ai 
considerations apply when a person decides ' 
a movement. Typically, his commitment. 


dE 


movement bas been becoming weaker for some time, 
but he has not quite reached the point of changing 
his modal position. When a turning-point in his 
own life or in the life of the movement finally pre- 
cipitates his decision to quit—for which he had 
been gradually preparing himself—his attitudes 
change sharply and rapidly. 
Case 2a might be exemplified by the student from 
a fairly conservative background whose political 
views and commitments have been moving in a 
new direction, He has settled into a generally 
liberal position, marked by support for various 
causes but not a high level of personal involvement 
in them. The possibility of a deeper commitment 
to some of these causes is within his attitudinal 
range, but he is not quite ready for it because he 
is not willing to break entirely with his family and 
home community, or because he is not prepared to 
pay the price of higher commitment, or because he 
has not fully sorted out his ideas on the matter. 
As often happens, this individual may find himself 
in a situation in which social facilitation or social 
pressure from his current associates induces him to 
participate in political action that exceeds his modal 
level of commitment, and this action in turn gen- 
erates further attitude change. Although situa- 
tional forces played a major role in inducing the 
action, he was at least partly ready for it. In fact, 
he may have had a latent interest in trying out this 
higher level of commitment but needed the extra 
push that social pressure provided. Other ex- 
amples of Case 2a are the conscience-stricken anti- 
integrationist who welcomes external pressures, in 
the form of laws or faits accomplis, that constrain 
him to go along with integration (Allport, 1954); 
and the “latent liberal” in the South who is racially 
Prejudiced for reasons of conformity but quite 
ready to change once the social norms point in the 
direction of greater tolerance (Pettigrew, 1961). 
Case 2b is structurally similar to 2a, except that 
t to a different level of commitment is 
ою е а of cross-pressures, 
Ie ne ailure to make certain cogni- 
have serious ae 1 s ERIS nomero 
E. ога corpunetignss about war and 
mu id 2 Conscientious objector. He may 
d E taking this position, how- 
E due e was unaware on the existence of 
ШШЕ ҮТ Богу and because it never occurred 
ао p to the draft law was within a 
with 2, ш of moral choice. Once confronted 
е possibility of taking this action, he may 


OB C es 
_ acquire a new 


veined E ЖЕРЕ” SP e 
SAM pa ee т dise 2 


perspective on the problem and - 


recognize himself as someone who has been a - 


conscientious objector all along without ever know- 
ing it. This example and others of this type 
usually represent some mixture of social facilita- 
tion and cognitive challenge. 

Case 3 represents the most interesting illustration 
of action as a step in an ongoing process of atti- 
tude change. It refers to a person who really - 
wants—with at least some degree of consciousness— 
to move to a different level of commitment, but 
who, for various reasons, is not quite ready to do - 
so. Examples would be the political activist who 
wants to engage in more militant action but is re- 
luctant to pay the price it would entail; the re- 
ligious seeker who would like to make a complete 
commitment but lacks the faith to take the final 


leap; or the graduate student who is profoundly _ 


interested in the field of his choice but hesitates 
to make a lifelong commitment to' it. In such a 


situation, the person may deliberately take an - | 
action that is beyond his current level of commit- — 


ment. The political activist may decide to engage _ 
in an act of civil disobedience; the religious seeker — 
may decide to spend a summer with the sect he is 
attracted to; the graduate student may accept a 
research assistantship in an area he knows he will 
find engrossing. These actions do not represent 


total commitment, but they do represent mec 


able steps in that direction. у e 

To some extent, the person may take this step - 
in order to test his level of commitment, on the 
assumption that true commitment implies a readi- 
ness to take actions of this kind. The action thus 
provides him an opportunity to demonstrate his 
commitment to himself (as well as to others)—or 
perhaps to determine, once and for all, that he 
really lacks the commitment. Even more intriguing 


is the possibility that such actions are taken to — 


bring about a deeper level of commitment. The 
person is at least vaguely aware that by taking this 
action he places himself in a situation in which he 
will gradually be propelled into increasing commit- 
ment. The action creates some irreversible con-. 
sequences. For example, by committing an act of 
civil disobedience, the political activist risks jail, 
which in turn may greatly limit his future oppor- 
tunities. Furthermore, the person’s action creates 
expectations in others—both those who share the 
action and those who witness it—who will then 
treat him as one who is fully committed to the 
cause. By setting up these expectations in others, 
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prior to the action. 

In Case 3, as in the other cases summarized in 
lable 2, action creates commitment and generates 
ttitude change. Yet, at the same time, the per- 
Р Son's readiness for such change is partly responsible 
for his original decision to take the action. Case 
3 is of particular interest since it represents a per- 
n’s deliberate attempt to use a partially dis- 
repant action as a vehicle for attitude change. It 
demonstrates the potential interactions, both be- 


ost clearly the engagement of attitude and action 
in a continuing, reciprocal, circular process. Not 
mly is attitude an integral part of action, but 
ction is an integral part of the development, test- 
ing, and crystallization of attitudes. 
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Autonomically i 
in Human Beings 


ea, 


trument 


H. D. KIMMEL 


_ Forty-five years ago, John Watson (1928) said, 
"We may earn our bread with the striped muscles 
but we gain our happiness or lose it with the kind 
- of behavior our unstriped muscles or guts lead us 
_ into [p. 349].” The unfolding of events in the 
years following Watson's statement, however, con- 
- trived somehow to obscure its significance, at least 
__ until fairly recently, I would like to review some 
ia of the circumstances under which American psy- 
chology, in the colorful language of Gregory Razran 


(1972, p. 147), managed to “lose its guts” and, 


then, I would like to describe some of the recent 
empirical work on human subjects which has 
А brought about their rediscovery. I will also try 
_ to identify some of the theoretical and practical 


implications of this recent work, since, as Watson 
implied, its significance is applied as well as basic. 


A Foundations of the Belief That 
- Autonomically Mediated Responses 
Are Not Intrumentally М. odifiable 


1928-1961 


- In the same year that 


autonomicall 
— Jerzy Konorski 
article which dis 
tween classica] 
Miller and Konor 
- Tesponses mediate 


lem cannot be modifi 
Years later, quite ind 


i. 


"This article was 
ented at 


and 
ski w 
d by 


th 


Watson was emphasizing 


y mediated behavior, Stefan Miller and 
(1928) published their landmark 
tinguished for the first time be- 


instrumental conditioning. 


ere the first to suggest that 
the autonomic nervous Sys- 
ed instrumentally. A few 
ependently, Skinner (1935) 


Originally an invited address to Divi- 
е meeting of the American Psycho- 
ontreal, Canada, August 1973. 
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proposed an analogous categorization of the t о 
types of conditioning, but he did not at first exclude — 
autonomic responses from his instrumental cate | 
gory. In fact, one of his hypothetical examples of 
instrumental conditioning, when the to-be-condi 
tioned response and the unconditioned response are 
of the same original form, was salivation to light, 
reinforced by food. Konorski and Miller (1937) 
responded to Skinner's paper and criticized it vigor- 
ously. Referring specifically to his hypothetical 
example of salivation to light being reinforced i 
strumentally by food, they said, Being a glandul 
reaction, salivation cannot by any means be mad 
a conditioned reaction of the new (i.e., instrumen 
tal) type. Skinner's case is not so much imaginary 
as impossible [p. 271]. In reply to their criti- | 
cism, Skinner (1937) maintained an open-minded 
ness regarding autonomic instrumental conditioning. 
He wrote: 3 


[А 


That responses of smooth muscle or glandular tissues may 
or may not enter into Type R (ie. instrumental), Iam 
not prepared to assert. I used salivation as a convenient 
hypothetical instance of simultaneous fused responses of 
both types, but a skeletal response would have опе 
well. The child who has been conditioned to cry "real EUR 
tears" because tears have been followed by positive rein- — р 
forcement (e.g, candy) apparently makes а glandular 
conditioned response of Type К, but the matter needs to _ 

be checked because an intermediate step may be involved 4 
Гр. 279]. 4 : А 


-Skinner's open-mindedness altered somewhat. 
during the one year between his response to Konor- 
ski and Miller and the publication of Behavior 
of Organisms (Skinner, 1938). Perhaps because of - 
the inconclusiveness of his experiment with 
Delabarre, attempting instrumental modification of 
vasoconstriction, or possibly because both Schlos- 
berg ( 1937 ) and Mowrer (1938) adopted Konorski 
and Miller’s position regarding autonomic responses, 
he wrote the following in Behavior of Organisms: · 
"There is little reason to expect conditioning of 
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as a rule nati n 

. any way that will produce a reinforcement, but it 

` may be made to do so through instrumental means 
[Skinner, 1938, p. 112].” The last phrase indicates 
some remaining doubt. But by the time Science 

` and Human Behavior (1953) appeared, Skinner’s 
position had become almost indistinguishable from 
that proposed 25 years earlier by Miller and Konor- 
ski (1928), namely: 


` Glands and smooth muscles do not naturally produce the 
. kinds of consequences involved in operant reinforcement, 

and when we arrange such consequences experimentally, 
. operant conditioning does not take place. We may rein- 
` force a man with food whenever he “turns red", but we 

cannot in this way condition him to blush "voluntarily". 
` "The behavior of blushing, like that of blanching, or secret- 
; ing tears, saliva, sweat, and so on cannot be brought 

directly under the control of operant reinforcement. ` If 
some technique could be worked out to achieve this result, 
it would be possible to train a child to control his emotions 
as readily as he controls the positions of his hands [p. 114]. 


` It would not be fair to Skinner to leave the im- 
pression that his open-mindedness was completely 
‘gone, however. I say this because of the personal 
ncouragement he gave me just after I had begun 
to conduct my first experiment on instrumental 
autonomic conditioning using the galvanic skin re- 
. sponse (GSR) of humans. Skinner visited the Uni- 
` versity of Florida in the early spring of 1959 to 
give an invited lecture, just after I had begun to 
run my first subjects. He graciously came to the 
laboratory to look at the equipment and discuss 
2 our research plans. There were no reservations 
А discernible in his urging that we pursue the under- 
taking. In fact, because of his reservations regard- 
ing punishment as a possible means of attaining 
response suppression, Skinner suggested that we 
add an experimental condition in which subjects 
` receive reinforcement contingent оп nonresponding. 
‘It still was, as he had written earlier, “а question 
` for experiment [Skinner, 1937, p. 279].” 
` — Nevertheless, the public statements of most major 
figures in American psychology transformed Miller 
and Konorski’s original exclusion of autonomic re- 
sponses into unquestioned dogma. As late as 1961, 
even while at least five different investigators were 
collecting data and beginning to report preliminary 
positive findings, Gregory Kimble (1961) wrote: 


Although autonomically mediated reactions such as the 
GSR and vasoconstriction are readily conditioned classi- 
cally, they seem to be impossible to condition by instru- 
mental methods. The Pavlovians simply state (without 
documentation available in English) that glandular re- 
sponses cannot be conditioned instrumentally. Mowrer 
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- Na х. 

(1938) was unsuccessful in an attempt at instrumental con. 
ditioning of the GSR, and Skinner (1938) reports that he 
and Delabarre could not condition vasoconstriction by mak- 
ing reinforcement contingent upon the response. Thus, for 
autonomically mediated behavior, the evidence points un- 
equivocally to the conclusion that such responses cam be 
modified by classical, but not instrumental, training methods 
[p. 100, italics added]. 


Evidence that Kimble was aware of at least one 
positive result at the time he wrote his “unequivo- 
cal" statement was given by him in April 1960 in 
an invited address he gave to the Southeastern Psy- 
chological Association. In his talk, entitled “Total 
Behavior: The Conditioned Eyelid Reflex," Kimble 
referred to the fact that one of the research papers 
on the same program (H. D. Kimmel & Hill, 1960) 
reported successful operant conditioning of the GSR 
in humans. He indicated that it would take more 
than a single study to overcome so well established 
a generalization. To his credit, it must be added 
that subsequent positive results did make Kimble 
change his position, and in writing: "These data 
seem to settle the immediate issue. Apparently an 
autonomic, involuntary, normally elicited (rather 
than emitted) response can be instrumentally con- 
ditioned as single-process theory maintains it should 
be [Kimble & Garmezy, 1968, p. 319]." 


Initial Positive Findings 
1957-1961 


Toward the end of the 1950s, as mentioned pre- 
viously, an apparent change in the Zeitgeist regard- 
ing the possibility of instrumental autonomic con- 
ditioning was occurring. At least five different 
groups of investigators independently were attempt- 
ing to modify human autonomic responses instru- 
mentally, and all eventually obtained results more 
or less capable of positive interpretation. Because 
of their historical priority, I would like to mention 
them briefly. In the Soviet Union, Lisina (1960) 
trained human subjects to control digital vasocon- 
striction and dilation by means of instrumental 
shock-escape and avoidance, plus visual feedback 
regarding vasomotor reactions. Her results were 
first described in English by Razran (1961). Lisina 
found that her subjects could learn to terminate 
shock by means of digital vasodilation, overcoming 
the unconditioned tendency for shock to elicit vaso- 
constriction. They also could learn to prevent: 
shock entirely by vasodilating instead of vasocon- 
stricting to a light-sound combination presented in 
advance of shock, None of the subjects showed 


trumental conditioning effects wi 
feedback of their vasomotor behavior. : 
t about the same time at the University 0 
'oronto, Mandler (Mandler, Prevan, & Kuhlman, 
1962) was attempting to influence the frequency 
of occurrence of unelicited GSRs, by presenting re- 
sponse-contingent light stimuli. In this study, 
reinforcement periods were alternated with extinc- 
tion periods over several days. Six of the nine sub- 
jects made significantly more GSRs during rein- 
— forcement than during extinction. But, because 
overall GSR frequency tended to decline throughout 
the experiment, in both reinforcement and extinc- 
tion periods, its results were interpreted as negative 
with respect to the possibility of instrumental 
autonomic conditioning. Mandler also attempted 
"to train human subjects to discriminate changes in 
_ their heart rates (Mandler & Kahn, 1960), but re- 
| ported that the subjects could do this only when 
"respiration changes occurred. 
| While these investigations were underway in the 
Soviet Union and Canada, three other independent 
autonomic instrumental conditioning projects were 
in progress concurrently in the United States. Two 
of these involved heart rate as the autonomic re- 
Sponse, with both discriminative reward and Sid- 
man avoidance techniques under study. The dis- 
criminative reward work, done by Harwood (1959, 
1962), yielded negative results for both increases 
and decreases in heart rate, but there was some 
evidence suggesting that very brief decelerations 
(ie, changes in the interbeat interval) might be 
higher in frequency during the presence of SP than 
during S*. Somewhat more promising results were 
found by Shearn (1960, 1961) with the Sidman 
technique, although no significant reduction in the 
number of shocks received was attained. In 
Shearn's study, an amplified auditory presentation 
of the subject’s heart beat was delivered to him 
during the conditioning session, somewhat analo- 
Sous to Lisina’s feedback technique, but not pre- 
Senting heart rate directly. 
Brom independent investigation of instrumen- 
B uns mic conditioning in humans began in my 
Po. E sd the University of Florida in 1958. 
ES. if is y employed pleasant and unpleasant 
11960) нен unelicited GSRs (Kimmel & Hill, 
йыш ^ is vid the only evidence of an in- 
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n on which odor was used. We 

shifted to a dim white light as reinforcement, with — 
the subject seated in a totally dark room, and in- { 
strumental conditioning effects were found during - 
both acquisition and extinction (Fowler & Kim- - 
mel, 1962). Postexperimental interviews were used 

to eliminate subjects who reported anything re- — 
sembling awareness of a response-reinforcement — 
contingency. : 


Early Extensions i 
1962-1966 Ў “4 


Following publication of the results of these. 
initial studies, several other laboratories took up - 
the task of investigating instrumental autonomic 
conditioning in humans. Within the five-year per- 
iod 1962-1966, the reliability of the initial positiv 
findings with the GSR was firmly established 
(Greene, 1966; Greene & Nielsen, 1966; Johnson, 
1963; Kimmel & Kimmel, 1963; Shapiro, Crider, & 
Tursky, 1964), and the GSR work was extended to 
include investigation of instrumental punishment 
and avoidance (Grings & Carlin, 1966; Kimmel & - 
Baxter, 1964; Kimmel, Sternthal, & Strub, 1966; —| 
Senter & Hummel, 1965). АП of these studies con- 
firmed the conditionability of the human GSR by 
instrumental reinforcement. Four additional studies 
done during this period provided evidence that in- 
strumental modification of the GSR cannot easily 
be attributed to mediation via an instrumentally E 
conditioned or voluntarily Ligas oct ; 
irk, Crider, Shapiro, & Tursky, 1966; Crider, _ 
Hoo & Tursky, 1966; Rice, 1966; Van Twyver 3 
& Kimmel, 1966). In the Birk et al. (1966) study, — 


а human subject volunteered to be partially cura — 
rized, greatly reducing the possibility of skeletal — 
activity, yet showed the effect of instrumental re- — 
ward training in his GSR. _ А 

Extension of the scope and confirmation of the — — 
reliability of instrumental heart rate conditioning — 
also was accomplished during the 1962-1966 period. — 


Two studies of heart rate conditioning using an 
avoidance paradigm were reported, both with posi- 
tive results. In the first of these avoidance studies, 
done by Brener (1966), an auditory stimulus which 
varied directly in frequency with the subject’s heart 
rate was continuously fed back in real time to the 
subject. Heart rate slowing was the avoidance re- 
sponse. In a second study, Brener (1966) suc- 
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heart rate speeding. In this study visual feed- 
‘back was presented, but only at times of criterion 
responding. Another experiment on instrumental 
heart rate conditioning, using a punishment para- 
digm, was reported by Frazier (1966). The sub- 
jects in Frazier’s study were correctly informed 
that shock might be delivered whenever a visual 
stimulus was present and that no shocks would be 
delivered when the visual stimulus was absent. 
During the presence of the visual stimulus, declines 
in heart rate from the rate of the previous minute 
were punished by shock. Maintenance of the same 
heart rate prevented the shock, so that this study 
could also be placed in the avoidance category. 
No response-correlated feedback was used in 
Frazier’s study, and its results are contaminated by 
_ the obvious fact that the administration of shocks 
т the presence of the visual stimulus may, 
itself, be sufficient to elevate heart rate or prevent 
__ its decline, either directly or via classical condition- 
` ing. Heart rate slowing was also obtained by 
Engel and Hansen (1966), using monetary reward, 
` but without informing the subjects that reward was 
contingent on heart rate or any other response. No 
feedback other than the rewards was given. In the 
Engel and Hansen (1966) study, respiration data 
did not support a mediation hypothesis. Control 
` of both slowing and speeding of heart rate within 
` the same subjects was obtained by Brener and 
Hothersall (1966), using auditory feedback corre- 
` lated with heart rate. The subjects were instructed 
to try to keep the pitch of the auditory stimulus 
` high when a green discriminative stimulus was on 
and to try to keep its pitch low when a red stimulus 
was on. They were not informed that the pitch 
` of the sound was correlated with heart rate. Respi- 
- ration records indicated that both heart rate and 
` "breathing patterns differed in the high and low con- 
ditions, but only one of the subjects guessed that 
. respiration might be involved in controlling the 
` sound. None of the subjects guessed that heart 
rate was involved. ` 
In addition to these GSR and heart rate studies, 
_ two experiments on instrumental conditioning of 
_ unelicited digital vasoconstriction (Snyder & Noble, 
1965, 1966) were also done during the 1962-1966 
period. These studies replicated the procedures 
previously employed with the unelicited GSR and 
they showed substantially greater increases in re- 
sponse rate during acquisition than had been shown 
_ with the GSR and heart rate. Greater resistance 
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these studies (Synder & Noble, 1966), it was re- _ 
ported that the conditioning group did not differ 
from a yoked control group in respiration rate, - 
heart rate, or electromyogram (EMG), in agree- 
ment with the earlier GSR studies and with some, 
but not all, of the heart rate studies. 


Methodological Concerns: 
Skeletal and Cognitive Mediation 


In 1967, I published a summary of most of these 
findings in the Psychological Bulletin (H. D. Kim- 
mel, 1967). By this time there had been 16 püb- 
lished studies of instrumental conditioning of the 
GSR, 5 of heart rate, and 3 of the vasomotor re- 
sponse, not including the 1938 studies of Mowrer 
and of Skinner and Delabarre. Evidence showing 
instrumental autonomic conditioning in humans was 
reported in all of these 24 experiments. By this 
time it was clear that the evidence pointed “un- 
equivocally" if not overwhelmingly to the conclu- 
sion that autonomically mediated responses of hu- 
mans are conditionable instrumentally, a conclusion 
I came to in my Bulletin article. But this conclu- 
sion did not necessarily mean that the mechanism 
of instrumental autonomic conditioning was under- 
stood or that it was the same as that underlying 
instrumental modification of skeletal responses, 
even assuming that the latter mechanism were 
actually known. The ink was hardly dry on the 
Psychological Bulletin article. when Katkin and 
Murray (1968) argued that instrumental autonomic 
conditioning in humans could never unequivocally 
be demonstrated because of our inability to control 
effectively for skeletal and cognitive mediation. 
Short of massive curarization, such as now has been 
done with subhuman subjects (DiCara, 1970), skel- 
etal behavior may always be a possible mediator of 
changes in autonomic behavior, although the evi- 
dence currently available, some of which has al- 
ready been touched on and some of which will be 
mentioned below, indicates that “possibility” and 
“actuality” are not identical. 

For example, Rice (1966) found operant GSR 
conditioning in human subjects who were reinforced 
for GSRs only when they occurred in the absence 
of EMG activity. Van Twyver and Kimmel 
(1966) reported significant differences between con- 
ditioned and yoked control groups even when all 
GSRs that were observed to occur close in time to 
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irregularities or EMG 


ted from their data. Gavalas (1968) rein- - 


forced subjects for making deep respirations, which 
elicited GSRs, and found that the skeletal respira- 
tory response was learned while the GSR habitu- 
ated. Commenting on the significance of this “de- 
coupling" methodology, she argued, “If observable 
skeletal mediators of observable autonomic re- 
sponses do not produce changes that mimic those 
seen in operant/autonomic conditioning, it becomes 
highly unreasonable to suppose that unobservable 
mediators do [Gavalas-Medici, 1972, p. 108]." 
And, as has been mentioned previously, Birk, 
Crider, Shapiro, and Tursky (1966) obtained in- 
strumental GSR conditioning in a partially cura- 
rized human subject who was capable of only very 
limited movement. Several of the studies of instru- 
mental conditioning of heart rate, and one of the 
studies of vasoconstriction, likewise, appear to have 
provided adequate evidence that EMG and respira- 
tion did not change in concomitance with the con- 
ditioned changes in the autonomic response. Even 
more damaging to the skeletal mediation hypothesis 
are recent results on instrumental salivary condi- 
tioning and on cardiac integration in humans. 
These studies will be discussed in detail in a sub- 
sequent section. 

The matter of cognitive mediation is somewhat 
more complicated, in my opinion, since it is related 
to the perennial controversy regarding whether any 
human learning can occur without awareness of 
contingencies. As Rochelle Gavalas-Medici (1972) 
Tecently observed, those who argue for cognitive or 
Other mediation often fail to differentiate between 
sufficiency and necessity. As she pointed out, 


It is necessary—but not sufficient—to show, as Belmaker, 
Proctor, and Feather (1972) did, that a skeletal mediator 
(inconspicuous muscle tension) can elicit the autonomic 
response in question (heart rate). In order to demonstrate 
the critical role of the mediator, operant reinforcement 
must be made contingent upon increases in heart rate which 
are elicited by the increased muscle tension. The careful 


md of the responses and the reinforcer are essential 


I would add to this that demonstrations that cogni- 
tive strategies may be sufficient to elicit autonomic 
Ee Волзе do not force the conclusion that such 
ee are necessary for changes in autonomic 
‘sponses to occur. In fact, as I have argued in 


|, {scent publications (Н. Р. Kimmel, 1973a, 1973b), 


Consistent eliciting stimuli foster habituation, not 


Maintenance or strengthening of responses, whether 
they be autonomic or skeletal. 


00 in laboratory, zi 
sponses convinced us that we were wasting both — 
our own time and theirs. Ninety-eight percent of 
the subjects interviewed in our laboratory report no 
awareness that anything they might have done dur- 
ing the conditioning session was correlated with the 
delivery of the reinforcement. These subjects typi- 
cally respond with incredulity to our suggestion 
that something they were doing influenced the rein- 
forcement. This is, of course, reminiscent of the - 
thumb cramps reported by Hefferline’s (Hefferline, 
Kennan, & Harford, 1959) subjects after the ex- 
tinction phase of his study of instrumental condi- 
tioning of EMG activity in the thumb. Hefferline’s 
subjects speculated that the cramps resulted from 
the tightness of the EMG electrodes. Observations 
of this type do not prove the absence of cognitive — 
mediation, to be sure, but they make the hypothe- 
sis more difficult to accept. Similar comments ге- 
garding postexperimental interviews have been - 
made by other investigators (e.g., Engel, 1971), x 
who even reported eventually feeling foolish about. E 
conducting them. : 2 

The data relevant to the possible role played by 
cognitive factors in instrumental autonomic con- 
ditioning in humans are actually quite unsystematic — 
and confusing. For example, Greene and Nielsen _ 
(1966) found that subjects with high scores on a — 
paper-and-pencil test of autonomic 
showed little, if any, evidence of instrumental GS! 
conditioning, while subjects with low autonomic - 
awareness scores showed significant conditioning. 
Thysell and Huang (1968) found good GSR avoid- : 
ance conditioning without augmented, response- - 
correlated feedback, but no avoidance conditioning 
at all with augmented feedback. Engel and Hansen 
(1966) reported conditioned heart rate slowing in 
subjects who did not guess that heart rate was the 
reinforced response, but the four subjects in their 
study who guessed correctly that heart rate de- — 
creases kept the reinforcing light on were all non- 
learners. Also of interest is Engel and Hansen's 
report of one subject who learned heart rate slowing 
and indicated that he had kept the light on by 
thinking of examinations in which he had done . 
poorly and of quarrels he had had with his wife. 
Similarly, Levene, Engel, and Pearson (1968) found 
that subjects could learn to increase and decrease _ 
heart rate cyclically, in relation to exteroceptive — 
discriminative stimuli, but that one subject who 
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Irener, Kleinman, and 
ge find that the greater the amount 


1 and cognitive-skeletal strategies. ^ Furthermore, 
itkin and Murray (1968) argued that the Engel 
Hansen (1966) and Engel and Chism (1967) 
tudies of heart rate slowing and speeding showed 
‘merely that voluntary relaxation was the primary 
technique differentiating between decreases and in- 
creases in heart rate, regardless of reinforcement 
contingencies. Their point illustrates the impreci- 
- sion that may tend to obfuscate the issue of media- 
tion in instrumental autonomic conditioning. If 
the subject thinks of some fearful event which 
licits an autonomic reaction, and if this is followed 
losely in time by reinforcement, the tendency to 

think of fearful events may be strengthened or 
ў intained, assuming that the subject is actually 
motivated to gain reinforcement. Effective con- 
A juring up of an emotion-producing thought ob- 
jusly may elicit a variety of sympathetic reac- 
tions, such as vasoconstriction, GSR, heart rate and 
v f blood pressure increase, etc. This kind of cognitive 
- mediation of an autonomic response is analogous to 
_ a person imagining that something hot or electri- 
3 cally charged has touched his hand and, conse- 
quently, moving his hand abruptly. If, on the 
other hand, a person simply thinks of moving his 
hand and then moves it, cognitive mediation is not 
. ordinarily invoked as an explanatory mechanism. 

This i is because we do not usually think of thinking 
- of skeletal movements before we make them. Yet, 
even those rare individuals who are able to wiggle 
r ears must concentrate intensely to demon- 
strate the response. If a person thinks of relaxa- 
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heart rate slowing, this kind of "cognitive media- 
_ tion" may be no different from what is involved in 
concentrating on controlling a slight hand tremor. 
It is not at all the same as imagining that one is 
lying i in bed almost asleep or floating calmly in a 
cool swimming pool, Nor is thinking of generalized 
` “excitement” the same as thinking of almost being 
struck by a car, although one’ s heart rate may in- 
crease in both cases. Cognitive mediation should 
- be reserved for those instances of apparent instru- 
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tion and, consequently, receives reinforcement for . 


conceivably elicit the autonomic response, and in 
which the subject also reports persistence or even 
increases in the occurrence of such a cognition. 
When nothing more is meant by cognitive media- 
tion than what is necessary to perform an unusual 
or rare skeletal response, such as wiggling the ears, 
nothing is gained by its invocation (unless, of. 
course, the cognition involved in ear wiggling is 
imagining that one is a bird or a rabbit). Making 
a GSR, a vasoconstriction, or dilation, slowing or 
speeding the heart, or increasing or reducing blood 
pressure or salivation, all may be assumed to be at 
least as difficult as moving one's ears, and cognizing 
in the form of scanning for some kind of proprio- 
ception is surely to be expected. 

As the foregoing discussion clearly shows, the 
temptation to engage in polemics is almost irresis- 
tible. What data there are do not settle the basic 
argument because data inevitably are subject to 
differing interpretations. There have now been 
about 95 published experiments on instrumental 
autonomic conditioning in humans, with over 90% 
reporting positive results. Most of the more recent 
of these studies have included both control and 
measurement procedures to gain information re- 
garding skeletal, cognitive, or other mediators. One | 
of these recent studies (Lang & Melamed, 1969) 
involved the successful use of electric shock punish- 
ment in eliminating ruminative vomiting in a nine- 
month-old infant. 'The punishment was triggered 
by an EMG transducer which picked up indica- 
tions of reverse peristalsis from the esophagus. 
There are now three published experiments showing 
instrumental conditioning of salivation in humans 
(Brown & Katz, 1967; Delse & Feather, 1968; 
Frezza & Holland, 1971). In the Frezza and Hol- 
land (1971) study, both increases and decreases in 
salivation were learned. There was some tendency 
for increases in salivation to be correlated with a 
tendency toward increased swallowing movements, 
but it was more likely that the salivation elicited 
the swallowing than the reverse. More signifi- 
cantly, there were no observable movements Cor- 
related with learned decreases in salivation. It is 
important to point out that humans do not succeed 
in influencing salivation by deliberately imagining 
eating succulent foods or lemons, or performing 
other acts (Feather & Wells, 1966). Perhaps even 
more cogent to the mediation issue are the data re- 
cently reported by Schwartz, Shapiro, and Tursky 
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71) on reward training of heart rate and 
ressure changes. I would like to quote one sen- 
` tence from their discussion because it presents their 
conclusions very concisely and, also, because it 
` jdentifies the problem faced by supporters of a 
mediation hypothesis, “Man can learn to increase 
` both his blood pressure and his heart rate, lower 
` both his blood pressure and his heart rate, or raise 
and lower his blood pressure or his heart rate [p. 
62, italics added]." Furthermore, Schwartz (1971) 
has now also shown that people can learn to raise 
their blood pressure while lowering their heart rate 
at the same time, and, although less unequivocally, 
to lower their blood pressure and raise their heart 
rate at the same time. It seems to me that media- 
tionists may also have to become cognitive con- 
tortionists to deal with data such as these. 

I have refrained from presenting any of the evi- 
dence obtained in studies of curarized and non- 
curarized subhumans, although their results are 
obviously relevant to the question of skeletal media- 
tion in instrumental autonomic conditioning. There 
are two reasons for this choice. The first is simply 
that this presentation is focused on instrumental 
autonomic conditioning in human beings and the 
addition of the animal work would have required 
time more appropriately directed to consideration of 
uniquely human issues (e.g., cognitive mediation, 
applications to clinical psychology). Second, it 
turns out that even dramatic effects of instrumental 
Conditioning in deeply curarized rats may be laid 
to theoretical “central” mediators (Black, 1970). 
For some, the very idea of instrumentalization of 
autonomic responses is unacceptable a priori. Since 
Tam suggesting that something resembling stubborn 
unwillingness may preclude acceptance of the pos- 
sibility that the law of effect may embrace auton- 
omic as well as skeletal behavior, let me remind 
уой that methodological objections of a somewhat 
similar type delayed acceptance of the significance 
of the law of effect for skeletal behavior as well 
(cf. Osgood, 1953, pp. 380-382). I am alluding 
LIA was once known as the retrofiexive para- 
ME * GR that an unrecognized dualism un- 
(р Strong resistance to Recepung the Ды: 
The : modifiability of autonomic behavior. 

Previously quoted remark of Skinner, in which 
sd eine his argument against the possibility 
Эл SRN autonomic conditioning by noting that, 
this CU e could be worked out to achieve 
ә zs it would be possible to train a child to 

emotions as readily as he controls the 


and free will such an assumption implies. I believe. 
that it is because of this unrecognized free will 
attributed to skeletal behavior that involuntary, 
autonomic behavior must be restricted to modifi- 
ability only by classical conditioning, that is, me- 
chanically. Exclusion of autonomic responses from 
the elite domain of the instrumentally conditionable 
has the function of protecting the unrecognized 
dualism. Perhaps the influence of Skinner's (1971) 
Beyond Freedom and Dignity will ultimately sweep 
the ghost of this reverse dualism from autonomic 


` behavior's closet. Surely, if we succeed in purging 


what Skinner calls *autonomous man" as an ex- 
planatory concept in dealing with skeletal behavior, 
we may also succeed in banishing him, in the guise — 
of an unobservable central mediator, in dealing 
with the more mechanical autonomic responses. _ 


Basic and Applied Implications 

1967-1974 à TON 
The realization that human autonomically medi- — 
ated responses may be conditionable instrumentally — 


briefly on what I think the basic theoretical im- - 
plications are and what they are not, so that some- — 
what fuller treatment of psychosomatic therapy will — 
be possible. A more complete discussion of the — 
basic significance of the instrumental condition- 
ability of autonomic responses would probably be 
premature at this time anyway, because there are 
still so many methodological issues to be settled 
and factual blanks to be filled. ` 2 
Now that we have good reason to believe that · 
autonomically mediated responses may be condi- 
tioned instrumentally, we should not assume there- 
fore that all conditioning is instrumental condition- 
ing, as some have suggested (e.g., DiCara, 1970). 
In my judgment, that would be at least as great a 
mistake as assuming that all conditioning is classi- 
cal conditioning, that is, that the law of effect is 
trivial. Instrumental conditioning of autonomic — - 
responses, to the extent that we now have observed — 
it, is not identical with instrumental conditioning. 
of skeletal responses, to the extent that we under- 
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. mental reinforcement, it sho 
. critical approach to our scientific categorizations 
must be taken. Some responses appear to be more 
readily conditionable by the method we have arbi- 
` trarily devised and called classical conditioning— 
more readily than they are conditionable by another 
method arbitrarily invented and named by us. 
Some responses appear to be more readily con- 
ditioned by one or the other of these arbitrarily 
elaborated methods than are other responses. It is 
easier to condition a dog to flex a limb by reward 
training than by classical pairing of a conditioned 
_ stimulus and shock, just as it is easier to condition 
а dog to salivate to а tone by classical pairing of 
the tone with food than it is to train the animal to 
alivate to avoid shock instrumentally. These com- 
| parisons may be made just as meaningfully within 
either the skeletal domain or the autonomic as 
- between the two, That із, it is easier to condition 
» the human vasomotor reflex by reward training than 
- it is to condition the GSR similarly. And it is 
easier to condition the GSR classically, with shock 
8 the unconditioned stimulus, than it is to con- 
- dition salivation classically with food as the uncon- 
| ditioned stimulus, in human subjects. Furthermore, 
` jt is easier to condition unelicited human GSRs 
instrumentally than to condition elicited GSRs in- 
- strumentally, even using the same reinforcement. 
And it is easier to condition some autonomic re- 
sponses with augmented feedback than without, 
- and the reverse is true for others. 
` We have focused mainly on a single difference 
between our two traditional conditioning methods, 
namely, whether the reinforcement is contingent 
ona response or a stimulus. There are other differ- 
ences of potentia] significance which we have largely 
ignored, and there are differences within each of 
our arbitrary types which we have ignored as well. 
What is there about an autonomically mediated 
: response that makes it easier to condition classically 
| than instrumentally, or easier to condition when 
unelicited than elicited? Having reduced the arbi- 
. trary classical-instrumenta] distinction to а one-bit 
. dichotomy, we are now confronted with the neces- 
sity of a complete overhaul, if we expect ever to 
put the pieces back together again. To me, that 
- is the theoretical significance of instrumental auton- 
` omic conditioning. 
` John Watson said that we may gain or lose our 
happiness because of behavior our guts lead us into. 
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Е w that our gut reactions are m 
fiable instrumentally themselves, it may be possible 
to redefine happiness and unhappiness directly in 
terms of learned autonomic patterns of reaction, I 
have recently suggested that the unhappy state 
known as chronic anxiety may be better represented 
in instrumental conditioning terms than by the 
more conventional classical conditioning model (H. 
D. Kimmel, 1974). Ever since Mowrer (1939) 
made his seminal translation of Freud's concept 
of anxiety into S-R language, the tendency to 
equate it with classically conditioned fear has 
pervaded our conception of it. Vet, it is obvious 
that the conditioned fear model is inadequately 


.fitted to clinical anxiety, except perhaps when the 


anxiety is associated with phobic stimuli. Classi- 
cal fear reactions are known to extinguish very 
rapidly when the unconditioned stimulus is re- 
moved, but anxiety is persistent. Classical fear 
reactions are very brief in duration, but anxiety 
states go on for hours, or days, without abate- 
ment. Perhaps even more importantly, classi- 
cally conditioned fear is a reaction to a stimulus, 
while clinical anxiety is more often not stimulus 
bound but tends to be free floating and vague in its 
reference. 

Greene and Sutor (1971) described a study of 
instrumental GSR conditioning which seems better 
suited to serve as a prototype of the etiology and 
maintenance of anxiety, in the light of these de- 
ficiencies in the classical fear model. Their sub- 
jects listened to music during the conditioning 
session, but unless unelicited GSRs occurred at 
least as often as once per 30 seconds, the music 
would be interrupted by an aversive pattern of 
one-half second of silence and one-half second of 
music. The GSR delayed the aversive interrup- 
tions for 30 seconds, on a Sidmanlike avoidance 
schedule, These conditions obtained only while 
a visual discriminative stimulus, three horizontal 
dots, were present. When the visual stimulus was 
changed to three vertical dots, four different con- 
trol conditions were administered to four subgroups 
of different subjects. One subgroup simply received 
uninterrupted music during the control condition, 
equivalent to the removal of the aversive stimulus 


in Sidman extinction. A second group received only — 


interrupted music, with the possibility of terminat- 


ing it or delaying it removed. A third group Te оа 


ceived a mixture of interrupted and uninterrupted 
music, resembling the avoidance condition but not 
response-contingent. And the fourth subgroup Te- 


E d AN Saha adi e е 
а response-contingent punishment during the 


control condition. All but one of the subjects ré- A 


; sponded more frequently during the avoidance than 
the control condition. Furthermore, this difference 
between avoidance and control responding increased 
from the first five conditioning sessions to the last 
five in all but one subject. Most significantly, the 
subjects who had received punishment for un- 
elicited GSRs during the control condition not only 
showed the greatest difference between responding 
in avoidance and control periods, but also made the 
greatest increase in this differentiation from the 
first to the last five sessions. This increase did not 
result from a reduction in response frequency 
during punishment, but to a very large increase in 
response frequency during the avoidance condition, 
In other words, the subjects who showed the high- 
est frequency of Sidman avoidance responding were 
the ones who had an avoidance contingency inter- 
mixed with response-contingent punishment. This 
tendency persisted and grew in strength during the 
10-day period of this experiment. Now, a chroni- 
cally high rate of unelicited GSRs is not tantamount 
to chronic anxiety, but to the extent that it is a 
microcosmic analogue of it, Greene and Sutor's 
study suggests a great deal about how such states 
may come into existence and be maintained. 

Quite a range of psychosomatic ailments have 
come under instrumental autonomic conditioning's 
Scrutiny in the past few years. As might be ex- 
pected, most attention has been given to cardiac 
malfunction. Weiss and Engel (1971) employed 
instrumental conditioning of heart rate in an effort 
to control the occurrence of premature ventricular 
contractions in cardiac patients. All of the eight 
patients they studied showed some degree of heart 
Tate control, but only five also showed decreases in 
the frequency of premature contractions. Four of 
the improved patients maintained a reduced fre- 
quency of premature ventricular contractions dur- 
Ing several months of follow-up, the longest being 
21 months at the time of publication of their 
report, Engel and Melmon (1968) conditioned 
чы rhythms in patients with sev- 
DiCara UN RE of cardiac arrhythmias, and 
quidein escribed a case of successful treat- 
vate: dU lent with chronic tachycardia by 
BN s ee heart rate conditioning. In 
Rud. n ac malfunction which were less 
and Engel ТӨЛҮ analytical in purpose, Bleecker 
Rel RAM ) trained six patients with chronic 

ation and rheumatic heart disease to 


though t hey were all under digitalis medication at _ 
the time of study. Engel (1971) also reported a 
study of three patients with complete heart block, _ 
a condition in which the ventricle behaves as if 
it is functionally disconnected from the atrium and 
the atrial-ventricular node, None of these patients 
were able to learn to speed their ventricles, indi- 
cating that, while the intact heart and the inner- 
vated atrial-ventricular node ventricle preparation _ 
can learn heart rate control, the innervated ventri- _ 
cle alone cannot. One unexpected spinoff from this — 
research on heart function using instrumental con- _ 
ditioning methods was the possible use of this - 
method to unmask latent digitalis toxicity. ik. 

Benson, Shapiro, Tursky, and Schwartz (1971) | 
used an operant-conditioning-feedback technique to 
train seven patients with essential hypertension to- 
lower systolic blood pressure. Six of the seven wert 
able to learn some degree of reduction in systolii 
pressure within the range of 8 to 34 sessions em 
ployed, with the average reduction for the шш 
group of seven patients being 16.5, which was 
statistically significant. Beyond this, five of ће 
patients showed clinically meaningful decreases in - 
systolic blood pressure, with one dropping from 2188 
to 180 and another from 162 to 133. Since these 
changes were observed only in the laboratory, the ~ 
therapeutic value of the method remains to be 
determined, although its promise is considerable, _ 
Schwartz (1973) recently identified several of the — 
more significant clinical issues and problems asso- 3 
ciated with the use of biofeedback and instrumental — E 
autonomic conditioning as therapy. 

At the close of my article in the Psychological. 
Bulletin (H. D. Kimmel, 1967) I expressed the | 
hope that the next few years would provide the a 
theoretical structure required by the growing body — 
of results. As I have tried to show in this presen- 
tation, a great deal of additional data has been 
collected, in both the basic research and applied 
areas, but only the most preliminary theoretical. 
conjectures have emerged. My own view is that 
the traditional categories of conditioning must b 
reexamined and new categorizations developed and З 
evaluated. Perhaps another few years may be all ° 
we need; perhaps we will need more than a few — 
years. In either case, the rapidly growing interest — 
and experimentation in the field of instrumental 
autonomic conditioning, from the not-so-distant 
past, when it was “not so much imaginary as im- - 
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WILLARD W. HARTUP 


Although the literature dealing with aggressive be- 
"havior in children is extensive (Feshbach, 1970), 
- little actually concerns ontogenetic issues, and very 
little derives from developmental theory. Among 


1. For no species do we know from which early 
otor patterns the components of later aggression 
are shaped. From time to time there have been 
suggestions that the rage reaction (tantrums) may 
be the wellspring of early aggressive behavior 
Hamburg & Van Lawick-Goodall, in press; Mun- 
‘roe, 1955). Tantrums occur early in ontogenesis, 
. they have great capacity for eliciting reaction from 
_ the environment (they are noxious), and both the 
occurrence of tantrums and their behavioral com- 
ponents are sensitive to feedback contingencies 
Etzel & Gewirtz, 1967; Goodenough, 1931). Be- 
cause tantrums produce both positive and negative 
feedback (parents capitulate to tantrum behavior as 
well as punish it), these behaviors probably serve 
s opportunities for the young child to learn the 
‘efficacy of aggressive action as well as the efficacy 
aggressive inhibition. As yet, however, the con- 
_ tributions of such patterns to aggressive ontogenesis 
are unknown, 
2. The contexts which serve as origins for ag- 
essive development have not been specified for 
ost species. Both field research and laboratory 


1 This article is based on an invited address presented at 
the meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
Montreal, Canada, August 1973. The paper was com- 
leted with financial support provided by Grant 5-РО1- 
5027 from the National Institute of Child Health and 
итап Development, Brendan Gail Rule, Melynda Mason, 
Jacques Lempers, Douglas Sawin, and the staff of the 
Amherst H. Wilder Day Care Centers contributed in various 
portant ways to the research described in this article. 

. Requests for reprints should be sent to Willard W. 
Hartup, Institute of Child Development, University of 
. Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 
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studies (Harlow & Harlow, 1965; Jay, 1968) sug- 
gest that the context which accounts for most of 
the variance in the development of nonhuman pri- 
mate aggression is rough-and-tumble contact with 
peers. Conditions allowing for rough play to esca- 
late into aggression and, in turn, to deescalate into 
playful interaction appear to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of two repertoires: (а) an armamentarium of 
aggressive behaviors and (5) mechanisms for coping 
with the affect and other outcomes of aggressive 
interaction, Although Patterson and Cobb (1971) 
have suggested that peer interaction is also the 
primary context for aggression development in hu- 
man children, we can only conjecture that rough- 
and-tumble play during the preschool years serves 
the same functions for komo sapiens as it appears 
to serve for the common langur and the other non- 
human primates. 

3. Age changes in the aggressive activity of hu- 
man children have been documented in an astonish- 
ingly small number of studies (Feshbach, 1970). 

(a) The form oj the behavior. About all that 
can be said about age changes in the morphology of 
human aggression is that, from two through six 
years of age, there is an increase in the utilization 
of language in aggressive outbursts. Verbal aggres- 
sion remains the preferred mode of attacking other 
humans among elementary-school-aged girls, but 
the evidence is inconsistent about changes in types 
of physical attack after the age of six. Again and 
again, social psychologists come back to Florence 
Goodenough's (1931) data about age differences 
in children's angry behavior. She found that 


With advancing age, the forms of behavior displayed dur- 
ing anger become more definitely directed toward a given 
end, while the primitive bodily responses of the infant and 
young child are gradually replaced by substitute reactions 
commonly of a somewhat less violent and more symbolic 
character [p. 69]. 


Then she added that frequency and duration of 
“after reactions,” including sulking, whining, and 


aft 
of four even though the duration of the viol 
phases of angry outbursts changed but little during 
the preschool and the early аа с school 
years. 

Surely it is time to recognize, within a develop- 
mental perspective, the functional differences exist- 
ing among verbal aggressive episodes such as the 
following: (а) “Don’t talk to Rachel. She is the 
most dumb in the world.” (6) “I’m gonna pull 
that fucking Moira's hair out." (c) “Sucker, get 
out of here.” Similarly, there would appear to be 
no reason to assume that all acts of physical 
aggression have common functions. Thus, it is in- 
conceivable that, with increasingly sophisticated 
social-cognitive functioning, qualitative age changes 
would not be found in children’s aggression in addi- 
tion to the amount of language used. 

(b) The instigators of aggressive behavior. The 
earlier studies (Dawe, 1934; Goodenough, 1931) 
also contain the only differentiated information in 
the literature concerning age changes in the elicitors 
of aggression. Goodenough found that, in infancy, 
angry outbursts are principally keyed to physical 
discomforts and needs for attention. During the 
second and third years, however, such episodes 
are triggered increasingly by “habit training.” 
Social difficulties with peers emerge ‘at about this 
time as instigators of angry outbursts, and pre- 
dominate in the years that follow. Dawe’s (1934) 
study of 200 quarrels occurring in a nursery school 
also tells us about age changes in the events that 
elicit aggression: (a) Although possession-instigated 
quarrels predominated at every age level from 18 
months of age through 65 months, 78% of the 
youngest children's quarrels were instigated in this 
manner while only 38% of the oldest children's 
quarrels began in this way. (5) Physical violence 
intreased as an instigator of quarreling from 896 
to 27%, and “social adjustment" increased as an 
instigator of quarreling from 3% to 15% during 
the period covered. These data hint at two con- 
comitant developmental changes in the functional 
character of young children’s aggression: (a) a 
relative decrease’ during the preschool period in 
straightforward instrumental aggression; and (5) 


àn increase in person-directed, retaliatory, and hos- . 


tile outbursts. More about these trends later. 

4. Longitudinal studies of individual differences 
in aggression are few in number. The famous 
Studies by Kagan and Moss (1962), Bayley and 
Schaeffer (1964), and Emmerich (1964) stand 


individual differ 


y 


in aggressiveness appear: ре 
earlier in males than in females and seems to be _ 
independent of the discontinuities in aggression de- 3 Ag 
velopment mentioned above. Evidence for develop- 
mental transformations in the area of aggression is — 
much more tenuous, although the findings reported 
by Kagan and Moss (1962) are intriguing: Early 
aggression in girls was predictive of later com- _ 
petitiveness and rejection of feminine sex-typing ` 
rather than later aggressiveness. All that needs to 

be noted here, however, is the general paucity of 
data on individual differences in aggression develop- 
ment. 

Overall, then, data concerning the developmental 
course of aggression are in short supply. The ` 
shortage extends to information about changes in De 
the form of the aggressive acts themselves, thecon- . 
texts in which aggression originates, the circum- 
stances that trigger aggressive episodes, and _ 
stability in individual propensities to respond ag- E 
gressively across time and circumstance. " 


A New Study 


Three developmental hypotheses concerning chi 
dren's aggression formed the basis of a new study 


There is a greater proportion of hostile, "tperson- | 
directed” aggression relative to “object-oriented,” 


school children than in the interactions of preschool 
children. (2) Threats to self-esteem lead more fre- 
quently to hostile attempts to injure the agent of - 
frustration than to object-oriented aggression, par- 
ticularly for older children. (3) Blocking is asso- 
ciated primarily with aggression which has instru- 
mental value in gaining or preserving objects, 
territory, or privileges and in which injury to the 
other person appears to be a secondary goal. This — 
latter relation, however, should be more consistent - 
for younger than for older subjects. 

The conceptual ancestry of these hypotheses 
should be apparent to anyone familiar with the 
literature on aggression—it lies in the distinction 
originating with Feshbach (1964), Buss (1966), 
Rule (in press), and others between “hostile” and _ 
“instrumental” aggression. Basically, this distinc- 
tion has been used as a means of refining the frus- 
tration-aggression hypothesis. According to this 
line of theorizing, the prerequisites of hostile ag- 
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threatening properties and (5) an inference by the 
subject that the agent of frustration has behaved 
"intentionally. Other attributions may also be in- 
` yolved in eliciting this form of aggression, but the 
literature particularly emphasizes the linkage be- 
“tween hostile outbursts and frustrations which in- 
volve ego threats or threats to one's self-esteem. 
"In contrast, instrumental aggression, (i.e, aggres- 
Җ sion which is aimed at the retrieval of an object, 
territory, or privilege) should be linked to simple 
goal blocking. 

The distinction between hostile and instrumental 
aggression is far from clean. First, as Feshbach 
(1970) has pointed out, both instrumental and 

hostile elements are often involved in the same 
_ social interchange. Additionally, this distinction 
suggests that there is no *instrumental" value to 
` be found in hostile aggression. Clearly, the attempt 
to restore one’s self-esteem by making someone else 
feel bad is instrumental behavior. Thus, the ter- 
minology is imprecise, to say the least. Addi- 
tionally, Rule and Percival (1971) have raised 
“questions as to whether the psychological processes 
- operating during outbursts of instrumental and 
hostile aggression are really very different. They 
found, with adult subjects, that both goal blocking 
and insult raised their subjects’ level of aggression, 
but these manipulations produced perceptions and 
attitudes toward the agent of frustration which 
| жете virtually indistinguishable.. Regardless of 
whether the aggressor was insulted or frustrated, 
reported himself to be more annoyed with the 
frustrating agent, and indulged in derogation and 
devaluation of the agent of frustration in similar 
degree. 

On such grounds one may question the ultimate 
usefulness of the instrumental-hostile dichotomy. 
Nevertheless, these rubrics serve reasonably well 
“ог an attempt to examine the functional proper- 
- ties of children's aggression. First, these concepts 
may be easily integrated with the existing data. 
Second, known facts about children's social-cogni- 
tive development also suggest that hostile aggres- 
sion should not be as strongly characteristic of the 
aggressive activity of younger as of older children. 
Under the age of six, for example, children have 
limited capacities for role taking and the generation 
- of inferences and attributions about other people 
(Flavell, 1968). To the extent that hostile ag- 
gression is dependent on attributions about the 
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type of aggression should be less evident i 
than in older children. Furthermore, self 
valuations of self-competence, and notions 
one’s status are relatively rudimentary in young — 
children. Just as the young child’s conceptions of 
morality are heteronomous, his conceptions of the 
dimensions of self-competence and self-worth are - 
unstable. Since reference to self-esteem is a pre- - 
requisite to hostile aggression, a lesser proportion 
of such aggression for younger than for older chil- 
dren would also be expected on these grounds. 
Prediction of developmental changes in instru- 
mental aggression is a bit more difficult. Dawe 
(1934) reported a declining percentage of such 
aggression in association with increased age. But, 
should there be a change in the functional quality 
of the aggression which is elicited by goal blocking — 
as children grow older? Feshbach (1964), Rule 
(in press), and others have suggested that goal 
blocking should elicit object-oriented aggression 
(rather than person-oriented aggression), whatever 
the individual’s age. The data of Rule and Percival 
(1971), however, suggest that, among adults, block- 
ing produces attitudes and perceptions which are — 
very similar to those produced by insult and dero- 
gation. Such an admixture of instrumental and 
hostile aggression in response to goal blocking. 
should occur, however, only if the individual 
possesses those cognitive-inferential skills which 
are prerequisite to the hostile components of the — 
activity. In other words, there is the strong possi- i 
bility that children’s responses to goal blocking 
are more purely instrumental during the preschool 
years than during the elementary school years be- 
cause of the lesser sociocognitive maturity of the ў 
younger children. Ву seven and eight years of age, _ 
we would expect considerable inconsistency in the 
way children respond to blocking (i.e., hostile — 
activity on some occasions and instrumental activity | 
at other times, as well as activity which is "mixed" ag 
with respect to its components). jo 


METHOD 


The strategy chosen for studying the functional relations 
outlined above was naturalistic observation. The functions 
of children's aggression are extremely difficult to study 
experimental techniques, and some aspects of i 
aggressive functioning are simply not open to expei i 5 
attack (e.g, the manner in which children respond t9 
insult). 

The study was centered in six groups of children, all in 
one children’s program in St. Paul, Minnesota. All group 
including both preschool children and first- and seco 


$ аўсе 
graders, operated under a common program phi 050 


with one younger and one older group in each building; 


all of the subjects came from the lower socioeconomic 


strata of the city. It is important to note that the staff 
was supervised through a single administrative organization 
and that the structure of the groups was similar in the 
case of both older and younger children. All groups were 
"open" groups in the sense that the schedule permitted the 
children to have a range of choice among activities and 
minimal constraints on peer contact. Program activities 
were not identical—older children simply do not engage 
in the same play activities as younger children—but gross 
ecological differences between settings for older and younger 
children were minimal. One hundred and two children, 
56 boys and 46 girls, were enrolled in these groups. Sixty- 
four were 4-6 years of age; 38 were 6-7 years of age. 
Observations were conducted over a 10-week period, 
using a combination of time and event sampling procedures. 
Aggressive events were defined as intentional physical and 
verbal responses that are directed toward am object or 
another person and that have the capacity to damage or 
injure. Instructions to the observers were to record as 
much information about each aggressive act as he or she 
could reconstruct. A sample of one episode is given below: 


Marian [a seven-year-old] . . . is complaining to all 
that David [who is also present] had squirted her on the 
pants she has to wear tonight. She says "I'm gonna 
do it to him to see how he likes it.” She fills a can with 
water and David runs to the teacher and tells of her 
threat. The teacher takes the can from Marian. Marian 
attacks David and pulls his hair very hard. He cries 
and swings at Marian as the teacher tries to restrain 
him; then she takes him upstairs. . , . Later, Marian 
and Elaine go upstairs and into the room where David is 
seated with a teacher. He throws a book at Marian. 
The teacher asks Marian to leave. Marian kicks David, 
then leaves. David cries and screams, “Get out of here, 
they're just gonna tease me." 


This incident included an initial aggressive outburst fol- 
lowed by counteraggression and continued fighting. Other 
outbursts, however, were less protracted. Observers were 
encouraged to use clear language that would not telescope 
the event and to avoid inferences about the particular in- 
Е motivations, or feelings of the subjects (Wright, 
1960). ^ 

The specimen records were then rated on three different 
Occasions by three pairs of coders. The first rating identi- 
fied all interactions which conformed to the definition of 
aggression, and the coders isolated the words which de- 
scribed the instigating (antecedent) event and the aggres- 
sive act. Agreement for this first rating was 83% for 
aggressive acts and 92% for antecedent events. A second 
pair of coders rated the nature of each aggressive act as 
either hostile (person oriented) or instrumental (object 
oriented). Their overall agreement was 92%. The third 
set of coders rated the particular function of the antecedent 
events and aggressive acts. Nine categories ranging from 
bodily injury and destruction of property to rejection, 
derogation, and defiant noncompliance were used to classify 
the aggression. Eighteen categories were used to classify 
antecedent events, but for this report these have been 
collapsed into three: (a) blocking (involving possessions, 
Space, and activity); (b) bodily contact; and (c) deroga- 
tions (negative social comparisons, tattling, ridicule, criti- 
cism). To preserve independence in assessing the function 
of the aggressive act and the function of the antecedent 


event, the coders used two sets of records with either the - 


antecedent event or the aggressive act blacked out. Thus, 


The six groups were located in three different buildings, 


cedents was accomplished with an overall percentage of | 
agreement that reached 94%. " 


RESULTS 


For purposes of this presentation, the results will 
be couched in terms of initial units of aggression, 
that is, those outbursts which occurred first in an 
aggressive sequence. Supplemental information will . 
be provided which is based on the entire group of 
758 units of aggression observed, even though the 
interdependence among these units prevents sta- 
tistical analysis in any depth. j 
Age. The older children were less aggressive per _ 
unit time, overall, than the younger children (р = _ 
.03). This is the clearest indication in the observa- — 
tional literature that aggression declines in the . 
period immediately after early childhood. The - 
difference was comparable for both sexes. There 
was a significant Race X Age interaction (р = .04) 
—among younger children, the rate of aggression _ 
for black and for white children did not differ, but 
the older black children were significantly mor 
aggressive than the older white subjects. m 
derives. n 


primarily from an age difference in the rate of COSE 


КУ 
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y bodily contact, gem was no significant 
rence between younger and older children in 
srcentage rated as hostile or instrumental. 
Examining the data from another viewpoint (and 
tilizing all of the units of aggression recorded), a 
unctional pattern emerges which is generally con- 
stent with the preceding pattern of results. A 
lear age difference was found, for example, in the 
types of hostile behavior which derogation elicits. 
or younger children, when such antecedents elicit 
ile outbursts, half (4896) take the form of 
bodily injury (hitting) and half consist of recipro- 
ted derogation, threats, and tattling (5296). 
Among the older children, however, derogation 
shows a decided tendency to produce reciprocal 
derogation: only 22% of hostile responses to dero- 
gation involved hitting while 78% involved some 
ype of insult or reciprocated threat to self-esteem. 
A parallel age difference in types of hostile aggres- 
sion was not found in the aggression elicited by 
locking: about 25% of blocking-produced hostility 
involved derogation, rejection, tattling, and threats 
_ for each age group. Thus, when elementary school 
children are insulted and the insult leads to aggres- 
sion, the likelihood of insulting retaliation is very 
t; not so for preschool children. On the other 
and, when either older or younger children are 
locked, the proportion of insulting hostile reac- 
s does not vary with age. 
ех. Earlier, it was noted that age was not in- 
olved in any interactions with the gender variable 
ofar as the sheer incidence of aggression was 
concerned. It will come as no surprise, however, 
that male subjects were more aggressive totally 
зап the females (р = .01). This difference was 
imarily due to a sex difference in the incidence 
of hostile aggression (ф = .03); no significant sex 
difference was obtained in the raté of occurrence of 
rumental aggression. Most important of all, 
ne of the functional analyses, that is, those re- 
the nature of the aggressive outburst to the 
nature of the antecedent, have revealed significant 
differences. Thus, there is no evidence that 
ys and girls are differently “wired” with respect 
E the operation of hostile and instrumental aggres- 

| sion. Such differences were not expected, and the 
data confirm those expectations. 
a Race. A similar situation prevails with respect 
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* among older - whites, owing primarily to the higher 


incidence of instrumental aggression in the former 
group. The validity of this finding cannot easily 
be questioned: There was no reference to race dif- 
ferences in the instructions to observers. More- 
over, such differences were in no way related to 
the purpose of the research; the analyses were con- 
ducted only because of their obvious necessity. 
Indeed, the only way in which these findings could - 
have been produced by observer bias is through 
more subtle racist stereotypes (the observers were 
white). But here, too, the more critical race dif- 
ferences would be those relating to the functional 
properties of the aggression in the interactions of 
the children. As with sex, no significant differences 
were found. The patterning of antecedents for 
hostile aggression and the elicitors of instrumental 1 
aggression were not different for our white and 
black samples. 


CONCLUSION 


These results lend support to two hypotheses: (1) 
The developmental course of human aggression may 
be best understood by means of a differentiated 
“functional analysis" of the problem. (2) The dis- 
tinction between instrumental and hostile aggres- 
sion is heuristically valuable for studying the func- 
tions of aggression in early childhood even though 
it may have more limited usefulness in studies of 
adolescent or adult aggression. 

What is meant by the word function in the con- 
text of this article? Simply put, the word implies 
the question, How does it [aggression] work? 
Answers to this question may be sought from many 
different vantage points, using many different levels 
of analysis. One type of analysis might involve the 
generation of mathematical relational statements 
between levels of brain stimulation and differenti- 
ated aggressive outbursts; other analyses may con- 
cern the long-term biological consequences of ag- 
gression—that is, whether it serves to maintain an 
individual's genes in the population. Still other - 
types of functional analysis might concern relations . 
between specific instigating stimuli and the quali- - 
ties of aggression in particular individuals or groups 
and how these vary in accordance with the matura- 
tion of those response capabilities necessary for 4 
specific type of aggressive display. Each of these - 
functional perspectives is based on the assumption — 


this end, the ontogenetic history of the individual 
and the biological-evolutionary outcomes of the 
activity must be taken into consideration, as well 
-as stimuli which function as “instigators,” “goals,” 
or “reinforcers” in individual behavioral sequences. 
To specify aggressive functions at only one level 
of analysis is to risk a myopic conception of the 
problem like that of the elephant produced by the 
blind man who only touches the beast's trunk. 

Research such as that reported here points the 
way toward a more complete functional analysis 
‚ of aggression in children's social interaction, The 
data, however, are descriptive and do not directly 
elucidate the relation between social-cognitive pro- 
cesses and age changes in aggression. Do changes 
in the child's use of attributions about intent and 
the developmental events mirrored in the observa- 
tional data emerge in parallel sequence? If so, is 
there a systematic functional relation between ad- 
vances in social cognition and changes in aggressive 
morphology and elicitation? These are the ques- 
tions to which this work brings us. 
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behavioral approaches to treatment within the 
profession of clinical ‘psychology. Ernst (1971) 
demonstrated the reality of this behavioral “move- 
“ment” by citing an increased number of publica- 
- tions in the area, Benassi and Lanson (1972) also 
- reported a rapidly increasing number of colleges 
d universities offering formal coursework in be- 


aduate training in behavior modification, de- 

Í iled information is currently unavailable regard- 

ing opportunities for such training at the internship 
“level. The purpose of the present research was 
therefore twofold: (a) to provide prospective in- 
terns with information regarding facility-specific 
aining oportunities in behavior modification and 
b) to ascertain whether internship facilities, in 
general, can provide training experiences meaning- 
fully related to this aspect of graduate education. 
. It should be emphasized that the present survey 
М аз not intended to be evaluative in any sense. 

The listing of the presence or absence of oppor- 
tunities for training in behavior modification in 
“this article should in no way be construed as an 
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reading of the original manuscript; and John E. Overall, 
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Requests for reprints should be sent to James H. 
: Johnson, Division of Child Psychiatry, University of Texas 
Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas 77550. 
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University of Montana 


training programs. It might also be noted that thi 
reporting of opportunities for training in behavior | 
modification does not provide information regard- — 
ing the quality of training within an individual 
program. i 


Method 


A questionnaire designed to assess behavior modificatio 
training opportunities and interest was sent to the clini 
training directors of 110 APA-approved internship training 
facilities in psychology, as listed in the December 1972 
issue of the Americam Psychologist. In addition, a co! е 
letter was provided which briefly explained the purpose 
the study, The questionnaire consisted of the following 
questions: Y 


ing staff? 

2. Are there one or more psychologists on your 5 
whose primary area of interest involves the teaching, г 
search, and/or practice of behavior modification? If ye 
how many? Degree status? 

3. Does your training program at present off 
didactic training in behavior modification (e.g, а f 
course or seminar devoted to behavior modification) ? 
yes, is this required or optional? IU 

4. Do interns at your facility currently have the орр‹ 
tunity to practice techniques of behavior modification 
working directly with some patient population? Ут. 

5. Do interns at your training facility currently havê 
the opportunity to receive supervision in the practice of 
behavior modification by someone experienced in this 
. 6. How many hours per week does your average | 
spend in the following behavior modification 
Direct patient contact? Supervision in the practi 
havior modification? Didactic training? К 

7. Please rate on the following scale the 
which your present interns, as a group, Seem to 
interest in the area of behavior modification: 


LITTLE INTEREST г 
id 2 |°з |4] 5 то 
GREAT 1 


8. Are your present interns, аз a group, genet! : 
or less interested in the practice of behavior m 
than those interns of five years ago? 


In describing the orientation of your E 
would you describe it as: A. Analytic, B. Bel 
Existential, D. Rogerian, or E. Other (Specify) ? 


10. Any additional comments regarding behavior modifi- 2 


cation experiences at your facility? 


Approximately one month aíter the mailing of the 
questionnaire, a follow-up letter, an additional question- 
naire, and a stamped, self-addressed envelope were sent 
to facilities not yet responding to the first questionnaire. 


Results 


A total of 103 responses were received from the 
110 training facilities sampled. Three of the facili- 
ties, although responding by letter, did not fill out 
the questionnaire, indicating that the questionnaire 
did not lend itself to describing their training pro- 
gram. Thus, the present findings are based on the 
100 completed questionnaires which were returned.? 

Table 1 presents facility-specific information re- 
lated to training opportunities in behavior modifica- 
tion. Column 1 lists the names of training pro- 
grams completing the questionnaire, Column 2 
reports the number of psychologists on the staffs 
of training programs. Column 3 indicates the gen- 
eral departmental orientation. Column 4 provides 
information regarding the presence or absence of a 
behavioral psychologist on staff. The number of 
behavioral psychologists is listed in parentheses if 
more than one. The degree status of those staff 
members is also indicated. Information in Column 
5 indicates whether the program offers formal 
didactic training in behavior modification and 
whether this training is required or optional. 
Columns 6 and 7 provide information regarding 
facility-specific opportunities for the practice and 
supervision of behavior modification activities. 

Table 2 presents cumulative information related 
to training opportunities in behavior modification. 
Column 1 reports the percentage of programs hay- 
ing one or more behavioral psychologists on staff. 
Column 2 indicates the percentage of programs 
offering didactic training in behavior modification. 
The Percentages of training programs that reported 
offering opportunities for the practice and super- 
vision of behavior modification activities are indi- 
cated in Columns 3 and 4, respectively. 

With regard to degree of intern interest in be- 


Pai SEN 


2 Three additional 


after the preparation of the article and construction of 
Table 1. 


included in the results, Y 


completed questionnaires were received - 


Data pertaining to these three programs are wid 


7 “a mean rating of 3.9 was obtained p ‘the 
97 programs responding to the question. In co: 

paring present interns, as a group, to interns of 
five years ago, 73% indicated more intern interest - : 
in behavior modification, 18% indicated the same 
level of interest, and 9% reported less interest 
(М = 92). Data pertaining to Question 6 are not . 
included in the results due to the difficulty many - 
respondents reportedly experienced in answering 
the question as stated. 


Discussion i 
The overall results of this survey clearly ‘indicate 
that opportunities do exist. for clinical training i 
behavior modification at the internship level, but 
as might be expected, such training opportunitie: 
vary considerably from one training faci 
another. | 


further information concerning the place of be 
havior modification i in internship | training programs. 
These ‘statements range from those indicati 
those indicating | that behavior modification plays К) 
а зк role in the training go interns. dd 


opportunities, appeared to reflect ‘the beliet ate < 


“ ‘generalist’ not pm in all areas but. ёро Ha 
all the | mainstream of clinical psychology.’ n? State- 


it is p diat only rera of the 
training necessary for a well-rounde clinician, - 
Other training directors indicated that they viewed 
behavioral approaches in a somewhat restricted - 
sense, (е ra “we ‘see behavior modification as a 
technique, not as a theory of personality"). a 
number of respondents. indicated growing staff ay 


interest in t the area, suggesting more emphasis was | 


being placed on this approach from year to year. 
In summary, it would appear that internship - 
faciliti gr graduate. departments of Sheet E 


duy: in S hjanchon with (nie iste by 
i and Lanson (1972) suggest that behavior 
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x ` Atascadero State Hospital 
аль State. Hospital 
Kennedy Child Study Center 


| Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute 
` Letterman General Hospital 
ЖЕ Los Angeles County-University of 
Southern California Medical Center 
Es Medical Department Activity 
(MEDDAC) Psychiatric Service 
"Mount Zion Hospital and Medical Center 
Napa State Hospital 


Какшан Institute, UCLA Center 
+. for Health Sciences 
` Patton State Hospital 


-. San Fernando Valley Child Guidance 
Clinic - 
. Southern California Permanente 
Medical Group 
роуа; of California, Berkeley, 


© Institute of Living 
Norwich Hospital 


. Yale University School of Medicine 


D.C. Area C Community Mental 
Health Center y 

Hillcrest Children’s Center 

National Institute of Mental Health- 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 

Walter Reed General Hospital 


Florida 
_ J. Hillis Miller Health Center 
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12 
28 


21 full time 
6 part time 
10 
7 
8 


6 


16 


12 


15 


Eclectic- 
developmental 


Multioriented 


Existential 
Eclectic 
Analytic 
Eclectic- 
humanistic 
Analytic- 
existential- 


practice 


Yes 


Yes 


Internship training program 


Georgia 3 
Central State Hospital 


Hawaii 
Hawaii State Hospital 
University of Hawaii Counseling and 
Testing Center 


Illinois 
Chicago-Read Mental Health Center 


Children’s Memorial Hospital 
Galesburg State Research Hospital 
Illinois State Psychiatric Institute 
Northwestern Medical School 


Indiana 
Indiana University School of Medicine 


Larue D. Carter Memorial Hospital 


Iowa 
Des Moines Child Guidance Center 


Kansas 
Topeka State Hospital 


University of Kansas Medical Center 
Wichita Guidance Center 


Louisiana 
Central Louisiana State Hospital 


Louisiana State University Medical Center 


Maryland 
University of Maryland School of 
Medicine 
Springfield State Hospital 


Spring Grove State Hospital 
U.S. Naval Hospital 


Massachusetts 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center, 
Harvard Medical School 
Worcester State Hospital 


Worcester Youth Guidance Center 


Michigan 
Lafayette Clinic 


Oe 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 3 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Eclectic Ye 
Eclectic Yes 
Eclectic aT... 
3 
Eclectic Ne Я 
Analytic ка р 
Eclectic. ns 
Eclectic Yes 
; Yes 
Analytic lyti S Yes 
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Washington University Child Guidance 
` and Evaluation Clinic 
Jewish Hospital of St. Louis 


ish Board of Guardians 
iu County Medical Center 
- New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center 


‘of Rehabilitation Medicine 
St. Vincent’s Hospital and Medical Center| 
Sta ‘University of New York, - 
Upstate Medical Center 
University of Rochester School of 
of Medicine 
d Dube U alvereity. Medical Center 
North Carona Memorial Hospital 
ММ “Ohio 
стото, cd Cue Watain 
е, Reserve University 
SEDET. 


а EOL Madian Center 


Analytic 
Analytic 
Eclectic 


Social learning 
and eclectic 


Diverse 
Behavioral 


Analytic 


Opportunity 
for 
practice 


Yes 


Internship training program 


Oregon 
Community Child Guidance Center _ 


University of Oregon Medical School 


Pennsylvania 
Devereux Foundation 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute (Child) 
Irving Schwartz Institute for Children 
and Youth 


Norristown State Hospital 


Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center 


Rhode Island 
E. Pendleton Bradley Hospital 


Tennessee 
Dede Wallace Center 
University of Tennessee College of 
Medicine 
Vanderbilt-Peabody Program 
Texas 
Baylor University College of Medicine 


"Texas Research Institute of Mental 
Sciences 

University of Texas Counseling Center 
at Austin 

University of Texas Medical Branch- 
Galveston 

University of Texas Southwest 
Medical School 

University of Texas Medical School- 
San Antonio 


Wilford Hall US Air Force Medical Center 


Washington 
University of Washington School 
of Medicine 
West Virginia 
West Virginia. University Medical Center 
Wisconsin 
Mendota State Hospital 


University of Wisconsin Medical School 


SRI juired, 
nal, 
* One is required; two are optional. 


Behavioral | Didactic 
psychologist 
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Opportunity for | Opportunity for ternships for doctoral training in clinical and coun 
practice supervision psychology: 1972. Americam Psychologist, 1972, 
Fama Г] 1108-1110. 
9376 87% BENASSI, V, & Lanson, R. А survey of the teaching m 
behavior modification in colleges and universities, Ameri- _ 
can Psychologist, 1972, 27, 1063-1069. 1 
" ^ > ... Ernst, Е. A. Behavior therapy and training in clinical $ 
modification is viewed as an integral part of clini- peychology: A atudanta perspective: | Journal 2 


; cal psychology training, both within the university Therapy and Experimental Psychiatry, 1971, 2, 15-79. 


Supplement to Listing of APA-Approved 
Doctoral and Internship Training Programs 


The Committee on Accreditation announces the following changes in the list of 
APA-Approved Doctoral Programs in Professional (Clinical, Counseling, and School) 
Psychology and in the list of APA-Approved Internship Programs in Professional 
Psychology. These changes update the listings published in the September 1973 
American Psychologist (pp. 844-848). Complete lists are available on request from 
the APA Educational Affairs Office. 


FULLY APPROVED DOCTORAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Fuller Theological Seminary (Clinical) 
Georgia State University (Clinical) 
Hofstra University (School) 
University of Mississippi (Clinical) 
University of New Mexico (Clinical) 
4 University of Vermont (Clinical) 


The approval of the following doctoral training program was terminated: 
Arizona State University (Clinical) 


FULLY APPROVED INTERNSHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS 


American University Counseling Center 
Area A Community Mental Health Center 
Colorado State University Counseling Center 
Cornell University Medical College & New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 
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List of divisions for Question 1 on registration form: — — { 
1 - General, 2 - Teaching, 3 - Experimental, 5 = Evaluation and Measurement, 6 t ie cue " 
8 - Social and Personality, 9 - SPSSI, 10 - Psychology and the Arts, 12> Clinical, 13 Land Aging, 71 -E 'habilitat 
17.16 School, 17 - Counseling, 18 - Public Service, 19 - Military, 20 - Adult Development of Psychology, 27 - Community, 28 - Psyc 
1.23 - Consumer, 24 - Philosophical, 25 - Experimental Analysis of $ E сіс 33 - Mental Retardation, — 
к Pharmacology, 29 - Psychotherapy, 30 - Hypnosis, 31 -State Ps А : M. 
_ 34 - Population, 35 - Psychology of Women- 1 


' 


y, 


‘of Accommodation Requested 
Note: Single rooms are at a premium. Please share a 
twin bedroom wherever possible. 


.. Single Room @ $ OF THIS 
Double Bedroom @ $ dd - 92 FORM. 
Twin Bedroom @ $ ore THIS 
Parlor Suite @ $.... SIDE 


" Check here if wheelchair-accessible room ic required, 
тоот with... dee. IS FOR 


ove will be attending the convention, they must register also unless otherwise exempt.) HOTEL 


З ише T oou = + 
joe. : ; : RESERVATIONS 
Gy c AL 3 State. Zip Code ONLY. 

ы Telephone Number cz m THE 

I and check for registration fee to: AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION REVERSE 


1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W.. Room 601 
Washington, D.C. 20036 SIDE 


è reservations will be accepted. Advance Registration and Hotel Reservation forms will be IS FOR 
accompanied by the check for registration fee where required. 
PLEASE COMPLETE BOTH SIDES OF THIS FORM ADVANCE 


REGISTRATION. — 


HOTEL AND RATE INFORMATION 


Downtowner 
Downtown 
Howard Johnson 
Governor House 
Salle 


Le Pavillon 

Le Richelieu 

Place D'Armes 

Prince Conti 

Provincial 

Royal Sonesta 
36-45 4 Saint Louis ~ 
24.50-26.50 3 Tamanaca 15.75-17.75 1775-1975 2175-2375 
21-26 Thunderbird 16-18 18-20 \ 19-22 
32.75 Vieux Carre 20.50-21.50 24.50-29.50 26.50-30.50 
32-35 | 
24 *Wheelchair-accessible rooms available. See, loi for details, 


tes for suites are regular rates. Rates vary with each hotel and range from $45 to $250. 


gm family plan accommodations Should indicate their requirements on a Separate sheet of paper ahd attach it to the hous f 
he Housing Bureau will fulfill these requirements if such accommodations are available. зи 


аге assigned to meeting facilities as follows: 
, 15, 16, 27, 30 
117, 20, 23, 25, 28 
d dr OL 
, 21 


Rivergate Exhibition Center/International Hotel: 8, 9, 12, 13, 18, 22, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 


beignets . . 


AN 
one Н 


d Annual 


Convention 


THEODORE G. DRISCOLL, JR. 
CARL N. ZIMET 


This is New Orleans! Air conditioning . . . Al Hirt . . . 
Andrew Jackson . . . antebellum plantations . . . an- 


tiques . . . Antoine's . . . Arnaud’s . . . Audubon Park 
... bananas Foster . . . Basin Street . . . Battle of New 
Orleans . . . bayous . . . Bourbon Street . . . breakfast 


at Brennan's . . . Café du Monde . . . café au lait and 
. Canal Street . . . cemeteries . . . chicory 
coffee . . . Commander’s Palace . . . Court of the Two 
Sisters . . . courtyards . . . Creole cuisine . . . dixieland 


`... female impersonators . . . five-cent telephone calls 


++. French Market... French Quarter or “Vieux Carre” 
. . . funeral marches . . . Galatoire’s . . . Garden Dis- 
trict... gumbo . . . hot and humid . . . Jackson Square 
:. jazz... Jean Lafitte . . . Jim Garrison . . . lace 
balconies . . . “ladies” of the night . . . Lake Pont- 
chartrain . . . levees . . . Longue Vue Gardens . . . the 


Longs of Louisiana . . . Mardi Gras . . . mausoleums 
‚+. Old Absinthe House . . . oysters Rockefeller . . . 
Pat O'Brien's . . . pecan pralines . . . Pete Fountain 


+++ Prawns . . . Preservation Hall . . . Ramos gin fizz 


‚++ river boats . . . St. Charles streetcar . . . streetcar 
named Desire . . . Sugar Bowl . . . Superdome, finished 
or unfinished . . . topless dancers . . . voo-doo. 


And that is where the 1974 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association will be held. The dates 
9f the Convention are August 30 through September 
3. While August is not the ideal time to be in New 
Orleans, the attractions of the city should compensate 
for the heat and humidity. Meetings are scheduled in 


| the Fairmont Hotel, the International Hotel, the 
— Marriott Hotel, the Monteleone Hotel, the Royal 


Orleans Hotel, and the Rivergate Exhibition Cen- 
ter. The bulk of the Convention program is scheduled 
between 9:00 am, and 6:00 p.m. during the five days 
of the meeting. Because hotels are fairly close to one 
another, APA is not planning to run a shuttle bus 
among the hotels. Public transportation buses run up 
and down Canal Street every few minutes at a cost of 
15 cents per person. : 

Canal Street, New Orleans’ main thoroughfare, 
separates the French Quarter from the business dis- 
trict and uptown area of the city. There are historical 


‘Conver tio of the American 


Psychological Association == | 


Information E 


Convention Manager 
Chair, Board of Convention Affairs 


sights, shops, nightclubs, and restaurants within the 
French Quarter. In order to sample the cuisine in local 
restaurants it would be wise to make reservations for 

all meals. A handy reference on inexpensive and good 

restaurants is The New Orleans Underground Gourmet 
by Richard H. Collin. 

Transportation from the New Orleans International 
Airport to the downtown area is available by taxicab or | ^ 
limousine. It takes about 30 minutes to make the trip. — 
The taxicab fare is approximately $9 plus tip for one hid 
to three persons; there is an additional charge of $3 ae 
per person for more than three. Limousine service is — ^ 
available directly to the hotels at $3 per person. Pub- 
lic transportation is also available from the airport for 
a fare of 35 cents, but it may be necessary to transfer 
to another bus within the city in order to get directly : 
to your hotel. See you in New Orleans! эү: 


де, 


Housing 


In cooperation with APA, all of the hotels have A 
aside, at guaranteed rates, substantial blocks of rooms, 
These hotels have guaranteed rates for the Convention 
only when registration is made through the APA: E 
Housing Bureau on the official Hotel Reservation Form, _ 


Also, these rates are guaranteed only when the Advance vu 
] Уу 


М 


rate, but such assignments cannot be certain, and it is 
quite unlikely that late requests can be honored. = 

Members should also bear in mind that with the — 
large number of rooms used, some members may not — 
be assigned a room in the specific hotel they requested Ke 
nor the type of room at the rate requested. It is ad- 
visable to return the Advance Registration Form andi, 
the Hotel Reservation Form as early as possible. 


H 


These forms appear right before this section. a 
All housing forms are sent from the Central Office to. 


the New Orleans Convention Bureau for room assign- | 
ments. We anticipate a three- to four-week lag between ` 
receipt of request in the APA office and your receiving — 
confirmation from the hotel. If after four weeks you 
have not heard from New Orleans, please contact di- 
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the New Orleans Convention Bui 


t, New Orleans, Louisiana 70130. 


Wheelchair Accessibility 


To facilitate making hotel reservations for those people 
concerned with wheelchair accessibility, Division 22, 
the Division of Rehabilitation Psychology, compiled the 
following information on the accessibility of some of 
the Convention hotels. Wherever possible, the informa- 
tion has been corroborated by site visits made by 
knowledgeable persons, Detailed information about the 
accessibility of various churches, restaurants, museums, 
and stores may be obtained by writing for a free copy 
of Guide to New Orleans for the Handicapped from 
Louisiana Chapter, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., 843 Carondelet. Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70130. 


Rivergate Exhibition Center 
Main entrance: Accessible 
Restrooms: Accessible 

No sleeping rooms 


International Hotel 

Main entrance and elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Accessible 

Sleeping rooms: Two meet accessibility requirements and 
must be requested, 


Monteleone Hotel 

Garage entrance and three elevators; Accessible 

Public restrooms: Accessible 

Sleeping rooms: Hotel has 56 accessible sleeping rooms 
which must be specifically requested. They are rooms on 
the fifth floor in the following series: 53, 56, 57, 58, 63, 
and 69. 


Fairmont Hotel 

One of the main entrances to the hotel is ramped. 

Public restrooms: Women's—accessible 
Men's—inaccessible 

Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


. Fairmont Hotel 

. International Hotel 

. Marriott Motor Hotel 

. Monteleone Hotel 

Royal Orleans Hotel 

. Bienville House 

. Bourbon Orleans Ramada 

. Braniff Place 

. Chateau Motor Hotel 

10. Dauphine Orleans Motor Hotel 
11. dela Poste Motor Hotel 

12. Delta Towers Hotel 

13. Downtowner du Vieux Carre 


[a Ma 


Key to Map of New Orleans 


Public restrooms: Accessible 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


Marriott Hotel 

Main entrance: Accessible 
Elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms; Inaccessible 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 
Main entrance: Accessible 
Elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Inaccessible 
Sleeping rooms; Inaccessible 


Persons requesting wheelchair-accessible accommodations 
should check the appropriate box on the Hotel Reservation 
Form as well as indicate the hotel and type of accommoda- 
, tion requested. 


Registration 


Convention attendees are "urged to register for the _ 
meeting in advance. Not only will advance registration - 
assist APA in planning for the meeting, but advance 
registration represents а saving to the registrants as well 
as the opportunity to obtain desired hotel space and _ 
rates. At its meeting on January 18-20, 1974, the К. 
APA Council of Representatives approved the following - 
registration fees for the 1974 Convention: 
For those registering in advance (prior to Aut 1: 
$30—N 1 * 
$20—APA Member, ed Даш Foreign Mu 
High School Teacher Affilia 


For those registering. on-site in New Orleans: 

s—Nonmember LA ы ara 
філа Member, SEM Associate, Foreign Affiliate, 

High School Teacher Affiliate 


14. Downtown Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 


15. Governor House 

16, La Salle Hotel 

17. Le Payillon | 
18. Le Richelieu Motor Hotel = 
19, Place d’Armes Motor Hotel 3 
20. Prince Conti Hotel i 
21. anes Motor Hotel F 


23. Saint Louis Hotel 
24. Tamanaca (Best ды) Downtown Motel 


25. Thunderbird (Quality Inn) 
26. Vieux Carre Motor Lodge 
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ae 
area in New Orleans to complete the procedure—thus 
avoiding possible delays. 

Complete member and nonmember registration fa- 
cilities will be maintained at three locations—the Fair- 
. mont Hotel, the Marriott Hotel, and the Rivergate Ex- 
hibition Center—according to the following schedule: 

К. Thursday, August 29, 3:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


Friday, August 30, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
— Saturday, August 31, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


3 From Sunday, September 1 through Tuesday, Sep- 
. tember 3, registration facilities will be available only 
at the Rivergate Exhibition Center. Hours will be 
8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on Sunday and Monday; 8:30 
` a.m. to 12 noon on Tuesday. 


Placement 


The APA Convention Placement Office will be located 
in the Rivergate-South Hall. Hours will be from 9:00 
- a.m. to 5:00 p.m., August 30-September 3, except 1:00 
pm. closing day. Fees required are as follows: 


Applicants—$2 for reproducing (1) availability informa- 
tion. $3 for use of Convention Placement facilities in- 
cludes a copy of the Position Openings Bulletin. (Non- 
members will be charged $20 for use of Convention Place- 
ment facilities.) July 19, 1974, is the deadline for ap- 
plicant listing. Appropriate fee must accompany listing. 

Employers—$5 for reproducing (1) Job Description. $10 
for use of Convention Placement facilities includes a 
copy of the Availability Notices Placement Bulletin. 
July 26, 1974, is the deadline for employer listing. Ap- 
propriate fee must accompany listing. 


| Employers: Please note the addition of the GENERAL 
OPENINGS category to be used by organizations hav- 


is 


Prelisting in the more widely distributed printed 
booklet is encouraged, but Xerox forms will be available 
for on-site listing. The forms, accompanied by the ap- 7 
propriate listing fee, must be received by the date in. 4 
dicated above. Please do not include the Convention 
Placement facilities fee which will be collected ONLY 
when you register at the Placement Office. After the 
above date, Xerox forms will be available for listing, _ 
and requests should be directed to the address below, 9 

А complete set of applicant availabilities will be — 
available to employers: $15 for each category—please 
indicate choice. After the Convention, order from the 
Convention Placement Office, American Psychological 
Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

Mail orders for the printed Availability Notices Place- 
ment Bulletin and the Position Openings Bulletin are 
$1.50 per copy (available August 7). Your check (no E 
billing) may be sent to the above address. 


Convention Personnel 


You may wish to contact one or more of these people 
before or during the Convention: 3 


Board of Convention Affairs: Carl N. Zimet, Division of 
Psychology, University of Colorado School of Medicine, 
Denver, Colorado 80220. 


Convention Manager: Theodore G. Driscoll, Jr., Driscoll 
and Associates, 7109 Masters Drive, Potomac, Maryland 
20854. 


Assistant for Convention Management: Candy Won, 
American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Convention Placement Office: Jim Beauter, American 
Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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Meetings for Divisions 19 and 21 will be located in the Monteleone Hotel rather than 
the Royal Orleans Hotel as noted in the convention insert. 


3 Please Note 


Provision has been made for a professional child care 
‘service during the 1974 Convention. 


CON-SERV has 
been engaged and will offer an extensive program. 


Parents desiring to use child care facilities must 
preregister no later than July 15, 1974. To pre- 
register, complete the form at the bottom of this page. 
Please note that upon filing of the preregistration form 
and payment of the advance deposit as indicated on the 
form, coN-sERV will provide complete detailed informa- 
tion about the services offered and final registration 
materials necessary to plan for your children's comfort 
and safety. If for any reason your plans change, the 
deposit will be refunded in full if cow-sEmv is notified 
of cancellation by August 10. 

Some of the essential features of this service, as 
planned, are indicated below: 


e The facility will be located in Braniff Place Hotel 
and will be open from 8:00 a.m, to 6:30 p.m., August 
30-September 3, 1974. While the cost will be about 
$1.50 per hour per child, APA will subsidize $.75 of this 
cost. Hence, the cost to parents during the daytime 
will be $.75 per hour per child. 


e If there is sufficient need, the facility will remain 
open after 6:30 p.m. until 12 midnight to accommodate 


Preregistration Form: Child Care Service—APA Convention 
New Orleans, Louisiana, August 30-September 3, 1974 


Preregistration form must be returned no later than July 15, 1974. 


Name of Parent or Guardian: 


Street Address; 2 5. 0 0 Sn ees 
City, State, Zip س‎ 


Name(s) of children to be registered in the child care facility: 


Name 


parents who may wish to leave their children in the 
facility during evening hours. The parents will bear 
the full cost during these hours. If the need for evening 
child care does not justify keeping the facility open — 
after 6:30 p.m., personnel at the facility will make every 
effort to help individual parents locate qualified baby- 
sitters to stay with children in their hotel rooms for 
those who might need this service. ‘In any event, every 
effort will be made by coN-sERV to assist parents with 
evening child care arrangements. 


e During the regular daytime hours, a variety of op- 
tional tours will also be offered at modest cost to 
parents, APA will subsidize part of the cost to the ex- 
tent of $.75 per hour per child as though the child were 
in the facility. 


e In order to evaluate the child care services at past 
conventions, the Task Force on Convention Child Care - 
would like you to answer the following questions: 

(a) What was your general reaction to past child care 

facilities? (b) What was the least-liked aspect? (c) _ 
What was the most-liked aspect? (d) What was needed — 
and not provided? Please attach your answers to the ~ 


preregistration form, 


Age 


a S 
eS 
س ا‎ 


Е s that is, speech | 
If your child has a specific problem or handicap that we should be aware of, ) М 
let us know so that we may make the necessary 


impediment, retardation, epilepsy, etc., please 


provisions.) se ANE ILI EA 
Please check this box if you are interested in tour information for your child 


Please return this form to Ms. Diane Snow, Con-serv, 


Louisiana 70115, and enclose a check in the amount 
more children as listed above. Make checks payable to "Con-serv. 


$E 


note: This is only your preregistration form. 
complete registration materials. 


- Signature of Parent or Guardian 


1318 Arabella Street, New Orleans, 


of $7.50 for one child or $15.00 for two or 
” Indicate amount enclosed: 


Upon receipt of this form you will be furnished 
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and NCME members 


$5.00 nonmembers __ 


سوچ م ا 
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of Psychologists: 

If you have or anticipate openings for psychologists, you may wish to list them with the APA Convention P 
Service, The Job Description Form below is for this purpose, Additional copies supplied upon request. 

A service fee of $5.00 per insertion will be required for listing in the Convention Placement Bulletin, FE 
ACCOMPANY COPY—no billing by APA—DEADLINE JULY 26. |f you recruit at the Convention, an additional 
will be required for use of the Placement Office facilities, This fee payable ONLY when you register at the Placement 

The FINAL FORM of your job description below will be the actual copy used in photo offset printing of the С 
Placement Bulletin. The box thereon is the maximum space usable, An illustration and a work form are provided fo 
guidance. Only clean typed copy within the boundary on the FINAL FORM will be accepted for publication, Ph 
your job data of the kind and in the order illustrated. Do not skip any lines. Thank you. ‘ 


Number 
Job title (caps) of openings Degree required or preterred 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST: 1 PhD or MA lacking only P 

$14,000-16,000/12 months. Internship + 2 yrs experience in mental health | 
setting; teaching experience desirable. 

Teach intro clinical psych to interns, nurses in university hospital; perf 
diagnostic & therapeutic activities in univ mental health clinic; do rese 
in area of own interest as time allows. Joint appointment in clinic & psych 
dept possible. w 
JA Smith, Chairman, Dept Psych, Univ of Erie, Centerville 5, NY. 

See him Aug. 20, 31, Sept. 1, 2, am & pm, or write. 


Tentative interview schedule (Aug. 30-Sept. 2, am &/or pm, Sept. 3 until 1 pm are the available times), 
~ |f none, enter name to whom inquiries may be mailed, 


KING COPY—Draft your job description here, following the above guidelines, 


lion Placement Office, American Psychological Association 


: JULY 26, 1974 x ven th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


БУ ON ia He седне nated, f mat whip any teen, Тый pou 


Sime MB ens 


"ES б medygrove 
of Kian. 


Fairview Psyohniat Hosp, Ohio, diag è 
9n caman rehab progres, teachin 
Brooklyn Inti ith Clinte. wr diag A 
Classes for retarded 1959-60: olin payoho, YA 
Supved therapy after ) yr Internship 
ory clinical peyohology position tn 
Comunity @linis setting. $18,500. Rast or midwest, 
an à 


Hosp 


Sept. 1 ‚ OF write, 


UL EL EE 


st 


WEE a a 


ШЫН, | | Mi Vani 


LS E 


үй! ШШ i i ien vx in 
if Point v 
WIR m НЫ d 


: | iH 

HERI. n Hae 1 Mit i 
"nop tT 

: ШИЕ iM ҮҮ 
Ils iis! } xiii uu TE 

: ШЕПТЕН ПИТТИ 


Without having 
ully every single 
le, we were able 
several of the 
А es had screened only tall sub- 
jects (e.g., Falek, Craddick, & Col. 
um, 1970; Marinello, Berkson, Ed- 
wards, & Bannerman, 1969; Melnyk, 
Derencsenyi, Vanacek, Rucci, & 
Thompson, 1969; Welch, Borgaonkar, 
& Herr, 1967). However, Jarvik et 
. (1973) made no distinctions be- 
_ tween these studies; nor did they 
x. ven provide any information about 
the height selection factor, 


, ¢ et al. included at least five 
. studies which 


, Derencsenyi, Vanacek, 
ompson, 1969; Nielsen, 
Tsuboi, & Romano, 1969; 
en, Tsuboi, Tuver, Jensen, & 


Ogether of studies misleading, 
in addition, i 


studies, and populations included in 


table. 
Finally, We wish to address our- 
the repeated Statements by 


nkar & Shah, in press), it 
the prevalence rate 
Population may be even 
in the range of 1 Хүү 
ales, 
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47,ХҮҮ karyotypes 


E QA 
tend to be rather 


aggressive. For example, references 


were made to the "unusually aggres- 
sive temperament," the "dominant 
feature" of "excessive episodic ag- 
Eressiveness," and the "powerful ag- 
gressive tendencies" of many XYY 
males. At one point the authors 
stated: “Since the XYY genotype 
has been associated with antisocial 
behavior, it would be reasonable to 
expect a higher frequency of this 
disorder among persons who have 
come in conflict with the law than 
among men in genera] Гр. 679]." 
And, again, the authors asserted: 
"The data available so far, therefore, 
provide strong presumptive evidence 
for an association between criminal 
behavior and the extra Y chromo- 
some [p. 679]." 

To begin with, the data to which 
these authors alluded do not link the 
XYY karyotype with either "anti. 
Social behavior" or "criminal be- 
havior.” The studies in question 
pertain to offenders who have been 
incarcerated in various institutions, 
This latter group represents a small 
and highly selected sample of all 
those convicted of crimes; those con- 
victed of crimes Tépresent a small 
fraction of all those Who come to 
official attention for criminal be. 
havior, Furthermore, not all of the 
Criminal behavior comes to official 
attention, and not all behavior that 
may be considered "antisocial" is 
necessarily defined as “criminal” 
(e.g., see Shah, 1972). To the extent 
that several studies do suggest a 
higher prevalence rate for the XYY 
condition among institutionalized of. 
fenders, the increased risk which may 
be incurred pertains to certain types 
of institutionalization—and not for 
antisocial or criminal behavior as 
such, 

Even though Jarvik et al. made 
numerous references to the "aggres- 
siveness” and the "impulsive vio. 
lence" of XYY males, they failed to 
Provide any clear or convincing evi- 
dence to Support such assertions, 
They did cite some highly publicized 
instances of XYY males charged with 
murder, It would have been inter- 
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esting 


sting to know, for example, if the 
XYY males in various mental, penal, 
and security hospitals had increased 
rates of involvement in violent 
Crimes, and if they had displayed 
more violent behavior toward other 
patients and Staff, in reference to 
comparable groups of 46, XY males 
in the same institutions, Such infor- 
mation was not Provided by the 
authors even though it is available in 
the literature. 
For example, 


in preparing a re. 
cently completed comprehensive re. 
view of the XYY chromosome com- 
plement (Borgaonkar & Shah, in 
Press), we were able to report on a 
number of studies which Provide data 
that seriously challenge assertions 
about the “unusual aggressiveness” 
of XYY males. These data pertain 
to psychological test indices as well 
as to aspects of institutional adjust- 
ment. See, for example, Hope, Phil- 
lips, and Loughran (1967); Little 
(1968); Price and Whatmore (1967a, 
1967b); and Street and Watson 
(1969). 

We would not assert that the data 
thus far available clearly indicate a 
lack of aggressive and violent be- 
havior among XYY males as com- 
pared to control subjects from the 
same institutions, However, these 
data do lead us to question the asser- 
tions made by Jarvik et а], about the 
unusual aggressiveness of ХҮҮ 
males. Based on Presently available 
data, it would appear that, in general, 
XYY males have been falsely stigma- 
tized as a group, 

In closing we wish to point out 
that we are not trying to explain 
away biologically determined factors 
in human behavior; nor are we in- 
clined to explain behavioral pheno- 
types entirely on the basis of en- 
vironmental influences, Indeed, we 
have had occasion to point out that 
behavioral and social scientists have 
typically displayed an environmen- 
talist bias (e.g., see Shah, 1972; Shah 
& Roth, in press). However, what 
We wish to emphasize is that the 
issues discussed by Jarvik et al. can- 
not and should not be posed in an 
either/or fashion. The “basic ques- 
tion,” we would suggest, pertains to 


a 


4 


‘need for more sophisticat 


jssues and more careful formulation 
` and testing of relevant hypotheses. 
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Another Career Choice for ВА 
Psychology Students 

I would like to congratulate Pinkus 

and Korn (August 1973) for their 


AMERICAN 


е rts R 
chology. graduate. y own dual 
roles in psychology and engineering - | 
have given me many occasions to re- _ 
flect.on the vast difference between - 
the utilization of bachelors graduates — 
in these two fields and, following 
from this, the great differences in _ 
attention paid to the undergraduate — 
and his curriculum, I think many 
more professors in psychology would 2 
feel better about their undergraduate — 
teaching and advising if they felt it Ji 
really had some fairly definite and —— 
important purpose, I hope individ- — 
ual faculty, departments, and the E 
APA will ponder this question fur- - $ 
ther. } 
I would like to introduce another 


the engineering psychology/human 
factors/ergonomics area. Although 


! 


career direction to this discussion: - k 
LA 


I currently believe that a master’s 
degree is necessary for adequate entry - 
‘here, I also believe that delineation — 
of this area is in the spirit of the 
article’s considerations, While at t 
University of California, Berkeley, 
and now at the University of Wi 
consin, Madison, I have had the oe 
casion to advise a number of BA 
psychology students who subse- 
quently gained an MS in engineeri 
in the Industrial Engineering 
partment. While I cannot claim to - 
have any final curriculum sugges- 
tions, it is clear to me that an MS 
in appropriate engineering study can 
follow the BA in psychology and, .— 
more importantly, can build on it, — 
rather than simply consider it largely — 
“wasted time.” What can be done, 3 
of course, depends largely on what 
the student did with his BA—a point — 
more closely in tune with the article. P 
Last week I had the singular joy of — 
helping a new junior in psychology _ 
plan for a human factors career. - 
lt was clear that in his remaining 
two years he had a number of - 
choices within his BA requirements — 
that could greatly effect his entry 
into the field. Unfortunately most. 
psychology students do not get ad- | 
vice this early. з 
I believe the appropriate MS - 
product in this field is a student who — 
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Aulo 
implement this I "advise students to 
pursue two components in their 
master's work: (a) sharpen their 
applied experimental psychology" 
OS jn the direction of human fac- 
tors design and research needs and 
(b) acquire skills in system engineer- 

‘ing analysis and design. Our depart- 
ч t offers a number of graduate 
courses in analysis and design that 
(properly prepared) BA in psy- 
thology is perfectly capable of using. 
There are jobs in a great variety 
places for such students. I would 
like to encourage psychology depart- 
‘ments and undergraduate students to 
contact human factors, industrial en- 
gineering, or systems engineering 

“specialists and departments to ex- 
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fessional option: An alterna- 


Certification of School 
Psychologists 


of ‘School Psychologists,” Graff and 
р Clair (August 1973) wrote, “It 


- psychology in Canada is either quite 

. limited, or not regulated by provin- 
cial departments of education [p. 

^ 09]. » 

Er T can assure them that school psy- 

chology i is in a very healthy state at 

least in some parts of Canada, par- 


Graff and Clair also implied that 
Ontario is the only province with 
certification. This is not the case. 
I believe each of the 10 provinces 
now has a certification act. Psy- 
chologists are, however, certified as 
psychologists, not as particular spe- 
cialists. At least in Alberta, control 
of specializations is achieved by 
means of the Ethics Committee of 
the Psychologists Association of Al- 
berta rather than by specific legisla- 
tion. It may be of interest to know 
that of the 335 certified psychologists 
in the province, about 33% are en- 
gaged in school psychology in one 
form or another. Of another roughly 
33% in the universities, several are 
school psychologists by origin. 

At both the University of Calgary 
and the University of Alberta (Ed- 
monton), there are important train- 
ing programs at the master’s and 
doctoral levels fór^school psycholo- 
gists. In both cases these programs 
are in the Department of Educational 
Psychology. 
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Editor’s note. Another reader (Carole 
W. Kinder, Follow Through Program, 
Fairfield County Schools, Winnsboro, 
South Carolina) has noted that the 
certification requirements for South 
Carolina as they appear in the Graff 
and Clair article are in error (p. 707). 
South Carolina does require a teaching 
credential as well as an internship for 
all three levels of school psychologist. 
There is also an educational evaluator 
position which requires 18 hours of 
special courses, a teaching credential, 
and an “externship.” 


On “A Functional Analysis 
of Depression” 


As a practicing behavioral therapist, 
I found that Ferster (October 1973) 


daea subtleties in his functional 
analysis of depression. Nonconsider- 
ation of these subtleties by therapists 
is potentially dangerous. For ex- 
ample, Ferster reported that a de. 
pressed person "repeatedly tells how _ 
badly he feels, cries, talks about sui- 
cide, and complains of fatigue and ill- 
ness [p. 858]." But what about the 
"smiling depressives" who deny their _ 
feelings of pervasive gloom and, 
after lulling their gullible therapists 
into a false sense of security, enter 
the ultimate extinction process via 
an overdose of some lethal “stim- 
ulus"? While Ferster faintly al- 
luded to masked depressions (i.e., 
those characterized by compulsive, 
phobic, or ritualistic behaviors), he 
does not appear to recognize their 
fundamental clinical significance, Be- 
havioral trainees must be warned to 
avoid decreasing certain compulsive 
rituals without recognizing and treat- 
ing the basic depressive reactions of 
which they may be a consequence. 

It seems that Ferster believes that 
endogenous depressions (i.e., those 
due mainly to biochemical, hor- 
monal, and other physiological fac- 
tors) are necessarily maintained by 
their functional consequences. This 
is highly debatable. However, if 
many of these cases do not receive 
corrective medication, they may not 
be available for us to determine the 
“relation between the [depressed] 
behavior and the environment that 
prompts, shapes, and maintains it 
[p. 861]." 

In specifying “decreased fre- 
quency" as "the common denomi- 
nator among depressed persons [p. 
861]," Ferster contradicts himself by 
subsequently addressing the fact that 
many depressed persons carry on 
with their day-to-day activities, but 
nevertheless experience a loss of re- 
inforcer effectiveness in situations 
that previously had proved highly 
rewarding. It is circular reasoning 
simply to ascribe the foregoing phe- 
nomenon to inherently unrewarding 
schedules of reinforcement. The 
main point about depressed persons 
is not only the absence of immediate 


` me to develop a 


` eral years ago 


the 


ive reinforcement but a singular 
jk of hope of receiving future re- 
wards. The latter consideration led 
therapeutic “posi- 
tive time projection” technique sev- 
(Lazarus, 1968). 

Apart from the fact that many de- 
pressed persons may not exhibit any 
decreased frequency in overt activity 
despite deep subjective levels of 
misery and feelings of personal un- 
worthiness, there is another error in 
Ferster’s functional formulation. To 
paraphrase à point that had been 
underscored Бу Ferster (1965): 
Whether a man who becomes less 
active and more passive is neces- 
sarily depressed cannot be deter- 
mined by observing his behavior 
alone. 

Ferster’s penchant for reducing 
certain complex human behaviors to 
those of key-pecking pigeons is cu- 
riously interspersed with psychody- 
namic formulations such as “primary 
and secondary process" (p. 863) and 
even "repression" (pp. 866, 867). 
This paradigm clash creates the illu- 
sion of pseudoscientific respectability 
for psychoanalysis while breeding à 
state of confusion worse confounded 
for behavioral clinicians. AIL im all, 
we have yet another instance of a 
brilliant laboratory scientist over- 
looking crucial components in the 
less structured gray world of the 
clinic and the natural environment 
"because the tight environment of 
experimental testing ground 
makes it impossible for certain be- 
haviors to occur or for certain ob- 
servations to be made [Lazarus & 
Davison, 1971, p. 196]." 
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Ferster Replies: 


I neither intended to make a case 
for psychoanalysis nor wished to 
ignore the knowledge of human con- 
duct from that point of view. Ap- 
parently, my use of the terms pri- 
mary process and repression was 
found to be distressing. I will post- 
pone to a future paper à substantive 
discussion of the aspects of human 
conduct that prompt clinical observ- 
ers to use these terms. For the 
present, I will comment on why, as 
a behaviorist, I pay attention to 
mentalistic concepts, such as those 
of Freud and others who followed 
his lead. z 

I have never thought of behavior 
principles as à substitute for knowl- 
edge about the content of human 
activity. Nor have I been able to 
accept the conclusion that all psy- 
chodynamic clinicians ensnared pa- 
tients into years in treatment. with- 
out tangible benefit. i 
have known have described their pa- 
tients to me in sufficiently plain Eng- 
lish about overt behavior so that I 
feel assured that large therapeutic 
changes were acc i I have 
found that my 


jence with 
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ing about a patient, even men! 

cally, my habit is to question him 

about what he observed firsthand. 
In most cases, I find the facts and 

observations quite readily available, 

particularly when I show an interest 

in the details of what has gone on 

between him and his patient. 

Although I have done enough clin- 
ical work, both individual and group, — 
to make me familiar with the major - 
dimensions of psychopathology and . 
psychotherapy, it is quite correct 
that as a person trained primarily as 
an experimental psychologist, I have 2 


not met the breadth and variety of ES 


problems that would be the case if + 


J were a full-time clinician. Perhaps —— 


it is just this combination of point . 
of view that allowed me to break — 
away from a formal topographic . 
view of depression in favor of а 
functional analysis emphasizing the — 
frequency of generically defined 
classes of behavior. It is only in 
this kind of simplification that the 
analyses I presented have any advan- 
tage over the detailed description o! ai 
the practitioner. Such a theoretical 
organization helps the reader to — 
notice aspects of the patient's be- Y 
havior that will guide his interven- 
tion. The theory presented in т) 
article dealt with frequency 4s the 


havioral processes as the independent _ 


velopmental 
parents. Hopefully, 
organization of а functional analysis 
of behavior will help to make the 
knowledge of psychodynamic psy- 
chology and practical knowledge of 
ion communicable. - in 
Tt should seem clear at this point — 
that I did not intend my article to 
be a guide for beginners to treat de- 
pression, like they would use а mi- 
crotomist's vade mecum. I don't 
believe there is a quick way to learn 
to treat difficult patients. My hope - 
would be that it would be a guide 
for acquiring clinical experience — 
more efficiently than from a mental- 
istic vantage point. I believe that - 
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and the basic be- 1 


The real 
danger to effective clinical work is to 
shut oneself off from information 


Royce (October 1973) documented 

the cycle of monism-dualism in 

of man and was ac- 

Curate in his denunciation of the 
3 “official doctrine” of dualism. 


omes the human or mystical 
to interfere with the determined 


man" refuses. Ж 

at the hands f such an eloquent 
positivist. 

Psychologists might find interesting 
a new interpretation of quantum 
mechanics which offers a pluralistic 
model for monism. This model, de- 
veloped by Everett ( 1957) under the 
academic guidance of Wheeler (1957), 
includes a noncollapsing state vector 
for the whole universe. This state 
vector may be split up into orthog- 
onal vectors, each of which is ob- 
served from a mutually exclusive 
perspective. This splitting into or- 
thogonal vectors reflects a continual 
splitting of the universe into a mul- 
tiplicity of mutually unobservable 
but equally real universes, The split- 
ting is induced primarily by the act 
of human measurement, although the 
Observer sees only the universe-as- 
he-sees-it and not the splitting pro- 
cess itself (DeWitt, 1970). For any 
given time period the observer can be 
aware of only one of a number of 
worlds (Cooper & Van Vechten, 
1969). i 

A return to introspectionism? But 
of course! Psychologists Wundt 
have it any other way, it seems. 
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More on Sex and Salary 


Cates (October 1973) noted that fe- 
male psychologists earn less money | 
than male psychologists, While the 
point is valid and needs to be made, 
the magnitude of the difference mı yo 
be deceiving. D 
Specifically, would the magnitudi 
shown be as large if the variables 
age and years of professional exp 1 
ence were held constant? Any d a 
on the point? ; 
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erican Psychological Associa- 
tion: August 30-September 3, 1974, 
New Orleans; 1975, Chicago; 1976, 
Washington, Р.С. ; 1977, San 
Francisco 
For information write to: 


Carl М. Zimet 

с/о Miss Candy Won 

American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Southwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: April 17-19, 1975; Houston, 
Texas 

For information write to: 


Southwestern Psychological Association 
Р.О. Box 7156 

University Station 

Austin, Texas 78712 


Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association: 1975, Salt Lake City; 
1976, Arizona; 1977, Alberta; 1978, 
Albuquerque 


For information write to: 


Irwin Cohen 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 

1055 Clermont Street 

Denver, Colorado 80220 


New England Psychological Associ- 
ation: November 15-16, 1974; Boston, 
Massachusetts 

For information write to: 

Barbara Ross 

University of Massachusetts 

100 Arlington Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Association for the Care of Children 
in Hospitals: May 29-June 1, 1974; 
Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 


Myrtha Sice 

роце, wa ACCH Conference 
геп'з Memorial Hospital 

2300 Children's Plaza x 

Chicago, Illinois 60614 


American Association 
on Mental 
eficlency: June 2-7, 1974; Toronto, 
nada 
For information write to: 


George Soloyanis 
American Association on Mental 
ебсіепсу 
5201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
‘ashington, D.C. 20015 - 


Association for the Psych: o- 
logical Study of Sleep life 

1974; Jackson Hole, Wyoming 

For information write to: 

David Foulkes 

University of Wyoming 

Box 3291 

University Station, Wyoming 82071 


Society for ATT T 
Research: June 13-15, 19/4; Denver, 
Colorado 

For information write to: 

Allen E. Bergin 

Faculty Office Building 

Brigham Young University 

Provo, Utah 84602 


Conference on Humanistic Educa- 
tion: August 21-23, 1974; Carrollton, 
Georgia 

For information write to: 

David Ryback 

Education Center 

West Georgia College 

Carrollton, Georgia 30117 


Association for Humanistic Pey- 
chology: August 25-28, 1974; New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

For information write 10: 

John Levy 

‘Association for Humanistic Psychology 


325 Ninth Street 
San Francisco, California 94103 


Postdoctoral Institute: August 27-29, 
1974; New Orleans, Louisiana 
For information write to: 
Arthur J. Gallese 
Department of Psychiatry 
Louisiana State University 
Medical School 


1542 Tulane Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70112 


Advances in J a 
18-19, 1974; San Francisco, California 


For information write to: 


2345 Whitesburg Drive, S-E. 


Family Institute of 


y Philadelphia : 
October 24-25, 1974; King of 
Prussia, Pennsylvania 
For information write to: 

Florence Kaslow 


807 Buckingham Road 
Rydal, Pennsylvania 19046 


Association for Advancement of 


Behavior DIA November 1-3, 
1974; Chicago, Illinois 


For information write to: 


David H. Barlow 
Chair, AABT 


. Program 
305 East 45th Street. 1 


New York, New York 10017 


Society of Clinical 
Н: : November 5-10, 1974; . 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
For information write to: 
F. D. Nowlin ‚ 
American Society of Clinical Hypnosis 


800 Washington Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
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Third Information and Feedback — 


Conference: Services: ) 
November 7-8, 19/4; Toronto, Canada 
For information write to: 

IF Conference Committee 

Counselling and Development Centre 
York University 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


National Conference on the Une of 
On-Line in : 
November 20, 1974; Boston, 

For information write to 

еде: eer Jr. 

Indiana University _ 


Bloomington, Indiana 47401 


Psychonomic : November 
21-23, 1974; зт ныч 
For information write to: 


Frederick A. Mote 

tment of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Psychological Association: 
23 ре 12-14, 1974; Windsor, Ontario 


For information write to: 


Mi 
- Department of Psychology 
` University of Windsor 
- Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


. First Worldwide Conference on 
Medical Sexology: July 3-6, 1974; 
Paris, France 


^ For information write to: 


ety for the Scientific Study of Sex 
784 Park Avenue 
‘New York, New York 10021 


birch Hill Hospital 
hdale, Lancaster, OL12 9QB, 
у" des 


pplied Psychology: July 28- 
gust 2, 1974; wes У 


information write to: 


ecretariat of the 18th International 
TAS of Applied Psychology, Inc. 


Congress of the Inter- 
poal Association for Child 

itry and Allied Professions: 
t 2, 1974; Philadelphia, 


information write to: 
J. Solnit 


13 Cedar Street 
lew Haven, Connecticut 06510 


umanisti iste Psychology and S cond 
ic eco! 
Indian Conf ранне 
EL AGE 1-4, 1974; 
Vishnakapatnam, India 


Carmi Harari 
285 Central Park West 


Second International Conference of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: August 
6-10, 1974; Kingston, Canada 


For information write to: 


J. W. Berry. 

Psychology Department 
Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


Fourth International Conference 
on Social Science and Medicine: 
August 12-16, 1974; Elsinore, 
Denmark 


For information write to: 


P. J. M. McEwan 

Centre for Social Research 
University of Sussex 
Falmer, Brighton 

Sussex, BN1 9RF, England 


Seventeenth International Con- 

vention of the Parapsychologi 

Association: August 22-24, 1974; 

Jamaica, New York 

For information write to: 

J. G. Pratt 

Division of Parapsychology 

Box 152, University of Virgina 
Medical Center 

Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 


Thirty-Second Annual Conference 
of the International Council of 
Psychologists, Inc.: August 29- 
September 4, 1974; New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


For information write to: 


Frances A. Mullen 
2901 King Drive, No. 1017 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 


International Conference on 
Dimensions of Anxiety and Stress: 
September 2-5, 1974; Athens, Greece 


For information write to: 


Irwin G. Sarason 

Department of Psychology NI-25 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 


First International Congress on 
Obesity: October 9-11, 1974; 
London, England 


For information write to: 
Kim Solly 
1st International Congress on Obesity 


22 Montagu Street 
London, W1H 2BR, England 
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Sixtieth Annual Convention 
International Association of P 
Personnel Workers: October 
1974; Atlantic City, New Jersey 
For information write to: 4 


Joan Е, Gaeng 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 _ 


Fourth International Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology: October 27-Novem- 
ber 2, 1974; Tel Aviv, Israel 


For information write to: 


Organizing Committee, Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and. 
Gynecology 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Fifteenth Interamerican Congress 
of Psychology: December 14-19, 
1974; Bogotá, Colombia 


For information write to: 


Liuz F. S. Natalicio 

Secretary General 

Interamerican Society of Psychology 
P.O. Box 88 UTEP 

El Paso, Texas 79968 


Second Pan-African Congress of 
the International Association iod 
Cross-Cultural Рус 
December 29-January 1, 1975 
Nairobi, Kenya 

For information write to: 


S. H. Irvine 

College of Education 

Brock University 

St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


International Conference on Psy- 
chological Stress and Ad justment 
in Time of War and Peace: 

January 6-10, 1975; Tel Aviv, Israel 


For information write to: 


Norman Milgram 
Department of Psychology 
Tel Aviv University 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Tenth International Congress of 
Gerontology (and 8): n 
June 22-27, 771975; Jerusalem, Israel ; 
For information write to: J 


The Congress of сеча 
Р.О. Вох 16271 1 
Tel Aviv, Israel 
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THE 


FREUD/JUNG 
LETTERS 


The Correspondence between 
Sigmund Freud and C. G. Jung 
EU by WILLIAM McGUIRE 

ranslated by RALPH MANHEIM 
and R.F.C. HULL 


In April 1906, Sigmund Freud 
wrote a brief note to C. G. Jung 
initiating a correspondence that 
ye to record the rise and fall of 
ue close relationship between 
чыл founder of psychoanalysis 

his chosen heir. This corre- 
ppondenge is now available for 
Ae irst time, complete except 
or a few missing letters appar- 
ently lost long ago. 


"The long - awaited publication 
of this correspondence iS awe- 
some in what it reveals of both 
men, ...{t belongs in the library 
of all those who try to remain on 
intimate terms with the main cur- 
rents of the intellectual history 
of our present century." — Ur 
Donald M. Kaplan, Associate 
Editor, American Imago 


“These letters provide indis- 
pensable information for under- 
standing the personal and hu- 
man background to the discov- 
eries of psychoanalysis an 
analytical psychology. 
sequentially, 4 
the inexorable quality of tragic 
drama." — Edward F. Edinger, 
M.D., Library Journal 


“The publishing event of 


1971” 


—Psychology Today 
"A major source for the history 
of psychoanalysis and of its two 
most important and interesting 


practitioners 
—Publishers Weekly 


A Main Selection of the Behav 
ioral Science Book Club. With 
22 illus. Bollingen Series XCIV 
$17.50 at bookstores 


39: Sponsored by 
^" Bollingen Foundation 


Princeton 
University 
Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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jksunivers t Utrecht 


THE NETHERLANDS 
(STATE) UNIVERSITY OF UTRECHT 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Applications are invited for the full-time post of 


. READER IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


and in particular the introduction to the subject. 


The duties of the successful applicant, who will be attached to the Institute 
of Social Psychology, will consist of 


—the teaching of social psychology to the following categories of students: 
—BA in psychology, including propaedeutics ; 


й орои of other faculties reading Social Psychology as a subsidiary 
subject. 


A wide knowledge of the literature in this field is essential. 


—the initiating of, and cooperating in, educational innovation within the 
institute and the subfaculty; 


conducting sociopsychological research in education, and/or conducting 


research in areas of social-psychology that have still to be developed in 
the institute. 


The successful applicant will be expected to direct the BA courses in the 
institute, 


Those interested in this position, and those acquainted with possible candi- 
dates, may write to the Chairman of the Appointment Committee, % Mrs. 
M. Raaijmakers, Faculty of the Social Sciences, Bijlhouwerstraat 6, Utrecht, 


The Netherlands, up to three weeks after the appearance of this 
advertisement. 


Applications should be accompanied by a curriculum vitae and a list of 
publications. 


Tt is expected that the candidate be prepared to learn Dutch. 


Further details can be obtained from the faculty office, tel. 030-331123, 
extension 31, or from the chairman of the Appointment Committee, Prof. 
Dr. J. M. Rabbie and from Prof. Dr. A. Hazewinkel and Dr. J. Steijnen, 
Institute of Social Psychology, tel. 030-331211. 


The salary range is £ 7497 ,00—10762,00 or 
DFI. 50.077,80—71.891,70 per annum. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE 


.. JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Japanese Psychological Association was established in 1927 and is the only representa- 
tive organization of Japanese psychologists in all fields. 


JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


'À quarterly journal of psychology, written in English, German or French. Issues in May, 
July, September and December. 


CONTENTS 


Vol. 15, No. 1 

Indow, T., and Suzuki, S. Strategies in Concept Identification: Stochastic Model and Computer Simulation II ) 

опе T. Perception as a Joint Function of the Value Orientation of the Subject and the Value of Stimulus 

Каки, S., Miyazaki, M. and Mori, T. Effects of Reaction Time Task upon Human Visual Evoked Response 
inder Conditions of Fixed and Variable Foreperiods 


Hatano, С. and Kuhara, К. Classification of Sentences 


Vol. 15, No. 2 


Dunn-Rankin, P. and Leton, D. A. Differences between Physical Template Matching and Subjective Simi- 
larity Estimates of Japanese Letters 


Cohen, M. E., Hennessy, J. W. and Rosen, A. J. The Effects of Post-reinforcement Delay and Early Sucrose | _ 


lence on Sucrose Incentive Shift Performance in the Rat 


E. Tanaka, Y. A Cross-Cultural Psycholinguistic Study of Attitudes toward Nuclear-Space Development: A 


Case-Study of in Subjective Culture 
Aiba, F. H., Shibata, J. I. and Wallenberg, A. V. The Alcoholic Patient-Nurse Relationship Viewed in a 
Transcultural Context 


Oyama, T. and Ichihara, S. Which Determines Е igural After-Effect, Retinal Size or Apparent? 


Vol. 15, No. 3 
Matsuda, К. Creative Thinking and Random Number Generation Test 
Imai, S. and Okumura, A. The Effect of Group Structure uj Risk-Taking Behavior and Game-Playing 
Strategies in a Single-vs-Group Game 3 pa: jd 
Ogawa, T. and Kusano, J. Experimental Analysis of Phenomenal Velocity, Distance and Time 
ашу, G. and EAS D. R. Effects of Different Modes of Feedback on the Acquisition and Retention of 
j iychomotor 


. Indow, T. and Murase, A. Experiments on Memory and Visual Scannings 


Vol. 15, No. 4 

Peretti, P. O. and Carberry, J. Place learning in Thamnophis Sertalis 

Ando, K. Development of Temporally Spaced Responding in Relation to Schedule Value in Rats 

Shigehisa, P. M. J., Shigehisa, T. and S ons, J. К. Effects of Intensit: f Auditory Stimulati Photopic 
Visual Sensitivity in Relation to Personality ELO ee эшш c Phata 

Imada, Н. Studies on Rigidity and tallization of Behavior: IV. Further Compari f Variability of 
Shock-Avoidance E a yeast Behavior ee BE Ы 

M. Student Expectation of Counseling—A Cross-Cultural Study _ 


uhara, 
Kozaki, A. Perception of Lightness and Brightness of Achromatic Surface Color and Impression of 
Illumination 


Subscription price is $12.00 per year. 
We offer а special reduced rate of $11.00 for members of [UPS member societies. 
SEND SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO: 


THE JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
37-13-802, Hongo 4 chome, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo 113 Japan 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 5 
Issues and Insights/2nd edition 
GOODWIN WATSON, Columbia University, and DAVID W. JOHNSON, 

University of Minnesota 

This edition offers increased emphasis on the application of social psychological 
knowledge to the solution of current social problems, and will appeal to instructors who 
seek a current alternative to texts that principally stress theory and research. 
Approximately half the material in this edition is new. /nstructor’s Manual. 

475 pages/1972/paperbound $7.75 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited by DAVID W. JOHNSON, University of Minnesota 

The editor seeks to demonstrate that well-validated social psychological theory can 
be applied effectively to the solution of social problems and improvement of 
interpersonal relationships. Consisting of introductory essays by the editor and a 
selection of appropriate articles, the book progresses from a definition of humanistic 
social psychology to discussions of self-actualizing relationships, and relationships 
between individuals, organizations and society. 

479 pages/1973/paperbound $6.75 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


Perspectives and Trends/3rd edition 

OHMER MILTON and ROBERT G. WAHLER, University of Tennessee 
The editors have completed a major revision of this outstanding collection of readings, — 
Divided into three sections, The Medical Model, Situational Influences, and Alteration 

of Behavior, nineteen articles—sixteen new to this edition—provide students with an 
overview of current thinking and the results of recent psychosocial research on 

abnormal behavior. 
326 pages/1973/paperbound $5.75 


DIMENSIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY { 
Introductory Readings 

Edited by GALE B. BISHOP, University of Albuquerque, and WINFRED F. HILL, 
bios iei їс! ially for their capacity to 

The editors have selected forty-four articles especia 

communicate significant research at a level understandable to most co Men 
The contributors represent a cross-section of researchers, and the n ea ons 

material on such relevant topics as drug abuse, mental health and violence. 


480 pages/1972/paperbound $5.95 4 


THE GREAT PSYCHOLOGISTS 


PORE rsity of New Hampshire 

ROBERT I. WATSON, University o ; 

Professor Watson reviews the lives and elect plod ener T bal i s | 
hology from its origins in the thou: - Я 

а Danse for added clarity, the book is now available in paperback. 


627 pages/1971/paperbound $7.50 


Ision of Higher Education, J.B. Lippincott Company 
Ener поа Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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NEEDED: Two Innovative Psychologists 


We need two psychologists who want to help find better ways to use psychology 
to solve practical problems in society. These psychologists must be well-qualified 
in clinical theory and practice. 


Life Development Center 


One psychologist should have a creative interest in helping develop our new clinic, 
The Life Development Center, as well as in applying clinical skills as a consultant in 
organizational settings. 

The Life Development Center is concentrating on developing an eclectic psycho- 
technology which will enable us to help people take positive control of the process of 
developing their talents for a healthy and rewarding life. | 


Organizational Consulting 


The other psychologist should have interests in applying his clinical skills pri- 
marily in organizational consulting. This professional will work in programs which 
aim to increase organizational effectiveness by improving the mesh of psycho-social 
forces of the organization with the needs of individuals. Our approach is systemic, 
based on the assumption that the human factors cannot be treated separately from 
the organizational systems in which they are embedded. 
Applicants must hold a Ph.D. degree, the organizational consultant should be 
willing to accept substantial travel and both will need to relocate to Greensboro, N.C, 
Inquiries and resumes should be directed to: 
Dr. Richard M. Furr 
Farr Associates, Inc. 
910 North Elm Street a 
Greensboro, N. C. 27401 З 
(919) 274-8483 | 


——— 


A provocative book of essays on the mind... 
...the "other" mind. 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


A Book of Readings 
Edited by Robert E. Ornstein 


The movement toward an understanding of 
the intuitive mode of consciousness has 
inspired a brilliant book of readings- 
an exciting mix of the / Ching and 
neurophysiological essays on the brain, Sufi 
literature and linguistic analysis, and much 
more. Contributors include Charles Tart, Arthur 
Deikman, William James, Carl Jung, and Roberto 
Assagioli, along with representatives of the 
esoteric" psychologies such as Lama Govinda 
and Idries Shah. Itis an eloquent call to extend the 
boundaries of Scientific inquiry as well as our 
conception of human capacities. $15.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 
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625 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


TUN 
THOUGHT AND FEE : Cogn : { eT TNT 
edited by Harvey London and Richard E. Nisbett ow AM 
This book consists of experimental studies that derive from and extend 
Schachter's theory of emotional states and Heider's attribution theory. The 
papers deal with a wide variety of topics — for example, aggression, bore- 
dom, obesity, the control of pain, delusional systems. Each of the authors 
takes the theoretical concept of cognition and relates it to research he is 
currently doing in biofeedback, physiology, social psychology, altered 
states of consciousness, etc. Thus the book bridges the gap between cog- 
nitive theory and the utilization of that theory in the applied research that is 
being done today, and provides a summary of the present state of cognitive 
research that will serve as a benchmark for future work on the subject. 
164pp. April 1974 $8.95 cloth 


a 


CARDIOVASCULAR PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY: Current Issues in Response 
Mechanisms, Biofeedback and Methodology ў 
edited by Paul А. Obrist, А.Н. Black, Jasper Brener, and Leo V. DiCara 


This book — containing original papers by the leading authorities on the 
subject — offers the first comprehensive overview of the entire field of 
cardiovascular psychophysiology. The chapters are varied as to the scope 
and depth of coverage. Some detail efforts of individual investigators, 
others are critical overviews of an area, and still others provide some com- 
bination of the two. The book ends with a summary by the editors dis- 
cussing.the goals of research and the appropriate strategies for achieving 
these goals. A remarkable bibliography of nearly 1,000 items provides the 
first comprehensive guide to the output of research workers in this rapidly 
growing field. 

624 pp. July 1974 . $19.50 cloth ^ 
Deere an 
PERSPECTIVES ON SOCIAL POWER 

edited by James T. Tedeschi 


This book brings together the best work of scholars from many different dis- 
ciplines in order to organize, develop, evaluate, and interpret scientific 
theories of social, political and economic power. The contributors illu- 
strate a variety of approaches ranging from ethnographic case studies to 
mathematically formalized models. The book treats in provocative and 
creative ways such important problems as the factors that affect the use of 
power and the nature of response to its use, the linkages that affect the flow 
of power between individuals and social systems, the consequences of attri- 
butions of power by actors and observers, and the implications of trust as an 
alternative to explicit influence. 


440 pp. July 1974 $14.75 cloth 


current research 
RA әшргу шолу 


Also from Aldine: j 


CONFLICT, POWER AND GAMES: The Experimental Study 
Interpersonal Relations 
by James T. Tedeschi, Barry A. Schlenker and Thomas V. Bonoma 
168 pp. 1973 $9.50 cloth 

| 

: 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE PROCESSES 
edited by James T. Tedeschi 
350 pp. 1972 $10.75 cloth 


ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY • 529 South Wabash Ave. • Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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1500 Ademu Avene Сона Mesa, Са. 02026 
Phone 714/640-2347 
FOR THE HUMANISTIC APPROACH 


Ja * Мат 1974 + Дмкаюая Pevewenooret 


The World of the Urban 
Working Class 


Mare Fried 


Mare Fried describes in detail the daily lives 
of the people who lived in Boston's West 
End before its demolition in 195R for the 
purpose of urban renewal. Data from exten 
муе interviewing of the former residents has 


been integrated with the findings of à wide 
range of literature on working-class commu 
nities in other urban industrial areas & pro 


vide essential knowledge for undemtanding 


the role of the working-class community in 
comtemporary societies and for anticipating 
the impact of social and economic programs 


on their lives $1500 


ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 
AT JOHN JAY COLLICI 
OF CRIMINAL jUSTICE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


New Peychuiagy departement 
Part-time locuityi expects ot leant c 
бе 1974-75 едет year, P» 
Lost in m еру o Scs 
Oey, bet efi creo: m) be comidered 
Cored Афблмта! dikanan md o e 
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Dr. C. А. Fenster, Chairman 
Departement of Prrchelegy, Room 2116 MH 
jeba bey College of Crimine! Jester 
445 West VH. Dieet, Mew Yos 
Mew York 10019 


| 
your 
t where you are now. 
The Army's Graduate Student Program lets you 


| 


: 


continue your doctorate studies at your present school. 
With an officer's commission and pay. i 

When your doctorate watts completed, you will — 
be appointed as a staff psychologist. In your chosen field. — 

Army clinical and counseling psychologists 
train in every major professional area. Psychotherapy 4, 
and behavior modification. Rehabilitation. Community 
mental health consultation. Psychological evaluation and 
counseling. Human relations training. 

[f you are under thirty-three, with at least one е 
year of graduate work completed, write for further infor- 
mation. The Surgeon General, DASG-PTP-M, 

Washington, D.C. 20314. 
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CHALLENGING 
NEW TEACHING POSITION 
OPEN 


Applications ore invited for position as 
instructor to assistant professor in an 
| innovative behavioral science program 
_ Strongly centered on the study of homiriol- 
. Оду which represents a new, holistic ap- 
| proach to understanding of self and other 
people. Our college is student oriented 
and the position will require doing some 
departmental academic counseling. Ph.D. 
desired; ABD considered. Salary is nego- 
tiable. September 1974. 


Apply to: Director of Personnel, Re- 
cruitment, Southern Colorado State Col- 
lege, Pueblo, Colorado 81001. 
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Staff positions in California State hospitals, adult 
and youth correctional institutions. 


These positions require doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology with approved internship. 


Progressive salary program and civil service benefits. 


Please write: Medical Personnel Services 
State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, CA 95814 


“...A fascinating and highly - 
informative account 
of schizophrenia." 


—DR. JULIUS AXELROD, 
National Institute of Mental Health 


“Solomon H. Snyder, a 
Psychiatrist at Johns Hopkins 
University, is trying to do what no 
one else has been able to do: 
explain every facet of 
schizophrenia in a single scheme. 
.., Snyder plays it straight with the 
reader. , , . The layman will 
appreciate Snyder's ability to give 
a marvelously exact description of 
schizophrenia in its various forms, 
leading the reader along step by — 
Step to levels where another writer = 
might lose him." Edward Edelson,  - 
Washington Post... "А profound 
book which may suggest the most 
innovative way of thinking about 
illness since Sigmund Freud. 
Occupational Health Nursing 


MADNESS AND . 


THE BRAIN | 
Solomon H. Snyder, M.D. 


Looking for a 
more relevant psych 
book ? .... the atest rom e. 


An Introduction 

to Personality: Research, Theory, and 
Application, Second Edition, 1974 
by Donn Byrne, Purdue University 


Not just a revision — but a whole new outlook 
to show relevance to everyday living and 
social problems, Dr. Byrne provides your 
students with a comprehensive introduction to 
the field of personality — emphasizing 
current research and past and present 
theoretical formulations, The second edition 
retains and updates much of the original 
material. Also new is coverage of the 
personality theories of Jung, Freud, and 
Sullivan, Plus an entirely new emphasis on 
the situational determinants of behavior. The 
text presents the two primary approaches to 
the study of human behavior — individual 
differences vs. situational determinants. It 
places students in immediate contact with a 
broad sampling of current field research and 
shows the connections between research 
findings and the way in which such findings 
can be applied to the world outside the 
laboratory. 


March 1974, 608 pp. $11.95 


Choice 

and Change 

by April O'Connell and Vincent O'Connell, 
Santa Fe Community College and University 
of Florida, Gainesville 


NEW—A humanistic approach to growth and 
self-actualization, This new text offers a full 
discussion of personality patterning through 
the elements that create the emotional self: 
biological inheritance, cultural determinants, 
conditioning, and social learning, These 
elements are analyzed and techniques for 
integrating personality are discussed, The 
authors delve into problems facing today's 
society and provide real life situations for 
discussion. In addition, the text offers 
valuable information on dream interpretation 
and conditioning. Liberally illustrated; 
includes an annotated bibliography. 


March 1974, approx. 544 pp. $9.95 


For more information write: Robert Jordan, 
Dept. J-940, College Division, Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 


Prentice-Hall 
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FROM COLLEGIATE 
PUBLISHING, INC. 


‘CLASS TESTED 


.. CONTENTS 
| -STRUCTURAL BASIS OF BEHAVIOR 
-THE SENSORY WORLD 


-EMOTION AND MOTIVATION 
-MEMORY AND MOTIVATION 
-THE CONSCIOUS CONTROL ОЕ 
INTERNAL PROCESSES 


A TEXT AND WORKBOOK FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


-DRUGS - ASSESSMENT OF DRUG ACTION 


BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIO 
OF BEHAVIOR 
JOEL F. LUBAR 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


FEATURES 

—TEXT MATERIAL IN 
NARRATIVE FORM 

—CONCEPT LISTS FOR 
MAJOR SECTIONS IN 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES FORMAT 


_-SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS 


—DETAILED ILLUSTRATIONS 


1973 — 191 PAGES, PAPER - 8% x 11” —— $3.95 


TO RECEIVE A COPY FOR ADOPTION CONSIDERATION WRITE TO COLLEGIATE PUBLISHING 


INC. 3857 М. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 43214, MENTIONING POSITION, COURSE, AND EN- 


ROLLMENT. 


CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST (Ph.D.) 


Milwaukee County 
Mental Health Center 


Comprehensive psychiatric facility for children and 

| adults located in suburban Milwaukee. Openings 
in our newly opened Child and Adolescent Treat- 
ment Center and also in adult service. Flexibility 

_ required to fit in community psychiatry orientation. 


Requires completion of an approved one-year in- 
ternship or one year's supervised experience and 
- eligible for Wisconsin licensing. For assignment to 
children’s service internship or one year's work ex- 
perience must have been in a children's facility. 
| Beginning salary $15,920 to $19,050. Private 
practice permitted. Send vita to: 


John V. Liccione, Ph.D. 
Chief Psychologist 
9191 Watertown Plank Rd. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 53226 
(414) 257-7508 
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. . . like a preliminary map of 


a recently explored territory 


LI THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


ADULT DEVELOPMENT амо AGING 


surveys what is known 
and outlines the unexplored regions 
of gerontological psychology 


‘A major product of the American Psychological Association's Task Force 
оп Aging, this rich guide to gerontological research summarizes findings of 
outstanding leaders in the field and provides а fruitful source of testable 
hypotheses for investigators in almost every psychological specialty. 
Editors Carl Eisdorfer and M. Powell Lawton cochaired the APA task 
force, which was organized in response to a request for representation at 
the White House Conterence on Aging (held November 1971), 


The Psychology of Adult Development and Aging amply reaffirms the 
realization that chronological age is a poor indicator of an individual's 
cognitive and emotional characteristics. Emphasis is on identification of 
the contribution of other variables, demonstrating experimental, develop: 
mental, and clincial approaches. Topical coverage is unusually broad, 
ranging from animal and psychophysiological research to problems of 
‘education, housing, and transportation. (778 pages: $11) 


To obtain copies, write to the Order Department, American Psychological 
Association, 1200 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Prepayment 
must accompany ali orders amounting to less than $15. 


There's no easy way for Charlie 


But there is a way to make it somewhat easier. 
Our way. The Armed Forces Health Professions 
Scholarship Program. It won't soften the demands 
of your professors, or those you make upon yourself 
—but it may free you from those financial problems 
which, understandably, can put a crimp in your 


Nelson to become Dr. Nelson. 


Antonio. Or the National Naval Medical Center in 
Bethesda, Maryland, recognized worldwide for its 
work in Medical Research. 

And if you've read this far, you may be interested 
in the details. Just send in the coupon and we'll 


concentration. r a e m m n m n  — | 
If you qualify, our scholarship program will cover f Armed Forces Scholarships ZAP54 | 
Ur Costs of your medical education. More, you'll f Box A sal city, Texas 78148 1 
receive a good monthly allowance аї through JOM | kenne ciun emm | 
But what happens after you graduate? | Visto" D Podiatry C) Other (please зрес!у) П 
Then, as a health care officer in the military f [| 
branch of your choice you enter a professional 4 "ums (please print) 1 
«Ө that is challenging, stimulating and р  Soc.Sec.* эү | 
isfying. П 
An environment which Keeps you in contact with l Address, || 
practically all medical specialties. Which gives уои § City. 1 
the time to observe and learn before you decide on | 1 
your specialty. Which may present the opportunity 1 State. e 1 
to train in that specialty. And to practice it. I Enrolled at 1 
M Гараа find quis of the moa adonca 1 $ (school) 1 
edical achievements happening right where you To graduate in: 
work. Like at the Brooke Army Medical Center in - Date of birth. iem e: ЫШ i 
рб шо, сы long paten Has its Вот таас 1 (month) (day) (year) 1 
nt Center. Or the home of Flight Medicine, the f  -veteri! t available in Navy Р! e 1 
famed Aerospace Medical Division, also in-San пута паа 


ARMED FORC 


DEDICATED TO MEDICINE ANI 


ES HEALTH CARE 


D THE PEOPLE. 


WHO PRACTICE IT 
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ЛУУ ЧО 
Membership 2 egis box 


Contents: 


Ш Alphabetized listing 


* 37,000 APA members (including the newly 
elected 1974 members) 


affiliations for 1974 


Œ Divisional membership lists, 


including the 2 new divisions: The Psychology of 
Women and Population Psychology M 


74 APA M 


a Updated Rosters of the ABPP and 
ABPH diplomates 


Published as a supplement to the 
1973 APA Biographical Directory 
by the American Psychological Association 


E yy A yy ry Mr D o yy yy yyy yy yy 4 ® Фф 4 y y y Sr y y y ty 4 ty ду йу ty 4O) 


To order the REGISTER complete the ord 


. ORDER DEPARTMENT 


American Psychological Association 
E 1200 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
КЕ Washington, D. C. . 20036 


^; 


Ама 
* Updated mailing addresses i 

f no 
* Current membership status and divisional Aso 


1 er form below апа mail with your payment to: Order Department, 
American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


$ enclosed for copy(ies) of the 1974 APA Membership Register. 

Member price $6.00 per copy Nonmember and Institution price $12.00 
| МАМЕ 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. ZIP. 


Payment must accompany orders of $15.00 or less 
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KENNETH B. LITTLE Editor ` 
* { 
MIRIAM KELTY Associate Editor 
RONALD B. KURZ Associate Editor 
FRED STRASSBURGER Associate Edi 
HAROLD P. VAN COTT Associate Edit 


or 
ANITA DeVIVO Executive Editor and General A 
MARY BEYDA Assistant to the Editor 
PATRICIA WALSH Assistant Technical Editor 
ANNE MARIE WELLS Office Assistant $ 
FORREST T. MULLINS Publications Business Services 
ANNE REDMAN Subscription Manager 


chological Association 
4 


Volume 29 June 1974. Number б 


The American Psychologist is the official ? 4 Execu > 
publication of the American Psychological ES Reeth B Li Ja ve: v 
Association and, as such, contains archival ` З 
documents as well as material submitted 

by authors. Articles should be timely and of 
broad general interest to psychologists of all 
scientific and professional persuasions. = — — 
Manuscripts must adhere to the instructions on | 381 
reference citations, preparation of tables and ^^ | - 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described | 
in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association. Manuscripts that do 
not conform to the style set forth in the Ins 
Manual will be returned for revision. When 414 
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Prychology, Prycholopical 
The APA also pobiitbes Prychological Alutracts, the APA M emiter, 


Anoually, the Executive Officer is required to re- the Council: Tm 
port directly to the Council of Representatives and — mittees are | 

in writing to the members of the APA on the ас. C LI 
tivities of the Central Office, the administrative Conduct. Mal rach 

arm of the Association, The Bylaws are remark- — míttees have been. hammered ovt over the there 
ably mum on the nature of those activities, stating decades 
merely that there shall be a Central Office with such 
facilities and functions as Council may assign И, 
that (he Executive Officer shall be the Director of 
the Central Office, and that the Board of Directors 
shall supervise him in the execution of his duties. 
One of the original justifications for a Central Ol- 
fice was the operation of a placement service for 
teturning psychologist veterans, an activity still in 
operation although with somewhat fewer veterans. 
However, functions and staff have Increased in 
Bumber since those early days, so much so that this 
report is limited to highlights, 

In contrast to the single brief paragraph on the 
Central Office in the Bylaws, there is a wealth of 
detail on the governing structure of APA in that 
document. This consists of the Council of Repre- 
sentatives as the legislative body, its executive com- 
mitte the Hoard of Directors—and a sizable num» 
ber of boards and committees reporting through the 
Heard to Council, The system of boards and com- 
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` mendously dependent on r con- - 
үг. No vote of APA could stop the rise in postal 
* rites March 1; no vote of APA will increase the 
: amount and quality of paper available to our 
` printers; no vote of APA can halt the inflation in 
` our economy. 
+” Since there is a positive and significant relation- 
| ship between Association expenditures and a num- 
- pes of Central Office staff members, clearly a great 
^ deal of our work is devoted to business activities. 
_ For the remainder of staff time and effort, the next. 
largest portion is in logistic support of boards and 
committees of the policy- and decision-making arm 
of the Association as well as operational committees. 
It is spent on such things as preparation for meet- 
ings, including accumulating agenda items from 
various sources, working up an agenda with back- 
` ground data, making physical arrangements for the 
meeting, participating in the discussion and taking 
notes, perhaps writing the minutes, acting as а ге- 
source person, and following up on actions of the 
committee to make sure that the several stages of 
_ the decision process are covered and the decision it- 
self is implemented when approved. As a lower 
estimate, 150 meetings of APA boards and com- 
mittees took place last year involving а minimum 
of 300 individual staff member days merely sitting 
in meetings for which the individual had direct 
responsibility. For the primary staff member, an 
additional several days are involved in preparation 
for the meeting and several more are spent in fol- 
lowing up on its details. 

The staff member days in meetings are increased 
$ substantially by the fact that most involve more 
than one staff member, A Board of Directors or à 
* Council meeting may require the presence or avail- 
ability of over 75% of the professional staff. In 
. 1973 it looks as if the record will be, for one staff 
member, over 60 working days of meetings or 12 
working weeks in board and committee meetings. 
This might help explain why the staff winces each 
таб ће Association proposes to establish yet an- 
other such group. To these Association meetings 
_ must be added the regular and ad hoc liaison meet- 
; ings yith outside groups: the Scientific Manpower 
Commission, the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council, the American Federation of Abstractors, 
the National Research Council, and the other 30- 

odd organizations with which liaison is maintained. 

What does the Central Office staff do with the 
balance of its time? To a large extent it answers 
.. mail or otherwise serves іп an information-dis- 
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ng role. Well over one million pieces of mall - 
arrive at 1200 Seventeenth Street each year (28 ; 
tons of it in 1973), only a small portion of which 
are dues payments or even complaints. The vast 
majority are questions from teachers, from students, 
from the general public, from legislators and govern- 
ment officials, and from writers. You name it, we 
Of course, no one office 
deals with this correspondence. Central Office staff 
members at senior levels are selected for competence 
and knowledgeability about certain areas and can 
deal with most of the questions that arise. Most 
staff members soon learn considerably more than 
they knew when they came on board or perhaps 
wish to know. In addition, the Central Office main- 
tains formal clearinghouses in precollege psychol- 
ogy, psychology’s manpower, and research funding 
sources, as well as an administrative section for 
general correspondence. Ww 
With that general overview of Central Office — — 
functioning, let me turn to 1973. From the pro- 
gram staff's point of view, it was à miserable year - 
largely because of the politicization of the Associ — 
tion, the instigation on false pretenses of а special — 
meeting of Council, and a barrage of general and ч 
personal invective directed against the Board of b 
Directors, the Executive Officer, and the Associa- 
tion, A certain amount of this nonsense is ac- — 
cepted as normal APA operating procedure, par- _ 
ticularly when it comes from the Association's own — 
boards and committees, but the directed and viru- 
E representatives of an outside or« 


was twofold: First, the always 
morale of the Central Office staff was further under- 
mined, and, second and much more important, an - 
amount of in 


sembling 


things necessarily had to 
worthwhile activities. 
effect on 


. If they had, 
really been in bad - 
felt most among the 


rogram staff, an impact that was heightened byo 
п board and _ 


the work demands of a 35% increase in 
committee meetings in 1973 over 1972. R 
With that foreword, let me proceed to the 


activities to which I referred 
the Association would have 
impact has been 
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previously prod uced b 


^ under a royalty arrangement, but will n pub- 
s, 1 1s lished directly by APA at three-year intervals ai 
external Affairs, a substantially increased net profit. ^ 


The year 1973 also saw continuation of the tran 
e E fer to APA of formerly contracted services for thi 
- RI RR E. publication of PA magnetic tapes. By 1974 ај 3 
Office of € ommunications PA composition will be done in-house with our own 
i is office, the largest of the Central Office units computer at considerable Savings. E 
(67 staff members), is divided into three major Three interrelated PAIS tape Services—PATELL,- 
'epartments: Publications, Psychological Abstracts PADAT, and PASAR— provide access to the PAY 
d Inf rmation Services (PAIS), and Publications De- file from 1967 to the present from remote terminals | 
д 


pment. The Director is Harold Van Cott. (PADAT), by mailed search requests processed at | 
pers APA (PASAR), or by search of the PA tape file 
“Pusticariows under lease of that file (PATELL). By the end. 
} of 1973, 32 organizations had access to the PA file ` 
through remote terminals; PASAR requests aver- _ 
aged 20 per week over the year, increasing each _ 
month during the year; and leases of PA tapes | 
(PATELL) had been negotiated with two foreign _ 
countries and five United States universities and _ 
research organizations. 

Despite the expansion of PAIS during the year, 1 
in 1973 for the first time PA showed a sürplus 
after many years of deficit grant support. The 
new products and services derived from the PA 
computer tape file also showed a modest surplus 
at the year's end. The Psychological Abstract $ 
Information Services are now among the most àd- 
vanced and useful abstracting and indexing systems 
in science and technology. 


This department, under the direction of Anita 
-DeVivo, Executive Editor, is responsible for the 
?roduction of APA's 14 primary journals. In 1973 
1e journals contained 15,000 text pages, each of 
m hich had been carefully redacted for accuracy and- 
. format by one of the Association's 17 technical 
ditors. Text pages were up by 1,000 over 1972 
d total subscriptions to the journals exceeded 
- 180,000. Such statistics are probably of little in- 
est to people other than editors or publishers; 
0 їп ore importance to АРА members is the prepara- 
ion of a major revision of the Publication Manual 
out in 1974 and the preparation for the sub- 
oning of the Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
I The last was described in some detail by 
ur Melton in the January 1974 issues of the 


PUBLICATIONS DEVELOPMENT 


This department, with Elliot Siegel, Manager, has 
as its major activities the production of separates 
(books and pamphlets published by APA); the 
Journal Supplement Abstract Service; and the | 


management of all royalties, permissions to reprint, 
on of Robert Kinkade, Executive Editor, аге the and other republishing arrangements, Five sepa- 


publication of Psychological Abstracts (PA) and rates, including the Convention Program and the | 
Provision of products and Services derived from Proceedings, were published in 1973 with the Psy- 
In 1973 we provided 24,407 ab- chology of Adult Develo 
Pages to over 8,000 subscribers, for APA—a best-seller. 
1 the РА indexing system was in- The Journal Supplement Abstract Service (JSAS) 
creased from 800 terms to 3,000, thus making loca- is an experimental publication service featuring on- 
_ tion of do nts in PA much easier, As a spin-off demand dissemination of separately bound copies _ 
of the new РА classification and indexing systems, a of original psychology materials, The manuscripts 
Thesaurus of Psychological Terms, a valuable refer- аге reviewed by a 10-member editorial panel, and - 


ence tool for all Psychologists, will be produced, abstracts of accepted articles are published in the 
This should be ava 


vailable to the public in mid-1974. quarterly Catalog of Selected Documents in Psy- 
A new PAIS product was issued in 1973: three- chology. Started in 1972, JSAS had 1,400 sub- 
. year cumulative author and subject indexes to PA. scribers and had received 4,200 document orders at 
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The activities of this department, under the direc- 


pment and Aging being— 


in 1973 


Же MY CUT SERT ЛЕТ 
e end of October 1973, an increase of 10096 over 


the previous year. Two APA divisions, 19 (Mili- 


tary) and 21 (Engineering), have adopted JSAS as 
their official publication source, and for 1975 Divi- 
sion 21 has approved a member assessment to cover 
the cost of subscriptions to the JSAS abstracts. 
Optional subscription to JSAS was listed for the 
first time on the 1974 member dues bill, and a 
thorough evaluation of its use and finances is 
planned in 1974. With the advent of machines that 
will reproduce copies of documents from microfiche 
at low cost (JSAS documents are now photocopied 
for users) expected at any time, JSAS may well 
become a prototype for publications systems of 
the future. 

During 1973 all APA activities concerned with 
the secondary use, distribution, and sale of previ- 
ously published APA journal articles were com- 
bined into a single program. This program en- 
compasses the potential sale and distribution of 
single articles and collections of articles as reprints, 
the granting of copyright permission authorization 
for the one-time use of single articles, the permis- 
sion authorization for the one-time use of single 
articles, and the negotiation of long-term contrac- 
tual agreements that assign rights to republish 
materials (by run, volume, year, or article). One 
development in this area has been the renegotiation 
of contracts that allow organizations to sell micro- 
form and microfiche editions of APA journals and 
JSAS documents. Now, for the first time, anything 
that APA publishes in serial form can be obtained 
on film, with suppliers paying APA royalties rang- 
ing from 20% to 25% of revenues. Another de- 
velopment is a plan for an APA reprint service. 
Initially, this service would make available on 
demand reprints of articles appearing in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist. If successful, reprints from other 
journals may be added. A properly designed re- 
print service would provide single copies for indi- 
vidual scholarly users and multiple copies for class- 


. room and group use, thereby reducing the tempta- 


tion to copy illegally. 

The Central Office had faced the 1973 com- 
munications program with trepidation. Twelve 
years of research and development grant funding 
for a National Information System for Psychology 
(NISP) came to an end in 1972. Deficit grant 
support for Psychological Abstracts averaging 
$100,000 a year for a decade also ended. New 
Products and services, such as the Journal Supple- 
ment Abstract Service and the Psychological Ab- 
Stracts computer-based services, were still too new 


for their success to be predictable. Cuts in libra 
budgets, paper shortages, and rising costs were ex- 
pected to affect even such traditional products as 
the journals. Controversy over NISP and its Ex- 
perimental Publication System still echoed in some 
ears. And while much had been done to plan and 
complete several elements of NISP, other important 
tasks awaited completion. Thus, we had financial, 
political, and technical reasons for worry. Similarly, 
the effect of the decision to eliminate the dues 
credit for journals was an unknown factor lurking 
on the 1974 horizon. 

As the year ended, however, it found the program 
in reasonably good shape, and loss of revenue for 
1974 from elimination of the journal credit only 
slightly exceeded projection. The years 1974 and 
following are undoubtedly going to have their prob- . 
lems, two of which are almost upon us. The first. 
is the ongoing consideration being given by Con- 
gress to revision of the copyright laws and recent 
court decisions permitting almost unlimited free 
duplication of published scientific and technical ar- 
ticles. The communications program produces close 
to $100,000 in royalties and reprint payments, an 
amount that may be in serious jeopardy. 

As paper shortages continue and prices rise, and 
as printing costs mount, the exploration of alterna- - 
tives to our present methods of journal production 
has become essential. To give you some idea of 
our dependence on this material, if you stacked all 
copies of the journals, the abstracts, the APA 
Monitor, and the separates we have produced one 
on top of the other, you would have a column over 
six miles high. As a first step in addressing this 
problem, cost comparison studies are being made by 
staff between hot and cold type methods of printing, 
and the journal staff has taken preparatory orienta- 
tion training in photocomposition—a method widely 
used to publish encyclopedias, telephone books, and _ 
Psychological Abstracts. ў 

Regardless of the techniques to be adopted in the 
future to combat rising production costs, paper 
shortages may ultimately force APA, as well as 
other publishers, to use nonpaper materials for in- 
formation storage and dissemination. One benign 
solution would be to print less on paper and to use 
microform for extensive data tabulations, minor 
studies, and backup information. 


Office of Business Affairs 


The Office of Business Affairs, the second largest of 
the four offices, consists of six departments and a 
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such measures and starts diverging excessively from 


penses, we are in trouble. Unfortunately, this is 
what has been occurring during the past three years. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


This department is under the direction of the Con- 
troller, Charles L. McKay, assisted by seven other 
staff members. It maintains and develops the fi- 
nancial systems and records of the Association as 
needed to protect the assets of the organization and 
provides timely financial reports, budgets, forecasts, 
projections, and other financial statements and data 
required by the management. During 1973, the de- 
partment cashed 100,000 checks and wrote 11,000. 
By contrast, in 1972 the department cashed 87,000 
checks and prepared 10,000 disbursement checks. 
During 1974, there are plans to further computerize 
operations in a continuing effort to mechanize the 
accounting system. 


PUBLICATIONS BUSINESS AND 
COMPUTER SERVICES 


This department is headed by Forrest Mullins and 
consists of the two divisions described below. 

The Publication Business Services Division con- 
sists of 10 employees and is primarily responsible 
for processing publication orders received from 
members and nonmembers. The department also 
promotes and handles all advertising carried in 
APA journals. Several of the more significant fac- 
tors contributing to the department’s 1973 work- 
load were the receipt of approximately 5,800 letters 
of inquiry and other member correspondence during 
1973 versus 5,000 received and answered in 1972; 
2,710 advertising orders processed in 1973 as com- 
pared with 2,380 in 1972; and total invoices pre- 
pared in 1973 of 9,450 versus 8,900 in 1972. 

The Computer Services Division, managed by 
William Rodgers with a staff of nine other people, 
underwent a transition during 1973 which has 
greatly improved and increased our internal com- 
puter capabilities. A Burroughs B-2500 System 
with four tape drives and a large capacity for disk 
storage and retrieval was installed to replace a less 
Sophisticated card-processing computer. As men- 
tioned earlier, we are now, therefore, performing 


the percentage of increase of revenues over ex-. 


бүл. А Par en id MEN 
in y Psycho ogical Abs racts and Man- - 
power Resources formerly done by outside con- - 
tractors, The result is a net savings to АРА. Ad- 
ditional computer upgrading features will be in- 
stalled in early 1974 which we expect will result in 
even greater economies. For information, this divi- | 
sion keypunched and verified 604,000 cards in 1973 
compared to 506,000 in 1972; produced 1,990,000 
mailing labels for journal subscribers in 1973 versus 
1,810,000 in 1972; and produced 3,533,000 labels 
for sale versus 3,182,000 in 1972. The last item 
produced $80,000 in revenues in 1973 against 
$65,000 in 1972. 


Office of Programs and Planning 


Within the Office of Programs and Planning are the 
five departments that represent the greatest propor- 
tion of the nonpublishing, nonsupport activity of 
the Association. Although I say nonpublication 
activity, the staff of Programs and Planning was re- — 
sponsible in varying degrees in 1973 for putting. 
together the Biographical Directory; the Consoli- 
dated Roster; the Graduate Study booklet; the 
Ethics of Human Research booklet; several publica- — 
tions primarily for high school and two-year college M 
teachers; at least five newsletters; and a sizable — 
number of reports in the APA Monitor, the Ameri- 
can Psychologist, and the Journal Supplement Ab- 
stracts Service. Work is currently proceeding on a — 
revision of the Career booklet, a booklet on test — 
standards, and several other information pieces; — 
The Office consists of the five departments described — 
below and has as its Director C. Alan Boneau, who |, 
is assisted by 32 additional staff members. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 


‘The focal areas of activity in Educational Affairs 
are precollege psychology, the teaching of psychol- 
ogy in two-year colleges, graduate programs, pro- 
fessional training, continuing education, and ac- 
creditation of training programs. It is headed by 
J. R. Nazzaro with Ronald Kurz as Associate Ad- 
ministrative Officer. 

In precollege psychology the staff has concen- 
trated in 1973 on projects to provide materials for 
teachers, and two major outcomes of this effort can 
be reported to you at this time. The first is the 
publication of the Psychology Teacher's Resource 
Book: First Course, an updated and revised version 
of the previous publication, Program on the Teach 
ing of Psychology in the Secondary Schools. А ѕес- 
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ond activity concerned with materials for teachers minority institutions, For 
involves the preparation and submission of a grant Program providing consultation to ‹ 
proposal to the National Science Foundation for the the staff solicited applications from more than $ 
development of curricular materials. A good deal agencies, recelved 116 completed applications, 
of staff time this year was spent in negotiation with arranged for visits to 39 of them, The 
NSF on the details of the project; the grant, Affairs staff also carried out the administrative 
$150,000 for the first year, was received on Janu- rangements of the Vail Conference with its 140 
агу 18, 1974, In precollege psychology, the staff ticipants and also participated ín structuring 
has also been concerned with standards for training conference, in staffing the meeting, and in 
in certification of behavioral science teachers and up on the correspondence and the conference report. 
has been engaged in data-gathering efforts involving activities After the conference itself. 1 
Surveys of teachers and colleges. The Educational 
Affairs staff established a system of liaison with SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 
over 1o qhological associations which to date has This department, with Miriam Kelty as Administra. 
over 30 individuals coordinating precollege psy- tive has been, duríng 1973, concerned prie 
chology activities at the state level. A newsletter pest PR licy, the ethics of 
had been initiated to exchange information among marily КЫРЕ, the, e со Шиш 
(sid tL Serpe ges as V lo em- 
утеп! educational selection, and research 
In the area of the two-year colleges, the staff has funding. In the area of science policy, the staff 
j eyed nearly 4,000 two-year college dees, ed developments within the federal govern 
instructors In an har pt to determine needs of ment and reports these to the Association member- 
these Individuals that could be my e AP ship. The reports, in 1973, included anticipated 
Again it appears that the Association's role will be Changes in the peer review system for grants, the 
to coordinate state activities because the primary implications of New Federalism for psychology, and 
fe need of two-year college teachers was for locally the reorganization of DHEW. 
Mponsored workshops, In the ethics of research, the Scientific Affairs. 
In the area of psychology in the graduate schools ЫЕ provided the administrative staff 
ins Бе! Graduate Study has been published for the activities of the Committee on the Conduct 
Under a new format that provides Considerably more oj Research with Human Participants 
standardized Information to Students about pro. and has arranged the Preparation and dissemination 
ams program requirements, and program «еса Of the report of that committee, It will be avail- 
nae This information also proved highly useful able this year as an APA separate. The staff also 
participants at the Vail Conference. The de- has disseminated proposed regulations and legisla- 
partment also conducted tion dealing with human experimentation to knowl- 
degree, and graduate employment surveys. and is segments of the membership, collated their 
М responses, and submitted to Congress and DHEW 
o formerly conducted by the National Council of compendia on views of psychologists with regard to. 
E. Gimme of Psychology Graduate Departments. proposed restrictions of research with human sub- 
The staff is currently working on standardization най 
4 ОГ application and recommendation forms as а pos In psychological testing, the Department of Scl- 
i sible step toward systematizing the application and entific Affairs’ staff has suffered, along with the 
selection procedure for graduate schools, Committee on Psychological Tests, through the de- 
7 ud drnilicant portion of the department staff ac- velopment of the revised manual Standards for 
was the administrative arrangements (or Educational and Psychological Tests. Yt conducted 
three public hearings on the document to ee 
i opinions of the draft and collected and colla 
BDPIKAUORS processed; 216 reports received, ana- disparate views for the Committee. Also in the gen- 
lyzed, and prepared for review by the Committee eral area of employee selection procedures, the 
on Accreditation, The department also administers staff of the department provided technical consulta- 
the Visiting Scientist Program, now APA funded, tion to the Equal Employment Opportunity Co- 
and arranged 73 visits to small colleges, including ordinating Council in its drafting a document on 
13 visits by minority consultants to predominantly employee selection and arranged and promoted a 
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With respect to research funds, the staff has 

maintained communication with several of the fed- cerns of APA with those of the other interested 
eral agencies, reporting anticipated policy changes, participating groups. 

and arranged three staff seminars with the research A considerable amount of staff effort was taken 
grants staff of the National Institute of Mental Project to develop standards for ser- 
Health, the National Science Foundation, and the vice 
Department of Defense. They also conducted a 
survey for the Board of Scientific Affairs of a small 
number of graduate departments to determine the elop “Suppo 

effects on those departments of the reductions in consi to each DHEW region on the 
research support, The results, however, were in- of men health services in local Head 
conclusive. In addition, more than 400 foundations Start pro è 

were surveyed to explore their actual or potential 
sources of support for psychological research 


. NIMH-funded project has 
as its principal investigator, He 
T role for the Office of Child 


and/or training. These activities in conjunction cessió ologic: 
with similar activities of the Educational Affairs factors that promote such activity, 
Office provide within Central Office a major clear- project, college students interviewed pro- 
inghouse function dealing with information about іо ogists in the Washington, D.C, 
funding for psychological research and training. por and set of recommendations are cute 
PROFESSIONAL AFFAIRS 
Professional Affairs has been headed since last April a! 
by Arthur Centor with Gottlieb Simon as Associate ] epartment of Social and Ethical Response — 
Administrative Officer. The major areas of concen- | two 
| tration in 1973 have been state association affairs, & The first is concerned with the ethics 
health profession matters, legislative and govern- | voluminous Г 
mental affairs, standards for service, and several arrange 
ам the staff 


| special projects, For the state associations, the 
| effort has been to provide information as а basis 8 
for activity in newly emerging and critical areas of 1 
psychology, Working with Public Affairs, the staff 
started early in 1973 to develop an awareness 
within state associations of the implications of the 
New Federalism and has maintained a continuous” 
liaison through a Central Office newsletter aimed 
primarily at those associations. А series of 105 
formation packets were prepared describing the 
New Federalism philosophy and ways in which state 
associations could mobilize themselves to find dif - 
ferent sources of support for training research and 
service. In health affairs, Professional Affairs staff © 
support for the Committee on Health Insurance in- sponsibility for 
cluded production of a new and enlarged ае of pleted а. 
а health insurance information packet par- 
| ticipation in negotiation meetings with the insurance and preparing a report Е 
industry and Blue Cross/Blue Shield. куну 
aes has also been involved in drafting guide- vis by. 
ines for professional standard review committees for wee by. reviewers 
and а national network of stateaponsored prot in Paycholony in T 
sional standard review committees. In addition, 


| 


tb 
idi 


| 
! 
i 


> blu 

} 1 is 
Cause of the small size of the staff, 
the Office is Harley O. Preston 


applicants and on equal 
oblems and programs . \ 
rganized a symposium of interest to PUBLIC INFORMATION 


: ? о Ж-А The director of this department is APA's Public 1 
he Social and Ethical Responsibility Depart- formation Officer, James Е. Warren, who also sery 


,700 subscribers, 
sizable free distribution to public officials, repre- | 
sentatives of the various news media, and give-away 

copies. There were four ló-page issues, two 20- 
participation by the Central Office staff in the ac- page issues, three 24-page issues, and one 32-page 
X issue. "The Convention issue consisted of 40 pages, 
sponsibility, particularly with respect to the concern with approximately 20 pages of paid advertisements, 

bout prisoners of war. Innovations in 1973 included the publishing of pro- 
zh con articles on certain selected psychological con- 
MANPOWER RESOURCES troversies, extended and in-depth feature articles 
The Manpower Resources Department, headed by on governmental programs or proposals, and the 


Thomas Willette, has, as its name implies, responsi- use of separate supplements to disseminate drafts 
bility for the design and development of the APA of major APA reports for member comments and 
anpower Data System. In 1937 the 46,000 ques- Criticisms. 

tionnaire records received from the 1972 Survey The Public Information Department received and 
ere processed and converted into a computerized Processed 162 entries for the 1973 National Media 

the Manpower Resources Awards Program of the American Psychological 
and supervised the efforts Foundation, It also conducted seminars for mem- 
firms in producing the 1973 Bio- bers of the working press at two regional meetings 
hical Directory and the Consolidated Roster and at the Annual Convention in, Montreal. The 

Sychology, both of which were published during Purpose of these seminars is not to generate “spot” 

е past six months, news—this is done through the APA Press Room 

A major task for the staff has been the design also conducted by this department—but to promote 

and testing of software, for maintaining and up- More accurate reporting of psychological informa- 

dating the file, for editing records, for statistica] tion by science writers lor the daily press, maga- 
bulations, and for search and retrieval work. As Zines, and television. 
esult of this, the data base is now a major source The department continued to send special press 
of information about Psychologists and their ac- releases monthly to collegiate and weekly news- _ 
tivities. Severa] general tabulations of the data Papers as well as issuing regular press releases on 
made, and a number of analyses major happenings involving the APA and individual i 

d studies have been planned and are now in Psychologists. Tt also continued its practice of hir- 

various stages of completion. The questionnaire img a journalism intern for the summer months. 

is now being redesigned for mailing in 1974 to pro- The 1973 intern was a student from the Kansas 


- duce a revised, updated, and corrected 1975 Bio- State University School of Journalism. 
graphical Directory. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Office of External A fairs The Director of External Affairs also acts as the 
head of this department. Much of the activity 
est of the Central during the first part of 1973 dealt with continuing 
› İs divided into activities from the 1972 International Congress of 


rmation, Interna- Psychology in Tokyo, and commendation was re- Ж 
and Public Affairs, Departmental ceived from the National Science Foundation on _ 


This office, the next to the small 
Office units (10 Staff members 


three departments: Public Info: 
tional Relations, 
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the APA ormal герог t of this impi 

nal meeting. Other activities have included the 
opening of contacts with psychologists and edu- 
cators in the People's Republic of China, increasing 
interest and participation of American psychologists 
in the social science programs of UNESCO, recruit- 


` ment of faculty members for universities in develop- 


ing countries, and providing staff support to APA 


` official representatives to the International Union 
` of Psychological Sciences and to the U.S. National 


Commission for UNESCO. 

The past year also began APA’s organizational 
affiliation with the American Council of Learned 
Societies. It is too soon to report any results from 
this affiliation, but it should mean increased support 
for international activities for psychologists work- 
ing in the history of psychology, philosophical psy- 
chology, and psychology in the arts. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


This department is directed by Harry R. Seymour, 
who also serves as principal adviser to the Execu- 
tive Officer and Central Office staff on APA’s legisla- 
tive activities. 

During 1973 the department prepared (or had 
prepared) and distributed to the APA membership 
and/or units of APA (divisions, state associations, 
or APA governing units) the following 14 special 
reports: 


1. An analysis of the Nixon Administration’s 
1974 Budget and Program Plans, with emphasis on 
implications for psychology. 

2. А summary analysis (similar to No. 1) for dis- 
tribution to all members of APA governance, 
boards, committees, and heads of academic depart- 
ments, 

3 A Federal Budget and Program article for the 
April 1973 issue of the APA Monitor. 

4. A summary report on actions taken by APA 
to offset the effects of the 1974 Federal Budget and 
Program cuts. 

5. An analysis of 20 National Health Insurance 
legislative proposals. 

6. An analysis of proposed legislation on aging. 
‚1. An analysis of proposed legislation on voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

8. An analysis of legislation extending the Public 
Health Services Act (S. 1136). à 

9. An analysis of legislation on student assist- 
ance, 


New Federalism. — S eR 1 
11. Facts on Medicare and Medicaid. 
12. Major health legislation in the 93rd Congress. 
13. Facts and projecttions on professional stan- 

dards review organizations. 

- 14. An analysis of state associations’ and divi- 
sions’ legislative activities and interests—for the 
Committee on Legislative Affairs (COLA). 


These reports either appeared as feature articles 
in the APA Monitor or were mailed directly to ap- 
propriate members of the Association’s governing 
units. E 

In addition, the department prepared the regular 
monthly “Legislative Notebook” for the APA Mon- 
itor and provided staff liaison and logistic support _ 
to the transitory ad hoc Committee on Legislative 
Affairs and the ad hoc Committee on APA-CAPPS . 
Relations, preparing the appropriate background or 
summary reports as required. 

The department also organized and conducte 
the Fourth Annual APA Conference on Public 
Policy for Psychologists just prior to the Montreal 
Convention and either singly or with a Program Ad- 
ministrative Officer represented APA at numerous í 
meetings of numerous other associations or coali- 
tions thereof, including the National Association of д 
Mental Health, the American Psychiatric Associa 
tion, the Coalition for Health Funding, the Coali- 
tion for Mental Health Funding, the National. 
Council of Community Mental Health Centers, and, 
the Child Development Consortium, A leadership - 
role was taken, with NAMH, in a state coalition. 
effort which was instrumental in the extension of 
12 health service acts in fiscal year 1974. 

In a similar fashion, either directly or in a sup- 
porting role, the department provided APA repre- 
sentation in meetings with various Executive Branch 
officials, including the Deputy Secretary and As- 
sistant Secretaries of DHEW, and officials of the 
Social and Rehabilitative Service, the Social Se- 
curity Administration, and the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Discussions of APA interests 
were held with staff of individual legislators and 
committees and with members of Congress including 
Senator Hartke, Senator McClelland, Congressman 
Waldie, Congressman Ullman, Congressman Stag- 
gers, Congressman Burke, etc. * 

Presentations on psychology and government 
were also made in various forums, for example, In- 
diana Psychological Association, West Virginia Psy- 
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A 
rn elow par for 
ffairs: Through its ington, D.C., area, Our percentage of mino; 
and common administrative sec- ity members employed now stands at 23%, up only | 
idles most of the written and oral in- slightly from last year but contrasting well with ` 
uiries. ceived by the APA from the general pub- Ње 15% of three years ago. Thirty-six percent of 3 
- The number of letters rose substantially in the new hires during 1973 have been minority 
1973 and the sheer bulk of mail was somewhat members, but a major problem remains in securing 
_ overwhelming. Revised procedures for answering minority and women staff members at the upper 
such a volume of mail now include greater reliance management levels. Of 50 inquiries in response to Л 
n referrals to divisions and to offices and depart- an advertisement of professional staff positions in _ 
nts within the Central Office, and on greater use Central Office, only 1 was from a member of a 
i ‘sonal replies, how- minority group despite specific appeals to the As- _ 
ver, remained the most frequent chosen response sociation of Black Psychologists and Psychologists 
.to concerns and questions of the general public for La Raza. 
` about psychology and the APA, In addition to its During 1973 the Central Office affirmative action 
correspondence responsibilities, in 1973 External plan was completed by the Personnel Office, with 
Affairs arranged public exhibits in the Central Of- | the assistance of the rest of the Central Office staff. 
fice on the life and works of both Titchener and It was praised with faint damns by the Board of 
Social and Ethical Responsibility for Psychology 
and with enthusiasm by the Board of Directors, A 
Systematic review of all employee benefits was also 
made, resulting in a change in life insurance carriers 
(for a savings of $5,000), the addition of a local 
health maintenance organization as a provider under 
the employee health plan, the addition of a cashable 
option on the retirement plan, the upgrading of the 
educational assistance program, and the standard- 
ization of policies on jury duty and maternity leave. 
As for the Executive Officer activity during 1973, 
it is difficult to describe. The Position description 
mentioned at the beginning of this report includes 
a variety of functions ranging from making con- 
‘tributions in the Association’s name to worthy 
charities to preparing an annual budget, and also 
a handy phrase: “Will, directly or by delegation.” 
This is then followed by everything I have reported 
9n up to this point. Within the Central Office, 
aside from board and committee meetings, my 
major activity is carrying out the managerial func- 
tions involved in a $6,000,000 operation with 167 


he last and smallest office is that of the Executive 
Officer, Its staff consists of myself as Executive 
_ Officer, a Secretary, the Personnel Officer, Robert 


Officer on matters in their areas. These two 
e Jane Hildreth, Administrative Associate for 
Membership, and Harry Seymour, Public Affairs 
is Tf you read this as reflecting my priorities, 
у оп will be more or less accurate. The first priority 
is the 36,000 members who constitute the real 
. American Psychological Association as contrasted 
to the pseudo-Association of the Council of Repre- 
sentatives, the Board of Directors, and other 80V- staff members, 

erning units and the Central Office. The second Externally, the major duty is serving as repre- 
priority is the Association's interactions with the sentative ind spokesman for the Association in 
world of American citizenry and the faces and legislative and administrative, public policy, and 
positions we present to it, and the third Priority is interdisciplinary matters Behaviorally, it involves 
a feeling of responsibility for the approximately : ; 


д a great deal of correspondence, telephone conversa- 
5 i i Wi SERM i 
165 employees of the Association. tions, and scores of meetings or conferences. With 
a knowledgeable and competent staff, the legislative 
PERSONNEL 


and administrative aspects are fairly straightfor- 
The 1973 Proceedings (this issue, pp. 381-413) ward: the stafi prepares letters, documents, or 
Teports changes in the senior staff of Central Of- testimony based on APA policies or positions and 
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d results. Presentations may 
House Committees or in conferences with legislative 
staff or administration officials. In almost every 
case the Executive Officer is accompanied by either 
an appropriate administrative officer from the staff 
or the Public Affairs Officer. 

Public policy matters are somewhat more difficult 
because they frequently involve balancing the goals 
and objectives of the Association (see Article 1 of 
the Bylaws) and an assessment of the state of 
knowledge on the topic among psychologists with 
an apparent social good. It requires heavy re- 
liance on the expertise of the membership as well 
as stated policies of the Association. It also neces- 
sitates holding one’s disciplinary chauvinism in 
check. 


- and most « enj Ше, inv 
tions with colleagues from 208 scientific and pro- 
fessional associations and agreements on common 
courses of action for mutual good. 


Final Comment 


That was the year that was for Central Office. 
With all its frustrations and turmoil it is now be- 
hind us and the staff is now gazing with cautious 
optimism at 1974, In my discussion of the several 
programs there was frequent reference to projects 
underway and the problems foreseen. I hope in 
my report to this body in 1975 I can announce all 
those projects completed and the problems resolved, 
but I doubt it. 
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This year's report can only begin with an expres- 
5 of deepest gratitude to William McGehee for 


ttee this year, enabling 
ransition, 


| This report will highlight the critical aspects of 
“Our financial state, while future reports will seek 
$ Prospectively to share with you ideas and philos- 
- Ophies and to solicit your ideas concerning the 
financial problems of and hopes for the Association, 
_ For the second straight year the Association ab- 
_ sorbed a deficit in 1972, The Treasurer's 
_ report. (McGehee, 1973) predicted that “1972 will 
- probably end the year with a deficit somewhere near 
_ $125,000 [p. 293]." ‘The year 1972 actually ended 
with revenues of $5,387,891, expenses of $5,508,229, 
dod а deficit of $120,338, Table 1 shows the main 
д of revenues and expenses for 1971 
Table 2 provides 1972 data by major 
A glimpse at APA's financial history for 


membership widens and their increase. 
Financial Condition 
As stated in some prior reports, APA's 
financial condition (Table 4) appears very 
"healthy" as of December 31 Of each year. For the 
most part, this state of affairs exists for two rea. 
Sons: (a) A financial condition is representative of 


4 point in time, and 
and marketable 
temporarily held 
Payments of dues and subscriptions. These advance 
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TABLE 1 4 
Revenues, Expenses, and Net Surplus (Deficit) fe 
1971 and 1972 4 
PSS eA Year ending mon зі 4 
a in хя: 1971 
oe eS | 
Revenues 
Member dues and fees (net of 
journal credit) $1,033,794 | $ 831,720 
Journal subscriptions 2,131,036 | 2026185. 
Advertising 200,816 у 
Other journal revenue 223,304 186,085 
Sales of other publications A 
and services 415,257 374,586 
Registration fees 64,975 
Exhibit space rental 33,718 
Accreditation fees 69,300 
Investments 89,441 
Building revenue (non-APA К 
tenants) 299,552 299,150 
Grants and contracts 717,743 992,995 
Other revenue 108,955 9407 _ 
Total revenues $5,387,891 | $5,286,018 
Expenses 
$2,068,591 | $2,021,674 E 
1454905 | 1,419,932 
216,044 182,948 — 
334,125 316924 
142,998 93,970 — 
Boards and committees 192,779 185726 — 
Convention and placement 
local site expenses 43,246 57,070 
Supplies, postage, telephone, 
other common office 1 
Building expenses. 552,779 530,400 
Other expenses 162435 | 142,028 
Total expenses $5,508,229 | 5300007 
Net surplus (deficit) 30120338) | $C 21987) 


Revenues, Expenses, and Net Surplus (Defic 
Major Program for January 1-December 31, 1972 
к==————= — س‎ 

Major program Revenues Expenses. 


Services and activities 
(nonpublishing) $1,392,792 | $1,556,762 | ($163,970) 

Communications 
(publications and 


biographical Р 
services) 2,903,486 Í 
Building operations 97,274 4 
(non-APA tenants 1 
only) 299,552 3,550,811 А 
Grants and contracts 619,757 4 
Other 2 4 
(investments, mail- nu 1 
ing labels, other) | 172,304 М 
"Total $5,387,801 
TABLE 3 


Revenues, Expenses, and Surplus (Deficits) for 
1951-1972 


Year Revenues 


1952* 318 
ps» | 377 
1954 400 
1955» 437 
1956 524 
1957 736 
1958 865 
1959 854 
1960 977 
1961 1,275 
1962 1,603 
1963» 1,615 
1964 1,042 
1965 2,406 
1966 2,850 
1967 2,983 
1968 3,528 
1969 4,235 
1970 5,053 
1971 5,286 


———————————— 


Note. Numbers are given in thousands of dollars. Р 

* Does reflect activity. = хая 2 

* Doe ned located. ] be absorbed indefinitely 

At saree aot efast cepta M 148.45 on sale of property ^ aft Deficits cannot 
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7 ouncil for consideration by 
nci at its January 1974 meeting. At its January 
1974 meeting, Council voted that the following amend- 
ments to the APA Bylaws be submitted to the mem. 
bership and the following revisions be made in Rules of 
Council: | 


ingly. 


- Article VII, Section 9. 


he Treasurer of the Association shall be a Member of the 

tion, elected by the Council of Representatives, fol- 
g nomination by the [Board of Directors] Nomina- 
Sang, Elections Committee of Council... . 


[Board of Directors] Nominations and Elections Com- 
[may nominate a single person for not 


€ of Council 
than one-third of the positions on any standing board 
mittee and the Board] Shall nominate at least two 


sons for [at least two-thirds of the positions] each posi- 
? be filled. j 


| 4 New Rule of Council. 


the 


Albert J. Aaronson 
Henry F. Adams 
Herbert M. Alexander 
Roy N. Anderson 
David Angell 
Clairette P. Armstrong 
Dennis J. Arp 
Adeline E. Babbitt 
Phyllis Bartelme 
Peter A. Bates 
Romney 0. Beckman 
Helen M. Beeler 
William W. Biddle 
Herbert С. Birch 
Matilda A. Birnbaum 
Carolyn A. Blackmer 
Lillian Blake 
Wesley P. Booman 
Dean R. Brimhall 


: shall also 
d by Co 
gered that 


owever, the 
g throu; 
Decor te 


6. New Rule of Council, 


30-6.9, Nominations to the Nominations and Elections Com- ^ 
mittee shall be by mail ballot distributed to members of _ 
Council. Each Council m 


nate two candidates for 


be nominated for each Vacancy chosen in order of total 
nominations received. 


Present Rules of Council would be renumbered accord- 


J. On August 28, during the Convention, the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Awards announced the APA Awards 
for Distinguished Scientific Contribution to Lee Je 
clions Committee of Council . . . . Cronbach, Brenda Milner, an 
E The American Psychological Foundation's Gold Medal 

Award for 1973 was given to Harry F. Harlow. The 

Foundation's awards for Distinguished Contributions to 

Education in Psychology were presented to. James E, 

Maas and Frank Joseph McGuigan. The Foundation’s 

National Media Award was given to Gerald Jonas, for 

his two-part series entitled “Visceral Learning" which ^ 
` appeared in the New Vorker magazine. David Wechsler 
received APA's Distinguished Professional Contribu- 
tion Award. Conrad L. К. 
winner of the Distin; 


guished Contribution for Applica- 
tions in Psychology A 


ward. 


K. The following report of membership changes dur- 
ing the year is presented as part of the report of the 
Membership Committee. 


1. The Board of Directors elected 1,929 new Mem- 
bers and 977 new Associates, as of January 1, 1974, 
Whose names were repo 
gist, 1974, 29, 135-145, 
were transferred to Member Status as of January 1, 
1974 (American Psychologist, 1974, 29, 146-147). 


2. The Association was informed of the deaths of 
following 158 members during the period November 
10, 1972, through November 30, 1973: 


ember will be allowed to nomi 1 
each vacancy, Three persons will 


D 


d Benton J. Underwood. 


raft was named the first - 


rted in the American Psycholo- 
In addition, 346 Associates 


Kenneth H. Brookshire 
Mary C. Burch 
Harold W. Burk 
Dallas E. Buzby 
L. Wayne Campbell 
Sam Lewis Campbell 
Leonard Carmichael 
Dwight W. Chapman, Jr. 
Augusta S. Clay 
Joseph A. Cobb 
Rena D. Collier 
Edgar E. Daniels 
Charlotte del Solar 
Roy A, Doty 
Charles I. Doyle 
G. Carey Drakeford 
Linda Kay Dreisbach 
Ralph E. Dunford 
Shirley Elbert 


Erwin A. 
- Alfred Farau 
-Stanley L. Fong 


E 


Lula B. Ford 
Benjamin S. Gantz 
Iva C. Gardner 
Henry E. Garrett 
John G. Gavazzi 
Leon Geisler 

Billie D. Gibbons 
Haim G. Ginott 
Clarence M. Gittens 
Wallace Gobetz 
Irving B. Goodman 
Warren C. Gott 

Earl E, Graham 
Searles A. Grossman. 
Lenore S. Gruen 

Ray C. Hackman 

C. Larry Hagen 
Dorothy Kern Hallowell 
Robin H. Harris 

B. P. Gill Helring 
Robert L. Hobson 
Clementina K. Hollenberg 
Jules D. Holzberg 
Max Horkheimer 
Earl J. Janda 

Bill L. Kell 

Mabel С. Kemmerer 
"Thomas W. Kennelly 
Grace H. Kent 
Newell С. Kephart 
Rafi Z. Khan 

Forrest A. Kingsbury 
John E. Klingensmith 
William H. Knapp 
Herbert J. Larson 
Darrell E. Latham 
James N. Lauber 
David A. Leach 
Daniel S. Lehrman 
Gloria Ladieu Leviton 
Louis W. Lewellyn 
Don Lewis 

Bernard H. Light 
Edward A. Lincoln 
Thayne M. Livesay 
Herbert E. Lucy 
Anita F. Lyons 
Philip D. Maimon 
Thomas P. Makres 
Elizabeth M. Maloney 
John H. Mariano 
Donald G. Marquis 
Helen Matthews 
Peter R. Mattis 
Robert A. McCleary 
Mary McGrath 

John T. Metcalf 


Elizabeth F. Moller 
George L. Morris _ 
Lowell J. A. Nelson 
Edna R. Oswalt 
Llewelyn A. Owen 
Emile В. Painton 
Helen K. Pancerz 
Edward T. Parsons 
Richard Е. Paulson 
A. J. Pellettieri 
Dorothy C. Perkins 
Lois J, Porter 
Stanley D. Porteus 
Steve Pratt 

Samuel J. Prensky 
John W. Purcell 
Harvey Queen 
Gregory Razran 
Homer B. Reed 
Richard A, Regan 
Melvin G. Rigg 
John C. Ringwald 
Arthur Harold Roberts 
Esther Katz Rosen 
Roy W. Ross 

Mark Rudnick 

Robert J. Russell 
Mildred W. Saupe 
Peter E. Schellenberg 
George E. Schlesser 
Diana Brody Schoen 
Emanuel K. Schwartz 
Harry Sherman 
Samuel G. Simpson 
Janet I. Smith 

John Frederick Souza 
5. Smith Stevens 
Barbara S. Stewart 
George P. Stone 
Vincent Tempone 
Elbert C. Thoroman 
J. Edward Todd 
Donald T. Tomblen 
George C. Turner 
Edward S. Underwood 
Warren P. Van Pelt 

C. Nicholas Vardack 
Clara N. Voos 

S. Rains Wallace 
Melvin H. Weinberg 
Sheila B. Weinberg 
Livingston Welch 
Alexander G. Wesman 
Marion L. Williams 
Don Winfield 

Robert C. Wingfield 
Ellen C. Wolf 

Jesse Zizmor 
Theodore E. Zurett 


. 3. The Board of Directors accepted the resigna- 
tions of the following 820 members, between November 
10, 1972, and November 30, 1973, of which 547 were 
9n the basis of nonpayment of dues: = 


Robert P. Abelson 
Samuel M. Abramson 
Martin H. Acker 
Madeleine Adamczyk 


Diane S. Adams 
Joseph J. Adelman 
Joel W. Adkins 
Freida B. Alderman 


David C. Anderson 
John D. Andrews 
Rawley R. Angerstein 
William A. Anthony 
Shifra Arazi 

John C. Armstrong 
Ross O. Armstrong 
Albert J. Aschenbrenner 
Sarah H. Ashman 
Robert J. Ashmore 
William R. Atkinson 
Elizabeth S. Backman 
Marjorie B. Bahnson 
K. Dale Bailey 
Robert L. Baird 
Thomas J. Banta 
Mario Barillas 
David J. Barker 
Louis B. Barnes 
Mary A. Baron 
Valerie T. Baron 
Malcolm E. Bass 
William H. Batchelder 
Walcott H. Beatty 
Michael Е. Bechely 
xe ы 
Anne G. Beck 
Thomas N. Beckish 
John R. Beery 

John R. Belton 

Terry А. Benline 
Carson M. Bennett 
Werner Berg 

Barry D. Berger 
Else-Lill Berglund 
Jorge E. Berrios 
Leander W. Binna 
Florence W. Birkemeyer 
Helen M. Bishop 
Perry Black 

Kenneth H. Blood 
Richard H. Bloomer 
Gerald R. Bodelson 
Marc H. Boesen 
Ellen A. Bohrer 
Jerry N. Boone 

John M. Booth 
James Carl Borg 
Robert Bornstein 
Whitfield S. Bourisseau 
Мах Edward Bowen 
Libbie B. Bower 
Richard W. Boyd 
Richard J. Boylan 
William A. Bradley 
Dana H. Bramel 
Frederick J. Bremner 
Bernard J. Breslaw 
Lawrence J. Brick 
Charles M. Briley 
Arthur К. Brintnall 
Elizabeth G. Brody 
Reginald B. Bromiley 
Jack William Bronfeld 


"wn 
Ellen Brown 
Ruth A. Brown 

Wade L. Brown 

Patrick B: Bruder 

Helen N. Brush 

Robert N. Bryan 

Grace E. Budahn 

Ruth M. Buescher 

Louise C. Bullock 

Henderson G. iBurns 

Pearl Р. Burns 

Gary S. Burstein 

Blanche O. Bush 

Lynn R. Caldwell 

Richard Е, Canavan ў 
Eda M. Cano 

Lillian C. Canter 

Robert J. Carlton 

Arthur Courtney Caspary 

Gerald J. Cecere 

Jae-Ho Cha 

Jean F. Chambers 

Ridgely W. Chambers 

Nicholas H. Charney 

Mei F. Cheng У 
Kao-Liang Chow 

Paul R. Christensen 
Conrad Chyatte 

Genevieve T. Clapp 

Elmer J. Clark 

William C. Clegg ij 
Theodore Clevenger i 
Dean J. Clyde 
Beatrix Cobb. 
Raymond Cochrane 
Kevin A. Cody ] 
Harry B. Cohen Ё 
Spurgeon N. Cole 
Charles F. Combs 
Eleanor S. Connelly 
Donald W. Conover 
Marcia Cooper 

John D. Copp 

John D. Corbit 

James W. Cozy, Jr. 
Morris L. Crawford 
Thomas H. Cremer 
Barry D. Crites 

James G, Crosby 

Geza А. Csapo 

James V. Cuff 

Stephen J. Cummings 
Robert Р. Cunningham 
Marion E. Cupp 
Robert H. Curnutt 
Jeanette Cutts 

John I. Dalland 
Joseph L.-Daly 

Terry C. Daniel 

John C. David 

Ida F. Davidoff 

John R. Davis 
‘Chauncey M. Dayton 
John Henry Deagle 
Walter L. Deemer 
James W. Degan 
Lloyd A. Delude 
Florence Demont 
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| [s | 
"Магу C. Donohue 
Robert N. Dorsey 
nna G. Douglas 


irlen D, Federer 
Charles A, Fenwick 
Walter D. Fenz 
Richard J. Ferber 


oseph W, Ferrara ^ 
Beverly Beryl Ferris 
Frank Н. Finch. 
Stephanie F, Fine 
аш Finkel 


Abies W. Faust 


1 D. Frankel 
. Judith P: Frankmann 
Wilbur K. Frederickson 
Leslie R. Fricke 
Ruth Z. Friedkin 
Dov Friedlander 
Ferdinand J. Fritzky 
Abraham Froehlich 
Byron E. Fulk 
Donald E. Fuller 


Lewis Gantwerk 

Leo Ganz 

John Gardner 
"Меп J. Gaskill 


` Jean Gaudreau 


William О. Gay ` 


< Dorothy Е. Gehrke 


Peter J. Geiwitz 


_ Luther C. Gilbert 


Ray W. Gilbert 

. Lloyd Gilden 
Eugene Giles 
Henry B. Gillen 
Ury M. Gluskinos 
Bernardine Goebel 
Alfred M. Goetschius 
Alan D. Goldberg 
Mary Goldworth 
Byron Neil Golie 
Daniel M. Goodacre 
Helen D. Gordon 
Felix С. Gotschalk 
Barbara Steffens Graham. 
Daniel W. Graham 
Grace Cone Grantham 
Judith A. Gray 
Karen M. Green 
Leonard R. Green 
Mary J. Green 
Susan Greenberg 
Ronald R. Greene 
Eugene T. Grembowicz 


. Loren Grey 


Sheila K. Grgin 
Robert E. Grifün 
Jesse W. Grimes 
John O. Grimmett 
David Earl Groom 
James W. Guidmond 
Elizabeth C. Guy 
Kenneth U. Hackney 
Nancy K. Hagerty 
John Edward Halvotson 
John J. Hanitchak 
Harley M. Hanson 
Maury M, Haraway 
Gherry E. Harding 
Curtis D. Hardyck 
Pat G. Harkins 
Grady E. Harlan 
Irene E, Harms 
John J. Harold 
Esther M. Harrison 
Gary L. Hart 
Susan Harter 
Ethel N, Hartzler 
Roscoe W, Harward 
David G. Hays 
Grace M. Heider 
Martin І. Heinstein 
Raymond H. Henjum 
Emily W. Herbert 
Audell Herndon 
Austin C, Herschberger 
Leonard Hersher 


` Alice B. Hiat 
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Carole B. Hoadley 
Gerald J. Hodson 
Norma Hoffman 
Thomas P. Hogan 
David K. Hogberg 
Wayne B. Holder 
Regis Holland _ 
Frank J. Holmes 
Fred K. Honigman 
Cornelius M. Horgan 
Bernard Horowitz 
William H. Hossick 
Herbert W. Houghton 
Dorothy Houseman 
Donald E. Hovey 
Kay Howard 
John F. Howell 
Dorothy K. Howerton 
Donald P. Hoyt 
James A. Huddy 
Archie E. Hudson 
George P. Huff 
John F. Hurst 
John A. Hylton 
Bernard Hyman 
George A. Hyry 
Marion W. Irwin 
Adelaide Jablonsky 
Lawrence W. Jaffe 
Harry M. Jagoda 
Roland G. Jarka 
Charlene D. Jarvis 
Joseph Robert Jenkins 
Lucille Jenks 
Mary Anne L, Jerome 
William M. Job 
Autrey B. Johnson 
Jacqueline R. Johnson 
Lucille I. Johnson 
Yvonne E. Johnson 
Bill Frank Jones 
Donal S. Jones 
Marvin C. Jones 
Robert L. Jones 
Clay Jorgensen 
Dorothy S. Jorstad 
Stanley Joseph 
Walter C. Joseph 
Purushottam Joshi 
Dennis М. Joy | 
Francine D. Juhasz 
Dale W. Kaess 
Hugh R. Kailan 
Peter K. Kaiser 
Gillray L. Kandel 
Lawrence E. Kanous 
Henry S. Kao 
Lia Kapelis _ 
Bert Kaplan 
Val E. Karan 
Arnold Е. Kaufman 
Thomas Kavazanjian 
Karl E. Keefer 
Mary S. Kelbley 
Mary J. Kelley 


gi. 1 
Joseph E. Kilgore 
Daniel P. Kimble 
Frank S. King 
John A. King 
John D. King 
Phillip Kingsley 
Donald F. Kirby 
Franklin D. Kirby 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
Mary V. Klavon 
Bernard Klein 


Joseph Kleinman 
James Aaron Kline 

Linda V. Kline E. 
Alan Е, Knoll 


Gerald L. Knutson 
Jane Q. Koenig 
Richard A. Komm 5 
William E. Konrad © E 
Leonard B. Kornreich К 
Peter L. Kosof Й 
Margaret L, Kramer ET 
Paul E. Kreider 
Mary A. Krider 
Sunnan Kubose 
Solomon Kugelmass 
Rondeau G. Laffitte, Jr 
James T. Laird ў 
Richard A. Lake 
Donald Wayne Lamb 
T. K. Landauer n 
Edward Landy m. 
Robert D. Lane [s 
William J. Lanier 
Ruth E. Latin 
Jeanne A. La Torre 
Louis Lauro 
Robert J. Lavallee 
Viola W. Leahy 
Robert E. Lecher 
Bruce T. Leckart 
Fred T. Lee 
William M. Lee 
F. F. Lefever Ч 
Shirley L. Lemeshnik m 
Eugene A. Levitt B 
Joel J. Levitz 
David M. Levy 
Dorothy G. Lewis 
James N. Lewis 
J. C. R. Licklider 
Howard W. Light 
Daniel R, Lilie 
James B. Lingwall 
Ruth A. Lipsky 
James D. Lisle 
Martin S. Livingston 
Thomas R. Long 
‘Charles L. Longueil 
Leo A. Lorenzo 
William M. Lothrop 
Doman Lum 
Robert C. Lumpkin 
Elizabeth L. Lundborg, 
Dean R. Lusienski 
Barbara Lynn 
Grayson C. MacAndrew 


_ James M. MacDougall 
` Howard L. Madden 
George Magakis, Jr. 
5. Adam Maher 
Michael J. Maley 
John B. Mallonee 
Marguerite Malm 
Helge H. Mansson 
Marilyn M. Mantay 
Robert L. Marchbanks 
Lillian A. Marcus 
Charles J. Marino 
Norman N. Markel 
Robert L. Marrone 
Nancy K. Mason 
Leonard Matin 
August J. Mauser 
David M. McArthur 
Frederick J. McDonald 
Ruth L. McDonough 
Thomas C. McFadden 
Kathryn G. McGrath 
John М. McGrew 
Catherine Gorshe 
McGuinnes 
Boyd J. McKelvain 
Clarence L. McKelvie 
Hugh S. McKenzie 
Cameron K. McKinley 
« Kenneth R. McKinnon 
Gerald W. McLaughlin 
John P. McLaughlin 
Samuel C. McLaughlin 
Helen B. McMurray 
О. Joy McNamara 
Theodore T. McNelly 
Flora Marie Meredith 
Barton P. Meyers 
Frank Meyers 
Perry C. Meyers 
Robert E. Meyers 
Herbert J. Michelson 
David T. Miles 
Frank E. Milhollan 
Carroll H. Miller 
Helen Elizabeth Miller 
James O. Miller 
La Rue H. Miller 
Paula E. Miller 
Gary D. Mitchell 
John J. Mitchell 
Wilfred M. Mitchell 
Audrey U. Mivelaz 
Howard Moltz 
Gary T. Montgomery 
Anita L. Mooney 
Thomas J. Moore 
Donald F, Moores 
William F. Moorhouse 
Rose B. Moran 
R. E. Morgenstern 
Charles J. Morris 
Eugene Morris 
John B. Morris 
Olive Mortison 
John R. Morton 
William T. Moss 
Carol S, Motanky 
Guy U. Motanky 
Kenneth S. Moxey 


Sandra О. Mullenaner _ 
Kay C. Murray 
Joan Barbara Muser 
C. Leonard Muskin 
Dennis R. Musselman 
Marilyn Mutchnik 
Mary A. Nagel 
Sylvain Nagler 
Thomas J. Nagy 

M. Mike Nawas 
Daniel C. Neale 

Ted Nelson 

Allan Netick 

Myrne B. Nevison 
Parley W. Newman 
Donald G. Newton 
John R. Nichols 
Stanley W. Niehaus 
Willa Norris 

Robert B. O'Brien 
William J, O'Brien 
William Leo O'Connell, Jr. 
John Richard O'Connor 
Virgil J. O'Connor 
Clifford R. O'Donnell 
James E. Oliver 
Edwin H. Olson 
David George O'Neil 
Jacob S. Orleans 
Michael E. Orme 
John R. Ostanski 
Wesley H. Osterberg 
Robert F. Ostermann 
Leon S. Otis 
Cynthia 5. Otten 
Wayne R. Otto 
Marion C. Outhit 
Robert L, Overing 
William B. Oxford 
Elliott H. Palefsky 
Francisco Palomo 
Elpis D. Patrinakou 
Mary A. Pecoraro 
James D, Pecsok 
Duilio T. Pedrini 
Fred E. Peifley 
Bruce H. Peppin 
Charles T. Perkins 
Sanford H. Pesner 
Cameron R. Peterson 
Helen S. Peterson 
Lewis F. Petrinovich 
Luella E. Pettigrew 
Jack C. Pflugrath 
Jane Phillips 

Keith D. Pierce 
James D. Pietrangeli 
Gene G. Pittman 
Rod Plotnik 
Lawrence P. Podgorski 
Dorothy M. Pollock 
Charles D. Polson 
Dorothy L. Postman 
Juanita T. Powell 
Robert F, Powloski 
Micha S. Prather 
Bruno Preilowski 
Joan L. Prentice 
Janet R. Pressman 
Paul Prevetta 


Sam Rabinovitch 
Lee Rainwater 
Robert L, Raisler _ 
James С. Ramsay — 
Bernard D, Rapaport 


Rowena T. Rathbone _ 


Rollo R. Rathfelder 
Arthur S. Reber 0 
Percy C. Reed 0 
Gerald M. Reicher 
Gary W. Reighard 
Ismar Reiter 
Michael Reiter 
Leeta Т. Renwick — 
Robert H. Ressler 


Brenda D. Reynolds | j 


J: B. Reynolds 
Berna F, Richards 
Orville R, Richardson 
Ellen Ann Ripish 
Robert J. Ripke 
Sheilia Ripke ` 
Benbow F. Ritchie 
Carl J. Ros 


Sam Saltzer 
` Rex Samuel. 

David Sandler 
Frank А. Saunders — 
Robert M. Savidge 
Vernon H. ег 


Phyllis W. Schmidt 
Jerome M. Schneck 
Terrence E. Schomburg 
Martin B. Schrank 
Robert F. Schuckert 
Carol A, Schulman 
Ruthann M. Schwartz 
Don A. Schweitzer 
Julius Segal 

Elaine L. Selby 

Lucien R. Sellet 

Cord B. Sengstake 
Ronald G, Setterington 


Ronald L. Sexton 
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Sydelle S. Shapiro 
Barry Sharon ! 
Bert L, Sharp 
Charles A. Sharp 
Marion F, Shaycoft 
Richard W. Shearman 
Muriel I. Sheldon 
Marian B. Sherman 
Charles P, Shimp 
Miriam L. Shrifte 
Paul L. Shriver 
Stephen A. Shry 
Denis J. Shumate 
Albert W. Silver 
Hyman Silver 
Anthony W. Silvestro 


. Roger I. Simon 


О. Suthern Sims 
James R. Skeen 
Theodore M. Skolnik 
Lionel Slater 

Ralph J. Slattery 
Alec J. Slivinske 
Anne Mary Smith 
Beverly V. Smith 
Catherine W, Smith 
Edgar А. Smith 
Virginia J. Smith 
Peer Soelberg 
Francis L. Sonday 
Kenneth C. Spatz 
Saul M. Sprung 
Roger W. Squier 

L. Alan Sroufe 
Rudolf H. Stahlberg 
Joel Stark 

Sidney Stark 

James E. Stary 
Glenn F. Stauffer 
Russell G, Stauffer 
Barry Edward Stein 
Jacob J. Stein 
Leonard Steinberg 
Mary E. Stephenson 
Clara B, Stewart 
Glen Е, Stice 

Ruth Т. Storey 
Peter H. Strudwick 
Everett W. Stude 
Ruth В, Suggs — 
Roger Raymond Sundling 
Emeliza Swain 

Don L. Swickard 
Murphy J. Sylvest 
Emmi Szorenyi 
Hasan Tan 

Charles T, Tart 
Sandra T. Tatem 
Frank W, Taylor 
H. Augustus Taylor 
Leslie В. Taylor 
Marianne Teich 


' Peter Н. Ten Eyck 


James S. Terwilliger 
Karl E. Thaller 
Donald B. Thomas 
Dorothy M. Thompson 
Joseph B. Thompson 
Kenneth F. Thomson 
Gerald B. Thornton 
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Henry Tjahjono 
heldon S. Tobin 
Karen P. Todd 
Jerome J. Tognoli 
James T. Townsend 
_ Frederick W. Trabold 
- Leroy E. Train 
— Wonderful A. Trembly 
Thomas J. Triggs 
Roland G. Troemel 
. Paul F. Trudeau 
Margaret P. Trujillo 
James B. Trump 
.. James J. Tschudy 
- Donald A. Tucker 
5 James A. Turman 
` Frederick T. Tyler 
. George E. Uhlig 
Nancy Ann Unwin 
.. Muriel Uprichard 
William O. Uraneck 
. Richard Harold Usher 
Ruth W. Vanmeter 
‘Charles J. Versacci 
Frank J. Vilardo 
Jack Per Vognsen 
- Anton C, Voorhoeve 
Thomas Vris 
David Wachstock 
Muriel W. Wagner 
Carole C. Wahler 
Hardy L. Wahlgren 
Merlin W. Wahlstrom. 
E. Lynn Waldrip 
Susan R. Walen 
Gene A. Wallar 
Gary C. Walters 
= Louis L. Walters 
-.. Kenneth L. Wapnick 
І. Scott Ward 
David V. Warren 
ı William У, Watkins 
Donivan J. Watley 
Donald T. Watson 
John S. Watson 
Jean С. Watts 
W. Dwight Webb 
Frances К. Webster 
Paul L. Weene 
Gerald М. Wehmer 


4. The following 39 members have been reinstated: 


Sylvia Altman 
Marcella V. Baldwin 
Albert B. Blankenship 
Angelo Bolea 

Cecil W. Burns 

John M. Butler 
Eugene Cash 

Augusta S. Clay 
Evelyn B. Darrell 
William R. Dodson 
Cornelia A. Doty 
Veronika Engelhardt-Grimm 
Margaret F, Estep 
John H. Feamster 
Adam Fikso 
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Allan R. Weinstock 
Morton W. Weir 
Norman T. Welford 
Robert A. Wendorf 
Regina H. Westcott 
Robert J. Wherry 
Charles M. Whipple 
Albert J. Whitehurst 
James R, Whitman 
Charles H. Wickersham 
David A. Wicklund 
Randall J. Widener 
Marvel J. A. Widmayer 
William M. Wiest 
Charles F. Williams 
Charles H. D. Williams 
Charlotte L. Williams 
David L. Wilson 

Grace O. Wilson 

Erik K. Winslow 
Harvey D. Winston 
Robert S. Witte 

Jerry C. Wofford 
Morton K. Wolf 
Maxine Wolfe 
Annelary G. Wolff 
Michael Wolff 

John E. Wood 

Lila M. Wood 

James R. Woodward 
Richard L. Woolston 
Murray S. Work 
Richard E. Worthington 
Carroll J. Wright 

John H. Wright 

Keith C. Wright 
Donald H. Wykoff 
Louise Wylan 

George A. Xydis 

Roy S. Yamahiro 
Martin Yanis 

Nicholas Yarmoshuk 
Francis A. Yeandel 
Shu-jen Huang Yen 
Mary B. Yorton 

George C. Zahl 

Allen C. Zechowy 
Glenn D. Zohner 
Laszlo L, Zukmann 


Homer L. Gammill 
Edith S. Gasser 
William E. Gaymon 
Mymon Goldstein 
Frank J. Gorman 
Edward J. Green 
Ruth B. Haber 
Walter К. Hill 
Ralph R. Hoepfner 
Rochelle K. Kainer 
Lorne M. Kendall 
Robert D. Kerns 
Charles A. Kluge 
Robert F. Kronemeyer 
Leonard A. Licht 


Marti Ме 

Henry Curtis Patey 
Stanton D. Plattor 
Herbert W. Sammons 


5. The following 174 Members and Fellows have 


‘Florence S 


eaman | 
Lee B. Sechrest 
Bernard D, Starr 


Mary E. Wickman 


been transferred to dues-exempt status: 


Leon P. Addis 
Frances S. Alexander 
Doris T. Allen 
Robert М. Allen 
Thelma S. Alper 
Charlotte Н. Altman 
Louise Bates Ames 
Anne Anastasi 

Alice F. Angyal 
Albert D. Annis 
Rowena R. Ansbacher 
Helen Appeldoorn 
Dorothy M. Barrett 
Hubert P. Beck 
Garret L. Bergen 
Constance C. Berry 
Sidney W. Bijou 
Reign H. Bittner 
Emerson F. Blodgett 
Merl E. Bonney 

H. D. Bouman 
Robert L. Brigden 
Richard B. Brooks 
Thelma E. Brown 

C. G. Browne 
Robert H. Bruce 
Wendell R. Carlson 
Wilton P. Chase 
William K. C. Chen 
Weston R. Clark 
Walter V. Clarke 
Beulah C. Compton 
Quin F. Curtis 

Neil M. Daniels 
Robert N. Davenport 
Paul C. Davis 
Bonnye Deal 

Frank A. DePhillips 
Florence Diamond 
David H. Dingilian 
Joseph F. Downing 
Charles I. Doyle 
Wendell S. Dysinger 
Louise Omwake Eckerson 
George L. Fahey 
Leona Mae Failor 
Miriam Faries 
Joseph Feuerburgh 
Glen Finch 

Warren G. Findley 
Charles P. Fonda 
George Forlano 

M. J. Freeman 
Homer L. Gammill 
John V. Gilmore 
Henriette T. Glatzer 
Tom J. Gorham 
Florence E. Gray 
Paul C. Greene 
Dorothy Park Griffin 
Elizabeth P. Hagman 


Calvin S. Hall 
Sidney L. Halperin 
Forrest S. Hamilton 
Roy M. Hamlin 
Kathryn L. Hattell 
LaBerta Hattwick 
Melvin S. Hattwick 
Richard H. Henneman 
Harry W. Hepner 
Doris N. Hess 
Joseph C. Heston 
Vivian H. Hewer 
Conwell D. Higgins 
Edgar J. Hinkel 
Jacob L. Hirning 
Marshal S. Hiskey 
Francis W. Irwin 
Nathan Israeli 
Louise Snyder Johnson 
Donald Е, Kempton 
Ruth С. Kimball 
Franklin H. Knower 
Morris Kransdorf 
Philip E. Kraus 
Charles R, Langmuir 
George Lapidus 

C. H. Lawshe 

Nettie H. Ledwith 
Mary M. Lee-Street 
Lawrence J. Lennon 
Rensis Likert 

Donah B. Lithauer 
Norman M. Locke 
G. Townsend Lodge 
Edith Lord 

John C. G. Loring 
James L. MacKay 
Harry С. Mahan 

I. Leon Maizlish 
Glenn C. Martin 
Edmund P. Marx 
Frieda H. McCollom 
Mary T. McDade 
Ross McFarland 
William McGehee 
William B. McKean 
Fred McKinney 
Walter J. McNamara 
Arthur W. Melton 
Ramona Messerschmidt 
Jack E. Meyers 
Gregory A. Miller 
Edward A. Monaghan 
Paul G. Murphy 
Lester №. Myer 
Helen Nahm 

Helen M. Nelson 
Theodore M. Newcomb 
Ralph W. Ogan 

Jay L. Otis 

H. Robert Otness 


Helen Pallister 
‘Leighton R. Palmerton 
L.A. Pennington 
Frances C. Perce 

Keith J. Perkins 
Nicholas H. Pronko 
Edward T. Raney 
Dorothy Ransom 
Lester N. Recktenwald 
Harold J. Reed 

T. W. Reese 

M. Gertrude Reiman 
Jesse B. Rhinehart 
Glenn W. Rieman 
Harry N. Rivlin 

Elsa E. Robinson 
Peggy Rodgers 

Priscilla Ayres Rodgers 
Н, Rogosin 

Verity M. Ross 
Howard L, Roy 
Audrey S. Schumacher 
William C. Schwarzbek 
Pauline S. Sears 

Robert R. Sears 

Louise B. Seronsy 


NAME 


Bernard W. Agranoff 
J. Stanley Ahmann 
Murray Alpert 
William E. Amos 
Norman H. Anderson 
F. Elton Ash 

Paul B. Baltes 


Gerald V. Barrett 
Henry B. Biller 
Sidney J. Blatt 
Gordon H. Bower 
William E. Broen, Jr. 
James H. Bryan 
Leonard S. Cahen 
Bartell W. Cardon 
Paul W. Caro 
Loretta K. Cass 
Calvin D. Catterall 
June E. Chance 

Jack M. Chinsky 

Ira S. Cohen 

Burns B. Crookston 
James Henry Davis 
Sanford J. Dean 

Jan D. Duker 
Norman S. Endler 
Alan N. Epstein 

- Frank H. Farley 
Myron A, Fischl 
Peter G. Fotiu 

Alan Frankel 
Morton P, Friedman 
Graham V. Goddard 
Steven G. Goldstein 
J. Richard Hackman 
Marian D. Hall 


Bennett Shimp 
Mary Louise Shire 
Elsa M. Siipola 
B. F. Skinner 
Harry W. Smallenburg 
George Horsley Smith - 
Richard T. Sollenberger 
George S. Speer 

Ralph B. Spence 
Chalmers Б. Stacey 
Irving R. Stone 
Herman №. Stuart 
George R. Thornton 
Adrian Tieleman 
William M. Treverton 
Alfred F. Trout 

Hans Wallach 

Frederick A. Whitehouse 
Walter H. Wilke 

Edith Wladkowsky 
Ralph R. Wolf 

Beatrice N. Wolfson 
Paul Woodring 

Asahel D. Woodruff 

J. Lewis Yager 


6. Council elected the following 94 Members to 
the status of Fellow, effective January 1, 1974, on 
nomination of the divisions listed: 


DIVISION 


Physiological and Comparative 

Educational 

Clinical 

Public Service 

Experimental 

Public Service 

Developmental, Adult 
Development and Aging 

Industrial and Organizational 

Developmental 

Clinical 

Experimental 

Clinical 

Personality and Social 

Evaluation and Measurement 

School 

Military 

Clinical 

School 

Clinical 

Community 

Teaching 

‘Counseling ы 

Personality and Social 

Clinical 

School 

Clinical : 

Physiological and Comparative 

Educational 

Military 

School 

Rehabilitation 

Experimental 


Physiological and Comparative > 


Clinical i 
Industrial and Organizational 
School 


H. Heath» 


ouglas 
Robert V. Heckel 


[ess 
Bartley G. Hoebel 
Durand Е. Jacobs _ 
Marceline E. Jaques 
Homer H. Johnson 
Norman Kaplan | 
Bertram P. Karon 
Edward S. Katkin 
Lloyd Kaufman 


Abraham К. Korman | 
Merton S. Krause — — 
Nadine M. Lambert 
Eric Levita ——— 
Robert Lee Linn 
Howard В. Lyman ~ 
Pavel Machotka - 


ld R. Patterson 
Donald R. Peterson - 
E. Lakin Phillips 
Sherm n Raffel 
Julian 


Rappaport 
Martin Reiser 
-Ralph M. Reitan 
A. Michael Rossi 
Herman C. Salzberg 
Gilbert Sax 


h M. Scandura 
Max S. Schoeffler — 
William Seeman 
Jerry Sepinwall 
Raymond R. Shrader 
Gerald Н. Shure 
Noel W. Smith 
George Soloyanis 
“Martin G. Staiman 
‘Donald J. Stedman 
Bonnie R. Strickland 


Sigmund Tobias 

Ina C. Uzgiris : 
Allen V. Williams, Jr. 
George №. Wright 
Herbert H. Zaretsky 


-7. The following 169 


the APA, were elected to 
indicated: _ 


NAME 
Henry E. Adams 


_ Leonard W. Allen 


- Evaluation and Measurement — 


- Clinical 


State Association Affairs 
Physiological and Comparative 
Rehabilitation y 
Rehabilitation е 
Personality and Social 
Consulting 
Psychotherapy 
Personality and Social 
Experimental 
Evaluation and Measurement, —— 
Personality and Social, (o 
Clinical ў 
Industrial and Organizational 


School 
Clinical VES 
Evaluation and Measurement — 
State Association Affairs y 
Psychology of the Arts 
Evaluation and Measurement — 
Military 
Personality and Social 
Evaluation and Measurement 
Teaching A 
-Engineering 
Counseling 
Counseling 
Rehabilitation 
. Military 
Clinical 
Clinical 
Psychotherapy Y 
State Association Affairs 
‘Community 
Consulting 
Clinical a4 
Public Service 
General 


Evaluation and Measurement, 
Educational " 
Educational 
Engineering 
Clinical 
Psychopharmacology 
State Association Affairs 
Personality and Social 
History 4 
Public Service 
Clinical n 
Developmental Í 
Personality and Social, 
Clinical 
Educational 
Developmental 
State Association Affairs 
Rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation 


~ 


persons, already Fellows of 
Fellow status in the divisions 2 
a 


DIVISION 


Consulting n 
Public Service ATL 
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William P. Angers 
William H. Angoff 
Philip Ash 

Robert A. Baker 

Allan G. Barclay 
Dorothy M. Barrett 
Wayne Н, Bartz 

Ernst G. Beier 

Ledford J. Bischof 
Edward Blacker 
Seymour M. Blumenthal 
р Hedda Bolgar 

_ Stuart Boyd 

Douglas W. Bray 
Orville С. Brim 
Timothy C. Brock 

Lily Brunschwig 

F. Robert Brush 
- James F. Bugental 
f Aaron H. Canter 


. Hilding B. Carlson 

` Кае Carlson 

Peter L, Carlton 

_ Henry Chauncey 

Tsidor Chein 

Thomas Clifford 

Eugene A. Cogan 

Barry E. Collins 

` William E. Collins 

Natalie T. Darcy 

A E. . Robyn М, Dawes 
ES. oseph |G. Dawson 


E L. Denmark 


TEN 


Paul R. Dingman 
Michael Dinoff 
.. Herbert О. Dörken 
Roscoe A. Dykman 
_ J. Wilbert Edgerton 


TOM D. Eimas 
Albert Ellis 
Edwin A. Fleishman 
Uriel G. Foa 
Bertram R. Forer 
Marvin R. Goldfried 
Richard Gonzales 
Leonard V. Gordon 
Philip H. Gray 
Paul C. Greene 
- . Ralph Н. Gundlach 
Alice Gustav 
Marcia Guttentag 
Florence C. Halpern 
Frank J. Harris 
Frederick H. Heilizer 
Karl F. Heiser 
Mary Henle 
Richard H. Henneman 
William E. Henry 
Kenneth F. Herrold 
Albert N. Hieronymous 
Ernest R. Hilgard 
Ronald T. Hill 
Raymond H, Holden 
Kenneth I. Howard 
Raymond G. Hunt 
Thelma Hunt 
Ira Iscoe 
Carroll E. Izard 


Association Affairs 
School, Counseling 
Educational 
State Association Affairs 
State Association Affairs 
Teaching 
General 
General 
State Association Affairs 
General 
Public Service 
Hypnosis 
State Association Affairs 
General 
State Association Affairs 
Personality and Social 
General 
General 
Physiological and Comparative 
State Association Affairs 
Psychotherapy 
General 
Personality and Social 
General 
General 
State Association Affairs 
General 
‘Community 
Personality and Social 
Physiological and Comparative 
General 
General 
Hypnosis 
State Association Affairs 
General 
State Association Affairs 
State Association Affairs 
State Association Affairs 
Public Service, State 

Association Affairs 
Experimental 
State Association Affairs 
Engineering 
General 
State Association Affairs 
Personality and Social 
General, Experimental 
Educational 
General 
Rehabilitation 
State Association Affairs 
General 
Personality and Social 
State Association Affairs 
Military 
General 
State Association Affairs 
Psychology and the Arts * 
Experimental 
Community 
General 
Evaluation and Measurement 
State Association Affairs 
General 
Developmental 
Psychotherapy 
General 
State Association Affairs 
State Association Affairs 
Personality and Social 
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Alfred Jacobs 

Harry L. Jacobs 
Arthur R. Jensen 
Richard Jessor 
James S. Karslake 
James G. Kelly 
Charles A. Knehr 
Nathan Kogan 
Joseph T. Kunce 
Albert K. Kurtz 
Samuel B. Kutash 
Luciano L'Abate 
Howard Leventhal 
Leon H. Levy 

Helen B. Lewis 
Gardner Lindzey 
Lawrence W. Littig , 
Kenneth В. Little 
Lloyd H. Lofquist 
Joseph ‘Lyons 
Solomon Machover 
Beryce W. MacLennan 
Joseph M. Madden 
Salvatore R. Maddi 
George H. Mahl 
Melvin Manis 

Harry V. McNeill 
Paul W. McReynolds” 
Hyman Meltzer 
Frieda K. Merry 
Samuel J. Messick 
Harold Michal-Smith 
Kent S. Miller 
Wilbur Miller 

Clellan L. Morgan 
Robert B. Morton 
Ulric R. Neisser 
John Robert Newbrough 
Edward Newbury 
Joseph M. Notterman 
Charles E. Osgood 
Jay L. Otis 

Leslie Phillips 
Thomas F. A. Plaut 
Herbert C. Quay 
Henry D. Remple 
Jerome Н. Resnick 
Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina 
Klaus F. Riegel 
Bernard Е. Riess 
Bernard Rimland 
Alan Н. Roberts 
Robert Rosenthal 
Vin Rosenthal 
Duane M. Rumbaugh 
Salvatore Russo 

T. A. Ryan 

Kurt Salzinger 
Bernard Saper 

K. Warner Schaie 

C. Winfield Scott 
Saleem A. Shah 

Leo Shatin 

Lewis J. Sherman 
Edward Shulman 
Max Siegel 

Hirsch L. Silverman 
Leonard Small 

J. E. Keith Smith 
Kendon R. Smith 


"linical 
Clinical 
General 
Experimental 
Clinical 
General 
Public Service 
General 
General 
Rehabilitation 
General > 
State Association Affairs 
General 3 
General 
Clinical К 
State Association Affairs 
Experimental 

Personality and Social 
General 

General 

General 

State Association Affairs 
Clinical, Community. 
General P 
General / 
Psychotherapy 

General 

State Association Affairs 
General 

State Association Affairs 
General 

Developmental 

State Association Affairs 
State Association Affairs 
General 

General 

General 

General 

Clinical 

General 

General 

SPSSI 

State Association Affairs 
Community 

Public Service 
Developmental 

State Association Affairs - 
State Association Affairs | 
State Association Affairs 
Developmental 

State Association Affairs 
General = 
Hypnosis 

Clinical 

State Association Affairs 
Developmental 

‘General 

General 

Clinical 

State Association Affairs 
Evaluation and Measurement 
State Association Affairs ч 
Clinical 

Consulting 

State Association Affairs 
General 

State Association Affairs ' 
State Association Affairs | 
State Association Affairs — - 
General 
General 


- Fred E. Spaner 
George Speer 
Arthur W. Staats 
Ira M. Steisel 
Siegfried Streufert 
George Stricker 
Norman D. Sundberg 
James T. Tedeschi 
John W. Thibaut 
Ethel Tobach 

David K. Trites 
Charles A. Ullman 
William S. Verplanck 
Robert Weiss 

Walter Weiss 

George A. Wertheim 
Michael M. Wertheimer 
Robert 'G. Weyant 
Arthur N. Wiens 
Walter H. Wilke 
Martha H. Wilson 
William A. Wilson 
Logan Wright 
Wallace H. Wulfeck 
Frederick Wyatt 

Ruth C. Wylie 

Paul C. Young 


Philosophical 
Consulting 

General 

Developmental 
Philosophical 

State Association Affairs 
Community 

Personality and Social 
Personality and Social 
Physiological and Comparative 
Military 

Consulting 

State Association Affairs 
General 

General 

General 

Experimental 

General 

State Association Affairs 
State Association Affairs 
General 

General 

Clinical 

State Association Affairs 
Psychotherapy 

General 

State Association Affairs 


8. The following 50 new Members (M) and 35 new 
Associates, elected as of January 1, 1973, failed to con- 
firm their election by payment of initial dues: 


Barnett Addis (M) 

Rene Ahumada (M) 
Josephine D. Arasteh (M) 
Robert Asch 

Frank Michael Bagrash (M) 


Isaac Bolarinwa Balogun (M) 


Naomi R. Baumgarten 


Joyce L. Hoffspiegel 

Ralph M. Hogan (M) 

Elizabeth R. Hoke 

Lee Holland (M) 

Lawrence George Hrebiniak 
(M) 

Lawrence Jacobowitz 


Louis Charles Bernardoni (M) Barry L. Jacobs (M) 


James Lowe Bothwell (M) 
Richard C. Boutwell (M) 
Kerry William Bowen (M) 
Erica Paul Bressler (M) 
Stephen William Brown (M) 
Michael P. Browne 

Linda C. Budd 

Maximo Jose Callao (M) 
Ulku Camlibel 


George Willard Johnson (M) 
Sharon Ellen Kozich 
Thomas Patrick Lechowick 
William Curtis Leonard (M) 
Jerry Robert Levinson 
Karlen Ruth Lyons 

Barbara Z. Mallory 

Robert David Marx (M) 
Marilyn L. B. McConnell 


Benjamin Carl Carruthers (M)Peter Donald McLean (M) 


John Stephen Conklin 

Ellis Morgan Craig (M) 
Lawrence E, Dettweiler (M) 
Michael Patrick Emery (M) 
Gail Laurene Ensher (M) 
Sally Anne Felker (M) 


Philip George McLeod (M) 

Roger A. Meisenhelder 

Andrew Jackson Mills 

Hossein Molavi (M) 

William Herbert Moorcroft 
(M) 


Douglas Duane Friedrich (M) Abbas Motahari-Fard (M) 


James R. Fruge 
Richard D. Grant 
Frank August Green (M) 
William F. Greer; Jr. 
Michael O. Gross 

_ Margarita Guzman 
Lacy G. Hall (M) 
ES H. B. Hammerling 
Berta L. Hanley (M) 
Dennis E. Hanley (M) 
John H. Harper (M) 
Larry Hochhaus (M) 


Kathleen Golden Nadeau (M) 
Roger Dale Paige 

Tullio David Pitassi 

Leonard Hugh Reich (M) 
Herbert A. Rosefield, Jr. 
Dennis Runcie (M) 

Joseph Alva Russo (M) 
Michael C. Sabo 

Marion Anthony Sanchez (M) 
Joseph B. Schadeberg 
Michael J. Scher 

Larry W. Scherwitz 

Paula Louise Schiffer 


Robert David Stetten (M) 
William F. Tracy 

Ruth Eleanor Turner (M) 
John Lawrence VanDyke (M) 
Joseph H. Vaughn (M) 
Benjamin Wallace (M) 


Jeffrie J. Silverberg 
Lynn G. Smith 

William Р. Smotherman 
Diana Lynn Solar 

Jean Butler Stancil (M) 


L. Upon recommendation of the Membership Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors, Council voted that 
the following amendments to the APA Bylaws be sub- 
mitted to the membership: * 


1. Article II, Section 8. 


Associates who meet the standards for Member status will, 
upon application, [automatically] be advanced to Member 
on the January first next following the deadline date of 
application for such advancement. 


2. Article XVIII, Section 7. 


Any Fellow, Member, or Associate who has reached the es 


age of sixty-five and has been a member of the Association 
for at least twenty-five years, or, regardless of age or 
length of membership, who has been adjudged totally and 
permanently disabled, shall be exempt from further pay- 
ment of dues . . . . 


If the Bylaws amendment is adopted, Rules of Coun- d 


cil would specify that the determination of disability — 


would be by an employer or by the Social Security 
Administration. 


M. Upon recommendation of the Membership Com. _ ; 
mittee, the Board of Directors voted approval for Ше — 


issuance of certificates to Fellows, showing the year of © 
election. The Board voted, further, that current Fel- 
lows be asked whether or not they wish to receive a 
certificate, and authorized Central Office to establish 
procedures and prices, if any. 

N. Under New Business, at the Council's meeting on 
January 18-20, 1974, a motion was submitted by the 
Representative from Division 18 (Public Service) con- ~ 
cerning the establishment of a new class of membership 
for retired members. The motion was referred to the 
Membership Committee for consideration and recom- 
mendation to Council at the 1974 New Orleans meet- 

О. The APA Representative to the Scientific Man- 
power Commission has for some time reported to 
Council through the Education and Training Board. 
That Board felt that it would be more appropriate for 
the Representative to report through the Board of Di- 
rectors, inasmuch as the Ad hoc Committee on Human 
Resources is à committee of the Board of Directors. 
The Board of Directors concurred, and Council voted 
that Rule of Council 10-5.2 be amended accordingly. 

P. The Board of Directors received a request from 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence asking that APA consider increasing its contribu- 
tion to the support of the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission. APA's current contribution is $600. The 
Board postponed consideration of an increase until | 
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mation is available 


mission. 


Q. At its meeting on January 17, 1974, the Board of 
Directors voted to accept the recommendation of the 
Office of Programs and Planning and the Ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Human Resources that APA publish a 1975 
Biographical Directory, rather than a 1976 edition as 
voted earlier. It appeared that revenue from the 
initial publication of the Consolidated Roster for Psy- 
chology will not warrant the expense of collecting more 
nonmember data at this time. There will be a Mem- 
bership Register in 1974. It was recommended further 
that outside sources of funds be sought to support the 
future continuation of nonmember data collection and 
Statistical processing, with a study of the feasibility of 
publishing future consolidated rosters. 


R. At its meeting in June 1973, the Board of Di- 
rectors received an information report on the current 
status of negotiations with the Eastern Psychological 
Association and the Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion regarding the Possibility of APA assistance in 
placement activities at their regional meetings. EPA 
found its present operation sufficiently effective, and 


MPA reported that it was conducting a feasibility 
study. 


i 


. III. ETHICS, AND SOCIAL AND ETHICAL 
D RESPONSIBILITY 


A. At its meeting in February 1973, the Board of 
m directors received from the Committee on Scientific 
- nd Professional Ethics and Conduct (CSPEC) a 
Series of suggestions for amendments to the Bylaws, 

© the Rules and Procedures of CSPEC, and Rules of 
permit discretionary communica- 
f information by CSPEC about members against 
Whom charges have been filed. The proposed changes 
been checked with Arnold and Porter (APA's 
unanimously recommended by 
еу provide specifically for referral of com- 
plaints and information to state and regional psycho- 

- logical Associations; to licensing and certification 
boards, without request; and for release of formal 
Proceeding results to all со 
. complainants, members, 
cal associations, state lic 
and the American Boa 
Further, the Bylaws 


ported under II.A.3 
bership approved the 
ments to the Rules of C; 


on plans for the ion 


its nature likely to be goadin 
where BSERP believes APA 
places the staff liaj 
ficult position, 


Ju 
that BSERP should a 
Work of committees in 
of problems and issues 
channels. 


reclu le notifica 
permitted by the Association's Bylaws and 
and Procedures. 


2. Amend Rule 60-3.1 as follows: + 


In general, the Committee 
to the agencies listed in Ar 
the following: (a) the nature of the complaint; (b) | 
ethical principles involved; (c) the findings and гесо 
mendation of the Committee. Additional information се 


may furnish [upon req 
ticle X, Section 5 of the B; 


Office, the Board of Directors reviewed the initial 
periences of the new Board of Social and Ethi 
sponsibility for Psychology (BSERP) and its prol 
in establishing satisfactory working relationships w I 
staff. What is the role of Central Office staff mem 
working with a board or committee? Past Boards 
Directors and the present one have maintained 
principle that every Central Office staff member v 
for the Association as a whole and is responsible (o 
Executive Officer, Yet the staff member assigned 
i ust provide the support it nee 
effectively as possible. Problems arise when there: 
conflict between desires of a board or committee 
administrative practices in Central Office or ov 
policies of Council or the Board of Directors, At | 1 
the staff member must be an advocate for his board 
committee to the larger organization; at times he п 
remind the particular unit he assists that his activi 
are limited by other aspects of the organization. 
BSERP is unique with respect to its role as a mt 
tor of internal operations of APA as well as broad 
social and ethical problems. Moreover, BSERP is b 
g APA to action in a 
has been laggard. 
ison to BSERP in an especially 


In further discussion of BSERP at its meeting 
пе 1973, the Board of Directors expressed the 
ccept the responsibility for. 
its area, as well as consideratio 
referred to it through the 


discrimination policies of vendors to APA and voted to 
request the Executive Officer to communicate our con- 
cerns to other Washington-based scientific societies and 
to explore joint actions. BSERP had not yet developed 
criteria for what constitutes "essential services," nor 
substantive criteria for what would constitute com- 
pliance with APA's policies, but did report that it felt 
no doubts about continuing the project, urged col- 
laboration with other associations, and had discussed 
the possibility of setting up a "test case" using media 
publicity. 

At its meeting in January 1974, Council received an 
updated report of the APA Vendors Program and 
was informed that BSERP, at its August 1973 meet- 
ing, had appointed a subcommittee to develop criteria 
for evaluating the data submitted by vendors. 


E. At its meeting in February 1973, the Board of 
Directors heard a report from members of a subcom- 
mittee carrying out the Council mandate to investigate 
possible political misuse of medical and psychological 
rehabilitation procedures offered to returning Vietnam 
Prisoners of War (POWs). The subcommittee met 
with Pentagon members of the Department of Defense 
Task Force on Returning Prisoners of War of the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health 
and Environment on February 16, 1973, and was re- 
ceived with friendliness but got little specific informa- 
tion. Plans were made to communicate with the 
presidents of the American Psychiatric Association, the 
National Association of Social Workers, and the Amer- 
can Orthopsychiatric Association concerning APA's ex- 
perience, with the possibility of some kind of joint ac- 
tion if events warranted further endeavors. 

_ At its meeting in November 1973, the Board was 
informed of a meeting held on November 10, 1973, 
between the BSERP Ad hoc Committee on the POW 
Issue and psychologists working for the Center of POW 
Studies in San Diego, California, The meeting was re- 
Ported as having been fruitful and eventually cordial, 
after some initial questions about the implied mistrust 
of military psychologists resulting from the APA Coun- 
cil’s resolution. А final report is expected by mid-1974. 


F. Related to the general POW issue, the following 
resolution was adopted by Council at its January 1974 
meeting: 


RESOLUTION ON THE REHABILITATION OF YOUNG 
AMERICANS AFFECTED BY THE VIETNAM WAR 


Recognizing that the psychological and moral burdens im- 
Posed on U.S. citizens by the war in Indochina—confront- 
ing them with profound: divisions within their society, with 
anguish about the morality of actions taken in their names, 
With distrust of their national leadership, and with doubts 
about the justification for the sacrifices imposed upon them 
—weighed most heavily on the young men who were called 
Upon to participate personally in the fighting in Indochina; 


a the ' experienced by the 
the process of transition from military to civilian life, due 
to psychological traumata and other reasons, "had been 
markedly greater for the Vietnam veteran because of the 
controversial nature of the Vietnamese conflict. and the 
rapid social-economic changes that occurred during his 
absence”; (41 

That "studies conducted by the military and the 
Veterans Administration indicate that serious and pro- 
longed readjustment problems exist in approximately one 
out of five new veterans, but to a lesser degree, were ex- 
perienced by all"; (41 

That Vietnam veterans as a group and their families 
have been receiving insufficient moral, psychological, and 
emotional support to enable them to come to terms with 
their experiences, to find employment, and to prepare them- 
selves for the future; 

And that many thousands of men who, for reasons of 
conscience, resisted the draft, or disobeyed military orders, 
or deserted, are now facing psychological problems as- 
sociated with separation from their families, exclusion from 
their societies, and stigmatization as lawbreakers, 


1. The Council of Representatives of the American Psy- 
chological Association endorses legislative and executive ac- 
tions leading to: 

а, Increased benefits for Vietnam veterans and im- 
provements in the administration of such benefits, in order 
to assure that the educational, occupational, medical, and 
psychological needs of these men are adequately met, with 
real-dollar benefits at levels at least as high as those ex- 
tended to World War II veterans; 

b. A broadened definition of Service-related disabilities, 
which would give veterans the opportunity, on à wholly 
voluntary basis, to obtain treatment for psychological prob- 
lems that do not require hospitalization or that manifest 
themselves only some time after their return home, and to 
obtain treatment for members of their families who play a 
significant role in their readjustment; 

c. Freedom of choice for Vietnam veterans in contract- 
ing for psychological treatment, allowing them—whether 
they are still in service or out of service—the option of re- 
ceiving payment for such treatment by civilian practitioners 
of their own choosing, if they feel that their needs cannot 
be adequately met by mental health personnel working 
within the military or the Veterans Administration; and 


d. Active participation of Vietnam era veterans in de- 
veloping and running the programs designed to serve their 
needs. 

2, Council urges APA divisions and state and local psy- 
drin associations to establish registers of appropriately 
qualified psychologists whose skills in therapy, counseling, 
group leadership, or other psychological services might be 
useful in the rehabilitation of Vietnam veterans and war 
resisters, and who are to devote some portion of 
their time to work with these men and their families, free 
of charge or at reduced rates, Such registers should be 
forwarded to Central Office so that they might be main- 
tained centrally. Psychologists should be urged to par- 
ticipate in these programs, indicating both their skills and 
their time limitations, with the understanding that the ex- 
istence of the registers will be publicized among prospective 


————— 


4Quotations taken from a memorandum from the De- 
a: of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, reproduced in part in the Congressional Record of 


October 12, 1973. 
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Council requests that the Board of Social and Ethical 
ty for Psychology generate recommendations 
just and humane policies designed to ease the psycho- 
probi faced by war resisters and to help them 
tablish themselves within the society. 
Council urges relevant divisions, boards, and com- 
“mit! within APA to develop mechanisms and provide 
occasions for discussing and analyzing the psychological and 
moral implications of the Vietnam war and its effects on the 
American population and particularly on the generation 
most directly confronted with it. 
5$, Council requests that the APA Central Office and rele- 
want boards and committees take active steps to promote 
and support legislative and executive actions, as well as 
activities within the profession, designed to implement the 
above proposals. 


G. Council adopted the following Resolution on the 
Use of Psychiatric Diagnosis and Hospitalization to 
Suppress Political Dissent : 


The Council of Representatives of the American Psycho- 
logical Association reaffirms its resolution of December 1972, 
condemning the practice, wherever it may occur, of sup- 

and neutralizing political dissenters by diagnosing 
A as mentally ill and committing them to mental hos- 
_ pitals. Council considers it the responsibility of individual 
4 to oppose such practices within the organiza- 
tions in which they are employed and, if they do not suc- 
in changing the practices, to dissociate themselves from 
plicity in them. To implement this resolution, 
t APA's representatives to the Assembly of 
Union of Psychological Science (IUPS) 
the Executive Committee of the IUPS to place on 
agenda and on the agenda of the next meeting of 
Assembly a resolution condemning the use of 
and hospitalization to suppress dissent 
а plan to paras an international survey of the 
President of the APA urge each member 
the TUPS to express, through its repre- 
TUPS, its own concern with this issue and 
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Executive Officer and Board of Directors 
of APA, through the appropriate units within the APA 
Office and governing structure, gather available 


of a study within the United States, to be 


and feasibility 
Coordinated with a prospective international study; and 
4. That the 


country and to explore the 


possibility of joint action, if such is indicated, to protest 


Soviet practices. 


H. Council received a number of information items 


concerning persecution of intellectuals in Chile and 
voted the following: 


Because of concern for the safety of fellow social scien- 
tists and intellectuals in Chile, and because it has been an- 
nounced that the right of safe passage for refugees will be 
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beginning of February 197 
the Board of Social and Ethical Respoi o 
chology, through staff, to take the following actions: — 


1. Make contact with the State Department urgir 
development of procedures permitting the entry of 
from Chile into the United States; 


2. Establish an ad hoc committee to ask APA met 
set up a job bank, working in contact with the Job. 
inghouse of the Association of Latin American Stud 
National Council of Churches, and the American Fi 
Service Committee, Other professional associations 
also be notified and urged to take similar action, 

І. At the Council meeting in August 1973, ат 
was introduced to establish an ad hoc comm 
racism, Council voted to refer this matter to 
for recommendations to Council at the January M 
meeting. The Board of Directors was informed 0 
BSERP had been unable to consider the matter at 
meeting in November 1973 but plans to take some 
tion concerning this issue at its first 1974 meeting. 


J. Council adopted the following Resolution. 
crimination Based on Social Class: 


* Recognizing past neglect of the problem of discrim 
on the basis of social class, the Council of Represen 
of the American Psychological Association affirms its со 
mitment to working for the elimination of social class 
riers to educational and employment opportunities in 
chology; requests that the Board of Social and ЕЙ 
Responsibility for Psychology, in consultation with its 

mittee on Equal Opportunity in Psychology and other 
propriate groups and individuals, propose mecha: 
APA study of and action on this issue to the Bo 
Directors for consideration at its meeting schedul 
June 28-29, 1974; and authorizes the Board of Dir 
implement such proposals at the earliest opportunity, 


K. At its meeting in November 1973, the 
Directors received a communication from the 
Association for the Advancement of Science (a 
to Presidents of societies affiliated with AAAS), as 
for support of its intent to prepare a statement of 
cern with respect to the treatment within Ru 
the distinguished physicist, Andrei Sakharov,” Т 
BSERP had been asked for its recommendation on th 
matter and strongly urged support. The Board of 
rectors voted to join with AAAS in its action, and Ой 
representatives to the AAAS were so informed, 

L. At the meeting of the Board of Directors in 
gust 1973, President Tyler reported on conversal 
she had had at the Vail Conference concerning A 
responsibilities to minorities and the possibil 
APA's funding of modest requests for help. The 
expressed its sympathetic understanding of the problt 
and its willingness to consider promptly any 


® This resolution stemmed from consideration of a 
randum addressed to Council from David M. Gray, 
“A First Step in Eliminating Social Class Oppressiol 
which had been referred to BSERP and the Committee 
Equal Opportunity earlier. 


quests in an expedient fashion, 


` M. Upon recommendation of the Ad hoc Committee 
_ on the Status of Women in Psychology and the Board 
of Directors, Council at its August 1973 meeting voted 
to adopt the following new Rule of Council 60-13.1, 
establishing a continuing Committee on Women in Psy- 
chology, with the members of the Ad hoc Committee 
to be retained through 1974 as members of the con- 
tinuing committee: у 


60-13.1. There shall be а Committee on Women in Psy- 
chology which shall concern itself with furthering the major 
purpose of the Association—to advance psychology as a 
science and as a means of promoting human welfare—by 
ensuring that women achieve equality as members of the 
psychological community, in order that all human resources 
be fully actualized. Its mission shall be that of functioning 
аз a catalyst, by means of interacting with and making 
recommendations to the various parts of the Association's 
governing structure, to the Association's membership, and 
particularly to the Division of Psychology of Women, as 
well as to other relevant groups, such as the Association of 
Women in Psychology, the Federation of Organizations for 
Professional Women, and the National Council of Chairmen 
of Graduate Departments of Psychology. Specifically, the 
Committee will undertake the following priority tasks: 


* The collection of information and documentation con- 
cerning the status of women; 

© The continued development of recommendations and 
implementation of guidelines; 

* The development of mechanisms to increase the par- 
ticipation of women in roles and functions of the pro- 
fession; 

* The ongoing communication with other agencies and 
institutions regarding the status of women. 


"The Committee shall consist of seven members, to be 
elected for staggered terms of three years. It shall report to 


с. Ad hoc Committee on the Status of Women in 
Psychology. 


n for 1973, For 1974, the 


Council through the Board of Social and Ethical Responsi- 5 


bility for Psychology. 


N. At its March 1974 meeting, the Board of Directors 
received a draft of the "Proposal for Project Impact," 
to assist graduate departments of psychology in the 
education of their minority students, and voted to 


Approve it in principle, authorizing the Executive Of- - 


ficer to seek support. 
O. The following annual reports or minutes were ré- 
ceived: 

1. Annual Report of the Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics and Conduct, including a sum- 
mary of old and new cases before the Committee, for 
the period July 1, 1972, to June 30, 1973. 

2. Minutes of the 1973 meetings of the Board of. 
Social and Ethical Responsibility for Psychology. 

3. Annual reports from the following committees 
reporting to BSERP: 

a. Committee on Academic Freedom and Condi- 
tions of Employment, including a supplement providing 


i 
Ha 


$ 


i 
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budget ‘requests, for the 


coming year, and asked them to indicate which issues 
. _ they wished emphasized at the winter meeting of Coun- 
= Cil. This procedure proved helpful, although hopes 
3 that board chairmen would indicate priorities in a way 
_ that would be helpful in preparing the APA's overall 
— budget were not realized. 

H. The following Board members were appointed as 
liaisons to the indicated boards and committees for 
1974: Finance Committee, Robert Perloff; Policy and 
Planning Board, Herbert Kelman; Publications and 
Communications Board, John Lacey; Board of Conven- 
tion Affairs, Donald Campbell; Board of Professional 
Affairs, John Conger; Board of Scientific Affairs, 
Richard Atkinson; Board of Social and Ethical Re- 
“sponsibility for Psychology, M. Brewster Smith; Com- 
mittee on International Relations in Psychology, Leona 
Tyler; Committee on Legislative Affairs, Leonard 

— Krasner; Ad hoc Committee on Human Resources, 
—. Kenneth B. Little. 


V. DIVISIONS AND STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


А, Council voted to approve the establishment of a 
new Division of Population Psychology (Division 34), 
effective January 1, 1974, 

B. Council voted to approve the establishment of a 
new Division of Psychology of Women (Division 35), 

‘effective January 1, 1974. 
= C. Upon recommendation of the Committee on Struc- 
. ture and Function of Council and the Board of Di- 

rectors, Council voted at its meeting in August 1973 
_ to add the following sentence to Rule of Council 10-1.6: 
If a Council Representative fails to attend a meeting of 
Council and does not arrange an alternate, the Recording 
| Secretary will inform the Division or State Association of 


the failure of its Representative to attend the Council 
meeting. 


3 

— (At the Council meeting in January 1974, there were 

Only two division representatives and one state as- 

- Sociation representative who failed to attend or arrange 
for an alternate.) $ 


D. At its meeting in November 1973, the Board of 
Directors voted approval of the submission of a grant 
application to the Social Rehabilitation Service for a 
research study by Division 22 (Rehabilitation Psy- 
chology). ES 

E. At its January 1974 meeting, Council received a 
Special Report of the Policy and Planning Board on 
the Matter of Incorporation of Divisions. The action, 
after discussion, was to establish an ad hoc committee 
of Council, to be appointed by the incoming President, 
consisting of eight members, three to be from in- 
corporated divisions, three from the other divisions, 
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and Planning B 

mmittee serving as ex 
officio members. This committee was charged with 
clarifying the relationships of incorporated and unin. 
corporated divisions to the APA, including the prepara- 
tion of a list of possible division actions that might 
endanger the 501(c)-3 tax status of the APA. -This | 
action grew out of discussion of three specific recom- 
mendations, made by the Policy and Planning Board 
and supported by the Board of Directors (which had | 
considered the report at its meeting on January 1» 
1974), namely: (a) a division of the APA cannot com- - 
mit or obligate any funds not currently available to 
that division or engage in any activities that might re- 
sult in such obligation without prior consultation with 
the Board of Directors; (b) divisions shall account for 
their income and expenditures of funds to the APA on 
an annual basis as well as provide a statement of ac- 
tivities; and (c) divisions may not institute or par- 
ticipate in legal activities without prior approval of the — 
Board of Directors. ч 

During the discussion, the Executive Officer, in re- 
sponse to a question about why the concern had arisen, _ 
reported that APA's attorneys have determined that the 
integral nature of divisions to APA makes APA re- 
sponsible for division actions, and, additionally, that 
APA’s auditors have for some time argued that division 
income and expense information should be a part of 
APA's annual audit. Council was also reminded that at 
its Montreal meeting the question had arisen as to 
whether a division may appropriately engage in legal 
actions independent of APA (Division 29, Psycho- 
therapy, had decided to join the CAPPS suit against 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield), that Council had voted to ask 
the Policy and Planning Board to study the matter, 
and that Council had asked that divisions contemplating 
legal actions delay them, pending the results of a study 
by Policy and Planning Board. 

In summary, Council approved no specific recom- 
mendations on the matter, pending the report of the 
new ad hoc committee, to be available at the 1974 New — 
Orleans meetings. 

F. In a related action, upon recommendation of the 
Publications and Communications Board and the Board 
of Directors, Council voted at its January 1974 meeting 
that the following steps should be taken with respect 
to liability insurance for divisional publications: 

1. The Board of Directors inform all divisions that 
the Association will attempt to secure liability insurance 
coverage on all known division publications (those pub- 
lications not independently incorporated) and that each 
division must pay the insurance premium charged to its 
publication(s) by the insurance carrier (estimated at 
по more than $25 for a newsletter; no more than $75 — 
for a journal). А 

2. The Board of Directors require divisions to sub- 
mit a report to the Board of Directors as soon as prac- 


ing their publication operations. 1 
mum would contain the following information for each 
division publication: (a) title and statement of editorial 
policy ; (b) number of pages published; (c) total cir- 
culation and number of paid subscribers, if any. 

Any major change in editorial policy or publication 
mat must be reported to the Board of Directors. 

i 3. A third recommendation, proposing а Bylaws 

amendment about nonjournal types of publication by 
I divisions, was referred to the ad hoc committee estab- 
` lished under Item V-E above. 

G. In recognition of the increasing emphasis on the 
need for action in the public arena by organized psy- 
chology at the state and local levels, and in recognition 
of the increasing decentralization of important func- 
_ tions from the national organization to the state or- 
_ ganization level, for example, ethics issues, Council at 
its Special Meeting in March 1973 voted that the Board 
of Directors publish a letter addressed to all APA mem- 


- fon 


bers in the APA Monitor which identified (а) the in- 
creasing responsibilities and significance of state as- 
sociations, (5) the relevance of state association ac- 


tivities to all psychologists, and (c) the need for sup- 
port of state association activities through active mem- 
bership by APA members. Further, in an effort to 
stimulate and support communication between state as- 
sociations and APA members in a given state, Council 
voted that Central Office provide each state association, 


annually, up to three free copies of the relevant APA 
mailing list. (Both of these actions have been imple- 
mented.) 


H. Further on the matter of state relations, Council 
voted at its Special Meeting that the Board of Directors 
explore, perhaps by the establishment of a special task 
force, and/or by referral to all APA boards, the inter- 
faces between APA and the state associations. The 


| tions intended to maximize the effectiveness of APA- 
state association interaction in the interests of the pub- 
lic and of American psychology. 

1. Reports were received from the following divi- 
Sions: 3 (Experimental Psychology); 9 (SPSSD; 12 
(Clinical); 14 (Industrial and Organizational); 16 


(Psychotherapy) ; and 33 (Mental Retardation). 

J. Reports were received from the following state 
Psychological associations: California, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Montana, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, and Texas. 


VI. ORGANIZATION OF APA 


С А. At its meeting in February 1973, the- Board of 
Directors received a request from the Policy and Plan- 


purpose of this study would be to evolve recommenda- - 


(School); 22 (Rehabilitation); 24 (Philosophical); 29 К 


their usual meeting schedule did not provide adequate 
time for consideration of long-range policies. The 
Board of Directors voted to ask the P&P Board instead — 
to try to arrange a shorter conference that could be 
own resources. The Annual Report 

| for 1973 indicated that they had 
scheduled their second meeting for 1973 for six days — 
on the future of psychology. — 


B. At its meeting in August 1973, the Council voted 
to defer until its January 1974 meeting action on à 
motion to amend the Bylaws (Article XIX, Section 2) . 
in such a way as no longer to permit the P&P Board | 
to submit Bylaws amendments directly to the member- 
ship. The Board bad noted that Council is free to 
submit its Views as an accompaniment to P&P-proposed . 
amendments, and its feeling that the P&P Board should - 
be free | i 


terms of its original mission) to go directly 3 
to the membership. At its January 1974 meeting, Co n- 
cil defeated the motion as submitted. The P&P Board 
did go directly to the membership, in 1973 with 
amendment altering the conditions under which speci 
M К Council can be called (see Item ILA-4, | 
Proceedings), reporting in its Annual Report that — 
four responses were received from Council members in — 
- P&P's request for comment prior to the vote. 


C. By mail ballot 
Directors voted to appoint the P&P Board to serve as 
a task force to analyze issues involving psychology and 
its relationship to the field of health. At the Montreal 
iere had been discussion of th 


aut. ie 


such an analysis. 
1974 meeting of Council 
appointed to develop a posi 

D. At its January 1974 meeting, the Board of Di- 
rectors reviewed a recommendation to be submitted to 
Council that would have recommended an amendment 
to the Bylaws to prevent the Executive Officer's voting 


as a Council member, voting to refer the matter to the. 
| however, defeated the mo- 


P&P Board. The Council, 
tion without requesting referral (As an elected of 
ficer, the Executive Officer is a nonvoting member of À 
the Board and a voting member of Council.) 
E. Under New Business at the January 1974 meet. 
ing, Council voted to refer to the Policy and Planning 
Board and to the Education and Training Board a 
that Council review the issue of master's-de-- 


tion paper in this area Was _ 


motion 
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or full membership 


EN 


F. At the August 1973 meeting of Council, a motion 
was introduced to provide that 30% of those members 
attending a Council meeting may order a roll call vote 
on any issue and order subsequent publication of the 
`` vote in the APA Monitor. This was referred to the 
Committee on Structure and Function of Council 
(CSFC), which recommended its approval, with a cor- 
responding change in Rules of Council, as the current 
- requirement is 50% under Robert's Rules of Order. 
The Board of Directors at its meeting in November 
1973, however, recommended that the CSFC recom- 
mendation not be approved, feeling that a majority of 
Council is a reasonable percentage for a roll call vote 
- and, further, that subsequent publication in the APA 
` Monitor should not follow automatically but be voted 
upon in each instance. The Council, at its meeting in 
January 1974, discussed the matter fully and voted its 
approval of the original motion. А discussant sug- 
gested that written signed ballots might be an alterna- 
tive to an oral roll call at times, 


G. At the January 1974 meeting; a motion under 

New Business that Council meet three times a year for 

. a minimum of two days at each meeting at four-month 

intervals was referred to the Committee on Structure 
and Function of Council. 


. H. At its December 1972 meeting, Council voted 
that an Ad hoc Committee on APA Organization be 
appointed, two members to be nominated by the Policy 
and Planning Board, two by the Committee on Struc- 
ture and Function of Council, plus additional members 
-. they might wish to have join them. At its meeting in 
February 1973, the Board of Directors voted to appoint 
James Deese as the Chairman of the Ad hoc Com- 
mittee and the following persons as members: George 
. W. Albee, Marcia Guttentag Edwin B. Newman, 
— Lyman Porter, and John Stern. 
At its meeting in August 1973, Council received a 
reliminary Report for Discussion" from the Ad 
hoc Committee, voting to discuss it in Committee of 
the Whole. The report suggested a decision-making 
_ Structure based оп Participation by selected Council 
members as members of substantive boards concerned 
with four major roles of psychologists, the boards to 
be those of professional affairs, scientific affairs, educa- 
tional affairs, and psychology in public policy (the Com- 
mittee had not yet come to conclusions concerning the 
areas of publications and the convention). An Execu- 
tive Board of Council would be composed of members 
of Council selected from each of the substantive boards 
in addition to the Association officers. Each of the 
boards would presumably have committees, and there 
would be a system of advisory and operating com- 
mittees to assist the Executive Board to direct Cen- 
tral Office activities, plus a "watchdog" committee of 


“ 
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Council to monitor 


the implementation of 
terminations made by Council. 

Straw votes and comments indicated the following 
opinions of Council: (a) the plan could provide a 
better structure for setting priorities; (b) the plan 
should be submitted in parts for action, so that Council 
(and other groups and individuals considering the re- 
port) could indicate approval of some, but not all, of 
the recommendations; ( €) the hope that there could 
be definite recommendations by the January 1974 meet. 
ing; (d) the Committee should consider the possibility 
of member dues allocations to the areas Covered by 
the four boards, plus a fifth for “housekeeping” funds; 
(e) the relation of divisions under the proposal should 
be considered as more important than the Committee 
was reported to feel; and (f) a general observation 
that the plan appeared more viable than previous pro- 
posals for changes in APA structure, 


et хаи 


Policy c 


Council was informed that the Finance Committee _ 


and the Board of Directors had referred to the Ad hoc 
Committee a letter from the Ad hoc Committee on 
Dues Structure, constituting its final report. Council 
received a copy of the letter for its information. 

At its meeting in January 1974, the Board of Di- 
rectors received the Final Report of the Ad hoc Com- 
mittee on APA Organization and after extended discus- 
sion voted not to recommend approval of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, but to recommend that 
the report be referred to the Policy and Planning Board 
for consideration as part of its continuing review of 
APA organization. The Board voted, further, to dis- 
charge the Ad hoc Committee with thanks for the de- 
voted work involved in preparation of its recommenda- 
tions and with sympathetic awareness of the frustra- 
tions involved in any effort to bring about major re- 
structuring of APA. 

The Board noted that in the recent history of APA 
the Council has consistently rejected proposals for 
major changes in APA structure. The fact that the 
issue keeps arising suggests that there are real and con- 
tinuing problems, In discussion of this plan in Council, 
attempts should be made to identify specific, less- 
Sweeping changes that might improve APA functioning. 
The Board decided to discuss the general matter at its 
retreat meeting in May 1974, including the develop- 
ment of specific changes that might be recommended 
under the present structure. It was also pointed out 
that several changes already made in the last year may 
make the apparent problems less forbidding—the estab- 
lishment of a Nominations and Elections Committee of 
Council; the establishment of a Committee on Legisla- 
tive Affairs—and that time should be taken for evalua- 
tion. 

When Council received the Final Report of the Ad 
hoc Committee, along with comments from the Board 
of Directors, at its January 1974 meeting, it voted to 
concur with the Board’s recommendation that the re- 


ae a ds 


y T MUSS 

Å S 
„port be referred to the Policy and Planning (P&P) 
Board, with the further request that the P&P Board 
report to Council at the 1974 New Orleans meetings 
(with adequate time provided for full discussion), con- 
sidering also a motion (not adopted by Council) from 
a Representative from Division 3 (Experimental) that 
additional alternatives be presented by the P&P Board, 
including an earlier plan for federation. The P&P 
Board Chairman asked for comments from Council 
members, and the Chairman of the Ad hoc Committee 
informed Council that he would forward all relevant 
materials from his Committee to the P&P Board. The 
Ad hoc Committee was discharged with thanks. 

1, At its “retreat meeting” in May 1973, the Board 
of Directors discussed current conflicts between some 
scientific and professional groups within APA, noting 
that the organization of one faction also forces other 
factions to organize. Also discussed was a possible 
need to call Council’s attention to the more contro- 
versial issues coming up on the Council agenda and to 
generate more interest by divisions and state assocla- 
tions in APA-wide affairs. 

J. The following reports were received: 

1. Annual Report of the Policy and Planning 
Board. 

2. Special Report of the Policy and Planning Board 
on the Matter of Incorporation of Divisions. 

3. Annual Report of the Committee on Structure 
and Function of Council. 

4. Final Report of the Ad hoc Committee on APA 
Reorganization. 


VII. PUBLICATIONS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


A. At its meeting in February 1973, the Board of Di- 
rectors received with thanks and approved in principle a 
statement of 1973 goals for the Publications and Com- 
munications Program, with the understanding that the 
Publications and Communications (P&C) Board and 
its Communications Committee will approve goals, re- 
View specific elements, and establish priorities. The 
Board also discussed changes in journal operations 
Proposed by the P&C Board, noted certain reservations 
expressed by the Board of Scientific Affairs and staff, 
and referred the proposals back to the P&C Board. 

B. At its meeting in May 1973, the Board of Di- 
rectors authorized an increase of $17,000 in the 1973 
Budget of the P&C Board to meet expenses due to 
changes in editors and excessive backlogs accumulated 
by the outgoing editors. 


C. At its June 1973 meeting, the Board of Directors. 


Was informed that the 1974 Preliminary Budget for the 
P&C Board included funds for page increases to fa- 
Cilitate holding the publication lag to 12 months for 


E СДМ 
to ease 


will be asked, strongly, to agree to stay within their 
page allotments and to keep the lag down. The Board 
was also informed that the 1974 Preliminary Budget 
for the P&C Board included an increase in funds over 
1973 for office expenses for editors, reflecting the over- 
lapping expenses of incoming and outgoing editors for 
four journals. 

D. The Board, upon recommendation of the P&C 
Board, approved the concept of a program to conduct 
exploratory and management studies of the journals, 
Psychological Abstracts, and such other products and 
services as the P&C Board may determine as necessary 
to maintain the quality and economic integrity of the 
APA publications and communications services. The 
Board did not approve, however, increasing the P&C 
Board 1974 Budget by the recommended amount. In 
view of budgetary stringencies, the Board doubted that 
the P&C 1974 Budget would permit as extensive a pro- 
gram as envisaged by the P&C Board. After reviewing 
anticipated revenues and expenditures, the Board of Di- 
rectors, as of June 1973, set a goal for 1974 of $85,000 
or more of revenue over expense for the publications 
and communications activity. 

E. The Board received with interest a report from 
the P&C Board of proposals planned for the Journal Ne 
of Experimental Psychology (JExP) and the Journal of —— 
Comparative and Physiological Psychology (JCPP). — 
The P&C Board voted that the Journal of Experimental. * 
Psychology, beginning with 1975, will be divided into — 
four sections under the general title of JExP, with each — 
section edited by an independent editor appointed by 
the P&C Board, but with all four editors comprising the 
Board of Editors of JExP. The sections, which may 
be subscribed to independently, will be: JExP: Gen- 
eral; JExP: Learning and Memory; JExP: Perception 
and Performance; and JExP: Animal Behavior Pro- 
cesses. Beginning in 1975, the P&C Board voted to 
move experimental studies of animal behavior processes, 
which have as their main focus the advancement of 
general behavior theory, from the JCPP and to continue 
JCPP as a general journal of physiological and com- 
parative psychology. 

F. At its May 1973 meeting, the Board of Directors, 
&C Board, approved increases in 


at the request of the Pi 
subscription prices to the amounts listed below, be- 


ginning in 1974: 


JOURNAL MEMBER NONMEMBER 
Contemporary Psychology = $15 
Comparative and Physiological 

Psychology $25 $60 
Counseling Psychology — $15 
Psychological Review = M 


Developmental Psychology 


G. At its November 1972 meeting, the Board of Di- 
rectors had voted to establish a Task Force on the 
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B Directors, and staff. At {ог the presen! 
January 197. ing, the Board received with casional publications (separates) : i 
H reciation the тер EG p. the Task нон The American Psychological Association shall publish 
ting approv: of it ommendations, as follows: disseminate those books, pamphlets and other materials | 
The P continue, as it has in the past, to be are necessary to inform: (a) the psychological comm 
d editorially but that a more “popular” type ог (b) the public about psychological standards, scientific 
A M dopted and professional advances, education and training oppo! 
ER ean yu поез ү tunities, and such other information that meets the follow- 
2. Agreed with the Task Force that many of the THER 
PA materials obligatemby. Er Rules of Council, which 1, Is consistent with the objectives of the Association and 
e presently contained within the pages of the AP, 


? f furthers the purposes of APA as a not-for-profit organiza- 
uld continue to be published in AP, but that some tion; 
^n 


tempt be made to present them separately, placing 2. Has excellence of content as attested to by independent. 
? i i icles. ff editorial reviewers; 
т ES QE Bnsuentive xr us 3. Is generated within APA, its boards or its committees, _ 
has agreed to provide the Task Force with the necessary 


1 or is submitted, commissioned, or selected for publication or 
- background information for a plan of action, to be dissemination, and in any case is approved by a relevant 
forwarded to the Board for consideration at a later board of APA; 
‘ithe. ] 4. Performs a communications function that would not 


и ; i i vell, by the _ 
` The Board noted that at its November 1973 meeting be accomplished at all, or accomplished as we y the 


V E XU 2 commercial sector, 
it had voted to move regional association proceedings 


ч | Н This program shall be planned and managed in sucha 
d APA's convention Program proceedings to the Jour- manner as to recover its cost, There shall be a committee _ 
Supplement Abstract Service. of the Publications and Communications Board to be con- і 
3. It is essential that the editorship remain within cerned with advising the Executive Officer on overall goals 


^ ^ T ing a and guidelines for the separates program. | А 
ie UM nied with cuv Een Y е Final determination of what is acceptable, including the 
а za oard of Directors as an editoria b: alternative of rejection in whole or in part, in any pamphlet, 
sory board. 


: book, or report offered publicly by the Association shall be — 
___ 4. The AP should continue to be under the aegis of made by the Executive Officer, except that the Council of 


the Board of Directors, getting appropriate advice from Representatives may vote, on recommendation of the mo 7 
Ec м - 3 е : uos 
P&C Board, treated separately from the other jour- of Directors, to set up some alternative means of editori: 


^ 7 control. In this latter case, it shall be the responsibility of 
for purposes of budget analysis and page allotment the special editor to consult with the Executive Officer and 
berations. The Board of Directors is charged with the Managing Editor befo 


ing a more active role in guiding AP policies, and (ће document in question. 
> AP should be subject to annual policy review by 
Board of Directors, 


5. The AP should continue to be included as part 


re giving his final approval to 


K. Upon recommendation of the P&C Board and the _ 
Committee on International Relations in Psychology, 


the Board of Directors at its June 1973 meeting en- 
of Association dues and the price continue to be gov- dorsed APA's application for APA membership in the 
rned by the economics of the Association. International Council of Scientific Unions-Abstracting 
“Н. At its June 1973 meeting, the Board of Directors Board. 
was informed that its Executive Committee had af- 
firmed the decision of the Executive Officer that the 
ournal Supplement Abstract Service (JSAS) be in- 
cluded on the 1974 dues statement as an available pub- 
ation. 

% I. At its meeting in November 1973, the Board had 
asked staff to investigate the costs of libel insurance 
for all of APA’s journals. (APA carries such insurance 
for the American Psychologist, Psychological Abstracts, 
and the APA Monitor.) Investigation proved that such 
insurance would cost around $90 per year for each 
additional journal. At its January 1974 meeting, the VIII. CONVENTION AFFAIRS 
Board voted that libel insurance should be purchased 


for Contemporary Psychology but was not needed for A. At its December 1972 meeting, the Board of Di- 
the other journals. (See Item V-F, these Proceedings, 


rectors directed the Convention Manager to continue 
for related actions with respect to liability insurance for negotiations toward a more favorable cost arrange- 
division publications.) ‘ment with the San Francisco hotels and to report his 
finding to the Board. The Convention Manager re- 
ported at the February 1973 meeting of the Board that 


L. The following reports were received: 

1. Annual Report of the Publications and Com- 
munications Board and of the following committees and 
representatives reporting to the Board: 

a. Communications Committee, 

b. Council of Editors, 

с. APA Representative to the National Federa- 
tion of Abstracting and Indexing Services. 


J. Upon recommendation of the P&C Board, and of 
the Board of Directors, Council voted at its January 
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"negotiations were successful; therefore, wa ‘ 
need to change the plans for San Francisco to be the 


site for the 1977 Convention. At its June 1973 meet- 
ing, upon recommendation of the Board of Convention 
Affairs, the Board of Directors approved Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, as the site for the 1978 Convention. 
(The sites for 1974, 1975, and 1976 are New Orleans, 
Chicago, and Washington, D.C., respectively.) 

B. At the January 1974 meeting of Council, a straw 
vote was taken which indicated the willingness of Coun- 
cil to have the Board of Convention Affairs include the 
city of Las Vegas, Nevada, in its consideration of west- 
ern convention sites. There is a policy to hold APA 
conventions on the west coast every three or four years, 
and the Convention Caucus, informed of the difficulties 
in finding adequate cities, agreed that Las Vegas, with 
its many reasonably priced hotel rooms and good meet- 
ing facilities, should be considered. 

C. Under New Business at the January 1974 meeting 
of Council, a resolution was submitted by the Repre- 
sentative from Division 22 (Rehabilitation) concern- 
ing convention facilities for the disabled. Council con- 
curred with the action of the Board of Directors in re- 
ferring the resolutions to the Board of Convention Af- 
fairs (BCA), noting that the BCA has also been con- 
cerned about the problem of architectural barriers that 
cause difficulty for the physically handicapped and has 
made it a part of the convention-planning activities. 

D. At its November 1973 meeting, in its discussions 
of ways in which anticipated deficits in the 1974 Budget 
might be reduced, the Board of Directors voted that 
the Budget for the convention be revised to show a net 
gain to the Association of $50,000. The Board noted 
that such a change would almost certainly involve in- 
creased convention registration fees. 

E. Council, at its meeting in August 1973, had voted 
to increase convention registration fees to $15 for mem- 
bers and $25 for nonmembers (the fees charged on à 
temporary basis for the Hawaii and Montreal meetings), 
with no fees for students or dues-exempt members. 
At its meeting in January 1974, however, Council ap- 
Proved the recommendation of the Board of Directors 
that 1974 convention registration fees be established as 
given in the table below, and that Council Rule 150-2.2 
be revised to delete references to dollar amounts, with 
à new Rule 150-2.3 authorizing the Board of Directors 
to set fees annually after recommendation from the 
Board of Convention Affairs. 


1974 FEES 
CURRENT FEES ADVANCE ON-SITE 
Members б $15 $20 $25 
Nonmembers 25 30 35 


There had been an earlier recommendation that a 
Small fee would be charged for student categories, but 
eee 
$ Dues-exempt members and students shall be exempt 

9m convention registration fees. 


Helpful to the Board was a staff analysis of convention 
fees in 1973 and data concerning fee practices of simi- 
lar associations. 8 

Е. The following reports were received: 

1. Annual Report of the Board of Convention Af- 
fairs and of the following committees reporting to the 
Board: 

a. Committee on Films and Other Media. 
b. Operations Committee. 

c. Committee on Program Innovations. 

d. Committee on Research and Evaluation. 


IX. EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EI 


A. During the year, the Board of Directors took the 
following actions with respect to communications and 
recommendations submitted by the Education and 
Training (E&T) Board: i 

1. At its February 1973 meeting, was informed 
that the E&T Board had appointed Robert Schaefer, 
Professor of Education and Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as a “knowledgeable layman” to 
the Committee on Accreditation, in response to a re- 
quest from the Board of Directors. 


2. At its February 1973 meeting, received with. У 


thanks and commendation a near-final draft of the 


Proposal for a Secondary School Curriculum Develop- . 


ment Project on Human Behavior. 

3. At its May 1973 meeting, the Board discussed at 
length the extent to which the Association should take 
a direct hand in the education of future psychologists. 
Under this broad heading it considered—without con- 
clusions—such issues as: 

` a, Whether or not APA should set up а college 
of its own and if so at what level, undergraduate, grad- 
uate, or postdoctoral; how and from where resources 
could be secured for such a venture; the relationship 
of such an institution to existing agencies or univer- 
sities. 

b. Patterns of support for graduate training most 
appropriate in terms of educational values, political 
realism, social needs, disciplinary needs, and desires 
of students for training; whether or not support should 
be on an individual or institutional basis; the ap- 
propriateness of support when jobs are beginning to 
diminish, the possibility that the apparent shortage of 
positions for psychologists is an artificial result of gov- 
ernmental policies; and the possibility that continued 
production of psychologists would force the develop- 
ment of new careers utilizing their skills. 

с. The need for continuing assessment of educa- 
tion in psychology; the possibility that APA’s major 
impact in this area might come through constant up- 
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ent of psychology. Re- 
o this last was discussion of whether such as- 
565 епі should be restricted to the undergraduate and 
_ graduate levels. The Board asked that the attention of 
E&T Board be called to the national-assessment-in- 
psychology idea and noted that several psychologists 
were experts in the area and could serve as consultants. 
also noted that the general idea might be of interest 
such pandisciplinary organizations as the American 
Council on Education, the Social Science Research 
Council, and the American Council of Learned Societies. 
1 4. At its June 1973 meeting, the Board voted con- 
“currence with the E&T Board's recommendation that a 
` subscription Charge for Periodically not be initiated. 
ў 5. At its June 1973 meeting, the Board concurred 
in the E&T Board's suggestion that other boards be in- 
formed of the E&T Board's practice of open advertising 
| . for membership on its committees and on that Board, 
via notices in the APA Monitor. 
" 6. At its June 1973 meeting, the Board voted to 
. approve a full-time staff position in the Office of Educa- 
_ tional Affairs to develop and monitor APA activities in 
the area of continuing education, but contingent upon 
obtaining external support for the position, in view of 
udgetary stringencies, At its August 1973 meeting, 
le Board received a communication from the Chair- 
man of the EXT Board, Tequesting an increase in the 
budget of that Board in order to secure the services of 
cognizant APA member who has a background in 
i area of continuing education, to be commissioned 
_ to review the APA's needs and potentials in continuing 
. education and, in particular, to seek ways and means 
ү for Supporting such activities.” The Board voted to 
- reaffirm its action of June 1973 and expressed the view 
that preparation of a proposal seeking funds could be 
. done within the E&T present budget. ) 

В. At its August 1973 meeting, the Board received a 
communication stemming from the Vail Conference 
concerning the composition of the Follow-up Commis- 
Sion to be established to implement the conference rec- 
ommendations, voting to endorse the recommendations 
of the Conference for the Commission, Discussion of 
the Vail Conference recommendations themselves, by 
the Board of Directors and Council, had not yet oc- 
curred, formally, as of the January 1974 meetings. 

C. At the November 1973 meeting of the Board, 
President Tyler reported on a meeting held with repre- 
sentatives of the Black Students Psychological Associa- 
tion (BSPA) on September 27, 1973, The Board voted 
to ask the Office of Educational Affairs to consult with 
BSPA and to arrange liaison on ways of improving in- 
formation collection and dissemination from and for 
minority graduate students. Further, the Board voted 
that BSPA not be required to repay the loan made as 
of July 1, 1970, to assist in the maintenance of a Wash- 

ington office for a three-year period. 


E 
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Board and voted approval 
its January 1974 meeting of changes in Rules of Coi 
cil 90-2.1 and 90-3.1 to increase the size of the Com. 
mittee on Accreditation from six to nine members, and _ 
to update (from August 1971 to January 1973) the 
references to procedures and criteria now in force, _ 
Action was delayed on a recommendation to substitute _ 
the word "professional" for "clinical, counseling and _ 
school” in defining the programs to be accredited, pend. — 
ing further review by the E&T Board. The use of "pro- - 
fessional" was deemed ambiguous. 

E. On recommendation of the Board of Directors, _ 
Council adopted at its January 1974 meeting the fol- 
lowing schedule of accreditation fees for 1974-1975: 


UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS FEE 
Annual Accreditation Fee (first program) $300 
Annual Accreditation Fee (second program) 150 
Visit Fee 700 
Application Fee (per program) 300 
Initial Visit Fee (per program) 700 

INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS FEE 
Annual Accreditation Fee $375 
Application Fee 300 
Initial Visit Fee 400 


F. The following reports were received: 
1. Annual Report of the Education and Training — 
Board and reports from the following committees and 
other bodies reporting to the Board: 
à. Committee on Accreditation. 
b. Committee on Pre-College Psychology. 
c. APA Visiting Psychologist Program. 
d. APA Visiting Scientist Program. 
€. Ad hoc Committee on the 2-Year College. 
f. Task Force on Issues of Sexual Bias in Grad- k 
uate Education, 
8. Resolutions and Proposals of the National 
Conference on Levels and Patterns of Training in Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Vail, Colorado, July 25-30, 1973. 


X. PROFESSIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. The Board of Directors took the following ac- 
tions with respect to recommendations and other com- 
munications from the Board of Professional Affairs 
(BPA) during the year: б 

1. At its February 1973 meeting, voted to approve 
publication of "Guidelines for Psychologists Conducting 
Growth Groups" in the American Psychologist at an 
early date. (See American Psychologist, 1973, 28, 
933.) 

2. At its February 1973 meeting, voted to accept 
an invitation to join the National Consortium for Child 
Mental Health Services. Other members of the Con- _ 
sortium are: American Academy of Child Psychiatry, | 


Mental Health Directors, and Society of Professors of 
Child Psychiatry. 

3. At its February 1973 meeting, was informed 
that APA has been appointed amicus curiae in the 
matter of Morales v. Therman, a class action on behalf 
of juveniles committed to residential training schools 
inthe State of Texas. As it did in Wyatt v. Stickney, 
APA is joining with the American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation, the Center for Law and Social Policy, the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, and the 
Civil Liberties Union as amicus curiae, Also participat- 
ing are the Child Welfare League and the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

4. At its February 1973 meeting, received a rec- 
ommendation concerning possible opposition to a pro- 
posed revision by the Supreme Court in the rules of 
evidence for federal courts, voting to defer action pend- 
ing additional information. 

5. At its February 1973 meeting, was informed 
that the Accreditation Council for Facilities for the 
Mentally Retarded (AC/FMR) had approved the ad- 
mission of the APA as a Council member, and au- 
thorized the payment of the $3,000 annual contribution, 
requesting also that the BPA name two Councillors to 
represent the APA on AC/FMR. Membership on the 
Council was approved by the APA Council in 1969. 


6. At its February 1973 meeting, authorized in- 
creases in the 1973 Budget for BPA from $20,000 to 
$30,000, the additional funds requested for the Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance, the Task Force on Re- 
gional Review Committees, liaison responsibilities with: 
the American Board of Professional Psychology and the 
American Association of State Psychology Boards, and 
for a Division Presidents Liaison Meeting. 


7. At its May 1973 meeting, in response to a re- 
quest from the Office of Child Development (OCD), 
approved initial submission of a proposal to provide. 
part-time consultation by APA members to OCD in 
developing a strategy for providing mental health ser- 
vices to Head Start children (with consultation with 
relevant divisions). 

8. At its June 1973 meeting, informed that the 
Council of National Organizations for Children and 
Youth, to which APA belongs, had been replaced by the 
National Council of Organizations for Children and 
Youth (NCOCY), voted to approve membership in 
NCOCY, and authorized the Executive Officer to ap- 
Point a representative. 

9. At its June 1973 meeting, received a report of 
а Summer Intern Project on Social Responsibility, ad- 
Ministered under the direction of Gottlieb Simon. 


t 


ters, including revenue-sharing programs. 1 
п. At its June 1973 meeting, the Board discussed 
a proposal from Lloyd Humphreys that the Association 
study the advisability—from the public's point of view 
—of the inclusion of psychotherapy in medical insur- 
ance contracts, policies, or programs. Opinions varied 
as to the merits of his arguments, but the matter was 
referred to BPA for its advice and recommendations, 
with consideration of the broader context of psy- 
chology’s role as a health profession. Learning at its 


November 1973 meeting that BPA had referred the — 


matter to the Committee on Health Insurance, the 
Board voted that the proposal also be referred to the 
Policy and Planning Board for consideration in its role 
as a task force to develop a position paper on psychol- 
ogy and health. (See Item VI-C, these Proceedings.) - 

12. At its November 1973 meeting, the Board | 
voted to request the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 


can Board of Professional Psychology (ABPP) to à 


establish a National Registry Council as outlined in the 
recommendations of the Ad hoc Coordinating Com- 
mittee for the National Registry of Health Service 
Providers in Psychology, with the provision that rules 
and regulations promulgated by that Council receive 
prior review from BPA before implementation, as well 
as any changes in such rules and regulations. The! 


shall be no financial obligation nor expenditure by APA 


in direct support of this task. The Board was in- 
formed: that ABPP was willing to undertake this ac- 
tivity, and that listings of individuals in the Registry 
would be on a voluntary basis. 1 
` 13, At its November 1973 meeting, the Board was 
informed that the Center for Law and Social Policy, 
‘the American Psychiatric Association, and the Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric Association planned to initiate 
litigation to establish minimum standards for alterna- 
tive facilities for mental patients in St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C. Upon recommendations 
from the Task Force on Standards for Service Facilities 
and with consultation from APA's attorneys, the Board 
authorized the Executive Officer to indicate APA's in- 
terest in joining the suit, with formal approval con- 
tingent upon review of the actual proposed complaint. 
(Secretary's note: The suit was filed on February 14, 
1974, with APA and the › 
sociation as additional parties to those listed above.) 
. B. John Spiegel, President-elect of the American 
Psychiatric Association, was present by invitation dur- 
ing part of the Board's meeting in November 1973, to 
discuss mutual problems and proposed solutions facing 
the two APAs in a wide variety of areas. Similarities 
were marked. 3 
_ President-elect of the Americ: 
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American Public Health As- _ 


Plans were made for Albert Bandura, _ 
an Psychological Associa- A 


7 
à 


PAC: At its December 1972 meeting, a resolution had 
"ееп submitted to Council to establish a Task Force 
. оп Child Development. The resolution was referred to 
the Board of Professional Affairs, which considered the 
matter during 1973 and reported to the Board of Di- 
rectors and Council in January 1974 that in view of 
existing policy statements and position papers a new 
task force is not indicated. BPA provided copies of 
three documents: BPA Statement on the Report of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children; Posi- 
tion Paper on Children and Youth, by the APA Ad 
i hoc Committee on Children and Youth; and a Position 
af а “Paper on the 1970 White House Conference on Children 
= and Youth, from the Section on Clinical Child Psy- 
chology of Division 12 (Clinical). 


= D. Upon recommendation of BPA and the Board of 
y Directors, Council voted at its January 1974 meeting to 
М discharge the Committee on Relations with Other Pro- 
-  fessions and to amend Rules of Council accordingly. 
Council concurred with the reasons offered by BPA: 
policy coordination and continuity are becoming in- 
creasingly important; Central Office staff can provide 
- . interprofessional cooperation more promptly and ef- 
{ fectively than can a committee. 


E. Upon recommendation of BPA and the Board of 
Directors, Council voted at its January 1974 meeting to 
4 establish a continuing Committee on Professional Stan- 
rds Review, with the following mission and com- 
- position incorporated as a new Rule of Council: 

7 

There shall be a Committee on Professional Standards 
purpose of recommending 
for the operation of state, 
local, and regional professional Standards review com- 
timulate the development of 
’s and maintain up-to-date 


also charged with the task of noting 
Problem areas which are developing and of alerting the 
Board of Professional Affairs to these matters, 

The committee shall consist of seven persons from 
throughout the United States, including two public repre- 
sensatives, and shall be elected for staggered terms of three 
years. 


The committee shall report to Council through the Board 
of Professional Affairs, 


F. At its Special Meeting in March 1973, Council 
voted that a proposal be developed for a continuing 
evaluative research effort to develop social indexes to 
measure the effects of funding cuts on psychological 
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, rese d e on general ; 
tionally, to track the processes of government w ich 
may stimulate or inhibit the initiatives of organizations - 
involved in these activities. The matter was referred 
to the Board of Professional Affairs, the Board of Scien. 
tific Affairs, and the Education and Training Board, 
with BPA to act as coordinator pro tem, for the purpose 
of ensuring the writing of a proposal, with budget, for 
consideration by Council at its Montreal meetings, 
BPA recommended to the Board of Directors in June 
1973 that such a social indicator study not be under- 
taken by APA (too big a project for APA's inadequate 
funds, etc.), and that consultation with BSA and the 
E&T Board had not yet taken place. The Board asked 
that the requested consultation be pursued by BPA 
and a new recommendation with more details be pre- 
pared for later consideration. The Board was informed 
at its November 1973 meeting that the Chairman of 
BPA was in the process of consulting with the Chair- 
men of the EXT Board and BSA, 

G. In lieu of an annual report, BPA submitted copies 
of the Minutes of its meetings held on February 15-16, 
1973; May 4-5, 1973; and October 11-12, 1973. No 
reports were submitted by the committees and task 
forces reporting to BPA, 


XI. SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 


A. At its meeting in February 1973, the Board of Di- 
rectors received reports and communications from the 
Board of Scientific Affairs (BSA), the Education and 
Training Board, and staff with respect to impending 
cuts in federal support for training, research, and ser- 
vice in psychology. The Board also received a com- 
munication from the Chairman of BSA about an- 
ticipated changes in the processes by which science and 
science-related decisions are to be made in the federal 
government, for example, diminution of the role of the 


` peer review system; demise of the President's Scien- 


tific Advisory Committee. The following recommenda- 
tions were made: (a) the Board of Directors should 
develop an effective expression of concern relative to 
the loss of funds for training, research, and service, this 
expression of concern to be presented as the basis of a 
coordinated mailing from APA members to their sen- 
ators and congressmen; (b) the Central Office staff 
should develop an information package concerning the 
changes in funding patterns, detailing current changes 
in funding patterns, detailing current changes and their 
implications; (c) APA should develop a system to 
gather and disseminate information on current funding 
problems and on alternative ways of coping with fund- 
ing for training, research, and service; and (d) the 
Steering Committee for the Conference on Levels and 
Patterns of Professional Training should be asked to 


reduced 
or the forthcoming conference. VIR 
The Board was informed that Central Office. 
ready developed an information package for department 
chairmen and individuals in the APA governing struc- 
ture, and was actively involved in facilitating com- 
munication among those primarily concerned with cop- 
ing with the changes. An article for the APA Monitor 
had been prepared, and APA Central Office staff was in 
communication with other national associations simi- 
larly affected by the budget cuts. The Office of Policy 
` Research was collecting data relevant to the case for 
T continued funding, as well as preparing projections of 
“future societal needs for psychologists. The Ad hoc 
` Committee on Human Resources had been asked to 
_ explore as rapidly as possible additional sources of in- 
formation and data relevant to the problems. 
At this same meeting, the Board met with Bertram 
` Brown, Director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, to discuss the current changes in NIMH or- 


include the problem of 


T ganization and funding and their implications for psy- 


chology. The Board also heard from the Executive 
Officer on the importance of work at the state and local 
levels in connection with federal revenue-sharing pro- 


` grams, both general and special, and that Central Office 


staff was working with state and local associations to 
ensure that funds potentially intended for psycho- 
logical training and services not be dissipated. 


- B. The following resolution was voted by Council 
at its Special Meeting on March 31-April 1, 1973: 


The Council of Representatives of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, in special meeting called “to consider 
the phaseout and termination of federal support of train- 
| ing, research, and service," notes with deep concern and 

dismay the human consequences of present budget policies. 

As representatives of a science and profession dedicated to 

human welfare, we call upon the members of our Associa- 

tion to urge the administration and the Congress to re- 
assert human priorities. We are especially concerned be- 
_ cause the emerging patterns of federal revenue sharing in- 

Volve a radical reduction in our national investment in 

human welfare. 


- Central Office and the Board of Directors be given а 
vote of confidence and thanks for their efforts in the 


| attempt to remedy the effects of the funding cuts. 


| D. At its November 1973 meeting, the Board heard 
| an informal report of activity by the Scientific Affairs 
department and other segments of Central Office with 
respect to proposed HEW regulations and possible Con- 


. &ressional action concerning research with human sub- 


| jects. It was the consensus of the Board that regula- 
tions were much to be preferred over legislation, and 
encouraged Central Office to continue its monitoring 
efforts. i 


E. By mail ballot September 14, 1973, the Boa 
Voted to have the Association join the National Associa- 


3 
p. 


| оће i in healt! rch, 
C. Council also voted at its Special Meeting that OA appropriate groups in health resea 
. I, Council was informed that a 


the aegis of the "NEAR 


_ tion for Mental Health (NAMH) in a suit to release 


health research would be in the public interest as well 
as in the interests of APA members. The basis of the 
suit was reviewed and approved by APA's attorneys in 
consultation with the NAMH counsel. fi 


F. Council was informed at its January 1974 meet- 
ing that the Standards for Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Tests had been approved for publication (early in 
1974) by the three participating organizations: Ameri- 
can Education Research Association, National Council 
on Measurement in Education, and the American Psy- 
chological Asso ciation (approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors in November 1973). d 

С. Upon recommendation of the Committee on Sci- . 
entific Awards and the BSA, the Board of Directors at 
its November 1973 meeting voted an additional $500 
(over the 000 approved earlier) for the Early Career | 
Awards, so that each of three recipients could receiv 
a citation and $500. The Board was informed that the — 
Committee plans to make three awards each year, from — 
the ‘following areas: Year 1, human learning/cognitive, 
thology, physiological; Year 2, animal, pet 
y, developmental; Year 3, methodological, so 
cial, sensation/perception. 

Н. Council was informed that a Task Force On. 
аһ Research has been formed under the aegis « 
BSA’s Ad hoc Committee on Newly Emerging Ar 1 
of Research (NEAR), with the following objectives: _ 
compile and disseminate information on psychological. 
research in health; facilitate communication among | 

wchers; survey resources for expansion and stimu- 
lation of health-related research (survey interest a 
‘resources, define potential roles for psychologists, id 
tify challenges) ; identify research problem areas; e 
courage training innovations; and establish liaison be a 
tween the American Psychological Association and _ 


j 


Task Force on Hu- 
1 1 nt Relations has been formed under 
НУ committee of BSA, with е. . 
following objectives: stimulating psychological research 
jn the area of human-environment relations; providing. 
information about alternative educational models. and . 
courses of instruction in human-environment relations; М 
stimulating an. understanding of the potential applica- 
tion of research knowledge in the human-environment 
field to public policy issues; and developing interdis- 
ciplinary contacts. y 
ХЕ The following reports were received: RA 
“4, Annual Report of the Board of Scientific Af- 
fairs and reports from the following committees, 


sentatives, and task forces reporting to the Board: 


we 
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b. Committee on Scientific Awards. 
б c. Committee on Psychological Tests and As- 
essment, 
`, d. Ad hoc Committee on Psychology, 
Planning, and Population Policy. 
d €. Task Force on Health Research. 
f. APA Representative to AAAS. 
8. APA Delegation to the Inter-Society Color 
. Council. 
р h. APA Representative to the National Society 
- for Medical Research. 
. __ Î APA Representative to the Social Science Re- 
search Council, 


Family 


XII. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


А. At its February 1973 meeting, the Board received 
& communication from the Policy and Planning (P&P) 
Board, suggesting that clarification was needed in the 
„stand the Board of Directors had taken on the prin- 
ciples laid down by the 1969 Ad hoc Committee on 
- Public Affairs (American Psychologist, 1969, 24, 1-4). 
_ The Board agreed with the P&P Board. 
The Board feels that the ordering of scientific con- 
. cerns, professional concerns, and social problems on a 

dimension of centrality to the purposes of APA is rea- 
` sonable, in the sense that the Association's mandate to 
take public positions becomes less clear and broad as 

One moves from policies that affect psychology as a 
Science, through policies that affect professional prac- 
. tice in specific settings, to general social policies. The 

Board does not feel, however, that this ordering should 
necessarily determine priorities for action or the level 

of involvement represented by actions, as proposed in 
the 1969 report. That Teport did not concern itself 
with the question of the obligation of psychology and 
Psychologists to take action on 
the effects of Psychological work 
ОГ society as а whole, 
in May 1972, 


of priority and action involvement may well be indi- 
cated, Furthermore, the Board also recognizes that the 
distinction between scientific, professional, and social 
Concerns is often difficult to draw. It may be par- 
ticularly misleading in view of recent emphases on 
scientific research applied to social problems and on 
the conduct of research in Professional or action con- 
texts. 
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1 Officer to see 
for a 1974 Public Policy Conference, 
C. At its February 1973 meeting, the Board was ip. 

formed that an additional $1,500 had been receiv 
from the Asia Foundation for use in paying Fore 
Affiliate fees and journal subscriptions of Asian psy- 
chologists. D. 
D. At its June 1973 meeting, the Board referred tg 
the Editor of the American Psychologist a recom. 
mendation from the Committee on International Rela. 
tions in Psychology that a special issue of the AP be 
devoted to overviews of psychology in countries other. 
than the United States and Canada. The Editor indi- 
cated that he would consult with the Committee for 
suggestions on a special editor to be named for the 
issue. The Committee also reported its support fo; 
the membership of APA on the International Council: 
of Scientific Unions-Abstracting Board. 1 
E. At its January 1974 meeting, Council received an 
information item from the Committee on International 
Relations in Psychology with respect to procedures for 
requesting action by the International Union of Psy. | 
chological Sciences. (See Item III-G, these Proceed- 
ings.) à 
F. The Executive Committee reported to the Board _ 
at the February 1973 meeting that it had referred to 
the Editorial Board of the APA Monitor a recom- _ 
mendation from the Policy and Planning Board that 
there be a student section of the Monitor and that the 
Monitor be distributed in bulk to graduate departments, 
G. At its meeting in August 1973, Council heard a 
motion calling for mandated space in the APA Monitor 
for segments of the governing structure, with a com- 
mittee of Council to receive the material and monitor 
the activity. The motion was referred to the Board of 
Directors, which discussed the matter at its meeting in 
November 1973. Under present concepts, the Monitor 
is a nonarchival publication which avoids competition 
with the American Psychologist by journalistic report- 
ing of “news” that may affect the membership, rather 
than publishing mandated articles from the APA gov- 
erning structure. It attempts to maintain its credi- 
bility by reporting pro and con positions in the de- 
velopment of possible policies under consideration by 
all parts of the APA structure. The Board encourages 
Council and all boards and committees to be critical of 
the APA Monitor and its staff in the selection, im- 
partiality, and comprehensiveness of its news stories. 
The Board recommended, therefore, that Council defeat 
the motion for mandated space and the establishment 
of a Council committee to receive material for space 
and to oversee its publication. A substitute motion, 
Offered by the Psychologists for Social Action through 
Hannah Levin, Council Representative from Division 
27 (Community), was introduced at the January 1974 
Meeting of Council, calling for mandated space in the 


practices of the APA Monitor." The first part of the 
motion was withdrawn, and Council voted to defer until 
its New Orleans meetings action on the proposed Coun- 
cil committee. 

H. By mail ballot Council approved the affiliation of 
APA with the American Council of Learned Societies, 
with Rule of Council 10-5.2 to be amended accordingly. 

1. At its meeting in February 1973, the Board was 
informed that the Central Office historical display 
project had received a contribution of $50 from Divi- 
sion 1 (General) and "up to $100" from Division 26 
(History). So far, there have been displays on E. G. 
Boring E. B. Titchener, R. M. Yerkes, and timing 
devices. 

J. At its January 1974 meeting, Council received the 
Final Report of the Ad hoc Committee on Legislative 
Affairs and took the following actions with respect to 
the report, recommendations from the Board of Di- 
rectors, and motions introduced by Councilmembers: 

1. Defeated a recommendation that an Office of 
Legislative Affairs be established in the Central Office; 

2. Approved continuing liaison with governmental 
officials on the utilization of clinical psychologists in 
Medicare and Medicaid, the Executive Officer instructed 
to call upon appropriate consultants as needed; 

3. Defeated a recommendation calling for a study 
as to the feasibility and cost of an in-house attorney 
for APA, on the grounds that investigations already 
undertaken by Central Office and the Board of Profes- 
sional Affairs have indicated that the legal needs of 
APA are so diverse that the total costs of an in-house 
attorney plus outside consultation would be substan- 
tially greater than the present arrangement; 

4. Concurred with the recommendation that the 
composition and function of the continuing Committee 
on Legislative Affairs (see below) be reviewed at the 
end of that committee’s first year; 

5. Concurred with the decision of the Executive 
Officer that the Legislative Affairs Officer be assigned 
to the office of the Director of Programs and Planning; 

6. Amended Rule of Council 10-9.1 establishing 
the Committee on Legislative Affairs (COLA), adopted 
by Council at its August 1973 meetings, to substitute a 
member of the Policy and Planning Board for the 
Chairman of the Committee on State Legislation as a 
mandated member of COLA, and to add the Chairman 
of the Committee on Psychological Tests and Assess- 
ment as a mandated member, thus increasing the size 
of the continuing committee from nine to ten mem- 
bers. The new Rule of Council reads as follows: 


. There shall be a Committee on Legislative Affairs report- 
ing to Council through the Board of Directors. The Com- 
mittee is responsible for recommending the initiation and 
Modification of governing units dealing with critical legal, 


- pertinent to 
by the public, 


TUN 


їс, and for recommending the most effective 
Structural and procedural arrangements to accomplish these 
ends. Specifically, the Committee will recommend legisla- 
tive policy; determine current and future legislative, regu- 
latory, and budgetary targets of probable attainability ; 
recommend priorities for action; provide consultation to 
staff, boards, and committees as to goals, strategies, and 
existing deficiencies in the legislative or regulatory area; and 
recommend appropriate liaison by APA when needed with 
other professional and scientific groups with whom we 
share common legislative interests. 

The Committee shall consist of ten members: the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Health Insurance, a member of 
the Policy and Planning Board, a member of the Board of 
Professional Affairs, a member of the Board of Scientific 
Affairs, a member of the Education and Training Board, a 
member of the Board of Social and Ethical Responsibility 
for Psychology, the Chairman of the Committee on Psy- 
chological Tests and Assessment, and three elected members 
who shall be members of the Council of Representatives at 
the time of their election. The term of office of elected 
members shall be for three years so staggered that at least 
one member is elected each year. In making nominations 
the Committee on Nominations and Elections of Council 
shall attempt to ensure that candidates possess nationally 
recognized expertise in legislative or administrative affairs 
in the area of the educational, professional, or scientific 
contributions of psychologists to human welfare. 

K. Summaries of the discussions and actions lead- 
ing to the establishment of a continuing Committee 
on Legislative Affairs appear in the Minutes of Coun- 
cil in December 1972, March 1973, and August 1973, 
together with the Minutes of the Board of Directors 
meetings of February 1973, May 1973, June 1973, 
August 1973, November 1973, and January 1974. 

L. At the Special Meeting of Council in March 
1973, a motion was received directing that the APA 
join, as participant, the class-action suit proposed by 
the Council for Advancement of the Psychological Pro- 
fessions and Sciences (CAPPS) against Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield under the Federal Employees Benefit Plan, 
for failure to permit freedom of choice for the de- 
livery of psychological services. The issue was re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors, with a request for a 
report back to Council within 60 days, the sense of 
Council at that meeting being that APA should become 
involved, unless the Board saw possible dangers to the 
Association. ! x 

Also at the Special Meeting, Council voted that the 
President of APA appoint an ad hoc committee to 
examine the issues, interactions, and relationships be- 
tween the APA and CAPPS, and to propose, recom- 
mend, and specify the relationships, and the terms 
and provisions of any relationships, which will con- 
tinue after September 1973, to the Board of Directors 
and Council. An interim report from the Ad hoc Com- 
mittee on APA-CAPPS Relationships was received by 
Board and Council in August 1973, and a Final Report 
in January 1974. Р 

Discussions by the Board of Directors at its meet- 
ings in May, June, and August of 1973, as reported in . 
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ticipate in the - a nistrative problems; | | 
ue Shield, and at the те. That a loan of APA funds to AAP be auth 
3 action on à resolution rized for expenses incurred in Steps b, c, and d, and for 
bled, by vote of Council. conduct of a membership and dues pledge drive among | 
meetin; ИУ 1974, Council received АРА members and affiliated psychological associations, _ 
ро at ane i be done at cost; 
of the Ad hoc Committee оп APA- such drive to A E - 
АР К an ү recommendations from {һе f. That it be specified in the note of agreementa 
Board of Directors with respect to the report, motions p pru of 1, loan will be made from E 
| i ial di e above; 1 
m Council members, together with material dis- Collected in Step > Д 
ibu ed to Council EE at the meeting by CAPPS. 8. That the Treasurer of APA be authorized to 
te i i bb, Chai develop a contract with AAP for provision of business - 
Council heard statements by Wilse B. Webb, irman m ; : oie jection D 
ў OP the APA-CAPPS committee, and Norman Garmezy, апа administrative services, inclu ing collection of dues _ 
1 ; ittee. In addition, Council re- by APA; s E 
E fhe ju Policy and Planning Board h. That a Rule of Council be passed forbidding - 
EA 2 А bership оп the APA Board of Directors - 
ese f recommendations and proposed common теті З 
ad yo cse ti and Bylaws for the p ad- and the AAP Board of Trustees, or any like advocacy 
Es organization recommended by the Ad hoc Com- Organization for psychologists with a 501(c)-6 IRS tax- 
i i t classification. 
tors. The sequence of exempt с o: 
b с а Е Un ‘i Я 9 In connection with h above, the Rule of Council. is 
р f th 8 d of Direct rem to be written in such a way that officers of affiliated _ 
SU eee el PUR Ei vh ES CAR as State associations with a 501(c)-6 status may be elected 
à е irect the AAP Board of. 
advocacy organization which will meet appropriately 0 the APA Board of Directors or the AF 


x Tr 


1 


^ n Trustees. 4 
сога Буш. ; 4. The Ad hoc Committee on APA-CAPPS Rela- 
MEM 2. Referral to the Policy and P Tanning Board, for tionships was discharged with thanks. ] 
Study and recommendations, the following actions р 5. Under a voted suspension of the rules, Council _ 

osed by the Ad hoc Committee: (a) guidelines for a 


; received a statement from CAPPS calling for an APA 
legally independent advocacy Organization, (5) actions statement in support of CAPPS activity with respect to 

€ taken to establish an advocacy organization struc- the suit against Blue Cross/Blue Shield. Council voted - 
ured upon the guidelines, and (c) support to be pro- that the exact wording of such a statement be left to — 
d by APA of the proposed advocacy organization. the Board of Directors, with circulation to Council as E 
3. John Stern, Chairman of the Policy and Plan- soon as possible, The vote was unanimous, and ex-- 
ae (P&P) Board, immediately introduced the P&P pressed Council sentiment that the language should be 

port, summarized its provisions, and moved that іп legal form, to protect the legal action by CAPPS, as 
Afer e take action on the eight P&P recommendations. 


well as the position of the APA n 
fter extended discussion, Council voted to approve N. The following reports were received: N 
l eight, as follows: 1. Annual Report of the Committee on Interna- 
a. That the draft Bylaws and Articles of In- 


tional Relations in Psychology. ў 
rporation for an Association of American Psycholo- 2. Annual Report from the APA Representative P 
ists (AAP; Secretary’s note: name changed later to to the International Union of Psychological Science. ў 


Ociation for the Advancement of Psychology) be 3. Interim and Final Reports of the Ad hoc Com- 
pproved in principle by the Council subject to review mittee on Legislative Affairs. 


d minor modification by the initial Board of Trustees 4. Interim and Final Reports of the Ad hoc Com- : 
of that organization; › mittee on APA-CAPPS Relationships. 
~ _ b. That the Board of Directors be requested to 3. Final Report of the Ad hoc Committee on P.L. 


appoint an initial 15-person Board of Trustees of the 92-157 and P.L. 92-603. 
AAP from the list of APA members provided by P&P, t 


the Board of Directors, and accepted nominations from 
Eno XIII. CENTRAL OFFICE 

C. That the initial Board of Trustees of AAP be 
requested to file articles of. incorporation for AAP; 

d. That the initial Board of Trustees be re- 
quested to convene in early February 1974 to (1) ar- 
range for the election of an additional nine trustees and 
establish staggered terms of office by lot for all trustees, 
(2) set priorities for Programmatic efforts, (3) employ 


A. The following actions were taken during the year i 
in the area of employee benefits: 

1. In consideration of the fact that all former Cen- 
tral Office participants in the APA Retirement Plan with 
John Hancock elected to transfer their funds to TIAA/ 
CREF, and further noting that all funds had been 
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Crawford, Charles S. Gersoni, and Boris E. Cherney 
that they were relieved as Trustees and that their ser- 
vices in that capacity were appreciated. At its August 
1973 meeting, the Board voted to authorize the Execu- 
tive Officer to investigate, evaluate, and if appropriate, 
implement the TIAA/CREF Supplemental Retirement 
Annuity Plan as an optional feature for staff personnel 
with the understanding that, if implemented, the option 
will not entail any cost to APA. At its meeting in 
January 1974, the Board received a recommendation 
that the President of the APA convey the Association's 
concerns about the group health plan offered by TIAA/ 
CREF, a plan which recognizes the services of psy- 
thologists only under medical referral, voting to in- 
struct the Executive Officer to implement this sug- 
gestion. 

2. At its meeting in February 1973, the Board 
voted that the APA Pay Table for graded employees 
be revised in two steps to grant pay raises comparable 
to the federal pay raise with a 3% increase July 1, 
1973, and 2.14% January 1, 1974. At its November 
1973 meeting, the Board received information about 
the new federal pay scale, implemented in October 
1973, voting to continue the present pay scale for 
graded personnel in Central Office for 1974 but to 
adopt a revised scale for 1975. 

3. At its May 1973 meeting, the Board considered 
the appropriateness of its methods for handling griev- 
ances in the Central Office. The consensus was that if 
a hearing committee were required to arbitrate a 


grievance it would be preferable that it not be made 


up of members of the Board of Directors. 

4. At its November 1973 meeting, the Board re- 
ceived copies of the APA Central Office Affirmative Ac- 
tion Program and a memorandum concerning the Pro- 
gram from the Board of Social and Ethical Responsi- 
bility for Psychology (BSERP). The Board of Di- 
rectors voted its unanimous approval of the Program. 
The Board noted BSERP’s concerns with sympathy, 
but with respect to specific recommendations, the Board 
tegarded the Program as genuinely responsive to legal 
and ethical requirements, and reluctantly decided that 
recommended further activity in special staffing and 
research is not financially feasible. The Board, took 
note of BSERP's specific suggestions to the Executive 
Officer concerning proposed goals and objectives for 
the Program, and observed that the recommended re- 
striction of recruiting for specific positions to minority 
applicants is contrary to legal requirements and to the 
Spirit of affirmative action in the context of equal op- 
portunity. The Board suggested, with respect to the 
BSERP recommendation, “that APA initiate, develop, 
and support programs for the training of psychologists 
as affirmative action experts,” that BSERP consider 
Sponsoring a workshop at the annual convention for 


A ў ! 
agreed that research relevant to affirmative action 


` Psychological Abstracts 


х 


in such program 


programs should be disseminated, and the Board en- 
couraged BSERP to devote a part of its resources to 
this purpose. Copies of the Plan are to be widely dis- 
tributed when it has been officially accepted by the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance. 

B. The following actions were taken-at the January 
1974 meeting of Council in the area of Central Office 
organization: : 

1. Deferred until the New Orleans meeting a mo- 
tion to establish a management study task force to 
study the Central Office and its relation to the APA 
governing structure, asking Central Office to gather in- 
formation on possible costs of such a study. The Board 
of Directors also indicated its plans to study this matter 
at its May 1974 meeting. 3 

2. Received a motion asking for more information 
about Central Office pay scales, conditions of employ- 
ment, etc., and was informed that the information is 
available in the Central Office Organization and Pro- 
cedures Manual, copies of which were provided at the 
meeting. 

3. Was informed that the Board of Directors con- 
curred in a motion asking that staff study current op- 
erations in Central Office that might be moved to a 
more outlying location effectively and with net savings, 
with a report to Council at the New Orleans meetings. 

C. Central Office staff developed a new system for 
the handling of annual reports from boards and com- 
mittees. Action items. from such reports were ex- 
cerpted for consideration by the Board of Directors 
and the Council of Representatives, but the reports 
themselves were assembled in a separate book, also dis- 
tributed to Council members but not a part of the 
agenda books, as in the past. 

D. The Executive Officer reported the following ap- 
pointments and terminations of senior staff personnel 
during 1973: appointment, Arthur Centor, Administra- 
tive Officer, Professional Affairs; terminations, Tena 
Cummings, Assistant Director, Administrations and 
Operations; William Learmonth, Associate Director, 
Development System; Henry 
Salmon, Manager, Publications Business Services; 
Richard Caputo, Manager, PAIS Educational Services; 
Judith Cates, ‘Administrative Associate, Policy Studies; 
Robert Gorman, Systems Analyst; Frank Whiting, 
Project Director, Standards for Psychological Service 
Facilities; Estelle Mallinoff, Editor, Separates; and 
Gottlieb Simon, Associate Administrative Officer, Pro- 


fessional Affairs. 


XIV. FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


A. The Finance Committee, and both the Board of 
Directors and the Council of Representatives, paid 
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у action taken by the 


or 
in 


^ of th 
increased prices 


for existing products and/or 
of new products and/or services, reductions 
tivities, or absorbed from surplus. 


7 tion of the following sentence: 


"Any matter involving an expenditure of $15,000 or more 
shall not be adopted on the day of the Council meeting at 
Which it is introduced but shall be referred to the Finance 

for evaluation and recommendation in terms of 
=. ity, and the Finance Committee shall report 
Its findings to the Council on the next day that Council 
Meets at which time Council will take formal action 


B. The importance of long-range financial planning 
. Was also emphasized, and the following action was 
| Voted by Council at its January 1974 meeting, upon 
E recommendation of the Finance Committee and the 
E Directors: to establish аз the overall Associa- 
tion financial goal for the period 1974-1978 the ac- 
cumulation of a $1 million liquid reserve by the end 
of 1978, 


, а reserve that would represent about the 
of one month's operating expenses in 1978, 


the "liquid reserve" constitutes the Association's 
equity, exclusive of equity in nonliquid assets (land, 
- building, furniture, and equipment) and, to achieve the 


goal, that subgoals be assigned to the major rograms 
as follows: и 


PROGRAM FIVE-YEAR GOALS (1974-1978) 

Services and Gross contribution? amounting to 

Activities 20% of direct expenses 

ons and Gross Ы 

Publications M. э оры amounting to 
All Other $500,000 surplus 

(mainly investments) 
General Administrative Shall not exceed 


1596 of the total direct expenses 
of the Services and Activities and 
Publications and Communications 
programs 


are developed to achieve these 
the Board of Directors to as. 


To ensure that plans 
goals, Council directed 


т Excess of revenues over direct expenses, 
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MN 


Board of Directors during an op- 
would increase the originally budgeted 
more in that year will be reported to 
writing within thirty days after the 
authorized. This notification will include an ex- 
е reasons for the action(s) and the manner 
additional expenses will be financed, e.g, by 
services, sales 
in other ac- 


2. To amend Rule of Council 20-4.1 by the addi- 


C. The following changes were voted in the 1 
Budget: 

1, By the Board of Directors at its February 19} 
meeting, an increase of $33,500 in estimated expen 
for membership in the American Council of 
Societies, membership in the Accreditation Council 
Facilities for the Mentally Retarded, for increased е 


2. By Council at its Special Meeting in ch 
1973, an increase of $59,000 in estimated expenses Ё 
а new Student Aid Committee, an additional staff men 
ber in the legislative affairs area, a new Committee on 
Legislative Affairs, mailing tapes to state association 
reimbursement of travel expenses for the Special Meets 
ing, and an Ad hoc Committee on APA-CAPPS R 
lationships. 
3. These changes, as of April 1, 1973, resulted їй 
estimated budgeted revenues of $6,358,800, estima 
budgeted expenses of $6,324,400, with a net of reven 
over expenses of $34,400, 
D. The Executive Officer alerted Council, at its mee 
ing in March 1973, to its obligations in view of th 
financial crisis facing the Association; 1971 and 197 
were deficit years; 1973 showed a strong possibility of. 
being a deficit year; and an even more serious deficit 
situation was indicated for 1974, on the basis of early: 
budget planning. Council members were urged to sube 
mit their suggestions for meeting this crisis to the 
Finance Committee and to be prepared for serious” 
consideration of the Preliminary 1974 Budget at the 
Montreal meetings in August 1973. | 
There was extended discussion of the Preliminary 
Budget at Montreal, with general agreement that a key 
problem is how to develop a system for setting priore 
ities, in view of the limited funds available. Straw votes 
were taken—essentially negative toward any increase in 
dues greater than $5, toward special assessments, toward 
increasing membership by lowering requirements for 
Member status; essentially positive toward devising а — 
system for Council members to indicate priorities, and 
to try to increase sales of present and new products _ 
and/or services, | 
The Board of Directors took a number of actions at 
its November 1973 meeting intended to turn the an- 
ticipated deficit in the 1974 Budget into a surplus, 
including a major reduction in the budgets for boards 
and committees, ч 
At the January 1974 meeting of Council, the 1974 
Budget was adopted, amended to restore the amounts 
available to boards and committees to the levels spent 
in 1973, or to 1974 requests, whichever is lower, and 


5,000, due to the 


Registration Fees for students, As amended, the 1974 - 


Budget anticipates revenues of $6,164,000, expenses of 


` $6,126,000, and a budgeted excess of revenues over 


expenses of $38,000. 

M the January 1974 meeting, there were two ses- 
sions of discussion of the 1974 Budget as a Committee 
of the Whole. Discussion in the first session em- 
phasized the proposed cuts in board and committee 
budgets, as well as the way in which the budget for 
Publications and Communications was presented. In 
connection with the latter, Council accepted a motion 
to divorce, in future budget presentations, the alloca- 
tion of General Administrative Expenses and Trans- 
ferred Office Expenses from net income and/or deficit 
figures on a formula basis. The purpose of the motion 
was to adopt a system of “Direct Costing” as the basis 
for accounting and budgeting to make clearer the reve- 
nue, direct expenses, and, hence, the gross contributions 
of the several journals and activities of the various 
programs—particularly “Services and Activities" and 
“Communications,” thereby eliminating arbitrary al- 
locations from the expenses of the programs. Imple- 
mentation of this was left to the Finance Committee. 
(The program goals indicated in Item XIV-B of these 
Proceedings were developed in accordance with the 
“Direct Costing” motion.) 

In the second discussion in Committee as a Whole, 
а number of suggestions were made of ways to in- 
crease income or cut expenses. ‘The Treasurer, in his 
capacity as Chairman of the Finance Committee, re- 
ported that a dues increase as of 1975 could be an- 
ticipated, and that the Committee will be considering 
the level of such a dues increase, also taking into ac- 
count the various suggestions of Council. Straw votes 
Were taken on a number of them, as follows: essentially 
against the elimination or reduction of division dues al- 


locations, special assessments for 1974, dues set accord- — 


ing to income level, encouragement of members to 
make APA a beneficiary under life insurance plans; 
essentially for voluntary contributions solicited from 


members for specific functions, going to a per diem 
approach for APA travel (but see below); about even 
on the idea of an automatic increase in dues tied to a 


relevant government index. 

After rising from the Committee as a Whole, and 
with further information about various problems con- 
nected with adopting a per diem plan for APA travel, 
Council voted to table the motion, with a request to 
Central Office to continue ways of reducing travel ехе 
Pense, not only of boards and committees but also of 
staff, 

E. At its Special Meeting in March 1973, Council 
Voted to establish an Ad hoc Committee on S 
Aid (COSA), to be appointed by the President and 
Composed of six members of Council knowledgeable 


ing о 
"S ald program - 
or в which any graduate — 
in a state-approved or regionally accredited P 
doctoral program in psychology shall have the right to 
apply for aid, In addition to the six Council members, 


the President, Executive Oficer, Treasurer, and Busi- 
ness Manager of the Association shall be ex officio 
members of vote. The Committee was 


to Council no later than the 
was given a budget of up to 
Committee submitted а progress 
|, and Council, at its August 1973 о. 
meeting, voted to authorize COSA to negotiate with 
. the United Student Aid Fund and an insurance com. 1 
pany or com lies, with a view toward establishing а E 
loan pr for doctoral candidates in psychology. 
Referred Finance Committee was a COSA rec 
iion that a $10 increase in dues be authorized, — 
nent, effective in 1975, if the above — 
successful, to be continued for a period — 
‘three years, At its meeting in January 
received the final report of the Ad hoc — 


to report its. 
Montreal t 
$10,000 in 1973; 
report in June | 


he matter of a Student Loan Fund. ' 

‘its meeting in November 1973, poe сов. 

desirability and feasibility of 
establishing. 


а motion on 
Meeting, " 
at the August 197. 

í to Council that allocation 


юм : 
Г dopo mmm grant from the Department of 
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I ua hb 
- Health, Education, and e (HI К 
to support the project “Psychology Graduate Training 


2. A continuation grant from HEW for $72,216 
in support of the- project "Standards for Psychological 
Service Facilities," for the period May 1, 1973, to 
April 30, 1974. 

3. A continuation grant from HEW for $11,880 
in support of the project "Visiting Psychologists to 
Field Services" for the period July 1, 1973, to June 30, 
1974. 


4. A continuation grant from HEW for $89,000 to 


Support the project "Conference on Professional Train- 
ing in Psychology," for the period July 1, 1973, to 
June 30, 1974. 

5. A grant from HEW for $150,000 to support the 
project “Headstart Program," for the period June 30, 
1973, to June 29, 1974. 

I. At its February 1973 meeting, the Board was in- 
formed that as of January 10, 1973, the total of 
$54,000 approved as a loan according to an agreement 
dated July 23, 1970, between APA and the Black 
‘Students Psychological Association (BSPA) had been 
= advanced. Board members expressed the hope that by 


. * the termination date, June 30, 1973, a report of BSPA's 
activities during the three years would be available. 
= As reported in Item IX-C of these Proceedings, the 
. Board voted at its November 1973 meeting that BSPA 
. need not repay the loan. 
J. At its May 1973 meeting, the Board of Directors 
E ‘voted to add three Council members to the Finance 
E . . Committee, on an ad hoc basis for 1973, so that Coun- 
— Cil would have a larger reservoir of expertise and under- 
Ў standing of АРА” financial problems. The three added 
E: a David G. McDonald, Samuel Н. Osipow, and 
ji tobert. Perloff. A Rule of Council is to be developed 
to increase the size of the Committee from four to 
= seven on a continuing basis. 
К. At its November 1973 meeting, 
. to extend signature authority to the Controller and to 
rescind previous authority extended to the Manager, 
. Financial and Computer Services Department, by pass- 
— ing the following resolution: 


3 


о. 
S 


the Board voted 


Resolved, that the American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D.C., is hereby continued as a depository for 
the funds of this Corporation, and is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay checks and other orders for the payment of 
money when signed by any one of the following: 


Executive Officer Unlimited 
Treasurer Unlimited 
Director of Business Affairs Unlimited 
Controller 


Up to $500 on the general ac- 
count and unlimited on the 
Payroll account, 


L. The following reports and minutes were received: 
1. The Minutes of its meeting on July 12-13, 1973, 
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39,645 


2. Interim and Final Reports from the Ad [i 
Committee on Student Aid. 

3. Final Report of the Ad hoc Committee on APA | 
Dues Structure. 


XV. COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUTSIDE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A. At its February 1973 meeting, the Board of Di- 
rectors received a request from the American Psycho- 
logical Foundation (APF ) that APA give consideration 
to increasing the size of its contribution to APF of 
gross revenues from APA-owned copyright material, 
now at 20%, to 50%. The Board voted to refer the 
matter to the Publications and Communication (P&C) 
Board for a recommendation, and, upon recommenda- 
tion of the P&C Board, voted at its November 1973 
meeting to increase the APF's share of copyright per- — 
missions revenues to 40% of the gross (equivalent to a 
50-50 split between APA and APF after expenses) to 
be implemented with calendar year 1975. 


B. At its June 1973 meeting, the Board was in- 
formed that the APF had been named às the residuary 
legatee in the will of Esther Katz Rosen, a dues-exempt 
Fellow of APA who died on April 13, 1973. 


C. At its November 1973 meeting, the Board re- 
ceived with thanks a report from the Insurance Trust 
and also heard from the President of the Trust, taking 
the following actions with respect to the Trust's recom- 
mendations; 

1. Voted to amend the Agreement and Declaration 
of Trust, Article IV, Section 6, as follows: 1 


Section 6. [SEGREGATION OF ASSETS.] FUND AC- 
COUNTING. In the event the Insurance Trustees shall 
negotiate or otherwise obtain more than one policy of in- 
Surance, separate accounting funds shall be maintained by 
such Trustees for each policy [and all monies pertaining 
thereto shall remain segregated and the investments of such 
monies shall likewise be segregated by the Investment . 
Trustee] in order that the assets, liabilities, and equity of 
each principal policy fund can be separately identified and 
through which retrospective adjustments and premium re- 
funds attributable to each insurance policy can be recorded. 
Notwithstanding any provision to the contrary contained 
herein, no premium payments or refunds shall be per- 
mitted to be made by the Insurance Trustees other than in 
connection with the specific policy for which said monies 
are directly attributable. This limitation shall not be con- 
strued as restricting the Insurance Trustees from using in- 
come derived from the Fund for the purpose of developing 
new insurance programs. In no event will any income of 
the Fund be distributed to any participant at any time and 
if upon termination of the Trust there remains any ac- 
cumulation of income the same shall be distributed to the 
American Psychological Association. In order to segregate 
the income derived from each principal policy, a separate, 


be. 
rived from dividends and capital gains (an 
_ py the several principal policy funds shall be credited (or 


charged) and out of which the expenses of the Insurance — 


Trust will be paid. 


2. Voted to elect Gardner Lindzey and Joseph 
Weitz as new members of the Trust, expressing grati- 
tude to those serving previously on the Trust and with 
special thanks to Benjamin Shimberg for his long-time 
dedication and valuable contributions. 

3. Heard with interest of the Trust’s plans to 
offer newly elected members (as of 1974) a free $10,000 
life insurance policy for a stated period. 

D. At its January 1974 meeting, the Board considered 
a communication from the Association of Gay Psy- 
chologists (AGP), including a list of the objectives of 
that Association as adopted at its Montreal meeting 
and a list of eight demands it wished APA to imple- 
ment and publicize. The demands, and the actions 
voted by the Board, are as follows: 

1. “A National Task Force on Homosexuals as 
Persons shall be appointed by the President of the 
American Psychological Association in consultation with 
the AGP with at least 50% of the Task Force being 
members of the AGP.” Referred to the Board of 
Social and Ethical Responsibility for Psychology. 

2. “APA shall advocate the removal of the listing 
of ‘Homosexuality’ from the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual II of the American Psychiatric Association.” 
The Board noted that the latter association has already 
done this. 

3. “All panels on homosexuality (at national and 
regional meetings) shall include at least one member 
of the AGP as a panel member, and all paper sessions 
(at national and regional meetings) shall include at 
least one member of the AGP to serve as discussant.” 
The Board noted that divisions are responsible for de- 
veloping their programs, and that it would be inap- 
propriate to interfere with their prerogatives. The AGP 


would need to deal directly with the divisions (and the 


regional associations) if it wishes to pursue this matter. 
4. “APA shall support the elimination of parents’ 


sexual orientation as a factor in decisions relating to 4 
parents’ rights to rear their own children.” The Board 


felt this demand was outside APA's purview. 


felt this also was outside APA's purview, — 
6 take affirmative action in the elimi- - 
nation of discrimination on the basis of sexual orienta- 
s Central Office and with all companies 
with which APA does business, and support adding - 
sexual orientation clauses to antidiscrimination laws." 
The Board noted that to inquire about a person's sexual ; 
orientation would be illegal, probably, and in any case 
quite inappropriate, _ T 

7. "APA ‘shall establish a Central Office personnel - 
person to handle all APA members’ and associates’ _ 
charges of discrimination on the basis of sexual orienta- - 2 
tion." The Board noted that such charges should be . 
filed with the Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Conditions of Employment, and that the machinery for , 
handling such charges exists. " 

8. “APA shall include members of the AGP in the 


Visiting Psychologist Program." Selecting participants 
in this program is done on the basis of potential con- | 
tribution; membership in any given association would. $ 
not Ье a relevant criterion. — 


The Pre ident, Albert Bandura, agreed to report tl 
Board's actions to AGP. FEDA A 
E. At its February 1973 meeting, the Board no 
with concern a misstatement of fact concerning ele 
ion of Council members to the Board of Director 
їп an advertisement in the February 1973 4 
nitor, calling for participation in a new organizatio 
be called “Psychologists for a Representative à : 

ible APA.” The ad stated that the Board of 
rectors acts as a nominations and elections com- 
mittee for the election of Council members to tl 
Board, whereas Council itself nominates via a nomina! 
ing ballot sent to each Council member, followed by 
an election ballot that asks each Council member t 
тапк order the nominees who have received the most 


‘nominations on the previous ballot. The Board asked , 


` that the Recording Secretary write a letter to the Com- ` 


‘mittee sponsoring the ad, asking that they publish a 


` retraction, and that the letter be published in the 


“Monitor in the form of a letter to the Editor. 

T. See Item XII-L for actions with respect to the 
Council for the Advancement of the Psychological - 
Professions and Sciences (CAPPS). i 
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APA OFFICERS Н. T. Bassett (1973-75)— Wisconsin 
Mn dae Josephine P. Beebe (1973-75)— Connecticut 
4 President: Albert Bandura (1974) 1 Ernst G. Beier ( 1972—74)—Utah/Wyoming/Montana/ 1 
= . Stanford University New Mexico 1 
Л President-elect: Donald T. Campbell (1974) Gershon Berkson (1974—76)—Div. 33 
‘Northwestern University Sidney W. Bijou (1972-74)—Div. 12 
Past President: Leona E. Tyler (1974) Theodore Н. Blau (1973-75)— Div. 12 
_ — University of Oregon Lyle E. Bourne, Jr. (1972-74)—Div. 3 
_ Recording Secretary: John J. Conger (1974-76) Donald T. Campbell (1974)—President-elect 
University of Colorado Irvin L. Child (1974-76)—Div. 10 
Treasurer: Robert Perloff (1974-77) Richard K. Clampitt (1974-76)—Minnesota 
"5 University of Pittsburgh John J. Conger (1974-76) —Recording Secretary 
` Executive Officer: Kenneth B. Little (1968-77) Jonathan W. Cummings (1973-75)— District of 2 
APA Central Office Columbia 


Nicholas A. Cummings ( 1973-75)— California 
m В | Mary Ellen Curtin ( 1972-74)—Kentucky/Tennessee 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS Robert C. Davis (1972-74)—Div. 26 
Gordon Е. Derner (1974-76)—Div. 12 
The President, the President-elect, the Past President, M стц 


; 1 Martin Deutsch (1972-74)—Div. 9 
| Dapeng Secretary, the Treasurer, the Executive James A. Dinsmoor ( 1972-74)—Div. 25 
„апі: 


3 Francis J: DiVesta (1972-74)—Div. 16 
E E a Herbert Dörken (1974—76)— California 
rbert C. Kelman (1972-74 
е a pcd ) Jan D. Duker (1973-74)—Div. 16 
Aur у rd C, Atki (1973-75) Frank W. Finger (1973-75)—Div. 3 
Pace Fister Smith (1973-75) Jo-Ann E. Gardner (1974-76)—Div. 9 


Sol L. Garfield (1973-75)—Div. 12 
Marcia Guttentag (1974-76)—Div. 8 
Elizabeth P. Hagen (1973-75)—Div. 5 
ЧАР, Leon P. Hall (1973-75)—Div. 16 
OUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES Florence C. Halpern ( 1973-75)—Div. 12 
NT Carmi Harari (1974)— Div, 32 
he Council of Representatives is composed of the Robert S. Harper ( 1972-74)—Div. 2 
- Board of Directors, Division Representatives, and State Harry Helson (1974—76)— Div. 1 
ociation Representatives, The Representatives for Joseph S. Herrington (1972-74)— Pennsylvania 
~ the current year, with term of office, follow: Lloyd С. Humphreys (1973-75)—Div. 3 


Ж Irwin A. Hyman (1974-76)—Div. 16 
м Norman Abeles ( 1973—75)—Michigan : 


Ira Iscoe (1972-74)—Texas 
George w. Albee (1973-75)—Diy. 12 Nelson F. Jones (1972-74)—Colorado 
Richard C. Atkinson (1973-75)—Board of Directors John E. Jordan (1972—74)— Div. 22 


Albert Bandura ( 1974)—President Frederick H. Kanfer (1972-74)—Div. 12 
Allan G. Barclay (1972-74)—Div. 12 Herbert C. Kelman (1972—74)— Board of Directors 
- Morton Bard (1974-76). Div. 27 Wallace Kennedy (1974)—Georgia/North Carolina/ 
.. Jules Barron (197475). iy, 29 South Carolina/Florida 
THÉ Oliver J. B. Kerner (1973-75)—Illinois 
а Jane W. Kessler ( 1973-75)—Ohio 
1 Terms of office have been adjusted in all cases to re- Marc Kessler (1974-76)—Maine/New Hampshire/ 
ect calendar years, Rhode Island/Vermont 


cey ( 1974—76) 
ogers Wright (1974-76) 
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ilton V. Kline (1972-74)—D i 
` Arthur L. Kovacs (1972-74)—Div. 29 
Leonard Krasner (1973-74)—Board of Directors 
John I. Lacey (1974-76)—Board of Directors < 
Bibb Latané (1972-74)—Div. 8 

Edward E. Lawler (1973-75)—Div. 14 

Hannah A. Levin (1972-74)—Div. 27 

James A. Lindemann (1973-75)—Oregon 

Lewis P. Lipsitt (1972-74)—Div. 7 

Kenneth B. Little (1968-77)—Executive Officer 
"Frank A. Logan (1974)—Div. 3 

Joseph P. Margolin (1974)—Div. 13 

Fred Massarik (1973-75)—Div. 32 

Harry V. McNeill (1972-74) —Div. 18 

Merle L. Meacham (1972-74)—Div. 16 

Naomi M. Meara (1974-76)—Div. 17 

Nancy K. Mello (1972-74)—Div. 28 

Ronald Melzack (1973-75)—Div. 6 

Marvin Metsky (1973-75)—New Jersey 

Jack L. Michael (1973-74)—Div. 25 
|. Bernice L. Neugarten (1974-76)—Div. 20 

_ ‘Donald P. Ogden (1973-75)—Virginia/West Virginia 
Samuel Н. Osipow (1972-74)—Div. 17 

Ellis B. Page (1973-75)—Div. 15 

Robert Perloff (1974—77)— Treasurer 

Beeman N. Phillips (1973-75) —Div. 16 
Ann D. Pick (1974-76)—Div. 7 

Harold D. Proshansky (1974-76)—Div. 9 
Bertram Н. Raven (1974-76)—Div. 8 

Henry D. Remple (1972-74)—Kansas 
W. W. Renke (1972-74)—Indiana 

Stanley P. Rosenzweig (1973-75) — Massachusetts 
Ivan Ross (1973-74)—Div. 23 
Herbert S. Roth (1972-74)—1Iowa 
Julian B. Rotter (1974-76)— Div. 12 

S. Jay Samuels (1972-74)—Div. 15 

Theodore К. Sarbin (1972-74)—Div. 24 
Kenneth B. Schenkel (1973-75)—Georgia/North Caro- 

lina/South Carolina/Florida 

William N. Schoenfeld (1974-76)—Div. 25 

S. Don Schultz (1973-74)— California 
John W. Senders (1972-74)—Div. 21 

Max Siegel (1974-76)—Div. 29 

M. Brewster Smith (1973-75)—Board of Directors 
Janet T. Spence (1974-76)—Div. 3 

Ezra Stotland (1974)—Div. 9 

Mary L. Tenopyr (1974-76)—Div. 14 

Richard F. Thompson (1974-76)—Div. 6 

Carl E. Thoresen (1972-74)—Div. 17 

Laura C. Toomey (1973-75)—Div. 31 

Ralph H. Turner (1974-76)—Div. 2 

Leona E. Tyler (1974)—Past President 


Victor Н. Vroom (1973-75)—Div. 14 
Elaine C. Walster (1972-74) —Div. 8 
Gerald A. Whitmarsh (1974-76)—Maryland 
Walter H. Wilke (1972-74)—New York 


J. E. Uhlaner (1972-74)—Div. 19 Lr 


Francis A. Young (1974-76)—Alaska/Idaho/Washing- 
ton A 

Carl N. Zimet (1974-76)—Div. 29 

Donald G. Zytowski (1974-76)—Div, 17 


Edwin B. Newman—Parliamentarian » 


To be elected: 
Alabama/Arkansas/Louisiana/ Mississippi (1) 
Missouri (1) 

New York (1) 

Div. 14 (1) 

Div. 29 (1) 


"Py 


COMMITTEES REPORTING DIRECTLY TO 
COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


» 


COMMITTEE ON STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF COUNCIL — 


Marcia Guttentag (1972-74), Chair E 
Lyman W. Porter ( 1972-74) i 
Mary Ellen Curtin (1973-75) i Ny 
Nelson F. Jones (1973-75) PS 
Frank W. Finger (1974-76). ч i 
Ellis B. Page (1974-76) 


Charles F. Wrigley (1974) 
Jules Barron (1974) } 
Robert Perloff (1974) 

John A. Stern (1974) 

Francis J. DiVesta (1974) 
John W. Senders (1974) 
Harold M. Proshansky (1974) 
Gordon F. Derner (1974) 


TATIVES TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REPORTING DIRECTLY THROUGH 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


"n. 
BOARDS, COMMITTEES, AND REPRESEN} 


STANDING BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Edwin A. Fleishman (1972-74) $ 
Clifford H. Swensen, Jr. (1972-74), Chair 
E. Lowell Kelly (1973-75) à 
‘Arthur J. Riopelle (1973-75) 


oie 
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James Bieri (1973-78) _ 
e (19 $ ~ . Gregory Kimble (1973-78) с 
ericks (1972—74) x Robert S. Daniel (1974-79) ia 


Eichorn (1973-75) Kenneth B. Little (1968-77), ex officio 
Phillips (1974-75) Robert Perloff (1974-77), ex officio 
shansky (1974-76) Harold P. Van Cott (1971), Managing Editor 


Schoenfeld (1974-76) 
Perloff (1974-77), Chair 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BOARD 


or CONVENTION AFFAIRS Alexander W. Astin (1972-74), Chair 


EKA Forrest B. Tyler (1972-74) 

ay Glanzer (1968-74) Paul J. Woods (1972-74) 

echrest (1970-75) Leslie H. Hicks (1973-75) 

Tomes, Jr. (1971-76) Richard Schmuck (1973-75) 

N. Zimet (1972-77), Chair Michael M. Wertheimer (1973-75) 
R. Entwisle (1973-78) Louis D. Cohen (1974-76) 

Standley (1974-79) x 


: л 3 Peter M. Lewinsohn (1974-76) 
Driscoll, Jr. (1964), ex officio, Convention Virginia Senders (1974-76) 


EE ON SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


BOARD OF PROFESSIONAL AFFAIRS 


J. Wilbert Edgerton (1971-74) 
Vera S. Paster (1971-74) 
Allan G. Barclay ( 1972-74), Chair 


lyn R. Payton (1971-24) 
зу D. Imber (1972-74) 


е W. Kessler (1972-74 Jeanne S. Phillips (1972-75) 
M к oido Chair EXE Re Laskin (1973-75) 
bizu-Miranda (1973-7 5) Floyd Martinez (1973-75) 
Ullmann (1971-76) Ruth M. Lesser (1974-76) 
: Asher R. Pacht ( 1974-76) 


ley Seashore (1974-76) 


Mary L. Tenopyr (1974-76) 


р, j BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 
eth B. Clark (1972-74) 


Anastasi (1973-75) 


Herbert L. Pick (1972-74) 
Irwin Altman (1973-74) 
Lyle E. Bourne, Jr. (1973-75) 
Edward E. Jones (1973-75) 

Я Patricia Meyer (1973-75) 
. Albee (1972-74). TE Jerome Singer (1974-75), Chair 
А. Stern (1972-74), Chair Ens Alphonse Chapanis (1974-76) 
попа A. Bauer (1973-74) i Sally Sperling (1974-76) 
us Campbell (1973-75) Robert B. Zajonc (1974-76) 


SEL (1973-75) н 1 
Edward Zigler (1973-75) — — 

.. Eleanor Gibson ( 1974—76) ў m OF SOCIAL AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 

` Brendan A. Maher ( 1974-76) - SYCHOLOGY 


Wilbert J. McKeachie (1974-76) 


Helen Nash (1973-74) 

Michael Scriven (1973-74) 
Kenneth B. Clark (1973-75) 
Kenneth Dinklage ( 1973-75) 
Bernard Harleston (1973-75), Chair 


Elaine C. Walster ( 1972-74) 
` Albert Н. Hastorf (1970-75) E. Belvin Williams (1973-75) 
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David Bakan (1974-76) 
- William E. Henry (1974-76) 
June L. Tapp (1974-76) 


OTHER COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 


Kenneth B. Clark (1972-74) 
Anne Anastasi (1973-75) 
Leona E. Tyler (1974-76), Chair 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


George V. Coelho (1972-74) 

Ivan Mensh (1972-74), Chair 
Stanley Schachter (1972-74) 

Michael Cole (1973-75) 

Bernice Wenzel (1973-75) 

Albert H. Yee (1973-75) 

C. R. Myers (1974-76) 

Rafael Nunez (1974-76) 

Sherman Ross (1974-76) 

Nicholas Hobbs (1970-76), ex officio 
Kenneth B. Little (1968-77), ex officio 
Mary Ainsworth (1973-77), ex officio 
Henry David (1974—78), ex officio 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Theodore H. Blau (1974) 

Lloyd Humphreys (1974—75) 

Marcia Guttentag (1974-76) 

Herbert O. Dórken, Chair of COHI 

E. Belvin Williams, Chair of Committee on Psychologi- 
cal Tests and Assessments 

Forrest B. Tyler, Member of Education and Training 
Board 

Kenneth Dinklage, Member of Board of Social and 
Ethical Responsibility in Psychology 

Herbert Pick, Member of Board of Scientific Affairs 

Allan Barclay, Member of Board of Professional Affairs 

Isador Chein, Member of Policy and Planning Board 


Ар Hoc COMMITTEE ON ARCHIVAL HISTORY 


Charles W. Bray (1966), Chair 
Jane D. Hildreth, ex officio 


Ap Hoc CoMMITTEE ON MANPOWER-HUMAN RESOURCES 


George W. Albee (1971), Chair 
Kenneth E. Clark (1971) 

J. Frank Whiting (1971) 
Virginia Douglas (1972) 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SCIENCE — 


Mary D. Ainsworth (1973—77), Senior Delegate 
Henry P. David (1974-78) 


Unirep States Commission ror UNESCO > 


Nicholas Hobbs (1970-75) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Theodore R. Sarbin (1974) 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER COMMISSION 


Robert Lockman (1974) 
C. Alan Boneau (1974) 


ч: 


COMMITTEES REPORTING THROUGH THE pr 
BOARD OF CONVENTION AFFAIRS d» 
uS. 
OPERATIONS COMMITTEE i 


Henry Tomes, Jr. (1972-74) 
Carl N. Zimet (1973-74), Chair 
Doris R. Entwisle (1974) 


ComMITTEE ON FILMS AND OTHER MEDIA : &i i 
Ruth Formanek (1971-74) ў 


Richard I. Evans (1971-75), Chair 
William Dember (1973-76) 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM INNOVATIONS Wa 


Carolyn Sherif (1972-74), Chair 
Ernst G. Beier (1972-75) i 
Bruce R. Ekstrand (1974-76) b 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


Gerald M. Senf (1971-74), Chair 
David L. Hamilton ( 1973-75) 
William A. Hayes (1974-76) 


Task FORCE ON CONVENTION CHILD CARE 


Dorothy J. Sciarra (1974) 
Kay Standley (1974) 
Castellano B. Turner (1974) 
Raymond K. Yang (1974) 
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анда Abtei: Rhen û. ve? 
акеме Editor 
Managing Bitor: Warold P Van Cott (1971 


REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ў к Orlamdty (1971-4) Матюма, FrptsaTRo or SCIENCE Ass 
) Linder (1972-74), Chair Inpextwo 


Mu m Harold Р. Van Cont (1971) 


ты. 
Webb (1973-15) 
An rise (1973-79) 


ы quet gees COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTA 
J. MeKeschie (1974-76) OTHER ORGANIZATIONS REPORTING © 
S. Nickerson (1974-76) 


oc all THROUGH THE BOARD OF PROFESSION, 


T AFFAIRS 1 
Солис, оғ Eormas COMMITTEES . 
The Council of Editors соём of editors of the APA 
Ee, Commerren on Намти Insurance a 
rkan P EDE Lire (1972-:7) A Bugene Shapiro (1070-74) 
m (cob CET m Heber O. Dites (1011 ? 5), Chair А 
: : ' (1909. Dworin (1972-76) d 
М): Richard D. Odam (1971-40) Kassel Bent (1975-77) 
1 %/ Ант Pryrchslogy: Leod D. Iron David Rodgers (1974-75) 


(1973-79) 

t Melby Wed Pryrbelogy: nin А. Реља Commeres ом State Lecnstariow 
weal of Comparative Phy rade great Kart E. Pottharst (1970-74) 

Каа E Pos (1971-75), Cochair 
еу Moldumiky (1972-76). Cochait 
Morton L. Plax (1975-17) 
William Dunn (1974-78) 


у-и Prychelory; Jossan Williams COMMITTEE ан Paorsasicxu А жава 
pa Reperiental. Prychelogy: David A. Grant Пао Loveland (1912-74) 
i ) Alfved Marrow (1972-74) 
IRAP) Lasing ond emery: Lyle Е. Bowne, Jı, тесной Кий (1973-15) 
(1973-40) бенда (1973-75) 
ВАР: Gonars: Gengery Kihia (1974-40) C. Lee Wisder (1973-75) 1 


"n Р) 
ow (ИРГЕЙ Performance: Michael 1 Pon. 


ВАР. Animal Воена Processes: Айша K. Y COMMITTEE ow Srecutry Practice 


(1971-40) Hobart Rasks (1973-71) 
0 Josrmal of mae end Social Pryshology: Ja Т. Patricia Smith (1973-15) 


Р. - Ralph Berdie (1911-76). Chair 
Prychelogical Boiletin: hue E De ( , 
ER Ji i 97249 199-14); Матау Levine (1925-76) 


[ А Charles C. Holland (1973-77) 
Prycholopical Revirw George Mander (1971-16) Richard Weinberg (1973-77) 


+ 
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Boeth Bios (1914) 
Dune ©. Spiers (1974) 
Кимм Ср (1974-71) 
Мён Mayne (1074-78) 
йш Нем (1914-16) 
Charice F. Maboney (1974-76) 
Mikes Theaman (1974-76) 


Ae mx Cowwirne on Psoworive Pustec Tena 


SLALI] 


Laraine Кубе (1974) 
Мах Gravite (1974) 
Larry Јоһан (1974) 
Piod Martines (1974) 
һар! Minsky (1974) 
Carolyn Payton (1074) 


Tox Force ом Sex Bias ano Sex ROLE Sees 
Tyree in Готснот навам Ponos 


To te appointed 


Tex Force ом Binavionat CLAMIFICATION 


Theodore Н. Выш (1968) 
Mortimer Wrown (1968) 
Martin M. Kata (1968) 
Meurice Loer (1064) 

J R Newtrough (1968), Chale 


Tos Vows ом Sraspaus pos Saves Facnarm 


Mikes L Blum (1970) 

Јы тве C. Wouboutsos (1970) 
Jerry Clark (1970) 

Мм A. Edgerton (1970) 
Marien D. Hall (1970) 
Doresd V Jacobs (1970), Chale 
Ned Martines (1970) 

Juha Muthoni (1910) 

Ashes Рым (1970) 

Wen Merve ( 1470) 

See A Warren (1970) 

Allred M. Wellner (1970) 


Toa Foe ow Pevcwotasicar Semen sv Сезш, 
Miara Асса * 


Wium J. Deering (1974) 
McAfee (1974), Chale 
Rader: Proctor (1974) 
M. Riggs (1974) 
Pred Sommer (1934) 7 


NT A (PRONE 


К Raymond A Kt (1974-75) 


Robert L. Linn (1974-76) 
E. Belvin Williams (1974), Chair 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AWARDS 


R. Duncan Luce (1971-74) 
Brendan Maher (1972-74) 

Jerome E. Singer (1972-74) 

James J. Jenkins (1973-75) 
Harold H. Kelley (1973-75), Chair 


| Dorothea J. Hurvich (1974-77) 
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Richard C. Atkinson (1971) 
"Theodore H, Blau (1971) 

John M. Darley (1971) 

Arthur Lumsdaine (1971), Chair 
Susan M. Markle (1971) 


RESEARCH 


> Herbert L, Pick (1974) 
| Lyle E. Bourne (1974-76) 


Sally E. Sperling (1974-77) 


: Trwin Altman (1974), Chair 


_ Robert L, Helmreich (1974) 


. Henry M. Parsons (1974) 
Edwin P. Willems (1974) 


.. Joachim Е. Wohlwill (1974) 


TASK Force on HEALTH RESEARCH 


Claus B. Bahnson (1974) 

- Edward J. Kelty (1974) 

_ John E. Rasmussen (1974) 
William Schofield (1974), Chair 
Lee B. Sechrest (1974) 

Lisa Shusterman (1974) 

Walter L. Wilkins (1974) 


REPRESEN TATIVES TO OTHER 


ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE 


Jerome E. Singer (1974-76) 


. “AD Hoc COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
к, 


Ар Hoc COMMITTEE ON NEWLY EMERGING AREAS OF 


TASK FORCE ON ENVIRONMENT AND BEHAVIOR 


Leo M. Hurvich ( 1955-74), Voting Delegate 
William R. Biersdorf (1966-76) 

Sherman L. Guth (1967-77) 

Sidney Stecher (1972-77), Voting Delegate, 
Lorrin А. Riggs (1968-77) 

Robert Boynton (1974-79 

Harry Helson (1970-80) 

Jo Ann S. Kinney (1974-80) 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Frances К. Graham (1971-74) 
Hershel W. Leibowitz (1972-75) 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Gardner Lindzey (1963-74) 
Edward E. Jones (1973-75) 
Janet T. Spence (1974-77) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Winfred F. Hill (1974) 


COMMITTEES AND КЕРКЕЅЕМТАТІ 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS REPORTINI 


THROUGH THE EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING BOARD 


COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


Barbara Kirk (1972-74) 

Beeman N. Phillips (1972-74) 
William L. Simmons (1972-74), Chair 
Irwin Altman (1973-75) 

Marilee U. Fredericks (1973-75) 
Robert Schaefer (1973-75) 

Floyd Martinez (1974-76) 

Charles Thomas (1974-76) 

Alfred Wellner (1974-76) 


COMMITTEE ON PRECOLLEGE PSYCHOLOGY 


Delbert G. Eberhardt (1972-74) 
Robert H. Koff (1972-74) 

Eli Bower (1973-75) 

Jean La-Yvonne Valletta (1973-75) 
John Bare (1974-76) 

Frank Hawkinshire (1974-76) 
Mary N. Moffett (1974-76) 


CU ———— 


—-—————-.———Ürg€— HÓA S a a РА 


7 " 1 
Ap нос ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TH 
PSYCHOLOGIST PROGRAM 


William D. Pierce (1970) 


Arthur N. Wiens (1970), Chair 
Ruth M. Lesser (1971) 

Stanley L. Brodsky (1972) 
Mildred R. Buck (1972) 


Ар нос COMMITTEE ON THE Two-YEAR COLLEGE 


John K. Bare (1971) 

Robert S. Daniels (1971) 
Judith Kuppersmith (1971) 
Fay Tyler M. Norton (1971) 
Janice Page (1971) 

Thomas E. McCloud (1972) 
Ralph J. Schilloce (1972) 
Aiken Connor, Consultant 


TASK FORCE ON EVALUATION OF GRADUATE TRAINING 


Alexander Astin (1974) 
Lewis Goldberg (1974) 
Barbara Kirk (1974) 
Robert Perloff (1974) 
Leonard Rorer (1974) 


STEERING COMMITTEE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM PROJECT ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Anne Anastasi (1973) 
Wendell Bell (1973) 
Launor F. Carter (1973) 
Fred Eggan (1973) 
Robert M. Gagné (1973) 
H. Bentley Glass (1973) 
Donald O. Hebb (1973) 
Ernest R. Hilgard (1973) 
James J. Jenkins (1973) 
Jerome Kagan (1973) 
Gardner Lindzey (1973) 


- Helen Nash (1973) 


Carl Pfaffmann (1973) 
Janet Spence (1973) 


_ Улп, CONFERENCE FOLLOW-UP COMMISSION 


Douglas Bray (1972) 
John G. Darley (1972), Chair 


- Thomas Hilliard (1972) 


Erasmus L, Hoch (1972) 
Miriam Keiffer (1972) 
Maurice Korman (1972) 
Abel Ossorio (1972) 
Karl Pottharst (1972) 


ORGANIZ. 
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Obradovic- (1970-74) 
|. Casavantes (1971-75) 
G. Rorer (1972-76), Chair 


B. Newman (1973-77) 


(sky (1974-78) 


x 


Jackson (1972-74), Chair 


vit кй 

А, Ruiz (1973-7 | | 

"M Waddell (193-19) (8# 
(1974- | 


. соммпткк ом Womex IN PsvcıtolooY * i 

‘Helen 5, Astin (194) — 4* 

E Vw | (1974) b 
METER on ML. 

0 UTE 
mnt ў 


tha Mednick (19 
Tressie W. erate (1974-76) 
. Kli Rubenstein (1974-75) 
— James Deese (1974-76) 


1% 


OFFICERS OF DIVISIONS * 
t i 


1. DIVISION or GENERAL PsvcHoLocv 


- William S. Verplanck (1971-74) 
- Edward L, Walker (1971-74) 
Delos D. Wickens (1973-76) 
.. Representative to APA Council: 
. Harry Helson (1974-76) 
Ф, 


_ 2, DIVISION on тне TEACHING оғ PSYCHOLOGY 


| Presidint: Wilbert S. Ray 

President-elect: James B. Maas 
Past President: John K. Bare 
—— Secretary-Treasurer: Lawrence Е. Murphy (1972-75) 
| Representatives to APA Council: 

- Robert S. Harper (1972-74) 
. Ralph Н, Turner (1974-76) 


X3 DIVISION ОР EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy 


President: Richard C. Atkinson 
— President-elect: Wendell R. Garner 
x Treasurer: Frank A. Logan (1973-76 
К: Members-at-large of Executive : ) 
.. Victor Н. Denenberg (1971-74) 
Arthur J, Riopelle (1972-75) 
Donald R. Meyer ( 1973-76) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Lyle E. Bourne, Jr. (1972-74) 
Frank A. Logan (1974) 
Frank W. Finger (1973-75) 
Lloyd G. Humphreys (1973-75) 
Janet T. Spence ( 1974-76) 


* Terms of office for all Council Members now reflect the 
calendar years during which they have served or will serve, 
Terms of office for other Division Officers are still shown 


as starting during a year and ending during a year, usually 
with a term of three years, 
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Ы: 


President-elect: William G, Mollenkopf 3 
Secretary-Treasurer: Elizabeth P. Hagen ( 1972-75). 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: ] 
Benjamin Fruchter (1973-74) 
Ledyard R Tucker (1972-75) 
John W. French (1973-76) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Elizabeth P. Hagen (1973-75) 
Charles Е. Wrigley (1974-76) 


6. DIVISION OF PHYSIOLOGICAL AND COMPARATIVE 
PsYCHOLOGY 


President: Brenda A. Milner 
President-elect: Donald R. Meyer 
Secretary-Treasurer: Robert L. Isaacson (1971-74) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 

Elliot S. Valenstein (1971-74) 

William A. Wilson (1972-75) 

Richard M. Held (1973-76) 

Representatives to APA Council: 

Ronald Melzack (1973-75) 

Richard F, Thompson ( 1974-76) 


7. DIVISION OF DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sidney W. Bijou ( 1972-74) 
Lewis P. Lipsitt (1972-74) 
Ann D, Pick (1974-76) 


8, DIVISION ОР PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


President: Urie Bronfenbrener 

President-elect: Paul F. Secord 
Secretary-Treasurer: Marcia Guttentag (1973-76) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Bibb Latané (1972-74) 

Elaine C. Walster (1972-74) 

Marcia Guttentag (1974-76) 

Bertram H. Raven (1974-76) 


9. THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY ОР 
SociaL Issves—A Division or THE APA 


President: Bertram H. Raven 
President-elect: Albert Pepitone 


Secretary-Treasurer a 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee; —— 
Kenneth B. Clark (1972-74) D 
Mark Pilisuk (1972-74) 

Jack Sawyer (1972-74) 

June L. Tapp (1972-74) 

Harry Triandis (1972-74) 

Reuben M. Baron (1973-75) 

Lois W. Hoffman (1973-75) 

David Levine (1973-75) 

Martha S, Mednick (1973-75) 

Itwin G. Sarason (1973-75) 

Representatives to APA Council: 

Martin Deutsch (1972-74) 

Ezra Stotland (1974) 

Jo-Ann E. Gardner (1974-76) 

Harold M. Proshansky (1974-76) 


10. DIVISION or PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ARTS 


President: Frederick Wyatt 

President-elect: Daniel E. Berlyne 
Secretary-Treasurer: Robert W. Lundin (1966-75) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 

Frank Barron (1971-74) 

Marianne L, Simmel (1972-75) 

Evelyn Perloff (1973-76) 

Representative to APA Council; 

Irvin L. Child (1974-76) 


12. Division or CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


President: Theodore H. Blau 
President-elect: Hans H, Strupp 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mlan G. Barclay (1973-76) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Allan G. Barclay (1972-74) 
Frederick Kanfer (1972-74) 
George W. Albee (1973-75) 
Theodore H. Blau (1973-75) 

Sol L. Garfield ( 1973-75) 
Florence С. Halpern (1973-75) 
Gordon Е. Derner (1974-76) 
Julian В, Rotter (1974-76) 


13. DivisroN or CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


President: Fred E. Spaner 

President-elect: Malcolm L, Meltzer 

Past President: Gordon F. Derner 
Secretary-Treasurer: Doris R. Kraemer (1972-75) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 

Doris R. Kraemer (1970-75) 

Fred E. Spaner (1971-74) 

Robert A. Harper (1972-75) 

John R. Barry (1973-76) 

John J. Brownfain (1973-76) 


(1904-15) - 
14. Division OF INDUSTRIAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
Psvcnorooy 


President: ; 
President-elect: Donald L. Grant 

Past President: M. Guion 

Secretary- Paul W, Thayer (1972-75) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 
Wayne K. 1-74) 


is J. DiVesta (1972-74) 
S. Jay Samuels (1972-74) 
Ellis B. Page (1973-75) 

v \ 
16. DIVISION or SCHOOL Psvcotoov 
‘President: R. Vane 
doen Virginia D. C. Bennett. 
Past President: James F. Magary 
Secretary: Irwin А. Hyman (1973-76) 
Treasurer: Anne E. Boehm (1972-75) 
3 of Executive Committee: 


Merle L. Meacham (1972-74) 
Jan D. Duker (1973-14) 
Leon P. Hall (1973-75) 
Beeman N. Phillips (1973-75) 
Irwin A. Hyman (1974-76) 


17. DIVISION or COUNSELING Pevcitotocv 


President: Barbara A. Kirk 
President-elect: John D. Krumboits 
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n iN) Fs 
кооп (1972-75) 
D. Schmidt (1973-76) 
aties to APA Council: 
Н. Ospiow (1972-74) 
Thoresen (1972-74) 
М. Meara (1974-76) 
ld G. Zytowski (1974-76) 


DIVISION or PsycuoLoomTS IN Pusuıc Sxevice 


mt; Fred E. Spaner 
ident-elect: Norman L. Faberow 
tary: Anne P, Cunningham (1972-75) 
bers-at-large of Executive Committee: 
т R. Pacht (1971-74) 
* Coppinger (1972-75) 

Kelly (1973-76) 

” ve (о APA Council: 
ry V. McNeill (1972-74) 
E. 4 
J Division оғ Милтлнү Рвұсиогосу 


Treasurer: Arthur 


J. Drucker (1972-75) 

b -large of Executive Committee: 
Hatfield (1973-75) 

d D. Brokaw (1973-76) 

lative to APA Council: 


1 Uhlaner (1972-74) 


г: 
20, Division OF ADULT DEVELOPMENT AND Aor 


Pr : К. Warmer Schaie — 
esident-elect: Herman Feifel 
Past President: Lissy Е. Jarvik 
4 Treasurer: Lillian E. Troll (1973-76) 
emberi-at-large of Executive Committee: 
1 Paul Baltes (1972-74) 
_ June E. Blum (1972-74) 
m ©, Britton (1972-74) 
f M. Carp (1973-76) 
Merrill E, Elias (1973-76) _ 
Morton А. Lieberman ( 1973-76) 
Representative to APA Council: 
Bernice L. Neugarten ( 1974-76) 


n Ao „с, у 


21, Тик SOCIETY оғ ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGISTS 
A Divisio or тик APA i 


` President: Earl A. Alluisi 
President-elect: George E. Briggs 
——— Past President: Edmund T. Klemmer 
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bers-at-large of Executive Committee 
J. McCormick (1971-74). 

Richard W. Pew (1972-75) 

Harold P. Van Cott (1973-76) 

Representative to APA Council: 

John W. Senders (1972-74) 


- 


22. Division оғ REHABILITATION PsvcıroLooy . 


President : Wilbert E. Fordyce , 
President-elect: Nancy J, Kerr 

Past President: John R. 

Secretary: Raymond A, Ehrle (1972-75) 
Treasurer: Durand F. Jacobs (1971-74) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: — — 
Alan Frankel (1971-74) 
Jerome Siller (1971-74) 
Leonard Diller (1972-75) 
Beatrice A. Wright (1972-75) 
Franklin G, Shontz (1973-76) 
Shalom E. Vineberg (1973-76) 
Representative to APA Council: 
John E. Jordan (1972-74) 


23, Division or Consumer Psvcitorocv 


President: Jacob Jacoby 
President-elect: Robert C, Nuckols 
Past President: Theodore F. Dunn 
Seeretary-Treasurer: Maureen Kallick (1973-76) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 
Lester Guest (1971-74) 

William D. Wells (1972-75) 

Alin Gruber (1973-76) 

Representative to APA Council: 

Ivan Ross (1973-74) 


24, Division or РиповорнісАІ Psvciotooy 


President: Magda B. Arnold P 
President-elect: Mary Henle А 
Past President: Amedeo Giorgi 
Secretary-Treasurer: Michael Wertheimer (19729! ) 
Memberi-at-large of Executive Committee: 
Eileen Gavin (1971-74) 

Herman Feifel (1973-75) 

Francis T. Severin (1973-76) 
Representative to APA Council: 

Theodore R. Sarbín (1972-74) 


L^. 


25, DIVISION ғов EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS ОР — " 
Benavion - 


President: William N. Schoenfeld (1973-76) 
Vice President: Roger E. Ulrich (1973-76) 
Secretary-Treasurer: Leila Coben (1973-76) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 


“Montrose M. Wolf (1971-74) 
Eilen Р. Reese (1972-75) 
Todd R. Risley (1973-76) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
James A. Dinsmoor (1972-74) 
Jack L. Michael (1973-75) 
William Schoenfeld (1974-76) 


16. Division or тик History or PsvcuoLooy 


President; Josef M. Brozek 
President-elect; Nicholas Pastore 
Secretary-Treasurer: Virginia Staudt Sexton (1972-75) 
Representative to APA Council; 

Robert C. Davis (1972-74) 


Fromm 
ir: Frederick J. Evans (1913-70) 
е of Executive Committee: 


27. Division or COMMUNITY PsyCHoLooY 


President: J. Wilbert Edgerton 
President-elect: Charles D, Spielberger 

Past President: Saul Cooper 
Secretary-Treasurer: Betty L. Kalis (1973-76) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 
William D. Pierce (1971-74) 

Emory L. Cowen (1972-75) 

Barbara S, Dohrenwend (1973-76) 

Melvin Zax (1973-76) 

Representatives to APA Council: 

Hannah A. Levin (1972-74) 

Morton Bard (1974-76) 


28. Division ор PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


President: George A. Heise 
President-elect; Travis 1. Thompson 

Past President; Leonard Cook 

Secretary: Roy Pickens (1972-75) 
Treasurer: Peter Carlton (1969-75) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 
Irving Geller (1972-75) 

Donald A. Overton (1972-75) 
Representative to APA Council: 

Nancy K. Mello (1972-74) 


29. Division or. PSYCHOTHERAPY 


President: Gordon Р. Demer 
President-elect: Arthur L. Kovacs 

Past President: Jules Barron 

Secretary: Jack D. Krasner (1972-75) 
Treasurer: Stanley Graham (1973-76) 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 
Robert A. Harper (1971-74) 


Sidney М. Jourard (1971-4) 33 Duos он Mextar Йктазбатин 

Rosenthal (1971-74) ы: Made 8. Сну 

Herbert Freudenberger (1972-75) President: Mari | 
Victor Raimy (1972-25) Ребенка: Norman R. EEs 
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SION OF POPULATION PSYCHOLOGY 
Officers) , 


d + Vaida Thompson 
 Secretary-Treasurer: Sidney H. Newman 


N PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


sident: М, Ray Denny 
— President-elect: Winfred F. Hill 
"ast President: Frank Restle 

_Secrelary.Treasurer: Rudolph W., Schulz 
y Department of Psychology 
^ University of Iowa 
1 Iowa City, Towa $2242 
Council Representatives; f 
. William N. Demper 

Stanley C. Ratner 
. James А, Dinsmoor 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 02116 
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: К TES 
President: Richard Weigel 
President-elect : Gregory Kimble 
Past President: Helen Wilson 
Secretary: Ursula Delworth 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education р 
Р.О. Drawer P 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Treasurer: W, С. Leiding 


SOUTHWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President; Vladimir Pishkin 
President-elect: Logan Wright 
Past President: Frank A. Logan 
Secretary-Treasurer: C. Eugene Walker 
Executive Secretary: Sandra Kolb 

P.O. Box 7156 

UT Station 

Austin, Texas 78712 


SOUTHEASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: William D. Spears 
President-elect: Joseph C. Hammock 
Past President: Charles D. Spielberger 
Secretary-Treasurer: Edward Н. Loveland 
School of Psychology 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30332 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Paul H. Mussen 

President-elect: Eleanor E. Maccoby 

Past President; Fred Attneave 

Southern Representative: Neil Bartlett 

Northern Representative: Arthur Lumsdaine 

Secretary-Treasurer: Josephine B. Fiebiger 
Department of Psychology 
California State University 
Long Beach, California 90840 


AFFILIATED STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


ALABAMA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Michael Dinoff 

President-elect : Georgia Vallery 

Secretary; Sherwood C. McIntyre 
Department of Psychology 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 


Ethics: Henry C. Richard 

` Legislation: А. Jack Turner 
Insurance: Kenneth Warren 

` Professional Affairs: J. Wesley Libb 


ALASKA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Clifford Hunt 
` Secretary: Ronald W. Ohlson 
_ Treasurer: John Baker 


ARKANSAS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: John Marr 
President-elect; Frank Slavik 
Secretary: Phillis 'T. Elardo 

Center for Early Development and 

Education 

814 Sherman Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72207 
Treasurer: Phillip Livingston 
Newsletter: Richard Elardo 
Legislation: Arthur Rogers 
Insurance: Douglas A. Stevens 


ARIZONA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Barbara K. Levy 
Past President; Darold Shutt 
President-elect: Ronald A. Peterson 
Secretary: Harold E, McNeely 
5051 North 34th Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85018 
Treasurer: Ronald J, Lavit 
Council Representative: Robert L. Wrenn 
Ethics: С. Gilbert Wrenn 
Legislation: Paul Brown 
Insurance: Harold McNealy 
Professional Affairs: Jack Elias 
Member-at-Large: Gloria Р. Olsen 


CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Charles Ansell 
Past President: Wilbur E. Morley 
President-elect: Paul W, Clement 
Secretary: Мае L, Ziskin , 
200 South Rexford Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
Treasurer: James M. Anderson 
Council Representatives: 
Nicholas A. Cummings 
Herbert O. Dorken 
S. Don Schultz 
Newsletter: Arthur M. Bodin 
Ethics: David H. Ruja 
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2601 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33306 
asurer: Espy D. Ball ) 

“болей Representative: Wallace A. Kennedy 
'eusletter: Alan Gessner _ 

thie Juanita H. Williams 

egislation : Miles W. Hardy 

urance: Erwin Lessor 

fessional Affairs: Brian Jordan 


cretary : John J. Gates, Director 
_ North Georgia Unit 
. Central State Hospital 

oe Georgia 31062 


1524 Pensacola Street, No. 116 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Tre reasurer: Gilfred Tanabe - 

x Council Representative: Harrie Fox Hess 
ewsletter: John Bond 
Ethics: Jerome Boyar 
islation: Walter Wild 


orth Lite Road 
a Ida 


President: Harold D. Converse 
President-elect: Leslie Ruthven 
Secretary: Jane A. Finn 


Treasurer: John A. Clippinger 
Council Representative: Henry D. Remple Mee. 
Newsletter: James W. D. Hartman 5 


ILLINOIS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President; Helen Sunukjian 
President-elect: Robert Nicolay 
Secretary: Robert P. Barrell 

P.O. Box 111 

Waukegan, Illinois 60085 
Treasurer: Mary Alice Burack 
Council Representative: Oliver J. B. Kerner 
Newsletter: James J. Johnson 
Ethics: Herbert K. Lotz 
Legislation: James P. Agner 
Insurance: Oliver J. B. Kerner 


INDIANA PsycHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Jacqueline French 
President-elect: James D. Linden 
Secretary: Anne Doherty 
Katherine Hamilton Mental Health Center 
620 Eighth Avenue 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47804 
Treasurer: Charles E. Heineman 
Council Representative: W. W. Renke 
Newsletter: Arthur Sterne 
Ethics: May H. Palacios 
Legislation: Eugene Levitt 
Insurance: Thomas B. Orr 
Professional Affairs; Thomas B. Orr 


Towa PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Jean C. Fitzgerald 
President-elect: Herbert L. Notch 
Secretary: Jane Bibber 
212 Americana Center, No. 14 
Des Moines, Iowa 50314 
Treasurer: Marian Pegler 
Council Representative: Herbert S. Roth 
Newsletter: Robert E. Hammer 
Ethics: Roy E. Warman 
Legislation: John C. Garfield 
Insurance: Lyle E. Kelley 


KANSAS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Wichita State University 
P.O. Box 8 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 


» Legislation: Jack W. Martin 


Insurance: Jack W. Martin 
Professional Affairs: William H. Cadman 


KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Gary W. Porier 

President-elect: Charles D. Auvenshine 

Secretary: Ruth B. Loewenfeld 
West Central Mental Health Center 
730 West Market Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40200 

Treasurer: William H. Watkins 

Council Representative: Mary Ellen Curtin 

Newsletter: David Rush 

Ethics: David Wright 

Legislation: Joan C. Lee 

Insurance: David Wright 

Professional Affairs: Seymour J. Epstein 


LOUISIANA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: George Middleton 
President-elect: Bertram С. Sippola 
Secretary: C. J. Wallace 
Department of Psychology 
Loyola University 
6363 Street and Charles Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70118 
Treasurer: W. J. McGovern 
Council Representative: Felicia Pryor 
Newsletter: Robert A. Lewis 
Legislation: Tommy T. Stigall 
Insurance: George T. Tate 
Professional Affairs: Same as Insurance 


MAINE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Irvin Cohen 
President-elect: Philip Pierce 
Secretary: Carmen M. Celenza 
20 Johnson Heights 
Waterville, Maine 04901 
Treasurer: Carmen M. Celenza 
Newsletter: Philip Pierce 
Ethics: Charles Rothstein 
Insurance: Charles Grant 
Professional Affairs: Charles Rothstein 


MARYLAND PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Sherman Ross 
President-elect: Leo Walder 
Secretary: Saul Lindenbaum 
Department of Psychiatry 
Sinai Hospital 
' Baltimore, Maryland 21215 


— Council Representative: Gerald КЫДЫК" 


Newsletter: Stephen Winters 
Ethics: Lawrence Donner ` 

Legislation: Sheldon L. Freud 
Insurance: Eugene L. J. Cord 


MASSACHUSETTS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Maxwell Schleifer 
President-elect: Theodore Barber 
Secretary: Sherry Autor 

91 Bishops Gate Road 

Newton Centre, Massachusetts 02159 
Treasurer: John Papajohn 
Council Representative; Stanley Rosenzweig 
Newsletter: Sherman Eisenthal 
Ethics: Paul Lipsett 
Legislation: Herbert Golub 
Insurance: Douglas Powell 
Professional Affairs: Sanford Autor 


MICHIGAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President; Edward Wallon 
President-elect: Robert O'Neil 
Secretary: Lois Matheson 
Oakland Schools 
2100 Pontiac Lake Road 
Pontiac, Michigan 48054 
Treasurer: Marilyn Skully 
Newsletter: Alida Westman 
Ethics: Donald S. Pomeroy 
Legislation: 
William H. Kooistra 
Norman Abeles 
Insurance: Lawrence Cowan 
Professional Affairs: Paul Fuller 


MINNESOTA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Executive Officer: Wendell Swenson 
Secretary: Pearl P. Rosenberg 
846 Mayo Avenue 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
Treasurer: Sam C. Scher 
Council Representative: Richard R. Clampitt 
Newsletter: Shirley Corrigan 
Ethics: William Schofield 
Legislation: Kenneth R. MacDonald 
Insurance: Leon Oxman 
Professional Affairs: David Osborne 


MISSISSIPPI PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: James R. Baugh 
President-elect: David H. Barlow 
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c5: Paul D. Cotton 
lation: Gil MacVaugh 


President: Gene Davenport 

Secretary: Gary K. Burger 

RES Department of Psychology 

University, of Missouri 

8001 Natural Bridge Road 

St. Louis, Missouri 63121 

asurer: Patricia B. Lacks 

Council Representative: David G. McDonald 

V wsletter: John Boswell 

| Ethics: Frank Н. Gilner 
/egislation: Allan Barclay 

Ux Insurance: William Howard 

- Professional Affairs: René A. Ruiz 


resident: C. H. Ammons 


Route3 . 
Pattee Canyon 
Missoula, Montana 59801 


thics: К. B. Ammons 
egislation: John G. Watkins 
Insurance: Edward Shubah 


EBRASKA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: C. Allen Roehl 
President-elect: Robert D. Brown 
Secretary: Ray M. Zeisset 
/ Lincoln Regional Center 
LÁ Р.О. Box 80499 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 
_ Treasurer: Ray M. Zeisset 
^ sletter: William R. Stone, Jr. 
Ethics: Stanley M. Reiss 
lation: Ron Love 
_ Insurance: Duane Spiers 
i Professional Afairs: Fred Strider 


_Nevapa PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
President: Paul McReynolds 
i Secretary: Myrle W. Bostwick 

| 2012 Sunland Avenue 

Las Vegas, Nevada 89106 
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Legislation: Harrie Hess 


New HAMPSHIRE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Edward J. Durnall 
President-elect: Edward Е. Rutledge ` 
Secretary: Mildred Penhole 

1 Barbery Lane 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
Treasurer: Same as Secretary 
Council Representative: George Haslerud 
Ethics: Margaritte Riggs 
Legislation: Dorothy King 
Insurance: James Lianos 


NEW JERSEY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Leonard Roth 
President-elect: John Seymour 
Secretary: Adella C. Youtz 
169 Glenwood Avenue 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 
Treasurer: Amedeo Sferra i 
Council Representative: Marvin Metsky 
Newsletter: Jack Krasner 
Ethics: C. Winfield Scott 
Legislation: Howard J. Slepian 
Insurance: Muriel Fox 


New Mexico PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Karl Koenig 
President-elect: Robert McCarthy 
Secretary: Marvin Backer 
1200 Pennsylvania, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87110 
Treasurer: JoAnn Sterling 
Newsletter: Stephen Perls 
Ethics: Robert McCarthy 
Professional Affairs: Same as Ethics 


New York PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: George Stricker 
President-elect: Doris K. Miller 
Secretary: Justin P. Carey 
105 Lyncroft Road 
New Rochelle, New York 10804 
Council Representatives : 
Allen V. Williams 
Howard M. Cohen 
Walter Wilke 
Ethics: Albert Angrilli : 


pe 

President: Arnold D. Krugman 
President-elect : Thomas E. Long 
Secretary: Paul D. Bragg, Jr. 


Child Guidance Clinic of Forsyth County 


* 1200 Glade Street 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27101 

Treasurer: Same as Secretary 
Council Representative: John E. Williams 
Newsletter: R. P. Edwards 
Ethics: Harry G. Karras 
Legislation: Rachel F. Rawls 
Insurance: Gerard J. Musante 
Professional Affairs: John C. Brantley 


NortH DAKOTA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Alice T. Clark 
President-elect: Harold E. Randall 
Secretary: Myron W. Burger 
1245 East Coulee Road 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
Treasurer: Brian Middleton 
Ethics: Harold E. Randall 
Legislation: Harold Hase 
Professional Affairs: John Wallace 


Онто PsvCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Donald K. Freedheim 
President-elect: James Webb 
Secretary: Malcolm Gardner 
6509 Evening Street 
Worthington, Ohio 43085 
Treasurer: William Goff 
Council Representative: Jane Kessler 
Newsletter: Howard B. Lyman 
Ethics: Ed Wagner 
Legislation: Solveig Wenar 
Insurance: Jack Wiggins 
Professional Affairs: Arthur MacKinney 


OKLAHOMA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Ronald McAfee 
President-elect: Kenneth D. Sandvold 
Secretary: Melvyn G. Price 
Department of Psychology 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 
Treasurer: Same as Secretary 
Newsletter: Charles M. Whipple 
Legislation: Vernon Sisney 
Insurance: Richard E. Sternlof 


OREGON PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Robert L. Weiss 
President-elect: Leonard G. Rorer 


` Troutdale, Oregon 97060 ` 
Treasurer: Same as Secretary 

Council Representative: James Lindemann 
Newsletter: Steve Sullivan 

Ethics: Sheila Link 

Legislation: Richard Lazere 

Insurance: Same as Legislation 
Professional Affairs; Same as Legislation 


PENNSYLVANIA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Jerome Resnick ] 
President-elect: Albert Bell 
Secretary: Genevieve Savani 
Norwin School District 
Irwin, Pennsylvania 15642 
Treasurer: Nancy Anderson 
Council Representative: Joseph Herrington 
Newsletter: 
Zita Levin 
Richard Myers А 
Legislation: Leonard Cohen 
Insurance: Harold Rubin — 
Professional Affairs: Ira Steisel 


Puerto RICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Cristina Batista 
Secretary: Juana M. Rodriguez 

G-92, Ave Betancis 

Hnos. Darila, Bayamin, Puerto Rico 
Treasurer: Luis M. Mendez 
Ethics: Juan N. Martinez 
Legislation: Abigail Diaz Vda. de Concepcion 
Professional Affairs: Laura Leticia Herrans 


RHODE ISLAND PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Walter Gruen 
President-elect: Alan Berman 
Secretary: Mary R. Burke 

j Department of Psychology 

University of Rhode Island 

s Kingston, Rhode Island 02881 
Treasurer: Same as Secretary 
Council Representative: Harold Musiker 
Newsletter: Herbert Gross 
Ethics: Peter Merenda 
Insurance: William McGurk 


SouTH CAROLINA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Ronald A. McWhirt 
President-elect: John Roich 
Secretary: Peggy L. Shealy 
1618 Sunset Boulevard - 
~ Columbia, South Carolina 29203 
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Michael C. Delfrey 

: Ernest Fruchtgott 

Legislation: B. S. Kurpiewski 
Professional Affairs: David E. Stenmark 


SoutH DAKOTA. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Eugene P. Engen 
— President-elect: Carl Wright 
Secretary: Dennis S. Larson 
Department of Psychology 
Augustana College 
i Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57105 
E uper: Same as Secretary 
Newsletter: Eugene P. Engen 
Ethics: Ronald L. Jorgensen 
` Legislation: 
Alexander A. Wylie 
- Edwin Н. Richardson 
Professional Affairs: Ronald L. Jorgensen 


` TENNESSEE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Jaswant Khanna 
President-elect: H. Stuart Bacon 
Secretary: Charles L. Walter 

Psychology Service 
Veterans Administration Center 
Johnson City, Tennessee 37684 

Treasurer: Same as Secretary 
Council Representative: W. Theodore May 
Newsletter: Jae H. Hill 

| Ethics: Erie Theiner 
Legislation: Murphy Thomas 

Insurance: H. Stuart Bacon 


TEXAS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: George H. Kramer, Jr. 
- President-elect: Alvin С. Burstein 
Secretary: Naomi Meadows 
P.O. Box 5472 
Austin, Texas 78763 
Treasurer: Wayne S. Gill 
Council Representative: Tra Iscoe 
Newsletter: Walter Penk 
Ethics: Charles Clark 
Legislation: Wayne S. Gill 
Insurance: Russell Adams 


Отан PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Gary Q. Jorgensen 
President-elect: Elizabeth Stewart 
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Executive. SERES: : Janice К. Sargen d 
860 South 2300 East 
- Salt Lake City, Utah 84108 
Treasurer: Michael Burtoch 
Council Representative: Ernst Beier 
Newsletter: Bernaldo Garso 
Ethics: Hugh Gillilan 
Legislation: Helmut Hoffman 
Insurance; Russ Neale 
Professional Affairs: Malcolm Liebroder 


VERMONT PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Marc Kessler 
President-elect: Robert Barasch 
Secretary: Rudolph I. Moz 
United Counseling Service, Inc. 
Dewey Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
Treasurer: Same as Secretary 
Newsletter: David Egner 
Ethics: Same as President-elect 
Insurance: Steve Goldstein 


ViRGINIA PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Wayne Engel 
` President-elect: Joseph Sgro 

Secretary: David Hanson 
Department of Psychology 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 

Treasurer: Donald Bruce 

Council Representative: Donald Ogdon 

Newsletter: Dan Johnson 

Ethics: A. W. Jeffreys 

Legislation: William Dunn 

Insurance: Same as Legislation 

Professional Affairs: Joan Derenge 


WASHINGTON PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President; Marjorie H. Panek 
President-elect: James E. Klahn 
Executive-Secretary: Francis A. Young 
P.O. Box 2006 
College Station 
Pullman, Washington 99163 
Treasurer: Judith E. Hartsook 
Newsletter: David M. Panek 
Legislation: Dana B. Hanford 
Insurance: Arthur Lamphere 
Professional Affairs: Al Paige 


West VIRGINIA STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Alex Portz 
President-elect: Betty Spencer 


mi 


Yokum and Wilmoth Streets 
Elkins, West Virginia 26241 
Treasurer: Doug Thompson 


Ü Council Representative : Dwight Harshbarger 


Ethics: Quin Curtis 
` Legislation: Alex Portz 
- Professional Afairs: Dwight Harshbarger 


Wisconsin PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Asher Pacht 
President-elect: Edwin L. Morse 
Secretary: Mary Anne Siderits 
Center for Psychological Services 
Marquette University 
617 North 13th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233 
Treasurer: Same as Secretary 
Council Representative: H. Thomas Bassett 
Newsletter: George R. Jacobson 
Ethics: Raymond McCall 
Insurance: 
Burton Fredenthal 
Philip Gibeau 
Professional Affairs: Timothy Schultz 


WYOMING PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


President: Charles Rodgers 
President-elect: Kenneth Collier 
Secretary: Bruce Tollepson 
Department of Psychology 
Casper College 
Casper, Wyoming 82601 
Treasurer: Same as Secretary 
Council Representative: Ernst G. Beier 
Ethics: Max Rardin 


AMERICAN BOARD OF PROFESSIONAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 


President: Alfred J. Marrow 
Vice-President: Alan O. Ross 
Executive Secretary: Mark H. Lewin 

- 185 Broad Street East 


Rochester, New York 14604 


(716) 232-1520 
Treasurer: Donald T. Grant. 
Theodore H. Blau 
Marie Skodak Crissey 
Norman L. Farberow 
Donald Grant 
Noble H. Kelley 
Frank J. Kobler 


у: Thomas. 
* - Appalachian Mental Health Center 


Ivan nsh 
William J. Mueller 
Alan O. Ross з; 
Carl N. Zimet 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Gardner Lindzey (1968-75), President 
William Bevan (1970-76), Vice-President 
Boris E. Cherney (1970-75), Treasurer 
Kenneth B. Little (1969-77), Secretary 
Henry W. Riecken (1969-75) 

George A. Miller (1970-76) 

George W. Albee (1971-77) 

Kenneth B. Clark (1972-78) 

Anne Anastasi (1973-79) 

Leona E. Tyler (1974-80) 


APA INSURANCE TRUSTEES 


Ray Hedberg (1972-74), Chair 
Wayne Sorenson (1974) __ 
Boris E. Cherney (1973-75) 
Paul L. O'Brien (1973-75) 
Eva R. Laskin (1973-75) 
Gardner Lindzey (1974-76) 
Joseph Weitz (1974-76) 


PSI CHI, THE NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY - 
IN PSYCHOLOGY pi 


President: Allan Barclay 

Vice-Presidents: et 

Bruce R. Fretz, Eastern Region 

Howard B. Lyman, Midwestern Region 
Michael Wertheimer, Rocky Mountain Region 
William F. Grossnickle, Southeastern Region 
Harold D. Holloway, Southwestern Region 


- Robert D. Tarte, Western Region 


Historian: Thelma Hunt 

Historian Emeritus: Lillian G. Portenier 

Executive Director: Ruth H. Cousins 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


"AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 


PSYCHOLOGY BOARDS 


President: Nelson F. Jones 
President-elect: Roger C. Smith 
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Wichita, Kansas 67202 

(316) 263-2351 
Members-at-large of Executive Committee: 
- Morton Berger 

Julian Abrams 

- Eugene L. Runyon 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL BOARDS AND 
© _ AGENCIES FOR THE STATUTORY (S) AND 
^ NONSTATUTORY (NS) LICENSURE OR 
on CERTIFICATION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS * 


ALABAMA (S) 


Chair: William H. Simpson 
P.O. Box 1524 
7 Mobile, Alabama 36601 
E " (205) 473-4423 
0 _ Vice-Chair: Wallace W. Prophet 
` George E. Passey 
.. Judy E. Hall 
— ` Wiley Boyles 
| AASPB Delegate: William Н. Simpson 5 


ALASKA (S) 


Chair: Marie Doyle 
Secretary: Jon F. Burke 
. 3401 East 42nd Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 99504 

З (907) 279-0461 

АПеп Н. Рагкег 

Pat Temple 
| AASPB Delegate: Allen Н. Parker 


_ ALBERTA (S) 


Chair: J. Paterson 
Secretary: G. Samuel 
c/o Co-Ordinating Council 
у, University of Alberta 
d Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
` J. Brosseau 
AASPB Delegate: J. Paterson 


^ Though the members of the state boards are not neces- 
sarily members of either APA or its affiliated associations, 
they are listed here for the information and convenience of 
members wishing to correspond with various agencies. The 
address given is the one to use for mail inquiries. 

5 Delegate to the American Association of State Psychol- 
ogy Boards, a voluntary Organization separate from APA. 
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Chair: Virginia K. Maresca 
3417 North 32nd Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85018 
(602) 956-0030 

Secretary: Harriet Beck 

Nancy Kerr 

Wallace Diers 

James Biglan 

AASPB Delegate: Nancy Kerr 


ARKANSAS (S) 


Chair: E. Philip Trapp 

Secretary: A. Earl Wilkinson 
4507 John F. Kennedy Boulevard 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 72116 

T. Patrick Caffey 

Sam D. Clements 

Bart H. Danford 

AASPB Delegate: E. Philip Trapp 


British COLUMBIA (NS) 


Chair: B. Lipinski 

Registrar: Е. Spellacy 
Department of Psychology 
University of Victoria 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 
(604) 477-6911 (Ext. 244) 

Keith Barnes 

J. Marcia 


. J. Huberman 


CALIFORNIA (S) 


Chair: C. Norman Jacobs 

Secretary: Nevin George 
Room 434 
1020 N Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 322-2670 

Elta L. S. Pfister 

R. Warburton Miller 

Wallace V. Lockwood 

S. Don Schultz 

George Mannen 

Albert Kostlan 

AASPB Delegate: S. Don Schultz 


COLORADO (S) 


Chair: Keith G. Davis 
State Board of Psychologist Examiners 
1525 Sherman Street 
100 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303) 892-3304 


Richard L. Crager 

Richard G. Weigel 

` Evelyn S. Paley 
AASPB Delegate: Keith G. Davis 


Connecticut (S) 


Chair: Elmer R. Hagman 

Secretary: Robert P. Hopkins 
P.O. Box 217 
West Hartford, Connecticut 06107 
(203) 247-1438 

Edwin B. Knauft 

Judith K. Steiber 


DELAWARE (S) 


Chair: Cono A. Galliani 

Secretary: Harry E. Loveless 
501 Baynard Boulevard 
Wilmington, Delaware 19803 
(302) 762-0761 

Eugene McGowan 

Wilfred A. Pemberton 

AASPB Delegate: Wilfred A. Pemberton 


District or CoLUMBIA (S) 


Chair: Roy Jones 

Secretary: Melvin A. Gravitz 
Park Lane Building 
2025 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 331-9722 

Vice-Chair: Margaret Ives 

George Franklin 

Helen Peixotto 

AASPB Delegate: Helen Peixotto 


Frorwa (S) 


President: Don F. Driggs 

Secretary: Thomas A. Rich 
College of Social Science 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 33612 

Daniel C. Onerlade 

Herbert F. Boyd 

David Rothenberg 

AASPB Delegate: Don F. Driggs 


GEORGIA (S) 


President: M. Carr Payne, Jr. 
Secretary: C. L. Clifton 
166 Pryor Street, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 656-3935 


Prentiss M. Hosford 
AASPB Delegate: Bernard C. Murdoch 


Hawan (S) 


Chair: Daniel W. Fullmer 

Secretary: Morris M. Comer 
P.O. Box 3469 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96801 
(808) 548-3086 

Daniel W. Fullmer 

John Michel 

Ruth S. Smith 


Ipamo (S) 


Chair: John L. Phillips 

Secretary: Virgil B. Sterling t 
State of Idaho Department of Health t 
Statehouse уа 
Boise, Idaho 83702 ots 
(208) 384-3413 

Victor Montgomery 

AASPB Delegate: Virgil B. Sterling 


ILLINOIS (S) 


Chair: Frank Kobler 


Secretary: Floy Sturgeon Р 
Department of Registration and Education 


628 East Adams Street, Fourth Floor 
Springfield, Illinois 62786 : 
(217) 525-2382 

Dorothy Jean Dettmar 

Frank Costin 

Morris Aderman 

AASPB Delegate: Dorothy Jean Dettmar 


INDIANA (S) 


Chair: J. Steven Holmes 

Secretary: Kay J. Cooper 
Room 1025, State Office Building 
100 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
(317) 633-4805 

Vice-Chair: Robert E. Hill, Jr. 

John W. Lawrie 

Jeanette P. Reilly 

Thomas A. Smith 

AASPB Delegate: Jeanette P. Reilly 
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Secretary: Richard G, Doiron 
415 Congress Street 
Portland, Maine 04111 
(207) 774-3130 
Carmen M, Celenza 

Robert S. Wilson \ 
Arnold Fuchs 

AASPB Delegate: Richard G. Doiron 


MANITOBA (S) 


Chair: Terrence P. Hogan 
Secretary: Celia М. Friend 

1122 Wolseley Avenue 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada { 
Д án Robert Sinnett (204) 772-8735 $ 
y: Paul E. Thetford Desmond D. Fillis "і 
P.O. Вох 829, Menninger Foundation Violet Holens * 
Topeka, Kansas 66601 James B. Nickels 4 

(913) 234-9566 Ivan S. Bilash s 

. Smith Ronald W. Kristsanson ў 
AASPB Delegate: Т. Р, Hogan m 


MARYLAND (S) 


Chair: Lloyd Schwartz 

Secretary: Julian Abrams У 
Springfield State Hospital a 
Sykesville, Maryland 21784 ч 
(301) 795-2100 


Lewis M. Armistead à 
* Arlene MacDonald Vernon W. Sparks 1 
State Office Building Annex Gerald A. Whitmarsh 5 
` P.O. Box 678 Roger K. Williams 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 AASPB Delegate: Julian Abrams 


(502) 564-6673 
MASSACHUSETTS (S) 


Chair: Henry P. Ovellette 
Secretary: Richard R. Peebles 
Board of Registration of Psychologists 
100 Cambridge Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02202 
(617) 727-8107 


Arthur J. Bindman 3 
^: Thomas T. Stigall . Richard A. Geist E. 
2 Hartwell Harris John C. Osgood Ё 
P.O. Box 3542 AASPB Delegate: Arthur J. Bindman 4 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 ; a 
504) 348-3325 
2 Arthur. MICHIGAN (S) 
M. Chair: Leon P. Hall 
Secretary: Donna Duckworth 
Commission for Certification of 


Psychologists 4 P 


me f Licensii 


Lansing, Michigan 48926 
(517) 373-1659 

Marvin Hyman 

Stanley Seashore 

Norman Abeles 

Herbert Malos 

AASPB Delegate: Norman Abeles 


Minnesota (S) 


Chair: Anne Steininger 

Secretary: Gay Howell 

Executive Secretary: Harriette Hartung 
5800 Clinton Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55419 


(612) 869-6665 
Mary B. Craik 
Foster Gilliland 
Robert D. Hobert 
William F. Hunter 
Steven B, Katz 
О. Frederick Kiel 
Loring W. McAllister 
Mimi Sands 


Mississippi (S) 


Chair: James E. Stary 

Secretary: John B. Morris 
Department of Psychology 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 38677 

J. Harry Feamster 

Barry F. Box 

AASPB Delegate; J. Harry Feamster 


Missounr (NS) 


Chair: René A. Ruiz 

Secretary: Gary K. Burger 
Department of Psychology 
University of Missouri 
8001 Natural Bridge 
St. Louis, Missouri 63121 
(314) 453-5391 

Malcolm Gynther 

Joseph Thorpe 

Joe H. Ford 

AASPB Delegate: Theodore Е. Henrichs 


Montana (S) 


Chair: Philip H. Gray 

Secretary: Carol H. Ammons 
P.O. Box 1441 
Missoula, Montana 59801 
(406) 243-4902 


1116 South Washington Avenue - 


Wilson PT 
ASPB Delegate: Helen E. Wilson 


NEBRASKA (S) 
Chair: Marshall S, Hiskey 
Secretary: Louise S, Stone 
3601 Calvert 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68506 
(402) 488-2902 
Vice-Chair: Howard E, Tempero 
Robert L. Schalock 
Ray M. Zeisset 
Dawn Purinton 
AASPB Delegate: Robert L, Schalock 


Nevapa (S) 


Chair: Robert McQueen 

Secretary: Harrie F. Hess 
University of Nevada 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89154 
(702) 739-3305 

Wayne O. Pearson 

Robert Whittemore 

Irving Katz 

AASPB Delegate: Harrie F. Hess 


New Brunswick (S) 


Chair: Maurice A. Boulay 
Secretary: Henry J. LeBlanc 
Department of Youth 
Centennial Building 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 
(506) 453-2312 
Edward G. Nichols 
Gerard Cormier 
Laurier R. Thibault 
AASPB Delegate: Gerard Cormier 


New HAMPSHIRE (S) 


Chair: Francis W. King 

Secretary: Edward F. Rutledge 
Department of Psychology 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 


Margaret M. Riggs 
AASPB Delegate: Francis W. King 


New Jersey (S) 


Chair: Samuel B. Kutash 

Secretary: Morris Goodman 
1100 Raymond Boulevard 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 
(201) 648-2792 


a a 
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Eur Mexico State Hospital 
P.O. Box 1388 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 87701 
E (505) 425-6711 (Ext. 323 or 349) 
Vice-Chair: Lester Libo 
Alexander j 
tan Caplan 
 AASPB Delegate: Sidney Rosenblum 


NEw YORK (S) 


Chair: Samuel Pearlman 
1 ile Secretary: Morton Berger 
State Board for Psychology 


99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 
(518) 474-3866 


ames H. Ricks, Jr. 
Harry I. Kalish 
Leonard S. Kogan 


= M. Masling 
опа! 5. Milman 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Durham, North Carolina 27705 
(919) 286-0411 

'homas E. Long 


` Secretary: Harold Randall 
5 Department of Psychology 
Medical Rehabilitation Hospital 


vue T Miren: Burger 


, State Education Department 


William Qu 


Оно (5) 


Chair: David D. Blyth 
` Secretary: Sandra B. McPherson 
State Board of Psychology 
21 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 469-8808 
William H. Farling 
Eugene L. Runyon 
William C. Wester 
Charles M. Klein 
Joseph K. Karam 


OKLAHOMA (S) 


Chair: Roger C. Smith 

Secretary: Joanne E. Callan 
Oklahoma State Board of Examiners in 

Psychology 

Р.О. Box 53392, Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
(405) 521-3512 

Vice-Chair: William E. Jaynes 

Maurice K. Temerlin 

Ronald O. McAfee 

AASPB Delegate: Roger C, Smith 


Ontario (S) 


Chair: Mary J. Wright 

Secretary; Kingsley G. Ferguson 
Р.О. Box 221, Station M 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
(416) 486-3657 

Kenneth A. Carlson 

Laurent A. Isabelle 


Bruce J. Quarrington 
OREGON (S) 


Chair: Phyllis L. Berger 

Secretary: June Richardson 

River Grave Offices, Division of Health 
` 2111 Front Street, N.E., Suite 213 

Salem, Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-4743 

Kermit Rhode 

Carolin Keutzer 

Paul Metzger 

Jean Anderson 

AASPB Delegate: Phyllis Berger 


та (S) 


: Charles R. Eigenbrode 
RD. No. 4, Box 391, Brown Road 
Wexford, Pennsylvania 15090 
(412) 935-3356 
Mary I. Elwood 
Leon Gorlow 
Joseph G. Rosenfeld 
| Harold Rubin 
AASPB Delegate: Leon Gorlow 


| QUEBEC (S) 


Ruth Coyle 
AASPB Delegate: Ronald A. McWhirt 


SoutH DAKOTA (NS) 


Chair: Warren R. Jorve 
Secretary: Robert B. Hughes 
Southeastern Mental Health Center 


2000 South Summit Street 
Chair: Jean Courval Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57105 
Secretary: Pierre Gendreau Paul L. Williams 
8180 Devonshire Road, Suite 8 Alexander A. Wylie 


Montreal 307, Quebec, Canada 
(418) 735-4178 
Vice-President: Pierre Baulu 


RHODE ISLAND (S) 


Chair: William S. McGurk 
Secretary: Harold R. Musiker 
104 Health Department Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
Correspondence: Mary Ellen McCabe 


AASPB Delegate: Alexander A. Wylie 


TENNESSEE (5) 


Chair: Leon Lebovitz 
Vice-Chair: Lee J. Silverthorn 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
1030 Jefferson Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 38104 
_ (901) 725-9100 
Henry Tomes, Jr. 


1 


Division of Professional Regulation Harold J. Fine 


104 Health Department Building John M. Larsen 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 4 ASPB Delegate: Lee J. Silverthorn 
l (401) 277-2827 А Я 
AASPB Delegate: Harold К. Musiker x 
Texas (S) 
| SASKATCHEWAN (S) Chair: Carl F. Hereford 
Chair: Norville E. Spence Sm ран сене $ 


Secretary: Chuck Jillings 
Department of Psychology 
Regina Campus 


Austin, Texas 78763 
(512) 453-8719 


University of Saskatchewan John 1. Wheeler, Jr. 

Н Alvin ]. North 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada \ 

(306) 584-4226 Сеше Kramer, JE 
Theodore Andreychuk 


- William James 
John E. Gray 
Lorne Elkin 
Joe Neufeld Отан (S) 
AASPB Delegate: Norville E. Spence 


Ernest S. Barratt 


E. Johnson 
poem Se y Wen 
Chair: Ronald A. McWhirt oe aa 

ne cae 801) ТРА 
Winthrop College £ ( a 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 29730 Reed Miller Ме 
(803) 323-2233 Ernst G. Beier 

Robert L. Brown Elwin C. Nielsen 
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West Brattleboro, sous 05301 


(802) 254-6897 


Cletus A. Cole } 
‘ary: Ruth J. Herrink 

|. PO. Box 1-X 

Richmond, Virginia 23202 
(804) 770-2161 


Joseph E. Rich 

у: Nancy L. Mutton 

Division of Professional Licensing 

P.O. Box 649 

y Olympia, Washington 98504 
(206) 753-2205 

William H. Barber 

Marjorie H. Panek 

Irving A. Goldberg 


ou 


V ABE James P. Bland 
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llo | 


c/o Southern. West Virginia Clinic 
P.O. Box 50 

Beckley, West Virginia 25801 
Kenneth K. Loemker 

Donald G. Auer 

Constantine G. Demopoulous 
AASPB Delegate: Joyce LoBello 


Wisconsin (S) 


Chair: Henry Schoenfeld 

Secretary: John W. Giebink 
Room 252, Moe of Regulation and 

Licensing 

201 East Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
(608) 266-0729 

Samuel Friedman 

AASPB Delegate: Samuel Friedman. 


WYOMING (S) 


Chair: Edgar Chenoweth 
Secretary: El Dean Kohrs 
P.O. Box 1495 
Casper, Wyoming 82601 
(307) 237-9583 А 
Richard Pasework 
Jack Geisler 
AASPB Delegate: Wilma E. Hirst 


A ror 


ational Conference o 


al Trail g in Psychology | 


of Profession 


The Major Themes i 


MAURICE KORMAN University of Texas Health Science Center at Dallas * it 


Since the Chicago Conference eight years ago, 
American psychology has felt the effects of severe 
professional and social crosswinds, bringing with 
them serious, seemingly intractable problems. These 
expanding concerns and the mounting criticisms of 
substantial numbers of psychologists eventuated in 
a call for a National Conference on Levels and Pat- 
terns of Professional Training in Psychology. Sup- 
ported by a grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH), the Conference took 


place in Vail, Colorado, July 25-30, 1973. The de- 


velopments since 1965 included the following. 


1. Many professional psychologists continued, 
even after the Chicago Conference, to express strong 
dissatisfaction with the apparent lack of appropri- 
ateness of training provided by many doctoral pro- 
grams, their low responsivity to social issues, and 
their uncritical allegiance to the traditional scien- 
tist-professional model. Some of this dissatisfaction 
led to the formation of the National Council on 


` Graduate Education in Psychology and found ex- 


pression in new training ventures such as the Doc- 
tor of Psychology Program at the University of 


1 This summary of the deliberations of the Vail Confer- 
ence was written on behalf of the Conference's Follow-Up 
Commission which includes the following among its mem- 
bers: D. W. Bray, L. D. Cohen, J. G. Darley, W. A. Hayes, 
T. Hilliard, E. L. Hoch, M. G. Keiffer, J. С. Kelly, M. 
Korman, R. B. Kurz, P. M. Lewinsohn, B. G. Little, D. P. 
Mejia, A. С. Ossorio, W. D. Pierce, К. E. Pottharst, A. O. 
Ross, G. O. Seymour, W. S. Verplanck, S. Vineberg, and 
J. L. White. Although the editorial wisdom of a number 
of the aforementioned is gratefully acknowledged, they 
share no blame for any inaccuracies or distortions that may 


- be present in the report, A fuller account of the Confer- 


ence's work and of the issues it confronted will appear in 
the Conference proceedings. 
Requests for reprints should be sent to Maurice Korman, 


a University of Texas Health Science Center at Dallas, Dallas, 
- Texas 75235. 


Illinois and the founding of the California School 
of Professional Psychology. 

2. Early in 1969, an Ad hoc Committee on Pro 
fessional Training was created under the joint aegis 
of the Education and Training Board and the Board | 
of Professional Affairs of the APA. As the Com- | ^ 
mittee launched into its work under the chairman. 
ship of John Darley, it was soon charged with ad- 
ditional tasks, as newly articulated , problems 
reached the APA governance. Ж 

3. Toward the end of 1969, the Black Student 
Psychological Association presented the APA Coun 
cil of Representatives with a number of basic de 
mands and a plan for action, This eventuated ina _ 
program which included guidelines for the follow- - 
ing: A 

а) The recruitment of black students and black — 
faculty members into psychology; N 

(b) The gathering and dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the availability of various sources. 
of financial aid for black students; S 

(c) The design of programs offering meaningful 
community experience for black students in the field 
of psychology; 4 
. (d) The development of terminal programs at all { 
degree levels that would equip black students with — - 
the tools necessary to func 
community. 

4. In October 1970, the Council of Representa- 
tives began deliberations designed to insure that 
women would be accepted as fully enfranchised 
members of the profession. A Task Force on the 
Status of Women in Psychology was appointed for 
the purpose of addressing itself to three major 
objectives: ў ў 
` (a) The collection of information to document — 
the status of women in psychology; у 

(b) The development of recommendations and 


guidelines; 


tion within the black 
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In its 1972 report, this Task Force made exten- 
sive proposals concerning curricula and the advising 
- of undergraduate and graduate students; graduate 
training and the recruitment of women faculty 
_ members; discrimination and barriers to women in 

the federal government, Schools, industry, and 
` clinical practice. 


Prior to the Conference itself, participants were 
assigned to 1 of 10 task groups which were provide d 
with a specific charge summarizing the most salient, 
Critical issues. At Vail, participants were also en- 
5. Concern with the desirability and the imple- couraged p? form interest groups which might 

г 3 E velop their own agendas. All conferees met in 
— mentation of less than doctoral professional train- fr ЄЛ ions to discuss and vote Я 
ing has a long (albeit undistinguished) history in fQUent Plenary sessions to dis E E 

-i A ; resolutions presented by these working groups.  — 

organized psychology. In the last few years, addi- ? f 
4 3 О $ The end product of the Conference’s five days a is 
tional developments revived this issue once again: 5 к 1 
е Vail was approximately 150 resolutions, Although 

(a) Two regional conferences on the technical f ` 

T E е some of these resolutions addressed different levels. 
‘апа professional preparation of psychologists at the Z- 
) T { У of concerns, others were too general or too specifi 
master's level issued final reports strongly endorsing ADU. a Tack of isi ith 
the MA as a professional degree based on broad 4” a of AM E F qs A P UD V 3 
psychological training and involving a potentially vegan 9 portes ait ear at som 
£ Е к 5 Same major themes are reiterated throughout the _ 
important role as an active agent in the community. dof the. Cont Th ized D 

(6) The Education and Training Board's Task X 9 i 1р E езе are sU b. 
Force on Master's Level Education likewise issued 1" e pages that follow. 1 
à strongly worded statement proposing full APA 
membership status for the non-doctorally-trained 
ж. psychologist and outlining an explicit program for 

“Supporting and regularizing professional master's The Conference explicitly endorsed professional - 
| programs. training programs as one type of heuristic model to 
(c) Although the Council of Representatives en- guide those Programs defining themselves by а, 
— dorsed the Task Force's report in 1971, it reversed — basic service orientation. It did so without aban- 

itself the following year, calling for a straw vote doning comprehensive psychological science as the 
of the membership at large on some of the issues substantive and methodological root of any educa- _ 
placed before it. A small Segment of the APA tional or training enterprise in the field of psychol- - 
membership voted; Strong reservations were voiced ову and without depreciating the value of scientist . 
regarding full APA membership for master’s-level ог scientist-professional training programs for cer- | 
psychologists, tain specific objectives, It is important to view the 2 

Such were the major concerns of organized psy- Conference’s entire work in the light of a continu — 
A chology in 1971 when the Ad hoc Committee on ing ideological commitment to the tradition of em- 
Professional Training applied to NIMH for the piricism and as a clear affirmation of the funda- 
necessary funds to launch a national conference on mental importance of the scientific endeavor. К 
training. Shortly thereafter, а more broadly repre- Psychology, however, is coming of age and has _ 
. sentative steering committee Was convened to be- matured sufficiently to justify the existence of un- _ 
_ gin the preliminary work that led to the Confer- ambiguously professional programs in addition to. 

ence itself, the more traditional varieties. The choice of train- 
ing model, as far as a particular program (and 
The Vail Con ference Prospective student) is concerned, is determined by 

ў the kinds of skills its graduates will need in order 
Selection of participants lies at the heart of any to function effectively in the particular roles being 
conference. In this regard, Vail represented a chosen by and for them. E 
ear departure from earlier, similar events. The Professional programs have begun to develop in 
steering committee sampled from a large number of a variety of new organizational settings: medical 
Prospective participants along such traditional di- schools; departments, schools, and colleges of educa- . _ 


J 


A Professional Training Model 


ex 


id 
1 
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' settings—in addition to departments of psychology 


in universities. Although the shaping influence of 
the administrative and organizational setting on 
program quality and effectiveness must be recog- 
nized, the Conference preferred to examine the 
criteria that апу setting must meet in order to con- 
duct high-quality professional training in psychol- 


ogy. 
The issue of the highest professional degree label 


S (Doctor of Philosophy versus Doctor of Psychol- 
ogy) was given close examination. Where primary: 


emphasis in training is on the direct delivery of 
professional services and evaluation and improve- 
ment of those services, the PsyD degree is appropri- 
ate. Where primary emphasis is on the develop- 
ment of new knowledge in psychology, the PhD 
degree is appropriate. Although it is desirable to 
move toward uniformity of degree labels, current 
local administrative and political constraints must, 
of course, be taken into account. 


Multilevel Training 


In the development of professional training pro- 
grams, priority must be given those that either ad- 
ı dress multiple levels of training (from the associate 
of arts, AA, degree to the doctorate) or at least 


- demonstrate clear articulation with degree pro- 


grams at other levels. Examples would include the 

development of multiple levels of training within 
one institutional setting or the coordination of local 
or regional programs at differing levels. It is clear 
that much waste of time and effort has resulted 
from poorly coordinated entrance requirements and 
overlapping curricula, Since the term professional 
ls often narrowly reserved for the products of doc- 
toral training, some conferees argued for a recon- 
ceptualization in terms of a psychological service 
orientation, Different services with different ob- 
jectives and involving different skills can be offered 
to various target groups by workers at quite differ- 
ent levels, all of them trained in psychological 
skills. In our society only some of these may 
typically be called professionals; all of them, how- 
ever, share a service orientation. 

A comprehensive task analysis is urgently needed 
that would match the competencies for which 
Workers are trained at each step on a service ladder 
with the roles, functions, and related responsibilities 
implied in a series of psychological tasks (eg. 


e aluator, etc. i i 
` The need for “portability” of credit for com- 
pleted work was stressed, not only as it applies to 
movement from one level to another, but also for 
persons desiring to resume their education in a dif- 
ferent location at a later point in their lives. It 
was recommended that heretofore indivisible courses ° 
and programs be replaced by smaller sized modules 
(particularly at subdoctoral levels) that would per- 
mit interchangeability and more flexible curriculum 
building. Credit for certain modules could be ob- 
tained on the basis of life or work experience. 

The idea of a career ladder should be replaced 
by the more inclusive concept of a career lattice— 
an open-ended occupational structure which en- 
courages broader skill acquisition at any given level 
in addition to upward professional movement; this 
would encourage continued training and develop- 
ment, leading to functional differentiation of skills 
at every performance level. i 

The Conference participants were concerned lest 
their endorsement of multilevel training systems . 
be viewed as relegating typically disenfranchised 
groups such as ethnic minorities and women to 
“ower level” programs. It is incumbent on the | 
“upper level” programs to set a very high priority — 
on the recruitment of students from such groups; - 
in addition, individuals at the lower levels of pro- 
fessional training should have the opportunity to 
receive the additional training necessary to upgrade 
their status. : 

The careful coordination of educational practices 
at different points on the training continuum and 
the encouragement of additional skill acquisition 
by workers at any given level were considered to be 
of major importance by the Conference. In fact, 
it was felt that the accreditation process must give 


` very serious consideration to the degree and quality 


of appropriate interrelatedness among level-defined 


programs. 


Desirable Characteristics of Professional 
Training 

Because participants labored to a large extent in 
small groups, many of the resolutions adopted by 
the Conference as a whole dealt specifically with 
one or another of the three main levels of training 
(doctoral, master’s, bachelor’s and below) or with 
special group concerns (e.g, minority groups, 
women, trainees). A review of the work of the 
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СВОТ More ar 

i ipplicant's socially relevant 
periences and goals, his or her interpersonal sk 
ions are discussed апа a variety of attitudinal and motivational f 

да: | around components that must be tors. It is important that training programs m 
егей in a systematic evaluation of a service- mize the degree of cultural diversity characterizing i 

training program at any level. . their students.  Facilitating the admission, re- | 
40/5 AN tention, and graduation of students from under. 
ASSESSMENT OF CONSUMER NEEDS represented groups will not only correct an obvious - 
ORE injustice, but will simultaneously add multicultural : 
ш their program development (or retrenchment), dimensions to the training context, a clearly more 


liners of psychologists must be concerned with efficient way of preparing professionals to function 
е current job market, as well as with the long- ina pluralistic society. 


The Conference endorsed the "truth in packag- 
ing" concept with regard to program description as 
necessary for intelligent decision making on the part 
of the student and as representing an important 
ethical stance on the part of the trainers. What is 
required is not only a clear statement of the orienta- 
tion of the program and the emphasis it places on 
various program components and “hurdles,” but _ 
also detailed information regarding specific require- _ 


Ў : 8 TAPA > ments, and faculty interests and commitments. A 3 
Jn transportation and in urban life, in population detailed breakdown of past and present student 


rends, and in meeting the human service needs of characteristics and job placement is likewise recom- ' 
veral underserved populations. mended. 


t was observed that more extensive and frequent 
interchanges of university training personnel and 
‘field psychologists would lead to a sounder per- 
spective on new career options and potential social 
_ contributions. Arranging for fieldwork experiences 
| nontraditional settings will likewise sensitize 
students to emerging service possibilities, The po- 


t information about existing and expanding de- 
$ ma ds for psychologists in particular applied areas 
designed to meet societal needs lead promptly to 
ropriate curricular changes. 


ploring and developing potential career mar- 
ets for services employing individuals trained in 
chology. Obvious examples abound: for ex- 
ple, prison psychology; psychological problems 


Programs must be prepared to accept students on ` 
a less than full-time basis; to do otherwise fre- _ 
quently discriminates against the older, more ma- _ 
ture student (often the more socially committed _ 
and personally motivated trainee), Alternative _ 
life-styles and unpopular political beliefs are like- 3 
wise no bar to professional training: A strong he 


ntial arena of endeavor, it was felt, was nothing program seeks heterogeneity along many dimen- 
S than the total area of human services. Com- sions. 


munity control and consumer rights are affirmed as н 

key service approaches; hence, consumer help in 

both assessing community need and in Shaping pro- TRAINING STRATEGY 

Bram objectives is critical. Periodic monitoring 

with reference to the adequacy with which social The Conference sought to reexamine the functional 

heeds are being met by a particular program is а relationship between training content and the 

E ecessary feature of the evaluation process, The roles and activities for which it is preparing future 
Volce of consumers of psychological services must Professionals, and to do so in the light of existing 

be heard in the process of accrediting such pro- Social needs and ethical responsibilities. Periodic 

[s grams. 3 self-study is recommended to assure that nonfunc- 
M tional requirements are modified or deleted. E 
A specific commitment to a particular training 

pon ee ideology or design was avoided by the Conference. 

Disproportionate Teliance on traditional selection It was felt that each program should capitalize on 

Criteria for professional training (e.g. grades and the resources available to it, seeking to become the 

graduate record examination scores) has proved in- finest possible example of the specific training and 
adequate in providing society with a pool of so- service philosophy it espoused. Nonetheless, a few 

cially responsive, culturally diverse, and profes- guiding notions were offered: 


[SSIONS STRATEGY 
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` integrating these experiences with the skills and 
` Knowledge learned in the classroom. Field experi- 
` "ence should be consonant with the objectives of 
` the particular program and with the unique needs 
` and opportunities of the community. 
2. The totality of settings in which professional 
1 training is provided must be congruent with the 
needs of a significant range of clients in a com- 
munity, including persons of culturally diverse 
backgrounds. Psychologists have an obligation to 
— provide services on a genuinely broad and nondis- 
- criminatory basis. Inadequate preparation for this 
goal, the conferees felt, represents a shirking of an 
ethical obligation and does not relieve either trainer 
or trainee of this obligation. 

3. Wherever possible, faculty and students should 
increase their involvement with underserved popula- 
tions by providing needed services as a part of 
training programs. Such efforts merit funding pri- 
ority from granting agencies. 

4. Professional work frequently has social and 
political ramifications. Much that the psychologist 
does (or does not do) affects other individuals, his 
community, and society. It is important that these 
implications be examined and evaluated dispas- 
sionately, and training programs should provide 
such opportunities. 


С FACULTY AND TRAINEES 


Faculty must provide a convincing professional role 
model and present a clear commitment to and ex- 
pertise in the work of the applied psychologist. It 
15 of considerable importance, therefore, that the 
director and senior trainers themselves be currently 
engaged in some form of professional work. It is 
in fact desirable that the training faculty maintain 
Close and meaningful involvement with institutional 
9r community service agencies; concomitantly, field 
Supervisors from applied settings can strengthen the 
university’s training base through appropriate aca- 
demic appointments and through opportunities for 
genuine contributions to policy and decision mak- 
ing. The Conference further suggested periodic ex- 
Changes of faculty and field supervisors for the pur- 
Pose of providing continuing professional develop- 
Ment for both groups. ; 
Comparable weight must be given to outstanding 
Performance in professional training and service as 
15 earned by distinguished empirical and theoretical 
endeavors. These values should have the endorse- 


ple contexts and on a concerted effort at- 


ا 
dmin‏ 


: ators п п 
n and financial support of the program. - 

Tf the training faculty needs appropriate op- 
portunities, encouragement, and rewards, so do the 
students. Any program that admits a student as- 
sumes a particular responsibility to maximize his 
or her chances of graduating. This calls for the 
continued availability of basic student resources: 
financial support, availability of counseling, non- 
discriminatory and noncapricious treatment, provi- 
sions for redress of grievances. Additional support 
systems such as adequate access to appropriate role 
models, relevance of curriculum, and opportunities 
for skill development must also be provided. It is 
expected that students will participate in frequent 
periods of self-study undertaken by the depart- 
ments as a whole. They should also have a voice 
in shaping their own curriculum, possibly through 
specific academic contract. 


EVALUATION AND ACCREDITATION 


Considering the financial cost and human effort | 
represented by professional education, there has 
been a curious lack of concern over product and | 
program evaluation. This seems to be true of most _ 
of the major professions, but its absence is the more — = 
remarkable in a discipline that prides itself on its = 
expertise in evaluation research. 

Accreditation as currently practiced is not equal 
to the task of adequately evaluating the efficacy of 
training, the quality of graduates, and the value of 
the services to the ultimate recipient or the nature 
and significance of its impact on society. Sub- 
stantially more is needed. 

The Conference accepted the suggestion that a 
demonstration project be undertaken with the ul- 
timate aim of revising present accreditation philos- 
ophy and pfocedures by focusing on the.compe- 
tencies of multilevel graduates and their eventual 
impact on society. 

Samples of current graduates would undergo an 
intensive evaluation of their professional skills and 
of factors related to a readiness for ethical and 
productive psychological practice. Comparable data 
would be obtained from journeyman field psy- 
chologists at various levels of training. Finally, a 
broad survey would be undertaken of the careers 
of graduates from a wide sample of institutions in 
terms of the graduates’ career choices and their 
psychological contribution to society. It is hoped 
that these data will contribute to a reexamination 
of the implicit values, beliefs, and assumptions un- 
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tati ‹ з ended 
` to insure that the student's project is relevant 

, revamping of the ac- the professional role for which he or she is рге 

(а) reiterated de- ing. Serious consideration should also be given t 

m ds for the development and implementation of the inclusion on dissertation committees of psy. 

` unambiguous, workable affirmative action goals, chologists or other competent persons from field | 

as timetables for increased participation of agencies and/or other campuses who may be espe- | 

| minority groups and women in the roles of students cially qualified for such appointment. Faculty 

and faculty; (5) the inclusion of representatives members presently excluded due to existing policies | 

_ from state psychological associations, student (such as those regarding tenure) should be desig. 

groups, and consumer on-site visiting teams; (c) a nated as chairpersons when they represent a logical 

major restructuring and strengthening of the Edu- and appropriate choice. 

cation and Training Board, with special considera- 

tion being given to the. Possible creation of an in- 3 SUA. 

dependent accrediting body in order to fully meet aster’s-Level Training 

hese demands. 


The position taken by the Conference on the issue 
# of the master's degree reflected а deep concern with 
Doctoral Training the legitimatization of persons trained at the mas- 
" - ы ter's level as psychologists and as professionals. It 
К E TERAK E ы тоа wn called for the development of strong professional - 
Mia res ы M NE nu ters ogame (meh dre шс ү cu 
Dru. ? ently), differenti: ialization title (e.g. 
Joins time; it concluded: rently), differentiated by specialization title (e.g., 


master's in industrial psychology), with explicitly. 


à RA i ns psychological services currently performed stated objectives and with carefully integrated 
= by PhD, О. or Psy.D. degree holders could be per- ; B ini 
formed equally well by personnel trained at the master’s didactic and field training. It should be noted that 


Y lower levels, The real cost of such services to the public this process of legitimatization rests on the restruc- 
could be appreciably lowered by training such personnel to turing of master’s programs into strong, well- 
Provide them directly. rounded professional training sequences. 

What then are the appropriate functions of the Departments already engaged in master’s train- 
doctoral psychologist? One might conclude that ing are called on to organize themselves into a 
.— While “journeyman” skills appropriately belong at Council of Professional Master's Programs and to 
the master's level (or even below), “master” pro- begin the processes of disseminating curricular in- 

fessional competence should emerge with doctoral formation and setting up standards through inten- 
_ training. The Conference, however, felt that much sive self-review. 

more should be demanded of the higher level practi- It was the concensus of the Conference that the 
tioner. The training of these professionals should properly trained master’s individual has every right 
lso prepare them for the following kinds of ac- to be called a psychologist and should be admitted 
tivities: (a) evaluation of service programs and to full APA membership. In taking this position, 
. hew procedures, (b) design of new service delivery the conferees: were not unmindful of other (and 
_ Systems, (c) development of new conceptual models, potentially contradictory) concerns shared by a 
_ (d) integration of practice and theory, (e) program substantial number of professional psychologists. 
y. development and administration, (f) supervision With the country moving toward a national health 

and training, insurance system, our claim for the status of inde- 
"А special contribution (or hurdle, depending on pendent practitioner is bolstered by a definition of 
one’s point of view) of the PhD student is the the psychologist as a doctoral-level professional 
dissertation. The PsyD degree, on the other hand, exclusively. The conflict is a difficult one to re- 
permits appropriate substitution for the traditional solve; convincing arguments can be made by both 
dissertation. Since many institutions will, however, camps, 
hot be able (or willing) to shift their programs to 

the PsyD model, some additional suggestions were 
_ advanced by the Conference. 


Flexible criteria for defining the appropriateness 


One side emphasizes the need for professional au- 
tonomy—a goal sought by every profession worthy 
of the name. Because of a traditional interest in 
Preventive and developmental approaches and in 
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"strategies, psychology seems capabl 

"unique contribution to the total health effort. Thus 

society, not only psychology, shall be the loser if a 
narrowly subservient role is assigned to it. 

The other side sees dangers ahead: (а) a con- 
tinuation of the inequities engendered by a fee-for- 
service, middle-class-oriented health system; (5) 
а disregard for cost control, accessibility, and avail- 

— ability of services, particularly where underserved 
target populations are concerned; and (c) a per- 
= petuation, well into the third decade, of a serious 
injustice carried out at the expense of the master's- 
level psychologist. 
_ The Conference could not, in good conscience, 
turn its back on this problem once more; it called 
for the inclusion of master’s psychologists among 
its professional ranks. It did, however, reject a 
recommendation for their licensing or certification; 
such statutory implementation was left to future 
developments. This compromise, many participants 
felt, would maximize psychology’s chances of be- 
coming a clearly recognized independent profession 
` while initiating a series of extensive, positive altera- 
tions internal to the profession with regard to 
master’s-level professional personnel. 


Training at Bachelor’s Level and Below 


It has become increasingly clear that many persons 
with less than master's-level training render a psy- 
chological service, frequently of professional caliber. 
Since 1966, for example, some 150 AA degree men- 
tal health programs have sprung up, typically train- 
ing generalists who render a large number of ser- 
vices through their knowledge of specific techniques 
and skill in forming and maintaining human rela- 
tionships. Little work has been done on carefully 
examining and analyzing the parameters of the sub- 
Master’s-training competencies and parallel service 
functions. In addition, the extent of professional 
Psychology’s responsibility toward such programs 
and their trainees is a generally ignored issue. 

The Conference recognized two types of sub- 
Master’s programs, those that primarily emphasize 
academic psychology and those that include specific 
training in applied skills. With regard to the latter 
type of program, the following points were made: 


1. These efforts include AA and bachelor’s de- 
Bree programs, as well as nondegree continuing edu- 
cation and skill training for various groups. Al- 
though focused primarily on mental health, other 


` 2. Training 


pansion. } 
workers with a distinctly psychological service ori 
entation. : 

2. The Conference recognized the lack of clear 
information concerning manpower needs, training 
settings, and outcome evaluation in this area. 
Nonetheless, it made a number of preliminary sug- 
gestions in this context: (а) The selection process 
must include the evaluation of interpersonal and 
related skills; (b) sound field training must be a 
central part of all such programs; (c) some mecha- 
nism must be developed; (d) consideration must be 
given to affording both horizontal and lateral mo- 
bility to such trainees. 

3. Are such persons psychologists? The Con- 
ference did not have a definitive answer to this 
question. At the very least, it was felt that the 
psychological establishment has some responsibility 
for establishing a vehicle that might provide a _ 
means for affiliation under the overall APA um- 
brella. It seems difficult to think of a responsible - 
answer to many. current social/professional issues 
that. ignore this group altogether. 


Continuing Professional Development * 


A recognition of the need for relevant, continuing i 
professional development (CPD) experiences for all _ 
professional psychologists constituted а major 
theme of the Conference. Not only must CPD ex- 
periences permit psychologists to update their skills 
in the context of a knowledge explosion and the 
emergence of new professional roles, but they must 
also facilitate career changes for psychologists wish- 
ing to prepare themselves for new functions. 

` A number of specific recommendations emerged, 
designed to facilitate the prompt implementation of 
CPD programs: 

1. Institutions already involved in professional 
training are encouraged to establish or cooperate in 
CPD programs. Since these programs should en- 
compass broader resources than are typically avail- 
able in single instructional units, they should look 
to multidisciplinary content and participation. 

; formats must be eminently flexible 
because such programs often deal with part-time 
students. Evening sessions, опе- or two-day work- . 
shops, short-term apprenticeships, cable TV, and 


' other innovative approaches should be considered. 


3. Educational institutions need to devise sys- 
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nits" reflecting a block of hours. 


_ of participation. The convertibility of CPD units 
into regular academic credit would open the door 
` {о eventual completion of degree requirements for 
part-time students, 

ы 4. One can conceive of a series of distinct CPD 
. offerings ranging from one-time presentations (suit- 
. able for professional psychologists wishing to stay 
informed about new developments) to planned se- 
quences of educational experiences (geared to psy- 
chologists preparing themselves for new professional 
roles), In either case, program effectiveness must 

be determined by built-in evaluative mechanisms. 


Professional Training and 
Minority Groups 

The Conference's concern with the implementation 
of affirmative action programs—viewed as a basic 
ethical obligation—for the identification, recruit- 
ment, admission, and graduation of minority group 
. Students has been discussed above. In addition, 
_ the participants felt that it was important for all 
i students to be prepared to function professionally 
in a pluralistic society. To this end, it was sug- 
gested that (а) training experience should occur in 
a multicultural context both within the university 
j and in fieldwork settings; (5) the content of train- 
Р ing must adequately prepare students for their 
i. eventual professional roles vis-à-vis a wide diversity 
AS of target groups; (c) students must be helped to 
maintain a balance between acculturation into a 
professional and scholarly role, on the one hand, 
and retention of their group identity and cultural 

sensitivity, on the other, 

Because of dissatisfaction with the scope of 
APA’s response to the concerns of ethnic minorities, 
the Conference accepted a resolution which recom- 
mended: (a) that a Board of Minority Advocacy, 
composed of representatives of ethnic minority 
Broups, be created in APA and be responsible for 
examining policies touching on minority concerns; 
(6) that this Board have a prior review function 
regarding other organizational units of APA and 
that it advise the Board of Directors in the general 

. area of minority affairs; (c) that an Office of 
Minority Affairs be created, with responsibility for 
monitoring and evaluating APA projects, programs, 
and policies, for developing and disseminating in- 
formation related to minority concerns, and for 
initiating appropriate relationships with public and 
private agencies, 


, 
Л 
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be a major variable in initia. ng training | 
vice projects, the recommendation was 
appointments to grant review panels should 
through significant minority membership, the 
position of target populations. 


Professional Training and Women 


Large numbers of well-prepared women apply f 
admission to graduate programs. They should : 
admitted at least in proportion to their number 
among the institution’s applicant population, Op- 
stacles to graduation unrelated to student perform- 
ance (frequently related to family status and geo- 
graphical moves) must be eliminated. E 
The Conference deplored the application of Sex 
role stereotyping in the counseling and advisement 
tracking of undergraduate women. It was also. 
noted that pressures on employers are creating op- 
portunities for women in fields that heretofore were 
not readily open to them. d 
The Conference endorsed the notion that exten: 
sive empirical research is needed to examine many 
prevalent biases in such areas as sex role stereotyp- - 
ing, the definition of Psychological adequacy in 
women, the effects of child care roles on women and 
men, and concepts of masculinity and femininity. 
Schools and the media were singled out as in- 
stitutional settings that often reflect harmful sex 
role stereotyping; psychologists must help modify 
such practices wherever they exist. E 
Finally, the concept of Dersonism was offered as i 
a suitable alternative to sexism. This is a term de- _ 
signed to reflect the awareness and acceptance of 
the individuality of all persons, male and female; 
both employers and trainers have an ethical obliga- _ 
tion to exemplify this value in their professional | 
behavior. q 


Service Delivery Systems and the 
Social Context 


Professional training programs must develop strong и 
linkages with service delivery systems in the com- _ 
munity and maintain a continuing dialogue which - 
includes the recipients of the services as well. It is _ 
anticipated that the introduction of the client’s 
Perspective into what then becomes a collaborative 
effort will significantly modify values and beliefs 
held by professional trainees, 

Field settings present the student with a labora- { 
tory opportunity to study the interplay between 


| drive home so forcefully the extent to which psy- 
‘chological distress and social dysfunction are in- 


ystems "ind life events, a 
No other experience can 


el ers of system change. 


tertwined. Ideally, a number of these community 
settings will be characterized by the availability of 
a full range of human services in addition to in- 
novative mental health technology: job and legal 
counseling, welfare, vocational and physical re- 
habilitation, and a variety of child and family 
services. 

The Conference alluded frequently to the funda- 
mental- importance of a problem-oriented service 
commitment, perhaps because society's pressing con- 
cerns with its psychological casualties demand no 
less of professional psychologists. At the same 
time, there was a definite undercurrent in what 
seemed to some the opposite direction; a motiva- 
tion to build programs that foster and maintain hu- 
man competencies and prevent dysfunction or dis- 
ruption. Psychology, the conferees felt, must be 
fully responsive to both sets of demands, although 
individual psychologists may have a more focused 
commitment. Training opportunities should there- 
fore encompass the full range of remediation, pre- 
vention, and development. 

It is desirable that students have the opportunity. 
to learn advocacy roles with regard to the recipients 
of psychological services. It is particularly those 
underserved populations—the poor, the aged, the 
prisoner, the alcoholic, and the retarded—who are 
the appropriate target populations for both service 
and training efforts. New service modalities de- 
signed to expand the scope of services while reduc- 
ing their unit cost are badly needed. Fledgling psy- 


chologists must be sensitized to the need for the - 
` back, it is hoped that forward-looking action plans 


multiplicative transfer of human skills through 
layers of professionals, subprofessionals, and other 
helpers. 


Evaluation of the impact of service delivery sys- 


attainment or nonattainment can be adequately as- 
sessed. Finally, because of the growing disparity 


in quality of service between various sectors of our 
society, the Conference recommended that APA, + 
together with state associations, explore the legal — . 
procedures necessary to bring about in public 
agencies and institutions a uniform standard of psy- 
chological service equal to that now existing in the 
private sector, 


Conclusion 


The NIMH grant which funded the Vail Confer- 
ence had the unique provision of a two-year fol-. 
low-up plan to disseminate as widely as possible the 
work of the Conference and to help initiate the 
process of. implementation of the proposals that . 
emerged from Vail, To that end, a Follow-Up - 
Commission, composed of the original 10-member 
Steering ‘Committee and 10 additional members 
chosen by the Conference participants from among 
themselves began to function in the waning minutes 
of the meeting at Vail. 

The Commission continued its work at a meeting 
in Washington, D.C., in October 1973, where it 
laid plans to review and reorder the Vail resolutions _ 
along the dimensions of implementability and prior- - P 
ity, It also decided to initiate a dialogue with all 
the relevant elements of the APA governance and 
affiliated organizations regarding the issues at hand, 

The resolutions themselves were conceived of as 
a significant starting point in this dialogue, a de- 
liberative explication of a certain point of view. 
Following consensus seeking, discussion, and feed- 


will be developed that will quicken the emergence 


of American psychology into a new era of profes- 


sional competence and responsivity. 
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The third annual apportionment ballot held under the 
revised APA Bylaws dealing with the composition of 
—— . Council for 1975 showed some unexpected changes from 

previous years. Divisions lost a total of five seats, 

while coalitions and state associations gained five seats. 
Looking behind these figures one finds that divisions 

fared even less well than it appears. Two new divi- 

sions appeared on the apportionment ballot for the first 

lime. These were Division 34 (Population Psychology) 

and Division 35 (Psychology of Women). Division 34 

failed to gain representation, while Division 35 acquired 

three seats on Council. Division 16 (School Psychol- 
ogy) was the only division improving by gaining one 
seat, but eight divisions each lost one seat including 

Division 10 (Psychology and the Arts), which lost the 

one seat it held. This means that, for the first time, 

there are now two divisions of APA (10 and 34) that 
do not have representation on Council. The change of 
five seats by coalitions and state associations is confined 
to just five units, two losing and three gaining. The 
| two losing were the coalition of Utah/Wyoming/Mon- 
{ tana/New Mexico and the Connecticut State Associa- 
= tion, both losing their one seat on Council The three 
that gained were Florida regaining the seat it lost last 
year, New York gaining two seats, and California gain- 
ing four seats. 
| Table 1 shows the ratio of Council representatives 
from divisions and states for the period 1966 to 1975. 
Under the new method of determining the composition 
of Council, the states appear to be faring slightly better 
than in the past. The gain of 4.8% by the states from 
1974 to 1975 may be the result of greater efforts by 
the states in the last apportionment ballot, or it may 
be a shift representing a change in the interests of the 
voters, The next apportionment ballot will indicate if 
this is a continuing trend. 
___ Tn examining the distribution of votes as shown in 
- Table 2, it is noted that California succeeded in at- 
| tracting the most 10-point allocations. Apparently, ef- 
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ort on E Ballot E. E 


COMMITTEE ON STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF COUNCIL 1 


Ts PE 1 


forts at convincing its members to allocate all 10 
to California were more successful than others, Table 
2 shows the obvious, that those units getting the most 
10-point allocations are the ones that get the most s А 
on Council. This apparently says something for geti 
out the vote and loyalty to the division or state of yo 
choice. 1 ў 
The results of the apportionment ballot are shown 
in Table 2. The number of members voting was. 
12,102, or 37.9% of the voting membership. This com- 
pares with last year's figures of 10,994 voting, or 35.2% 
of the voting members. These figures are normal for 
APA, since the percentage voting in any ballot to the 
membership averages between 35 % and 40%. | 
The apportionment ballot provides for 104 Council 
members in 1975. This does not include members 0 "| 
the Board of Directors, who are members of Council in 
accordance with the Bylaws. Adding the 12 members - 
of the Board brings the total on Council to 116. This- 
total could increase if some of the units decide to form _ 
coalitions to gain representation. M^ 
Table 2 shows the changes from 1974 to 1975. Those - 
divisions, coalitions, or states that lost seats on Council 1 
may have to arrange to recall one of their representa- _ 
tives in 1975 to get down to their allotted number: N 


TABLE 1 


Division versus State Representatives, 1966-1975 


No. repre- No. repre- Total 
Veit sentatives | % of | sentatives | % of council 
from total from state total represen- 
divisions associations tativest _ 
RESSA p 
1966 82 73.2 | -30 26.8 112 ЖЕ 
1967 85 73.9 30 26.1 115 ШИ 
1968 94 75.2 31 24.8 125 
1969 92 754 30 24.6 122 
1970 99 73.9 35 26.1 134 
1971 96 75.0 32 25.0 128 
1972 98 73.7 35 26.3 133 
1973 76 69.7 33 30.3 109 
1974 73 70.2 31 29.8 104 
1975 68 65.4 36 34.6 104 


* Excludes Board of Directors. 
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APA Ballots for Council Representation for 1975: Voting Results 
l-poiat 
votes 


TABLE 2— (Continued) 


T 


` 1973 Con 


to contribute to the advancement of psychology 
science and a profession in the service of knowl- 
edge and the welfare of man. Through its awards pro- 
i gram the Foundation honors annually a senior psy- 
- chologist who in his whole career has made distin- 


- guished contributions to research and scholarship (the 


` Gold Medal Award), and it also recognizes outstand- 
. ing achievements in teaching and in interpreting psy- 
chology in public media (books, newspapers, televi- 


D _ sion.) Through its small grants program it supports 


. activities of importance to psychology that would other- 


wise go unfunded, For example, it provides APA jour- 


nals to libraries in developing nations. In addition, in 
Appropriate cases the Foundation contributes funds to 
support programs of other organizations which are con- 


Ü 


у] 
Sp 


tributors 


sistent with the purposes of the Foundation. 

In accordance with the Bylaws, the Foundation із 
placed in the hands of a Board of Trustees, consisting. 
of the seven most recent past presidents of the APA 
and other members of the Association elected by the 
Trustees then in office. 

The Foundation’s program depends on the concern 
and generosity of psychologists. Some contribute in 
the form of specific cash contributions. Others assign 
all or part of their royalties from books, particularly 
books that draw heavily on the work of other psycholo- 
gists. Others routinely assign income from reprinting — 
of their papers in books of readings or other collections, 
Some have designated the Foundation a beneficiary in 
their wills, Contributions are tax deductible. 

Below are listed the names of all whose contribu- 
tions to the APF were received in 1973; 


р 
e". 
j BY CHECK 
Samuel Granick Walter V. Murphy 
Gerald Gratch Ruth Ochroch 
Gertrude H. Hildreth Milton M. Parker 
Ernest R. Hilgard Henry Mcllvaine Parsons 
Janet L. Hoopes David W. Raque 
0 Florice Dawson J. McVicker Hunt Linda A. Rouck 
.. David L, Elwood Fred N. Kerlinger Esther Katz Rosen 
Otto Kleinberg Kalman Small 
Riki S, Koenigsberg George S, Speer 
David Mann Raymond H. Starr, Jr. 
Carol R. McHale Ashley Stevens 
BY ROYALTIES i 
.. Richard C, Anderson Russell M, Church Edwin P. Hollander 
F. W. Leslie Barnette, Jr. Charles Cofer Raymond б. Hunt 
... Frank A. Beach Norman L. Corah Douglas N. Jackson 
Robert С. Birney Carl P. Duncan Barbara S. Kendall 
Erling Boe Elliot N. Gale John E. Lallas 
Frank H. Boring Michael J. Goldstein Gardner Lindzey 
Donn Byrne Frances K. Graham Martin Manosevitz 
Jerry W. Carter Calvin S. Hall Wilbert J. McKeachie 
Marshall L. Hamilton Samuel J. Messick 


BY ASSIGNMENT OF ROYALTIES—UNIDENTIFIED 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
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John A. Stern 
Kestutis A. Trimakas 
David Wechsler 
Lawrence S. Wrightsman 
Saint Francis Convent 
The Psychological 
Corporation 
In Memory of: 
Donald G. Marquis 
Alexander G. Wessman 


Bruce V. Moore 

O. Hobart Mowrer 
Theodore M. Newcomb 
James O. Palmer 

Luigi Petrullo 

Richard C, Teevan 
Silvan Tomkins 

Leona Tyler 


THEODORE G. DRISCOLL, JR. 
CARL N. ZIMET 


is is New Orleans! Air conditioning... Al Hirt... 
idrew Jackson . . . antebellum plantations . . . an- 
. Antoine's . . . Arnaud’s . . . Audubon Park 
| bananas Foster .. . Basin Street .. . Battle of New 
ns... bayous . . . Bourbon Street . . . breakfast 


. . . Canal Street . . . cemeteries . . . chicory 
. . Commander's Palace . . . Court of the Two 
sters .. . courtyards . . . Creole cuisine . . . dixieland 


female impersonators . . . five-cent telephone calls 
French Market... French Quarter or “Vieux Carre” 
funeral marches . . . Galatoire's . . . Garden Dis- 
... gumbo... hot and humid . . . Jackson Square 
jazz .. . Jean Lafitte . . . Jim Garrison . . . lace 
ies . . . "ladies" of the night . . „ Lake Pont- 

rain . . . levees . . . Longue Vue Gardens . . . the 
ongs of Louisiana .. . Mardi Gras . . . mausoleums 
‚. Old Absinthe House . . . oysters Rockefeller . . . 

O'Brien's , . . pecan pralines . . . Pete Fountain 


"And that is where the 1974 Convention of the Ameri- 
"Psychological Association will be held. The dates 
Ї the Convention are August 30 through September 
| While August is not the ideal time to be in New 
leans, the attractions of the city should compensate 
Or the heat and humidity. Meetings are scheduled in 
l€ Fairmont Hotel, the International Hotel, the 
ott Hotel, the Monteleone Hotel, the Royal 
leans Hotel, and the Rivergate Exhibition Cen- 
The bulk of the Convention program is scheduled 
een 9:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. during the five days 
meeting. Because hotels are fairly close to one 
her, APA is not planning to run a shuttle bus 
т the hotels. Public transportation buses run up 
‘down Canal Street every few minutes at a cost of 
its per person. 
Street, New Orleans’ main thoroughfare, 
tes the French Quarter from the business dis- 
and uptown area of the city. There are historical 


Convention Information 


Convention Manager 
Chair, Board of Convention A fairs 


sights, shops, nightclubs, and restaurants within the 
French Quarter. In order to sample the cuisine in local 
restaurants it would be wise to make reservations for 
all meals. A handy reference on inexpensive and good 
restaurants is The New Orleans Underground Gourmet 
by Richard H. Collin. 

Trans| from the New Orleans International 
Airport boron area is available by taxicab or 
limousine. It takes about 30 minutes to make the trip. 
The taxicab fare is approximately $9 plus tip for one 
to three persons; there is an additional charge of $3 
per person for more than three. Limousine service is 
available directly to the hotels at $3 per person. Pub- 
lic transportation is also available from the airport for 
a fare of 35 cents, but it may be necessary to transfer 
to ai bus within the city in order to get directly 
to your hotel. See you in New Orleans! 


Housing 


In cooperation with APA, 


all of the hotels have set 
aside, at guaranteed rates, substantial blocks of rooms. 
These hotels have guaranteed rates for the Convention 
only when registration is made through the APA 
‘Housing Bureau on the official Hotel Reservation Form, 
Also, these rates are guaranteed only when the Advance 
Registration Form and Hotel Reservation Form are 


" returned prior to August 1, 1974, After August 1, every 
“effort will be made to assign rooms at the guaranteed 


rate, but such assignments cannot be certain, and it is 
quite unlikely that late requests can be honored. 

Members should also bear in mind that with the 
large number of rooms used, some members may not 
be assigned a room in the specific hotel they requested 
nor the type of room at the rate requested, It is ad- 
visable to return the Advance Registration Form and 
the Hotel Reservation Form as early as possible. 
These forms appear on pages 459-460. 

‘All housing forms are sent from the Central Office to 
the New Orleans Convention Bureau for room assign- 
ments. We anticipate a three- to four-week lag between 
receipt of request in the APA office and your receiving 
confirmation from the hotel. If after four weeks you 
have not heard from New Orleans, please contact di- 
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ly the "New Orleans Com 
treet, New Orleans, Louisiana 70130. 


` Wheelchair Accessibility 


To facilitate making hotel reservations for those people 
concerned with wheelchair accessibility, Division 22, 
the Division of Rehabilitation Psychology, compiled the 
following information on the accessibility of some of 
the Convention hotels. Wherever possible, the informa- 
tion has been corroborated by site visits made by 
knowledgeable persons. Detailed information about the 
accessibility of various churches, restaurants, museums, 
and stores may be obtained by writing for a free copy 
of Guide to New Orleans for the Handicapped from 
Louisiana Chapter, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., 843 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70130. 


Rivergate Exhibition Center 
Main entrance: Accessible 
Restrooms: Accessible 

No sleeping rooms 


International Hotel 

Main entrance and elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Accessible 

Sleeping rooms: Two meet accessibility requirements and 
must be requested. 


Monteleone Hotel 

Garage entrance and three elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Accessible 

Sleeping rooms: Hotel has 56 accessible sleeping rooms 
which must be specifically requested. They are rooms on 
d fifth floor in the following series: 53, 56, 57, 58, 63, 
and 69. 


Fairmont Hotel 
One of the main entrances to the hotel is ramped. 
Public restrooms: Women’s—accessible 
y Men's—inaccessible 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


` ‘ramped entrance from garage and 
Elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Accessible 

Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


Marriott Hotel { 
Main entrance: Accessible ^" 
Elevators: Accessible | 
Public restrooms: Inaccessible | 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


Royal Sonesta Hotel 
Main entrance; Accessible i 
Elevators: Accessible ‘ 
Public restrooms: Inaccessible ? я 
Sleeping rooms; Inaccessible 


Persons requesting wheelchair-accessible accommodations 
should check the appropriate box on the Hotel Reservation 
Form as well as indicate the hotel and type of accommoda- — 
tion requested. 


Registration 


Convention attendees are urged to register for the E 
meeting in advance. Not only will advance registration. 
assist APA in planning for the meeting, but advance — 
registratic n represents a saving to the registrants as well 

as the opportunity to obtain desired hotel space and 
rates. At its meeting on January 18-20, 1974, the 
APA cil of Representatives approved the following | — 
registration fees for the 1974 Convention: j 
For those registering in advance (prior to August 1, 1974) 2 


N 


— Nonmember y AURA 
$20—APA Member, Fellow, Associate, Foreign Affiliate, 


High School Teacher Affiliate 


For those registering on-site in New Orleans: 


" $35—Nonmember 4 
$25—APA Member, Fellow, Associate, Foreign Affiliate, 


High School Teacher Affiliate 


Key to Map of New Orleans 
1, Fairmont Hotel 14, Downtown Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 
2, International Hotel 15. Governor House Д 
3. Marriott Motor Hotel 16. La Salle Hotel 
4. Monteleone Hotel 17. Le Pavillon 
5. Royal Orleans Hotel 18. Le Richelieu Motor Hotel 
6. Bienville House 19. Place d'Armes Motor Hotel 
7. Bourbon Orleans Ramada 20. Prince Conti Motor Hotel 
8. Braniff Place 21. Provincial Motor Hotel 
9, Chateau Motor Hotel 22. Royal Sonesta Hotel 
10. Dauphine Orleans Motor Hotel 23. Saint Louis Hotel 
11. dela Poste Motor Hotel 24. Tamanaca (Best Western) Downtown Motel 
12. Delta Towers Hotel 25. Thunderbird (Quality Inn) ^ 
Y 13. Downtowner du Vieux Carre 26. Vieux Carre Motor Lodge i 
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to ман": А the procedure—thus 
avoiding possible delays. 

- Complete member and nonmember registration fa- 
cilities will be maintained at three locations—the Fair- 
. mont Hotel, the Marriott Hotel, and the Rivergate Ex- 
p bition Center—according to the following schedule: 


am, to 5: opm 
am., to 5:30 p.m. 


From Sunday, September ! through Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 3, registration facilities will be available only 
- at the Rivergate Exhibition Center. Hours will be 
130 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on Sunday and Monday; 8:30 
a.m. to 12 noon on Tuesday. 


Placement 


The APA Convention Placement Office will be located 
йш the Rivergate-South Hall, Hours will be from 9:00 
b aum. to 5:00 pm., August 30-September 3, except 1:00 
pm. closing 2s Fees required are as follows: 


for reproducing (1) availability informa- 
Чор, $3 for use of Convention Placement facilities in- 
cludes a сору of the Position Openings Bulletin. (Non- 
— Will be charged $20 for use of Convention Place- 
X" t facilities.) July 19, 1974, is the deadline for ap- 
2 plicant listing. Appropriate fee must accompany listing 
Employers—$5 for reproducing (1) Job Description. $10 
MER tor of Convention First edite dedere 
— copy of the Availability Notices Placement Bulletin. 
July 26, 1974, is the deadline for employer listing. Ap- 

| propriate fee must accompany listing. 


Employers: Please note the addition of the GENERAL 
_ OPENINGS category to be used by organizations hav- 


booklet is encouraged, but Xerox forms will be avail 
for on-site listing. The forms, accompanied by the 
propriate listing fee, must be received by the date 
dicated above. Please do not include the Conventio 
Placement. facilities fee which will be collected ONLY 
when you register at the Placement Office. After th ] 
above date, Xerox forms will be available for listing, 


and requests should be directed to the address below, _ 


A complete set of applicant availabilities will be 
available to employers; $15 for each category—please 
indicate choice. After the Convention, order from the 
Convention Placement Office, American Psychological 
Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing. 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

Mail orders for the printed Availability Notices Place. 
ment Bulletin and the Position Openings Bulletin are 
$1.50 per copy (available August 7). Your check (no; 
billing) may be sent to the above address, 


Convention Personnel 


You may wish to contact one or more of these people 
before or during the Convention: 


Board of Convention Affairs: Carl N, Zimet, Division of - 


Psychology, University of Colorado School oí Medicine, 
Denver, Colorado 80220. 


Convention Manager: Theodore G. Driscoll, Jr., Driscoll 


and Associates, 7109 Masters Drive, Potomac, Maryland | 


20854, 


Assistant for Convention Management: Candy Won, 
American Psychological Association, 1200  Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Convention Placement Office: Jim Beauter, American — 


Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.Wy 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Please Note 


. Meetings for Divisions 19 and 21 will be located in the Monteleone Hotel rather than 
А the Royal Orleans Hotel as noted in the April convention insert. 
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«Fellow Fees “әл Neat 
¥ Please indicate the number of persons who are accompanying you to this Convention but who are not à 


` OF THIS 


FORM. How many of them are planning to attend any meetings? a 
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- Single rooms are at a premium. Please share a 
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k here if wheelchair- accessible room is required; 
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pm and check for registration fee to: AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION REVERSE 


1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Room 601 1 
Washington, D.C. 20036 SIDE 
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= Provision 


has been made for a professional child care 
service during the 1974 Convention. CON-SERV has 
Been engaged and will offer an extensive program. 


Parents desiring to use child care facilities must 
‘preregister no later than July 15, 1974. To pre- 
register, complete the form at the bottom of this page. 
' Please note that upon filing of the preregistration form 
and payment of the advance deposit as indicated on the 
form, CON-SERV will provide complete detailed informa- 
tion about the services offered and final registration 
materials necessary to plan for your children’s comfort 
and safety. .If for any reason your plans change, the 
deposit will be refunded in full if cON-SERV is notified 
of cancellation by August 10. 

Some of the essential features of this service, as 
planned, are indicated below: 


e The facility will be located in Braniff Place Hotel 
and will be open from 8:00 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., August 
30-September 3, 1974. While the cost will be about 
$1.50 per hour per child, APA will subsidize $.75 of this 
cost. Hence, the cost to parents during the daytime 
will be $.75 per hour per child. 


e If there is sufficient need, the facility will remain 
open after 6:30 p.m. until 12 midnight to accommodate 


parents who may bun to leave their children in the 
facility during evening hours. The parents will bear 
the full cost during these hours. If the need for evening 


child care does not justify keeping the facility open. 


after 6:30 p.m., personnel at the facility will make every 
effort to help individual parents locate qualified baby- 
sitters to stay with children in their hotel rooms for 
those who might need this service. In any event, every 
effort will be made by con-serv to assist parents with 
evening child care arrangements. 


e During the regular daytime hours, a variety of op- 
tional tours will also be offered at modest cost to 
parents. APA will subsidize part of the cost to the ex- 
tent of $.75 per hour per child as though the child were 
in the facility. 


e In order to evaluate the child care services at past - 


conventions, the Task Force on Convention Child Care 


(a) What was your general reaction to past child care 
facilities? (b) What was the least-liked aspect? (с) — 
What was ‘the most-liked aspect? (d) What was needed , 
and not provided? Please attach your answers to the - 


preregistration form. 


Preregistration Form: Child Care Service—APA Convention 
New Orleans, Louisiana, August 30-September 3, 1974 


Preregistration form must be returned no later than July 15, 1974. 


Name of Parent or Guardia 
Street Address: =) ШЫ... s ^ Ec cda ME 
City, State, Zip: ^ IESU c e mm 


Name(s) of children to be registered in the child care facility: _ 
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ЕИ Woo 
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quid be aware. ШЕ that is, speech 


If your child has a specific problem or handicap that Же 
ue e “may make Ше necessary 


impediment, retardation, epilepsy, etc., please let us know so that 


provisions. 


Per N A 


Please check this box if you are interested in tour information Жү your child "i 


3 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


Please return this form to Ms. Diane Snow, Con-serv, 1318 ‘Arabella Street, New Orleans, 


Louisiana 70115, and enclose a check in the amount. of $7.50 for опе. “child or $15. 00 for two or 
more children as listed above. Make checks payable to “Con-sery.” Indicate amount enclosed: 


$ 
NOTE: This is only your preregistration bue Upon К of this form you will be furnished 1 


complete registration materials. 
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Standards for Educational | 
and Psychological Tests 


Developed under a grant from the 
Russell Sage Foundation by a joint 
1974 revision. committee of members from the 

` APA, the American Educational 
Research Association, and the 
National Council on Measurement in 
Education. 


sti ds 4 1 
standards This current revision of Standards is 


M directed equally toward establishing 
guidelines for test developers and 
test users. It proposes essential, very 
desirable and desirable 
considerations for the effective 
development and use of 
standardized tests. Additionally, 
each standard is accompanied by an 
exemplary or clarifying comment. 
80 pp. $3 to APA, AERA, and NCME 
members; $5 to nonmembers. 


Cont ents: To order Standards, send your 
request accompanied by full 

Introduction payment or institutional purchase 
Standards for Tests, Manuals ord 
and Reports 
Stand E for R ts of American 

ards for Reports o 
Research on Reliability Psychological 


sd Association 
and Validity Publication Sales Dept. 


Standards for the Use of Tests 


1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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АМАТ 
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ies—>| Teach intro clinical psych to interns, nurses in university hospital: perf 

diagnostic & therapeutic activities in univ mental health clinic; do rese& 
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dept possible. 7 
| ЈА Smith, Chairman, Dept Psych, Univ о le, Centerville 3, NY. 
or write. 
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i ical Association 
i t Office, American Psychologica 
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ilities. The fee will be $20.00 for nonmembers. ' 


list your qualifications of the kind and in the order illustrated. Do not skip any lines. Thank you, 


: If known, 
Name (caps) convention address, phone . Home Address 


| | 


SCHOPPMEYER, Fairmont, New Orleans, 529-7111. 3456 Shadygrove Drive, 
ytown, Ohio. APA member. PhD 1958 U of Minn. ih 
present: sr clinical psychologist, Fairview Psychiat Hosp, Ohio, diag 
(wl children & adults, exp!l resch on commun rehab program, teaching . 
rns. 1960-65: clinical psychol, Brooklyn Mntl Hlth Clinic, NYC, diag & 
incl supvsn of spec classes for retarded. 1959-60: clin psycho, VA Ho 
‚ Minn., obj & proj test admin, supvsd therapy after 1 yr internship. 
paper, 2 articles. Desire supervisory clinical psychology position in 
ard looking community clinic setting. $18,500. East or midwest. 

Aug. 30, 31, Sept. 1, am & pm, or write. 


i 4 |. Tentative interview schedule (Aug. 30-Sept. 2, am &/or pm, Sept. 3 until 1 pm are the available times). 
If not attending, so indicate. 
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Two Views on IQs 


In December 1969, Arthur Jensen 
published a now famous article in the 
Harvard Educational Review en- 
titled “Ноу Much Сап We Boost IQ 
and Scholastic Achievement?" In 
that article he put forward a num- 
ber of theses about the nature of in- 
telligence tests, their correlation with 
Jearning ability, the influence of en- 
vironment on the variance in test 
scores, the lack of success of com- 
pensatory programs, and the causa- 
tion of racial differences in perform- 
ance on standardized IQ tests. 
Exactly two years before, in No- 
vember 1967, Professor Hyde pub- 
lished a paper in Educational Re- 
search entitled “The Culturally 
Disadvantaged: Psychological and 
Educational Aspects,” This article 
has attracted little attention. Even 
Jensen’s thorough bibliography to his 
1969 article, containing some 159 
references, made no mention of this 
paper although, as we shall see, he 
had read the manuscript prior to pub- 
lication. In his article, Hyde dis- 
cussed many of the same issues as 
Jensen but came to rather different 
conclusions. Philosophically and 
methodologically it is an interesting 
exercise to try and determine why 
two qualified investigators working 
with much of the same data reached 
rather different conclusions. I shall 
first set out the contrasts and then 
provide a hypothesis to explain the 
differences. 


The Nature of Intelligence Tests 


Hyde: Standard intelligence tests, such 
as the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler, 
ate measures of specific knowledge and 
problem solving skills which have been 
Acquired by the testee at some time 
Prior to the test situation. . . . The 
validity of the IQ as a measure of 
earning ability, therefore, depends to a 
агре extent upon equal opportunity for 
*xposure to knowledge and skills that 
the test calls upon. Since intelligence 


* 

tests were originally devised to predict 
school performance, they call upon 
knowledge and cognitive skills similar to 
the kinds of learning required in school 
. . . [educability depends] upon a fund 
of prior knowledge, skills and acquired 
cognitive habits, much of which is 
tapped by intelligence tests [Hyde, 1967, 
p. 71. 


Jensen: The term "intelligence" should 
be reserved for the rather specific mean- 
ing I have assigned to it, namely, the 
general factor common to standard tests 
of intelligence. Any one verbal defini- 
tion of this factor is really inadequate, 
but, if we must define it in so many 
words, it is probably best thought of as 
a capacity for abstract reasoning and 
problem solving [Jensen, 1969, p. 19]. 


Thus we see Hyde pointing out the 
role played by the acquisition and re- 
tention of specific items of knowledge 
and acquired skills, and the impor- 
tance of equal exposure of subjects 
to such items, while Jensen considers 
only those aspects of intelligence tests 
which measure the capacity for ab- 
stract reasoning and problem solv- 
ing. A matter of emphasis, but as 
we shall see, the policy implications 
of the respective articles are deter- 
mined precisely by what js put in the 
foreground and what is relegated to 
the background. 


Correlation with Learning Ability 
and Test Bias 


Hyde: Now, if IQ is a measure of learn- 
ing rate, we should expect that learning 
tasks of the type used by experimental 
psychologists to study learning should 
show substantial positive correlations 
with IQ. This, in fact, is exactly what 
our research has found. . . . But here 
is the interesting thing: the correlation 
between IQ and learning ability, as mea- 
sured directly in a controlled laboratory 
learning task, is much higher among 
middle-class children than among lower- 
class children. . . . This suggests that the 
IQ is almost totally unpredictive of 
learning ability in the low-IQ range of 
low socio-economic-status children. It 
should be noted that the majority of 
low socio-economic-status children are 
in the below-average IQ range. This is 
especially true for Negroes in the U.S.A. 
[Hyde, 1967, p. 7]. 


&- 
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Comment — 


Jensen; We are finding that a unidimen- 
sional concept of intelligence is quite in- 
adequate as a basis for understanding 
“social class differences in ability [p. 
109]. I have hypothesized two geno- 
typically distinct basic processes under- 
lying this continuum [of learning ability 
—GD], labeled Level I (associative abil- 
ity) and Level II (conceptual ability) 


` [p.110]. In general, we find that Level 


I associative learning tasks correlate 
very substantially with IQ among mid- 
dle-class children but have very low 
correlations with IQ among lower-class 
children [p. 113]. Standard IQ tests . . . 
tap mostly Level II ability. Thus, 


- ordinary IQ tests are not seen as being 


"unfair" in the sense of yielding inac- 
curate or invalid measures for the many 
disadvantaged children who obtain low. 
scores [Jensen, 1969, pp. 109, 110, 113, - 
115]. 


There are two usual senses of "test — 


bias": (1) unequal predictivity in dif- 
ferent groups and (2) measuring the 
intended variable less adequately in 


some groups than in others. Hyde _ 


argues that IQ tests are biased i 
Sense 1; Jensen argues that they are 
unbiased in Sense 2. 


Environmental Influences on 
IQ Variance 


Hyde: If the Stanford-Binet is admin- 
istered to a large and truly representa- 
tive example of the-total population .. „ 
we find that the distribution of IQs de- 
parts in a very systematic way from 
the normal Gaussian distribution. There 
is a bulge (i.e. excess frequency) in the 
lower half of the distribution, especially 
in the IQ range from about 65 to 90 
[p. 8]. It has been hypothesized that 
the bulge in the lower half of the dis- 
tribution of IQs is due to the propor- 
tion of the population reared under 
conditions which are below the threshold 
of those environmental influences neces- 
sary for the full development of genetic 
intellectual potential. Thus, presum- 
ably, if these environmental lacks were 
eliminated, the bulge in the distribution 
of IQs would be smoothed out... . It 
would be difficult to estimate precisely 
the average expected gain, but it is 
likely to be somewhere between 10 and 


20 IQ points [p. 9]. Another line of - 


evidence is quite consistent with this 
threshold hypothesis, namely the studies 
concerned with upward changes in the 
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from very poor homes, in which 
he natural parents have subnormal IQs, 
and are placed in foster homes, in 
vhich the foster parents are of average 
_ ог superior intelligence, the children will 
w up to obtain IQs that may be 
from 10 to 30 points higher than would 
be predicted if they had been reared by 
their natural parents, and their educa- 
onal attainments will be even higher 
(Skodak and Skeels, 1966) [Hyde, 1967, 
pp. 8, 9]. 


Jensen: Below a certain threshold of 
environmental adequacy, deprivation 
can have a markedly depressing effect 
on intelligence. . . . When I speak of 
| subthreshold environmental deprivation, 
= Tdo not refer to a mere lack of middle- 
class amenities. I refer to the extreme 
‘Sensory and motor restrictions in en- 
vironments such as those described by 
Skeels and Dye (1939) and Davis 
(1947), in which the subjects had little 
nsory stimulation of any kind and 
little contact with adults. . . . Typical 
culturally disadvantaged children are not 
reared in anything like the degree of 
Sensory and motor deprivation that 
characterizes, say, the children of the 
Skeels study [Jensen, 1969, pp. 60-61]. 


Here the differences between Hyde 
and Jensen are extremely subtle. 
While they both agree on the plausi- 

bility of a threshold hypothesis, and 
agree that the threshold is relatively 
low, they nevertheless disagree as to 
how low it is—as can be seen from 
the contrasting studies that each re- 
- fers to. Hyde uses as his example 
the Skodak and Skeels ( 1949) adop- 

tion study, The children involved in 

this study came from mothers whose 

average IQ was 86—below normal but 

not mentally retarded. The study that 
- Jensen refers to, that of Skeels and 
Dye (1939), has true mothers whose 
average IQ was under 70—the thresh- 
old sometimes used as the borderline 
between mentally retarded and low 
normal. Thus, while it may be true 
that typical culturally deprived chil- 
dren are not reared in the degree of 
deprivation that is characteristic of 
those children involved in the Skeels 
and Dye study, it may be true that 
many are raised in homes typical of 
the Skodak and Skeels study. Again 
this is a matter of emphasis, but a 


Changed by environmental influences. 


Racial Differences in Intelligence 


Hyde: There are probably socio-eco- 
nomic-status differences in innate intel- 
lectual potential within any particular 
racial group, but these innate differences 
would be diminished to the extent that 
intellectually irrelevant genetic factors, 
such as lightness of skin color and other 
caucasoid features, are important as de- 
terminants of social and occupational 
mobility. Therefore, the fact that Ne- 
groes and Mexicans are disproportion- 
ately represented in the lower end of 
the socio-economic-status scale cannot 
be interpreted as evidence of poor ge- 
netic potential. . . . Since we know that 
the Negro population for the most part 
has suffered socio-economic and cultural 
disadvantages for generations past, it 
seems a reasonable hypothesis that their 
low-average IQ is due to environmental 
rather than to genetic factors [Hyde, 
1967, p. 10]. 


Jensen: So all we are left with are vari- 
ous lines of evidence, no one of which 
is definitive alone, but which, viewed all 
together, make it a not unreasonable 
hypothesis that genetic factors are 
strongly implicated in the average Ne- 
gro-white intelligence difference [Jensen, 
1969, p. 82]. 


The difference in emphasis is ob- 
vious. 


Compensatory Programs 


“Hyde: Finally, it must be emphasized 


that all educators who have worked 
with the disadvantaged are agreed that 
pre-school intervention without adequate 
follow-up in the first years of elemen- 
tary school is inadequate, because the 
culturally disadvantaged child does not 
go home after school, as does the mid- 
dle-class child, to what is essentially a 
tutorial situation. . . . We are gradually 
having to face the fact that, in order to 


break the cycle of poverty and cultural- 


deprivation, the public school will have 
to assume for culturally disadvantaged 
children more of the responsibilities of 
good child-rearing. . . .The brutal fact 
is that for culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren, these responsibilities are not being 
met . . , [Hyde, 1967, p. 19]. 


Jensen: Compensatory education has 
been tried and it apparently has failed. 
- . - The chief goal of compensatory 
education—to remedy the educational 
lag of disadvantaged children and 
thereby narrow the achievement gap be- 
tween "minority" and "majority" pupils 
—has been utterly unrealized in any of 
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What has gone wrong; 
Here is where our diagnosis should 
gin—with the concept of the IQ... 
[Jensen, 1969, pp. 2, 3, 5]. 

Given Jensen's views on IQ, and 
the relative fixity of the IQ, it is clear 
how his views of social policy will 
differ from those of Hyde. 

What accounts for the differences 
between Professor Hyde and Jensen? 
Can it be the mere passage of time? 
After all, Jensen's article was written 
some two years later. Is it the case 
that we had a more adequate theory 
of intelligence testing in 1969 than in 
1967? Did we have better learning 
theories in 1969 than in 1967? Did 
we know more about the threshold 
for environmental deprivation in 1969 
than in 1967? Had we discovered 
new data on the genetic basis of 
black-white differences in 1969 that 
we were unaware of in 1967? I find 
this implausible. 

Ts it perhaps that Professor Hyde 
is more “intelligent” than Professor 
Jensen or vice versa? Certain facts 
about intelligence testing make this 
explanation unlikely.* 

In my view the best explanation 
for the divergence in views relies not 
on factors internal to the scientific 
discipline—such as new data or im- 
proved theories—but on the social 
and political climate within which 
the discipline functions. It is just a 
coincidence that 1968 (a national 
election year) fell between the dates 
of the two publications, but the elec- 
tion reflected changing intellectual 
and social currents in American 50- 
ciety. Dissatisfaction with the ac- 
complishments of various social wel- 
fare policies; the dim awareness that, 
in a society with a much reduced 
growth rate, issues of income distribu- | 
tion will be harder to handle on à 
consensus basis; the failure of social 
scientists to provide adequate predic- 
tive theories—all these issues were 
coming to the surface. The election 


1 Beyond age 8, correlations between 
repeated tests of general intelligence, 
Corrected for unreliability of measure- 
ment, are between .9 and unity. See 
Bloom (1964). 


theorists who promised data and hy- 
potheses that justified the social wel- 
fare programs of the Great Society, 
| (o an administration prepared to 
` Jisten to and support the work of 
more pessimistic and conservative 
theorists, and prepared to use their 
findings as a rationale for cutting 
back such social welfare programs. 
The time was right for the expres- 
sions of just those emphases in which 
Jensen’s article differs from Hyde's.* 
I suspect, if and when a more favor- 
able social climate develops, that 
| Professor Hyde's contribution will be 
rescued from its undeserved obscur- 
ity. If this comment contributes to 
that end, I shall be thankful.* 
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ч Lest the reader suspect me of com- 
mitting the genetic (sic) fallacy, I am 
not trying to appraise which of the two 
Views is more adequate. For detailed 
treatment of this question, see Block 

and Dworkin (in press). 

* As the reader probably will have 

. Perceived by now, Professor *Hyde's" 

SER was in fact written in 1967 by 

. Professor Jensen. See Jensen (1967). 

= “The author is now a visiting fellow 

_ at the Battelle Seattle Research Center 
Seattle, Washington. { 


jase of Dr. у 
Mr. Hyde? 


Substantive criticism has been tried 
and it apparently has failed. 

Probably no other single article in 
the history of psychological publica- 
tions has been subjected to so many 
niggling and nit-picking commentaries 
in so brief a time as my essay in the 
Harvard Educational Review (HER; 
Jensen, 1969). (For a bibliography 
of 117 articles about the HER ar- 
ticle, see Jensen, 1973b, pp. 356- 
364. Now we have Dworkin’s 
(1974) comment, which adds a new 
wrinkle by pointing out some changes 
of position or emphasis between one 
of my articles published in 1967 and 
the HER article of 1969.  Ascribing 
the HER article to Jensen and the 
pre-HER article to Hyde is a most 
novel twist indeed. One is used to 
seeing it the other way around. 

Views and conclusions based on 
ideological dogma, it is true, should 
not be expected to change. But on 
the frontiers of an empirical science, 
why should anyone be surprised if an 
investigator’s hypotheses, interpreta- 
tions, and emphases show some 
changes over a two-year period? Any 
differences in this respect between 
my 1967 and 1969 articles simply 
reflect the results of my continuing 
study of the matters in question, As 
any scientist, my thinking is in- 
fluenced by the research of others 
and by the results of my own in- 
vestigations, which, since 1967, have 
involved the testing by me and my 
assistants of more than 15,000 chil- 
dren. When I wrote the 1967 article 
the extremely important Coleman 
Report had not yet appeared, nor the 
nationwide survey of compensatory 
education programs by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. A number 
of studies related to my Level I- 
Level II theory of mental abilities 
were undertaken between 1967 and 
1969. The evolution of my thinking 
during this period is clearly reflected 
in several of my pre-HER articles 
(eg. Jensen, 1968a, 1968b, 1968c, 
1968d). Between the 1967 and 1969 
articles I spent a year at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behav- 
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ral Sciences, which pro : 
opportunity to delve more thoroughly | 
into the literature on the genetics of. 
mental abilitiés. I had actually gone 
there with plans for a book on the 
psychology of the culturally disad- 
vantaged, a book I conceived of as an 
elaboration of my 1967 article (Jen- 
sen, 1967). But the further I studied 
the research literature of the 1960s 
on the causes of individual differences 
in mental abilities and scholastic 
achievement, the more clearly it ap- 
peared to me that the doctrinaire dis- 
paragement of genetic thinking, and 
even more often the complete neglect 
of genetics in the study of human 
differences related to educability, 
amounted to a corruption of behay- 
ioral science by social ideology. I 
have always regarded behavioral sci- 
ence as continuous with biology. 

I doubt that the changes in my 
views between 1967 and 1969 are of 
any greater magnitude or are essen- 
tially different in character than are d 
the changes that can be noted in any 
other two-year period of my research _ 
career, which I have chronicled else- 
where (Jensen, 1974c). One should 
have no difficulty noting the continu- 
ing changes of a similar nature 
throughout my writings since the 
HER article: (a) I have been led to 
a clearer distinction between learn- 
ing ability and intelligence by my 
continuing investigations and modifi- 
cations of the Level I-Level II the- 
ory of mental abilities and of the 
interaction of Levels I and II with 
social class and race (Jensen, 1970, 
1971, 1973e, 1974b); (b) the notion 
of the environmental threshold in in- 
tellectual development, first. expressed 
in 1967, has undergone modifications 
in light of evidence, criticism, and 
parsimony in theoretical formula- 
tion, because the same phenomenon 
can be explained without this concept 
and in terms of a simpler model of 
genetic and environmental influences 
(Jensen, 1973a, pp. 175-179); (c) 
my studies of culture bias in mental 
tests have led me to disbelieve the 
most popular explanations of certain 
ethnic group and social class differ- 
ences in IQ (Jensen, in press); (d) 
I have summarized the evidence that 
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t have the benefit of my reanalysis 
of their original data by the methods 
f quantitative genetics (Jensen, 
973d); (f) measures such as Head 
- Start, performance contracting, and 
using to achieve racial balance, in 
ight of studies since 1969, appear to 
ne now less promising as means of 
improving education than at the time 
"wrote the HER article. Conse- 
quently, I have since put more em- 
phasis on taking account of develop- 
yi mental readiness for school learning 
_ and on diversified educational pro- 
grams in accord with individual dif- 
ferences in abilities (Jensen, 1973b, 
1974a). 
.. Finally, I believe that psychology 
an. develop as a science only as it 
stays clear of subservience to political 
ideologies. I will continue to deplore 
any trends to the contrary. 
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Further Comment on the 
Risky Shift 


A comment on Dorwin Cartwright’s 
(March 1973) article is, by the Jour- 
nal's formal rules, no longer timely. 
But because I saw letters on the 
subject in the December 1973 issue, 
and because my own primary reac- 
tion to this research has not been re- 
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КЫЛУЧЫ" Ў 
will make my reaction explic 
brief. M 
I think my chapter "Group Dy- 
namics” in Social Psychology 
(Brown, 1965) bears some responsi- 
bility for having made risky shift 
experiments popular for a time 
among young social psychologists, In 
fact, I have read only a small part 
of the risky shift literature because 
my main work leaves little time for 
this reading. Cartwright’s article 
seems to make its points in a schol- 
arly, gentle fashion, and I have no _ 
quarrel with it. However, there is 
an important idea here, much more 
abstract than the risky shift, which, 
as far as I know, has been largely 
overlooked. 1 
In Social Psychology, the term | 
risky shift was not used because it 
is an incorrect nominalization for the 
phenomenon in question. What hap- - 
pens is that people usually make ad- 
vance, private recommendations of 
action to a hypothetical other person 
in a particular set of story problems 
which are less risky than the recom- 
mendations made by group consensus | 
after the group convenes, all private 
positions are made known, and often 
there is a discussion of the story j 
problem. As far as I can see, there 
is no risk in the shift. It is not 
a shift that is risky to the persons 
making it, but rather a shift to €; 
recommendations involving greater 
risk than the central tendency of the 
original recommendations. Better, 
then, to say "shift to increased risk" 
phenomenon, but obviously it is not 
worth writing a letter to criticize the 
choice of a name for a phenomenon. 
Neither is it worthwhile making the 
defensive observation that the phe- 
nomenon was used in Social Psy- 
chology simply as a concrete example 
around which to build a discussion of 
thinking about group dynamics. What 
follows is, perhaps, worth a letter. 
The explanation of the term shift 
to increased. risk, which the chapter 
in my Social Psychology particularly 
favored, is as follows: For a certain 
set of story problems, certainly not 
all, most Americans probably think it 
desirable to be a bit more audacious 


"that it is considered a virtue, or good 
- quality, to be fairly, but not wildly, 
risky in certain situations by a ma- 
jority of Americans, perhaps espe- 


B A 
gree of derring-do ‘is probably 


valued when your advisee takes most 
of the burden of the risks on him- 
self.. Let us suppose that is true: 


cially young ones. Giving advice in 
private, then, each participant means 
to be somewhat audacious. But how 
can he know how to be so since the 
situations and options are novel and 


‘invented? He cannot know what the 


average person would do. After the 
group has convened and each indi- 
vidual has made known his private 
recommendation, the central tendency 
can then be estimated and, therefore, 
the way the average person behaves 
calculated. Thus, in arriving at a 
group consensus, or at new individual 
recommendations, those who have in 
fact been exceptionally conservative 
or just average, but who meant to be 
audacious, will feel inclined to favor 
a new recommendation riskier than 
their first recommendations. It should 
also be true that those whose first 
recommendations turn out to be 
absurdly or wildly risky would feel 
some inclination to get closer to the 
central tendency, though still above 
it. The net result with just the right 
story problems and action options 
will be a shift to increased risk from 
the central tendency of initial private 
recommendations to the recommenda- 
tion on which the group agrees or 
which is obtained a second time, from 
each person alone. The basic idea 
is that knowledge of a distribution of 
options, taken for a completely new 
situation, teaches one how to realize 
or make manifest the value he held 
all along. 

I think Social Psychology did not 
make it clear enough that the inter- 
esting problem is not the existence or 
nonexistence of a risky shift. Quite 
Obviously, from the data reported in 
the book, some story problems cause 
à shift to increased caution. But it 


15 the abstract process, conceived in 


lerms neither of risk nor caution 
alone, that is really interesting. The 
Suggestion is that just as there are 


vated t 
huddle up. close to l- 
dency (as in perceptual judgments), 
there is another class of situations in 
which people will be motivated to 
fall on one or the other side of the 
central tendency because they seek 
not to be average but better than 


average, or virtuous. To be virtuous, 


in any of an indefinite number of di- 
mensions, is to be different from the 
mean—in the right direction and to 
the right degree. 

Imagine if you can, though it is 
certainly false, that everyone who 
contributes to his community's an- 
nual united charities drive means to 
be “generous.” In fact, of course, 
very many individuals give as little 
as they can get away with, or give 
only as much as is respectable (con- 
formists). But suppose not. Then 
the question arises: How do you go 
about manifesting generosity in this 
situation? What do most people of 
your economic bracket give to the 
United Fund? I certainly don’t know. 
Harvard University does not publish 
any sort of distribution of contribu- 
tions made—probably wisely so be- 
cause I suspect many would feel more 
inclined to be “fiscally cautious” than 
generous. But suppose this were a 
situation in which just the same 
value, generosity, were predominantly 
activated in everyone, and the facts 
were confidential so that no one knew 
how to be generous, which is a rela- 
tive thing after all. If we recorded 
our intentions in private and in 
ignorance, and then recorded them 
again after full disclosure of the in- 
tentions of whatever group we take 
as a point of reference, should there 
not be a shift to increased generosity, 
a “generosity shift”? Incidentally, 
and obviously, it would depend in 
part on whether contributions were 
to be published or confidential. 

It is the abstract class of cases 
that I think is interesting, not the 
risky shift. Suppose people do want 
to be, in some situations, more than 
average honest, truthful, sexually 
faithful, or whatever, but not so 
much more so as to risk canoniza- 
tion, How do they go about learning 
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‘come tax? Behaving with patriotic. 
courage as a prisoner of war? Being . 

scrupulous in the administration of 

research grants? I think this general 
class of problem—manifesting rea- 
sonable virtue—is at least as general 
and important as the conformity 

‘problem. This problem of virtue is 
very timely since judicial and con- 
gressional inquiries and empirical 
studies of sexual behavior are pro- 

_ viding more information about actual 
behavior distributions in some areas 
than has previously been available— 
and are often generating surprise. 
The cry for “openness” on whatever 
level creates a need to know some of 
the probable consequences of in- 
creased openness. f 

As it has happened, researchers 

have not themselves been very auda- 

cious but have, most of them, stayed i 

close to the original design. The 

studies multiplied, and so it came to! - 
seem as if the interesting problem ^ 
was whether a risky shift exists, 
rather than the laws determining how 
one manifests a value or virtue in 
completely novel circumstances, - 
which includes most circumstances. 
The risky shift, as such, is rather 
discontinuous with social-psychologi- 
cal theory generally and seems 
scarcely worth the effort and inge- 
nuity devoted to it. In addition, the 
research story has become compli- 
cated and full of seeming contradic- 
tions, and psychology has wearied of 
it as it has wearied of many other 
problems when they reached this 
stage. In turning away from the 
risky shift, it would be a great pity 
if we also turned away from the 
abstract problem, which has simply 
not been represented adequately in 
the literature. The problem of learn- 
ing from groups how to manifest in 
concrete situations the virtues or 
values one holds is important, timely, 
and perfectly continuous with social 
psychology generally. 

If, in what I have said, I have 
overlooked someone's research report 
or shown ignorance of a published 
theoretical statement, then I apolo- 
gize and admit to ignorance but not. 


ý 
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Ab" CO 


across / 

ire the essential abstract issues, 

ind it would be sad if psychology de- 
clared a vast important terrain out 
of fashion or trivial just because one 
small tract in that expanse may have 


— grown tiresome. ё 
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Comment on Gergen 


l should like to comment on the 
article by Gergen (October 1973). 
Tt is a basic contravention of human 
rights and human dignity to argue 
that we can set aside the possible 
effects of research procedures on 
humans until they are demonstrated 
to be harmful. If this attitude “re- 
fects [in Gergen's words] only the 
historically dependent sentiments of 
but one segment of the plurality," 
$0 be it. 

Gergen's attitude is similar to that 
of a client of mine who countered 
my objection to his failure to pro- 
vide for informed consent with the 
remark, “If I tell them what I'm 
doing, e 

Gergen entitled to investigate 
їп an ethical fashion whether or not 
various research practices do indeed 
have their purported effects. The 
outcomes of such experiments do not 
bear on the ethical question. Ethical 
Principles and standards are not held 
оп such a contingent basis. One has 
regard for the rights of others quite 
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The Civil Liberties of the Par- 
ticipants in Psychological 
Research 


Gergen (October 1973) contends 
that psychologists should make use 
of experimental techniques to iden- 
tify the consequences which result 
both from behaving in accordance 
with the various ethical principles 
and from violating them during the 
course of psychological research. “If 
subjects remain unaffected by varia- 
tions along these dimensions, then 
the establishment of the principles 
becomes highly questionable [р. 
907]." What is missing from Ger- 
gen's analyses is any consideration 
of the personal rights of individual 
research participants. Such selec- 
tive inattention should not be per- 
mitted to continue, 

From Gergen's statements I infer 
that, if research on the consequences 
of adhering or not adhering to a 
particular principle yields results 
which show the null hypothesis to 
be tenable, then he would have no 
objection to the violation of that 
principle. I will leave aside the 
question of whether this research 
should be conducted prior to estab- 
lishing a principle (as Gergen rec- 
ommends) or whether it should con- 
stitute a means of evaluating an 
already established principle. In 
either case, it should be recognized 
that before conclusions could be 
drawn, it would be necessary that 
all relevant outcome variables be 
identified and studied. А violation 
of an ethical principle which does 
not affect a person's anxiety level as 
measured on a pencil-and-paper test 
may change his physiological re- 
sponses; a violation which does not 
affect reported hostility toward the 
experimenter may change the sub- 
ject’s trust in others. The short- 
term consequences of a procedure 
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tually limitless. 
would be necessary that 


failing to identify a true 
between the conditions are of $ 
gravity, How would an “асбе 
ble” level of error be dete: 1 
My primary concern with Ge 
gen's proposal is not. with the 
odological difficulties inhering 
but with the view Gergen has 
civil rights of research partici 
Gergen wishes to consider resesi 
subjects as a class possessing certa 
right as a class. He believes @ 
if damage can be demontrated tgi 
class as a whole, then an eth 
principle should be observed, 
misunderstands the nature of @ 
liberties, Rights belong to indi 
uals not to collectives, When 
lation of rights occurs, it is 
individual who suffers, not some 
stract conceptual grouping. By & 
tinually referring to "subjects" as 
they were an undifferentiated gni 
Gergen obscures the fact that 
participant is a distinct individ 
entitled to the full protection of 
rights. Even if no statistically si 
nificant effects of violating an ethical 
principle can be identified, the fal 
ure to adhere to the principle coul 
still entail the violation of the pe 
sonal rights of individual re 
subjects. 
Consider a research project 
evaluate the effects of adhering” 
or violating the principle of inform 
consent with respect to the inducit 
of a negative self-concept. The € 
dition showing adherence to t 
principle would involve role plaj 
while the other condition wo 
entail deception. It may well bx 
that a substantial majority of the 
subjects whose informed consent Was 
not obtained actually enjoy 
participation in the study and believe 
that they have benefited from fit 
ing out about their own ibility: 
At the same time, a very small 
nority of the participants may be 


sult 

study. ‘The overall outcome of com- 
paring the informed and nonin- 
formed groups may not yield a sig- 
nificant difference because the ben- 
efit to some subjects balances out 
the harm done to others. But note 
that the harm that ensues from the 
study is experienced by individuals, 
not by a collective termed "sub- 
jects,” 

What of those subjects who were 

harmed? It is of no solace to them 

_ (о know that most people were not 
harmed by the research or even that 
"a significant increment in knowl- 
edge" was achieved from the study. 
A person does not lose his rights be- 
cause others were not harmed by 
their participation under similar con- 
ditions 

Consideration of the civil liberties 

of research participants has been 
much more extensive in the field of 
medicine than in the field of psy- 
chology, The Nuremberg Military 
Tribunal drafted a code on medical 
experimentation on human beings 
(United States v. Karl Brandt), and 
the World Medical Association has 
issued the Declaration of Helsinki 
on the subject (Katz, 1972). The 
Nuremberg Code contains the fol- 
lowing statement: 


> 
| The voluntary consent of the human 
| subject is absolutely essential, This 
means that the person involved should 
have legal capacity to give consent; 
should be so situated as to be able to 
| exercise free power of choice, without 
the intervention of any element of 
force, fraud, deceit, duress, over-reach- 
ing, or other ulterior form of constraint 
or coercion; and should have sufficient 
knowledge and comprehension of the 
elements of the subject matter involved 
as to enable him to make an under- 
sanding and enlightened decision. This 
latter element requires that before the 
acceptance of an affirmative decision by 
the experimental subject there should 
be made known to him the nature, 
duration, and purpose of the experi- 
ment; the method and means by which 
it is to be conducted; all inconveniences 
and hazards reasonably to be expected; 
and the effects upon his health or per- 
son which may possibly come from his 
Participation in the experiment [Katz, 
| 1972, p. 305]. 


E. 


the average no harm is by 
particular procedure; he has an ob- 
ligation to inform each individual 
participant of any possible negative 
outcomes that could reasonably be 
foreseen, If a researcher fails to do 
this he is subject to legal penalties. 
He may be sued for the recovery of 
any losses incurred as a result of the 
research and may, in addition, be 
sued for punitive damages. 

There are very good reasons to 
believe that the same legal conditions 
which apply to medical research als 
apply to psychological research; 
person does not waive any of his 
personal rights when he becomes a 
subject in a psychological study. 
The legal prohibitions on negligence, 
reckless endangerment, and fraud 
apply with full force in the relation- 
ship between a psychological experi- 
menter and research participant. If 
a psychologist has any reason to be- 
lieve that physical or psychological 
harm may result from participation 
in an experiment, then he has a 
legal, as well as an ethical, obligation 
to inform the prospective partic- 
ipant. It may be just a matter of 
time before this matter is tested in 
the courts, if, indeed, this has not 
already. occurred. 

Gergen's lack of concern with pers 
sonal rights is to a large degree 
shared by the members of the Ad 
hoc Committee on Ethical Standards 
in Psychological Research (1973) 
who drafted the statement of ethical 
principles. Consideration is given to 
the aim of contributing to psycho- 
logical science and to human welfare 
and concern is expressed over рге» 
serving the dignity and welfare of 
research participants. However, the 
personal rights of research subjects 
are seen as violable at the research- 
ers discretion. For example, in a 
discussion of mental stress the fol- 
lowing sentence appears: “И must 
be ascertained that the importance 
sof the research justifies the level of 
stress likely to be involved, and, 
where possible, the informed partic- 
ipant as well as the investigator must 
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employed who experienced any dam- 
ages as a result of his participation 
would have good legal grounds on 
which to sue the experimenter, no 
matter how important the particular 
research project. 

"The American Psychological Asso- 
ciation may, for its own purposes, 
adopt a code of research ethics, but 
this in no way lessens the responsi- — 
bility of the researcher to observe — 
legal safeguards. А psychologist who — 
is a defendant in a damage suit will — — 
not find himself absolved simply be. — — 
cause he has followed the ethical” — 
principles endorsed by the Associa’ — 
tion, if at the same time he has vio- - ә 
lated the civil rights of the plaintiff. — 
Psychologists must recognize that — 
they are subject to the rule of law 
and to legal penalties. They ignore — — 
the civil liberties of research partic- —— 
ipants at their own peril. ` 
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Back into Silk Purses 


While in agreement with many of 
the specific points made by Bersoff 
(October 1973), I disagree with most 
of his conclusions and deplore the 
general tone of his article. In other 
words, I admire the cloth he has 
chosen to remake the "silk purse," 
but I am critical of the stitching. 

I agree with the following points: 
(a) General intelligence testing 
should be replaced by "psychositua- 
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SUMMARY REPORT OF JOURNAL OPERATIONS FOR 1975 


follveing summary is compiled from the 107 5 annual reports of the Council of Editors and from 
Oe інава reconds. The comespon:!ine heures for 1972 can be found in the September 1978 
sue of the American Prychelogint. 


RR ЕЕН d 


IN THE USSR 


The decision in December 1971 to form an Institute of 
Peychology, attached to the USSR Academy of Sei- chology, 
ences, жаз а major event in the recent history of Soviet clude 
paychology. The formation of the Institute is com- other 


^ senti 
А Мама теза 
poihhologii), after a lapse of some 20 years; the foun- oo oe 
dation, in 1917, of the Soviet Psychological Society; 
the convening in Moscow of the 18th Intemational within a broader historial pete 


sities of Moscow and Leningrad; and the | 
of the Council of Ministers of the 
milled awarding advanced degrees in the field of “pay. 
thological sciences” (Brožek, 1970, 1972). 

The Institute js a visible indicator of recognition, at 
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the highest level, of the advances made by the Soviet 
thology. With В. F. Lomov (b. January prychotagical 
Director of the Institute, the younger generation of Darvin fi 
Soviet prychologists ls coming to the forefront species 
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AxowvMoUs, Fourth Congress of the Psychological Society 
of the USSR. Soviet Psychology, 1972, 10, 359-423, (a) 

; vated ANONYMOUS. Novyi Institut me. (A new institut 

h they are "locked" into the general theory of psy- оѓ psychology: An interview with B. F. omov.) Voprosy 

4 1 " filosofi, 1972, No. 5, 155-159, (b) 

4 pe aig h ‘ їз D: з pem on Brozex, J. Soviet psychology’s coming of age. American 


Psychologist, 1970, 25, 1057-1058. 
tific psychology, The psychology to be pursued at Brozex, J. (Comp.) Some significant historical events, In 


| the Institute is viewed as a comprehensive, coherent J. Broiek & D. 1, Slobin PE): PONES in the 
em dealing with man's activities in the areas of USSR: Am historical perspective. White Plains, N.Y, — 
7. E" tion, work, and communication. Heavy emphasis International Arts & Sciences Press, 1972. 


Brozex, J. Soviet historiography of psychology: Between 
ing placed by Lomov on the need for close co- philosophy and history. Journal of the History of the 
tion with other scientific disciplines and with Behavioral Sciences, in press, 


fother institutions of the Academy of Sciences, Bmusurwskm, A. V.  Kul'turno-istoricheskaya teoriya 
In the humanities (“philosophical sciences,” accord- myshleniya, (Socio-developmental theories of thinking.) 


> ; R Moscow: Vysshaya Shkola, 1968. 
h -ing to the Russian usage), psychological research is Bupttova, E. А. Filosofskie problemy v sovetskoi psikhol- 
| expected to contribute a creative approach to such ogit, (Philosophical problems in Soviet psychology.) 
problems as the role of the individual—the “subjective С тны. Wu DIM Ibo» or 
-factor"—in historical processes, in mass movements, COL, М. & Mazrzwaw, I, (Eds. On 0) сопа 
гапа in the organization and management of society but porary Soviet psychology. New York: Basic Book) 


i 1969. 
also in the generation of knowledge. Keroysı, V. М. Akademiya nauk SSSR, (USSR Academy 


Among the problems at the interface of psychology d Sciences.)  Bol'shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 1910, 
and the “concrete social sciences” are noted the inves- » 312-322. 1 
д 4 uv Kuvosrov, V. M. Akademiya pedagogicheskikh nauk SSSR, 
tigation of social groups, including the collectives of (Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the USSR.) 
` Workers; increased productivity of workers; manage- 


ment of economic, sociopolitical, and cultural processes Кмүлгку, G. A, & Kor'rsov, А.У. Kratkii ocherk istorii 
and ideological efforts; education, personality, and so- Akademii Nauk SSSR. (An outline of the history of the 
ciety; and psychological aspects of law, ethics, and USSR Academy of Sciences.) Moscow-Leningrad: 
aesthetics. z 


Ч UN Lance, К. А, Ocherk istorii Instituta fiziologi imeni I. Р. — 
Psychology interacts with the complex of biological Pavlova, (Outline of the history of the I. P. Pavlov Insti. 
sciences, especially with the physiology of the human tute of Physiology.) Leningrad: Nauka, 1968, 


organism, its development, and the regulation of its Lowov, В. Е. Man and technology: Outlines in engineering 
functions, including "higher nervous activity" (condi- ELE D.C.: Joint Publications Re- 
tioning), Sensation, and speech, Modeling of mental Lomov, B. F, (Ed.) Problems of engineering psychology, 
functions brings Psychology into contact with cyber- (Tech, transl. F-312) Washington, D.C.: National Aero- 

Ч netics, Leman Space Administration, 1965, 
Psychology is involved in the different aspects of the М. Cole a |. siering psychology in the USSR. In 
M.C em- 
. "man and technology” complex, for example, the inter- y Т. azman (Eds), A Handbook Aes 


a porary Soviet psychology. New York: Basic Books, 
action between the human operator and electronic com- 1969, 


= puters, and exploration of outer s ce, including the — LoMov, B. Е. Present status and future development. of. 

` < selection and training of E f куым їп the USSR in the light of decisions of the 
N 

| In summary, in Lomov's view, the principal respon- Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 


my Union, Soviet Psychology, 1972, 10, 329-358. 
4 — sibilities of the Institute will involve (a) basic research Payne, T. R. S.L. Rubinitejn and the philosophical foun- 


e NAM provision of the theoretical founda- Ie RÀ Soviet psychology. New York: Humanities 
` tions о! ied psychology; (b) participation in inter- = Y ; 
disciplinary ("complex") tigations volvit the Perrovsxn, A. V, Istoriya sovetskoi psikhologii, (History 


of Soviet psychology.) Moscow: Prosveshchenie, 1967. 
“human factor,” as in research on space travel and RUBINSHTEIN, S. L, O myshlenii i putyakh ego issledo- 


Es Work; (c) research required for the formu- зе . сеа and approaches to its investigation.) 
| оп of long-range plans for the development of psy- oscow: R Academy of Sciences, 1958, 
5 in. RvBINSHTEIN, S, L. (ЕЧ) Protsess myshleniya i zakono- 
A ced E ре Soviet Union; and (d) advanced train- mernosti analiza, sinteza i obobshcheniya. (Processes of 
adi entific personnel in selected specialties of thinking: Analysis, synthesis, and generalization.) Mos- 
hology. cow: USSR Academy of Sciences, 1960, 
Ѕноҝокноул, E. V, (Ей) Issledovaniya myshleniya v 


sovetskoi psikhologii, (Investigations in Soviet psychology 
REFERENCES of thinking.) Moscow: Nauka, 1966. (a) 


Snonoxitova, E, V. (Ed.) Osnovnye napravleniya issledo- 
vani psikhologii myshleniya v kapitalisticheskikh stra- 


т 
7 


Anan'vev, B. С, & Lowov, 


B. F. (Eds) Problems of ^ nabh, (Trendom the Won, countries in research on the 
spatial perception and spatial concepts. (Tech. transl. Psychology of thinking.) Moscow: Nauka, 1966. (b) 
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The most recent survey of psychology training pro- 
grams in the United Kingdom was conducted by Arthur 
Summerfield at Birkbeck College, University of Lon- 
don, in 1965 for the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (APA) and the International Union of Psycho- 
logical Science (APA, 1966), The present survey was 
undertaken to identify critical student enrollment char- 
acteristics that were not surveyed by Summerfield. 
These characteristics included total postgraduate en- 
rollment, doctoral student enrollment, age at entry into 
and graduation from doctoral-level training programs, 
and minority group representation. 

A general survey form was constructed for the pres- 
ent purpose and mailed with a cover letter and return 
postage in late 1972 and early 1973 to 89 departments 
offering advanced courses and/or supervision for re- 
search leading to the PhD with a major in one or more 
Subspecialties of psychology. The 89 departments were 
identified through three sources: the APA (1966), the 
British Psychological Society (1972), and the (British) 
Social Science Research Council (1972), Departments 
that failed to issue survey responses within 90 days 
were sent reminders. 

Findings will be discussed in reference to comparable 
American survey findings, A total of 34 (3895) sur- 
veys were returned at various levels of completion. In 
а number of instances respondents representing small 
departments or newly established graduate programs 
were unable to provide accurate estimates of many of 
the statistics they were asked to report. In addition, 
two would-be respondents representing established uni- 
versity departments refused to provide any information. 


General Enrollment 


Thirty-four departments issued enrollment data for all 
postbaccalaureate psychology students. The total en- 


*The author is indebted to Sherman Ross, former Di- 
rector of the International Opportunities for Advanced 
Training and Research in Psychology Project, and Richard 
Thoreson, American Visiting Professor, Reading University, 
for their timely advice, and to Robert S. Daniel, Professor 
# Paychology, University of Missouri, for supervising the 

roject. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Thomas I. De 
Vol, Counseling Psychology Section (183 W), Veterans Ad- 


ministration Hospital, 10701 East Boulevard, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44106. 


University of Missouri-Columbia * 


rollment for these departments combined was 1,112. 
Only 277 of these students were enrolled in PhD pro- 
grams. An estimate of total United Kingdom psychol- 
ogy graduate student enrollment was made by taking 
the average(s) for each of the departments that re- 
ported enrollment data and multiplying this by the total 
number of known United Kingdom postgraduate psy- 
chology training programs. The average for all post- 
graduate programs combined was 38.3. This figure 
times the total number of departments (89) yielded a 
projected total enrollment of 3,408. A comparable 
projection based on El-Khawas and Astin's (1972) 
survey. of 297 (89%) departments in the United States 
offering postgraduate training in psychology yielded а 
total enrollment figure 8.4 times the United Kingdom — 
estimate; 28,737 (X 86.04 X 334 programs). Since the 
popula of England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern 
x. at least one fourth that of the United States 
(55,347,000; William Clowes & Sons Limited, 1973), 
it is not possible to discount the smaller United King- 
dom postgraduate enrollment as a direct function of a 
smaller population base. With this taken into con- - 
sideration it is compelling to assume that psychology 
as a discipline is not supported by the British to the 
same degree that it is supported by Americans. An 
even greater discrepancy exists between the two coun- 
tries at the doctoral level. The ratio here is 14,2:1 
favoring the United States. (United Kingdom: X 9.56 
X89 programs = 814; United States: X 92.92 x 125 
programs = 11,615 [Khanna & Khanna, 1972]). Two 
factors that figure heavily in the very small doctoral 
enrollment in the United Kingdom are (a) full recog- 
nition of master's- or diploma-level psychologists given 
by the Department of Health and Social Security and 
the British Psychological Society (BPS, 1972) and (5) 
British tutorial training by research only at the doc- 
toral level. In a number of cases, only one or two 
PhD students were listed. Certainly, no question can 
be raised about the quality of doctoral training in these 
departments, Given the shrinking job market for PhDs 
in this country along with major drawbacks inherent in 


2This and other projections should be accepted with 
caution. The colleges, universities, and technical schools 
from whom responses were obtained selected themselves 
into the sample, It is possible, for instance, that a dispro- 
portionate share of larger departments selected themselves 
into the sample. If this were the case, estimates of total 
enrollment would be inflated. 
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roximately 30% (30.5%) of the students registered 
doctoral study were female (Mprorrams = 18). El- 
was and Astin (1972) reported that women com- 
d 40% of their sample of all graduate students 
(MAs and PhDs) in the United States. Thus, on the 
face at least, it appears that females are not repre- 
nted in the United Kingdom to the degree they are 
| the United States. However, if a survey of female 
ctoral students only were to be taken in this country 
might well show a much smaller percentage of fe- 
ales (El-Khawas & Astin, 1972). An informal tally 
of new. (1973) APA members (who it may be assumed 

recent American university PhD recipients) taken 
by the writer, for instance, revealed that women 
. Were outnumbered by men roughly three to one 

“(417 women/1,742totm)- 


А 
“ы Eighteen departments provided estimates of the per- 
centage of nonwhites enrolled in their respective doc- 
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The mean age of beginning doctoral students w. 
and the mean age at graduation was 26.7 (N 
724). Pressey (1965) reported a median 
graduation of PhD students in this country 0 
Pressey (1965) also sampled APA presidents and 
renowned American psychologists and found an | 
age pattern close to the figure typifying the British п 
the Irish: APA presidents: Mdn — 25.7 (N ) 
E. L. Thorndike, 23; Kohler, 22; etc, Pressey 
cluded from his findings that we do a disservi 
students by extending their education past the ag 
26. The fact that the British are able to graduate 
of their PhD psychologists at age 26 and younger 
gests that Pressey’s position is as realistic (feasible 
it is desirable. 1 
It may be concluded on the bases of the pr 
survey and comparable domestic survey data that 
United Kingdom postgraduate training in psycho 
(at both beginning and advanced levels) is condui 
on a much smaller scale than in the United Stat 
(b) United Kingdom students enter doctoral {гай 
at an early age and typically graduate at a much earli 
age than students in this country, and (c) females 
nonwhite minority groups are well represented in di 
toral training programs in the United Kingdom. 
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: APA Representation 


Paul L. Crawford, West Virginia 
State College, represented APA at 
the inauguration of Harold Maceo 
McNeill as President of West Vir- 
ginia State College on April 19, 1974. 


James C. Parsons, Alaska Meth- 
odist University, Anchorage, repre- 
sented APA at the inauguration of 
Robert W. Hiatt as President of the 
University of Alaska on May 4, 1974. 


Kenneth Е. Schenkel, Southern 
Bell T&T Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
represented APA at the inauguration 
of Marvin Banks Perry, Jr., as Presi- 
dent of Agnes Scott College on May 
18, 1974, in Decatur, Georgia, 


| American Board of Professional 
Psychology 


The American Board of Profes- 
sional Psychology, during the period 
January 21-March 18, 1974, awarded 
its diploma in the specialities of 
Clinical, Counseling, Industrial and 
Organizational, and School Psychol- 
_ оду to the following: 


CLINICAL 
Carol Jean Rogalski 


COUNSELING 
Richard Earl Hardy 


INDUSTRIAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
George W. Henderson, Jr. 


SCHOOL 
Francis J. Lodato 


Deaths _ 


Helen Walker Bechtel, February 14, 


1974 
Olga L. Bridgman, February 6, 1974 
Charlotte Bühler, February 3, 1974 _ 
Harold D. Carter, March 3, 1973 
Neil W. Coppinger, February 28, 1974 
Walter J. Coville, date unknown 
Phyllis Culmer, March 1, 1974 — 
Louis Delman, October 1973 ‘ 
Thomas J. Erwin, March 6, 1974 
Marvin J. Feldman, September. 29, 
1973 
Cecil Max Freeburne, February 19, 
1974 y 
Esther A. Gaw, date unknown. 
Carlyle F. Jacobsen, March 1‹ 1974 
Donald H. Kase, date unknown 
William R. Knievel, b 19, 
1974 
Paul J. Kruse, date un 
Arthur J. Looby, November 9, 1973 
Hallack McCord, mu ү 
James T. Morton, March 8, 1974 
Ralf A. Peckham, March 7, 1974 
Carl E. Rankin, February 24, 1974 
Margaret Rose, February 26, 1974 
Robert W. Shaw, January 11, 1974 
Ralph R. Wolf, Jr., January 26, 1974 
а. 


Predoctoral, Doctoral, 
and Postdoctoral Programs 


Adelphi University Postdoctoral 
Program in Psychotherapy: Now ac- 
cepting applications for admission 
for fall semester 1974. The Pro- 
gram in the Institute of Advanced 
Psychological Studies is a four-year 
curriculum in psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy encompassing  per- 
sonal therapy, supervision, academic 
courses, and seminars and research. 
The Program also announces a two- 
year specialty program in group ther- 
apy, beginning in the fall 1974. A 


AMERICAN 


PhD in psychology and two years of 
postdoctoral psychotherapy training 
are requisites for admission, For 
further information and applications 
for either program write to Donald 
5 Milman, Codirector, Postdoctoral 
. Program in Psychotherapy, Institute 


- of Advanced Psychological Studies, 


Adelphi University, Garden City, 


— New York 11530, When requesting 


information, please specify which 
program. 


Edward W. Cook School of Para- — 
psychiatry: Announces a professional 
development program leading to а _ 
master's degree in counseling and _ 
psychotherapy, awarded by Antioch — 
College. The program establishes a 
new profession, that of parapsychi- 
atry. A parapsychiatrist is a profes- 
sional mental health worker trained 
in the diagnosis and treatment of | | 
psychiatric, disorders in adolescents. 
The parapsychiatrist works under the — 
supervision of a consulting psychia- 
trist. Two full years of training аге _ 
required for completion of the mas- 
ter’s degree program: an 18-month 
practical and didactic curriculum and 
a 6-month internship, The program 
is oriented toward the achievement 
of competency in four basic areas: 
academic, diagnostic, treatment skills, 
and sociotherapeutic techniques, The 
academic framework is basically psy- 
choanalytic, and the graduate will be 
qualified to practice psychotherapy as 
part of a mental health team, In- 
terested persons should write to the 
Office of the Provost, Constance Bult- 
man Wilson Center for Education 
and Psychiatry, Faribault, Minnesota 
55021. 


Elmcrest Psychiatric Institute: 
Now accepting applications for pre- — 
and postdoctoral internships in clini- 
cal psychology. The Institute is an 
expanding inpatient mental health fa- 
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ospital and Medical Center, 1 
for the Psychotherapies, Suite 200, East 210th Street, Bronx, New Yo 
330 West 58th Street, New York, 10467. 
logical testing. There is a special New York 10019. - 
focus on family therapy and multiple 
family group therapy. Interns have Piedmont Summer Program, Wake APF Journal Subscription 
‘the opportunity to explore their in- Forest University: Announces its Grants 
. terests in art therapy and movement three-week residential workshop for 
_ therapy. "The Program is flexible and professionals who wish to expand ч 
сап be adapted to the needs and in- their group leadership skills, June 23 American Psychological Founda- 
ее of the individual. Stipends through July 14, 1974, in Winston- tion Journal Subscription Grants; 
are available. Send application and Salem, North Carolina. Active par- Funds are available from the Ameri 
vita to Fredda S. Kelly, Elmcrest ticipation in training sessions and Сап Psychological Foundation for 
n Psychiatric Institute, 25 Marlborough coleading a weekend growth group APA journal subscription grants to 
` Street, Portland, Connecticut 06480. provide an experiential focus, Grad- Postdoctoral foreign students trained 
} uate credit is available. Drawing in American and Canadian univer- 
Indiana University School of Med- ироп the varied resources of psycho- sities and now residing in their native: 
ine: Announces a postdoctoral fel- therapy, counseling, and the human lands. These grants, limited in num- 
= lowship in clinical child psychology potentials movement, study includes Рег, are intended for centers that are 
` with advanced training in diagnosis training in personal awareness and interested in developing local Tex 
nd treatment of children, adoles- interpersonal skills, transactional anal- Search and scholarship but that lac 
“cents, and families; school and com- ysis, Gestalt techniques, experiential financial resources for such purposes, ۱ 
lunity consultation; developmental teaching, family therapy, human sex- The subscription awards will соуё 
isabilities; neuropsychology; re- uality, psychodrama, T-group pro- the cost of approximately five APA 
Search; and supervision. The fellow- cedures, leadership dynamics and Journals. Applicants would choose 
ship is for one or two years. The ethics, body movement, yoga, expres- апу five from a complete list of A 
stipend is $8,500, plus $600 per de- sive art, and other body-minded pro- journals. Each grant will run fo; 
, pendent, $3,600 of which is tax ex- cedures. For further information five-year period. Applications can bi 
empt. Applicants must have a doc- write to John Woodmansee, Piedmont made by any foreign university, cole 
. (оге in clinical psychology and a Summer Program, Wake Forest Uni- lege, or research center in the form 
- clinical internship. Тһе fellowship versity, P.O. Box 6129, Winston- Of а letter to Harry C. Triandis, De- 
n start at any time. For further Salem, North Carolina 27109, partment of Psychology, Universit 
information write to Aare Truumaa, of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois, 61820, 
Section of Psychology, Department Postdoctoral Research Training, USA, and should include assurances gy 
of Psychiatry, Indiana University Department of Psychiatry, Montefiore tO the APF Committee that (a) the 
= School of Medicine, Indianapolis, Hospital and Medical Center: Fel. Journals would be made available to 
| Indiana 46202. lowship positions are available Undergraduate and graduate students 
through National Institute of Mental 25 well as faculty, (b) the journals 
National Institute for the Psycho- Health-supported programs that pro- Would be controlled by a librarian at 
therapies: Announces an innovative vide basic preparation for research in АП educational or research institution, 
training program in Psychotherapy. areas relevant to mental health and nd (c) there is a need for outside 
it is now accepting applications for brain and behavior. The Program is Assistance of this sort, 
its certificate program in Comprehen- available to individuals who have 3 
un Fd E an 1974. completed the Tequirements fora doc- 1 American Psychologist, Contempo- 
Е 1 у the Re- torate degree. Emphasis is on ac- rary Psychology, Developmental Psy- А 
. gents of the State of New York, of- quiring proficiency in the fundamen- chology, Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
fers a unique, Psychodynamically tal principles of research strategy, 08, Journal of Applied P. chores 
i based training program, which, over methodology, and techniques cur- ш z рен? аала e 
| & four. Years of part-time study, pro- rently employed in laboratory and уш о Гин of 


i i ы. 5 ois Psychology, Journal of Counseling Psy- _ 
vides integrated, elective instruction clinical studies in psychiatry. The chology, Journal of Educational Psy- 


in the major Psychotherapeutic mo- traineeships stress active participa- chology, Journal of Experimental Р Я 
dalities, for example, analysis, behav- tion in research work under the su. chology, Journal of P ш ol: 
lor therapy, Gestalt, Eligibility is  pervision of faculty preceptors, sup- Social Psychology, Professional Psy 


Tem n Sw А ову, Psychological Abstracts, Psycho- 
limited to qualified Psychiatrists, psy- plemented by a curriculum of semi- D Bulletin, and Psychological Re- 
chologists, social workers, and psy- nars and Workshops. For further view. 
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American Psychological Associa- 
tion: August 30-September 3, 1974, 
New Orleans ; 1975, Chicago ; 1976, 
Washington, D.C. ; 1977, San 
Francisco 

For information write to: 


Carl N. Zimet 

c/o Miss Candy Won 

American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Southwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: April 17-19, 1975; Houston, 
Texas 

For information write to: 


Southwestern Psychological Association 
P.O. Box 7156 

University Station 

Austin, Texas 78712 


Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association: 1975, Salt Lake City; 
1976, Arizona; 1977, Alberta ; 1978, 
Albuquerque 


For information write to: 


Irwin Cohen 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 

1055 Clermont Street 

Denver, Colorado 80220 


New England Psychological Associ- 
ation: November 15-16, 1974; Boston, 
Massachusetts 


For information write to: 


Barbara Ross 

University of Massachusetts 
100 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Instrumentation Seminar on Control 

and Data Acquisition in Behavioral 

and Biofeedback Applications: 

June 24-25, 1974; Lehigh Valley, 
ennsylvania 


For information write to: 
Coulbourn Instruments, Inc. 


Р.О. Box 2551 
Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania 18100 


Conference on Humanistic Educa- 

сои August 21-23, 1974; Carrollton, 
orgia 

For information write to: 


David Ryback 
ducation Center 
est Georgia College 
arrollton, Georgia 30117 


dp 


Association for Humanistic Psy- 
chology: August 25-28, 1974; New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


For information write to: 


John Levy 

Association for Humanistic Psychology 
325 Ninth Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 


Postdoctoral Institute: August 27-29, 
1974; New Orleans, Louisiana 


For information. write to: 


Arthur J. Gallese 

Department of Psychiatry 

Louisiana State University 
Medical School 

1542 Tulane Avenue 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70112 


Society for Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Advances in Children: October 
18-19, 1974; San Francisco, California 


For information write to: 
Virgil M. Howie 

2345 Whitesburg Drive, S.E. 
Huntsville, Alabama 35801 


Family Institute of Philadelphia: 
October 24-25, 1974; King of 
Prussia, Pennsylvania 


For information write to: 


Florence Kaslow 
807 Buckingham Road 
Rydal, Pennsylvania 19046 


Rocky Mountain Educational Re- 
search Association: October 30- 
November 1, 1974; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


For information write to: 


James G. Cooper 

Educational Foundations _ 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 


Association for Advancement of 
Behavior Therapy: November 1-3, 
1974; Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 


David H. Barlow 

Program Chair, AABT 

305 East 45th Street 

New York, New York 10017 


Conventions. 


American Society of Clinical 
Hypnosis: November 5-10, 1974; 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

For information write to: 

F. D. Nowlin 

American Society of Clinical Hypnosis 
800 Washington Avenue Southeast 


_ Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 


Third Information and Feedback 
Conference: People Services: 
November 7-8, 1974; Toronto, Canada 


For information write to: 


IF Conference Committee" 
Counselling and Development Centre 
York University 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Conference on Behavioral Research 
and Technology in Higher Edu- 
cation: November 14-16, 1974 ; 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For information write to ; 


Susan E. Hansen 
Department of Psychology 
Georgia State University 
33 Gilmer Street, S.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


Southwestern Partial Hospitaliza- 
tion Association: November 16-17, 
1974; Dallas, Texas 


For information write to; 


Lenore Mankoff 
Timberlawn Day Hospital 
P.O. Box 11288 

Dallas, Texas 75223 


National Conference on the Use of 
On-Line Computers in Psychology: 
November 20, 1974; Boston, 
Massachusetts 


For information write to: 


N, John Castellan, Jr. 
Department of Psychology 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 


Psychonomic Society: November 
21-23, 1974; Boston, Massachusetts 


For information write to: 


Frederick A. Mote 
Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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h International Congress 
/ Psychology: July 28- 

gust 2, 1974; Montreal 
r inform T 


riat of the 18th International 


write to: 


4; 4 ion Youville 
__ Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


st International Symposium on 
n-Verbal Aspects and Tech- 
s of Psychotherapy: July 29-31, 
5 Vancouver, British Columbia, 
айа 


information write to: 


Ferdinand Knobloch 
Department of Psychiatry 
University of British Columbia 


and Allied Professions: 
gust 2, 1974; Philadelphia, 
nia 


bert J. Solnit 
‘ale University 
333 Cedar Street 
ew Haven, Connecticut 06510 _ 


. Fifth International Conference on 
_ Humanistic Psycholo and Second 
M КО селее m umanistic 

chology: August 1-4, 1974; 
۷ ishnakapatnam, India 
For information write to: 
Carmi Harari 
285 Central Park West 
_ New York, New York 10024 


B Ww. Berry 
. Psychology Department 
. Queen's University 
ingston, Ontario, Canada 


ional Conference 
е and Medicine: 
974; Elsinore, 


: M. McEwan i 
Centre for Social Research 
University of Sussex. 

Falmer, Brighton — 

Sussex, BN1 9RF, England 


Seventeenth International Con- 

vention of the Parapsychological 
Association: August 22-24, 1974; 

Jamaica, New York 

For information write to: 


J. G, Pratt 

Division of Parapsychology 

Box 152, University of Virgina 
Medical Center 

Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 


Thirty-Second Annual Conference 
of the International Council of 
Psychologists, Inc.: August 29- 
September 4, 1974; New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

For information write to: 


Frances A, Mullen 
2901 King Drive, No. 1017 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 


Fifth International Congress of ' 
Social Psychiatry: September 1-7, 
1974; Athens, Greece 

For information write to: 


George Vassilious 

Athenian Institute of Anthropos 
Ploutonos 10, P. Faleron 
Athens, Greece 


International Conference on 
Dimensions of Anxiety and Stress: 
September 2-5, 1974; Athens, Greece 


For information write to: 


Irwin G. Sarason 

Department of Psychology N1-25 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 


Symposium on the Latency Child— 


Development and Therapeutic 
Issues: September 27-28, 1974; 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

For information write to: 


Conferences and Special Events 
McGill University 

3587 University Street 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 2B1, Canada 


First International Congress on 
Obesity: October 9-11, 1974; 
London, England 


For information write to: 


Kim Solly 

1st International Congress on Obesity 
22 Montagu Street 

London, W1H 2BR, England 
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Sixtieth Annual Conventio 
International Association of ] 
Personnel Workers: October 
1974; Atlantic City, New Jers 


For information write to; 


Joan E, Gaeng ^ 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey: 07 


Fourth International Congress | 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology: October 27-Novi 
ber 2, 1974; Tel Aviv, Israel 


For information write to: 


10$ 


Organizing Committee, Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Fifteenth Interamerican Congres 3 
of Psychology: December 14-19, 
1974; Bogotá, Colombia 

For information write to: 

Liuz F. S. Natalicio 

Secretary General 

Interamerican Society of Psycholo, 
P.O. Box 88 UTEP 

El Paso, Texas 79968 


Second Pan-African Congress of — 
the International Association fc 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: 
December 29-January 1, 1975; _ 
Nairobi, Kenya 

For information write to: 
S. H. Irvine 

College of Education 
Brock University i 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


m 


International Conference оп 
chological Stress and Adjut 
in Time of War and Реасе: _ 
January 6-10, 1975; Tel Aviv, Isi 
Lun 


For information ‘write to: 


Norman Milgram 
Department of Psychology 
Tel Aviv University 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Tenth International Congr 
Gerontology (and Geriatrics): 
June 22-27, 1975 ; Jerusalem, Israel _ 


For information write to: 


The Congress of Gerontology 
P.O. Box 16271 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


the first "Kinsey Report" 
on Sexual Behavior in | 1966 
the Human Male the trail-blazing “Masters 


and Johnson Report" on 
Human Sexual Response 


194 


the latest myth-shattering 
study from the Kinsey 
Institute 


Drawing on interviews with over 2400 homosexuals in San Francisco, New 
York, Amsterdam, and Copenhagen, Weinberg and Williams present a 
picture of how a male adjusts to the social structures and values that sur- 


Sa 


round him after he identifies himself as a homosexual. The authors reject 
the once-common illness model and view their subjects in the context of 
societal reaction theory, an approach through which they discredit a num- 
ber of popular stereotypes and offer a positive program of action for allevi- 
ating the problems the homosexual faces. “An important study, careful 
in its conclusions, and with significant implications.” —Judd Marmor, M.D. 
Vice President, American Psychiatric Assn., 1972-73. 


photographs and maps $10.95 


Available at leading book stores or mail this coupon to OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AP Кате 
0х 900 


Bi 
16-00 Pollitt Drive 


| Fair Lawn, N.J 07410 Эше 
| l enclose my check for $. Charge my Address. 
| American Express, credit card no. City 
| BankAmericard, credit card no. 

Master Charge (Bank No. ) State 
| credit card no. i 
i N.Y., N.J., and Cal. residents add appropriate sales tax. Zip 
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What is he trying 
to tell you? 


Quite a lot, according to author and professor 
of psychology Claire Golomb. 

But not necessarily what we have come to 
expect. 

Her study of 300 children, from two 1o seven, 
challenges many widely accepted beliefs con- 
ceming children's capacities and intentions in 
Their representations of the human figure. 

The first study 1o include children's three- 
dimensional modeling, it is also the only one 
that permits the systematic comparison of their 
drawing and modeling. 

The book is richly illustrated with the children’s 
drawings and photographs of their sculpture. 


Young Children’s 
Sculpture and Drawing 
A Study in Representational Development 
by Claire Golomb 
Foreword by Rudolph Amheim 
$12.00 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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The 
knowledge explosion, 
This Lockheed tool 


helps you tame it 
and tap it. 


Keeping pace with the outpouring | 
of the world’s best scientific and 
medical minds has been almost 
impossible. The data base, Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, alone has 125, 000 - 
abstracts. 

Now Lockheed's Dialog retrieval 
system offers you a low-cost, easy- 
to-use way of controlling and tapping 
this deluge of information. With 
Dialog, the world’s most important 
data bases—such as Psychological 
Abstracts, AIM/ARM and ERIC— 
can be searched for as little as $10. 
Or even less. 

In minutes, Dialog can help keep 
you from reinventing the wheel. Or 
pinpoint published work that will be | 
helpful to you in your achievements. 

Dialog is easy to use. It only takes 
a terminal and a telephone. And 
it only takes a letter or a phone 
call to get more information. 
Contact Barbara Ellis, (415) 493-4411, В 
Ext. 45635, Dept. 15-50, Bldg. 201, Е 
3251 Hanover St., Palo Alto, Ca. b 
94304. In Washington, D.C., phone 
R. Caputo, (202) 872-5971; in New 
York, R. Donati, (212) 682-4630. 


LOCKHEED 
INFORMATION 
кишш 


Aaron T. Beck, M.D. 


Interestingly written, highly informative, well 
documented, and of high scientific quality, . . . It makes. 
an important contribution to the psychology 

of depression... . Since depression is a treatable 
disorder, and one whose diagnosis is not always clear, 
this is a book which should be read by every 

medical student and psychiatric resident as well as by 
psychiatrists already In practice. 

—John M. Davis, M.D., American Journal of Psychiatry 


Appraisals of this breadth are hard to find. It will be 
valuable to research workers and clinicians alike, and it 
well deserves recognition as a classic text. 

—British Journal of Social and Clinical Psychology 


This volume without doubt transcends all previous 


writings on depression. 
—International Journal of Group Psychotherapy 


Now available in a paperback edition 
for students at only $4.45! 


Also available in cloth: $12.50. 


A publication of the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 


causes 
. and 
treatment 


This is a most valuable book which, in readable style, 
has developed an excellent overview of the syndrome. 
—Psychiatry Digest 


It is well-written, clear, free of jargon, and interesting. 
His ambitious efforts have made it the most impressive 


recent work on depression. 
—Annals of Internal Medicine 


Can be characterized by the most positive adjectives 
one might think of in evaluating a book in medicine or 


psychiatry. 
—Bulletin of Suicidology 


A welcome addition to the clinician's library and a 
reference source for graduate students studying 
psychopathology. 

— Contemporary Psychology 


A most stimulating and useful text. 
—Psychosomatic Medicine 


The principal work on the subject and a valuable 
source of reference, 
—J. В. M. Copeland, M.D., British Journal of Psychiatry 


Excellent and much needed study of depression, which 
will be particularly useful to students of abnormal 
psychology in university departments, and also to 
clinical psychologists. 

—British Journal of Psychology 


The best book | know of on the subject, with the right 
mixture of the psychiatric and psychological approaches. 
—Paul E. Meehl, Ph.D., University of Minnesota 


1 have found Dr. Beck's book extremely useful in classes 
and extremely useful in connection with research in this 


field because of its encyclopedic nature. 
—Joseph Zubin, Ph.D. 


Undoubtedly the most comprehensive, sophisticated 
and original work on depression that has appeared in 
years ... Beck's contribution is to add a new 
dimension to the psychodynamics of depression. 

His book introduces a radical shift of focus . .. to the 
cognitive organization underlying self-esteem and 
depression. . . . It amply lives up to the promise 

of comprehensiveness contained in its title. 


—Myer Mendelson, M.D., Psychiatry and Social Science 
Book Review 


DEPRESSION 


Available (at special discount for quantity 
orders) from: 


Brown’s House of Books 
415 West Seventh Avenue 
Amarillo, Texas 79101 
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х Ш Alphabetized listing 


К Йылы; Kegister 


` Contents: 


* 37,000 APA members (including the newly 
elected 1974 members) 


* Updated mailing addresses 


e Current membership status and divisional 
affiliations for 1974 


E Divisional membership lists, 


including the 2 new divisions: The Psychology of 
Women and Population Psychology 


ЮЕ Updated Rosters of the ABPP and 
ABPH diplomates 


Published as a supplement to the 
1973 APA Biographical Directory 
by the American Psychological Association 


To order the REGISTER complete the order form below and mail with your payment to: Order Department, 


American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 


American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


$________enclosed for. copy(ies) of the 1974 APA Membership Register. 


Member price $8.00 per сору Nonmember and Institution price 


NAME 


$12.00 


ADDRESS 


Veer kee s BTATES ZIP. 


Payment must accompany orders of $15.00 or less 
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ROBERT L. EBEL Michigan State University 1 


The title of this article was borrowed in part from 
that of another presidential address which was 
given more than 40 years ago. The speaker was 
Paul R. Heyl, a scientist and philosopher on the 
staff of the U.S. Bureau of Standards, The occa- 
sion was a meeting of the Philosophical Society of 
Washington, D.C., of which Heyl was president. He 
called his address “The Lingering Dryad” (Heyl, 
1930), Here is some of what he said at the start 
of it: 


The dryad was a tree nymph, Every tree had its pro- 
tecting spirit who was born with the tree, lived in or near 
it in intimate association, watching over its growth, and 
who died when the tree fell. The dryad was thus a per- 
sonification of the life of the tree, and the connection be- 
tween nymph and tree was far more intimate than was the 
case with the deities dominating sea or wind. Because of 
this peculiarly intimate relation the tree possessed’ life which 
the sea did not, though Neptune inhabited its depths, and 
which the wind did not, though set in motion by Aeolus. 

The men of old, it seems, drew very much the same dis- 
tinction that we do when we speak of living and nonliving 
substances. Water, they observed, never grew old or died, 
but a tree was obviously a living thing, almost one of us, 
growing, reproducing its kind, and eventually dying. And 
as the ancients had difficulty in forming an idea of life 
without an animating personality there arose naturally the 
concept of the inseparable tree nymph. 

Human thinking from the first has been frankly an- 
thropomorphic. Only in modern times has there been any 
notabie effort to cast out anthropomorphism from our 
philosophy, and this struggle has not yet resulted in victory, 
Even we of today, with hereditary habits of thought heavy 
upon us, find the concept of impersonal, physical causes 
drab and unsatisfying, and we spell Nature with a capital 
N. The dryad lingers [pp. 205-206]. 


|... Thus spoke Paul Heyl in his presidential address 
40 years ago. He went on to discuss the debate in 
biology between the mechanists and the vitalists, 
| between those who put their faith in natural causes. 

- and those who believed that supernatural influences 
_ Must have been involved in some way in the crea- 


Ла Аў. 


This article was the presidential address presented to 
lvision 5 at the meeting of the American Psychological 
_ Association, Honolulu, Hawaii, September 1972. 


Requests for reprints should be sent to Robert І, Ebel, 


College of Education, Michigan State University, East 
T Lansing, Michigan 48823. 3 


‘called dryads. Those who speak with scholar 


` they are not regarded as members of any class 


believe, is what one ought to expect when one is 
dealing with ultimate essences. 


tion of life from nonliving matter, and later 
giving some living forms the powers of reflectivi 
thought and the guidance of conscience. He traced. 
the steady advance of the mechanists, the steady _ 
retreat of the vitalists. First to go were the ancient _ 
gods of the physical world, Aeolus, Neptune, 
Poseidon, and the rest, along with their junio: 
partners, the fairies, elves, demons, and dryads, 
All of these are now consigned to the realms of 
mythology by most of us. Then, a century and f Ж 
half ago, the vitalists lost an important battle 
Friedrich Woehler heated the inorganic compound. 
ammonium cyanate and transformed it into th 
organic compound urea. The supposed barrier be- - 
tween living and nonliving matter, between organic 
and inorganic chemistry, was breached. 
Biochemists in our day have gone much farther. 
They seem to be approaching the goal of creating 
primitive particles of living matter out of non- . 
living materials. Success may elude them for a 
while, but few scientists doubt that the goal will 
be attained ultimately (Fox, 1960). p 


Dryads of the Mind ; [ 


Thus in the physical world today there is less room 
for supernatural influences than there used to be. 
There are fewer homes for dryads. But in the 
world of the mind, some of them still seem to lurk 
in the woods and thickets. Of course they are по! 


care call them hypothetical constructs. Sometimes 
they are called traits (Allport, 1966). More often 


Those who accept them as real and important do 
not inquire too closely what stuff they may be 
made of. But they are cherished because they seem 
to explain why different people behave in different 
ways. To those who enjoy mystery, the fogs of - 
vagueness that surround them do more to augment 
than to diminish respect for them. Mystery, they 


A 
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canis: 

` they wer al to dwell not ist in the 
brain but throughout the whole body. There were 
four humors—blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black 
` bile—that were held responsible for the behavioral 
- manifestations of cheerfulness, impassivity, irrita- 
ity, and melancholy, respectively. А person's 
behavior in a particular instance, as well as his 
"general temperament, were attributed to the rela- 
tive abundance or potency of these four humors in 
his body. There was, of course, nothing dryadic 
about these four substances. They were, with one 
possible exception, tangible, observable substances. 
Dryads enter the picture in the hypothetical in- 
fluence of these substances on behavior and tem- 
perament. 

Later on, as the mind took up residence prin- 
cipally in the brain, the dryads reappeared in the 
guise of mental faculties: attention, perception, 
memory, reasoning, imagination, will power, and 
the like. These faculties were regarded as general 
powers of the mind, gifts of a favored inheritance, 
or fruits of a disciplined education, Phrenologists 
made a pseudoprofession out of attempts to discover 
relationships between the shape of a person's skull 
and the degree of over- or underdevelopment of the 
various mental faculties. 

The humors of our ancestors have been replaced 
to some extent by hormones, much more numerous 
and more limited and specific in their relation to 
body processes and behavior. But we no longer 
have much faith in the ancient humors, in skull 
contours, or in mental faculties as determiners of 
behavior. Those particular dryads are pretty well 
fone, so far as most of us are concerned. But 
Others have appeared to take their place. They 
have gained acceptance in some of the best circles 
of behavioral science, To question them is to in- 
vite an argument, but I believe they need to be 
questioned. When they are used simply to describe 
behavior they are soundly meaningful, and I have 
no quarrel with them, But when they are used to 
explain the behavior, they take on all of the ques- 
tionable characteristics of the dryads of long ago. 

What is meant by “explain” in this context is to 
account for a specific instance in terms of a gen- 
eral law of the type: if-then always. Such laws 
relate a sufficient cause to its invariable effect 
(Reichenbach, 1951), The “sufficient causes” 
called into question here as dryads of the mind are 
traits originating as descriptions of behavior, but 
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then coming to be accepted as explana: 


behavior. 
Here are three prominent examples of con 


porary mental dryads: 


Intelligence, when the term is used to 
rapid learning or effective behavior. 

Motivation, when the term is used to 
persistent efforts to succeed. 

Creativity, when the term is used to explain 
duction of an original work. 


Am I saying that there is no meaning in w 
such as intelligence, or motivation, or creati 
that there are no important differences a 
people in how easily they learn or how quickly they 
understand, in how hard they work to reach a par 
ticular goal, in how successfully they innovate? 
No indeed! I am no more inclined to make suc 
absurd claims than I would be to deny that 
live, winds blow, or storms trouble the seas. V 
I do say is that to attribute these differences й 
learning, effort, or innovation to differences in 
intelligence, motivation, or creativity of the pers 
involved is to go well beyond any credible evident 
to create the illusion of explanation in the ab 
of any real explanation, and to forestall or 
direct efforts to achieve real understanding. It 
to invoke the help of dryads to explain away wh 
we do not understand. . 

The only evidence we have that a person is m 
or less intelligent is that he behaves more or les 
intelligently. To say that he behaves intelligent 
because he possesses intelligence is completely cir- 
cular (Cureton, 1951). The only evidence we have - 
that a person is highly motivated is that he works 
hard to achieve a goal. To say that he works hard 
because he is highly motivated is completely circu- 
lar. The only evidence we have of a person's crea- _ 
tivity is the quality of his creations. To say that — 
he creates effectively because of his creativity İS 
completely circular. Careful psychologists are no — 
doubt aware of this kind of circularity and do their. _ 
best to avoid it. But when hypothetical constructs и 
are used to explain observed behavior, it is Very - 
difficult to avoid. Not all psychologists manage to — 
do it, and many in the public who read of their | 
hypothetical speculations are quite unaware of the _ 
danger. 

In none of these cases do we have any evidence и 
for the existence or nature of the presumed cause 
apart from the effect it is supposed to produce. O 
this score the ancients who believed in the fou 


1 


TUE 


` step ahead of us. 


Fors, or SEE nore recent phrenolo 
They were probably y wr ng in 
thinking that anger was caused by an excess of 


at least they had presumed causes that could be 
observed independently of the effects they pro- 
duced. With intelligence, motivation, and creativity 
we do not. We have no more reason to believe in 


E: . them than our ancestors had to believe in dryads. 


Я 
Е 


In all of these cases we are dealing with purely 
hypothetical causes of observable phenomena. 

Intelligence, motivation, and creativity, when 
used not to describe but to explain behavior, are 
hypothetical constructs. There is nothing wrong 
with hypothetical constructs per se. Physical sci- 
entists have made good use of many of them. Uni- 
versal gravitation is one. The luminiferous ether 
is another. The electron is a third. The gene is a 
fourth. What is wrong with intelligence, motiva- 
tion, and creativity is that they are bad hypotheti- 
cal constructs—ad hoc, imprecise, unverifiable. 
Their only function is to dispose of the question 
“Why?” without providing any real answer to it. 

Good hypothetical constructs are precisely de- 
fined. Expected functional relations between them 
and observable variables are specified exactly so 
that they can be tested experimentally. In short, 
the hypothetical constructs useful to the scientist 
imply relations between different phenomena, They 
are not unique, ad hoc, “explanatory” hypotheses, 
as intelligence, motivation, and creativity appear 
to be. 


Intelligence as an. Explanatory Construct 


Consider intelligence as an explanation of rapid 


learning or effective behavior (McNemar, 1964). 


What is it? Presumably it might be a consequence 
of some special anatomical or physiological quality 
of the brain or nervous system. Since human beings 
differ anatomically and physiologically in other re- 
spects, it is reasonable to guess they differ in neural 
qualities also. But no such differences have been 
discovered among normal human beings. What is 
more serious, the concept of intelligence as a cause 
is not even related to any hypotheses about neuro- 
anatomy or neurophysiology by most people who 
use the term. It is simply a description of behavior 


that many accept as an explanation of that be- 
havior. 


yellow bile, melancholy by an excess of black bile, t ve skills, and cognitive strategies among others. - 
or curiosity by a particular bump on the head. But 


-been. Further, and partly as a consequence of this, 


0 i elligence ; 
ivior. There are higher mental | processes, cogni- 


briefly. NS 

Part of the difficulty with the term higher mental D 
processes is in seeing the difference between higher _ 
and lower mental processes. Is recall a lower men 
process? When I leave the office and try to recall | 
where my car ‘was parked the last time Т left it, in — 
Lot D, H, M, or P, and where in the lot, it seems ч 
that I am using about all the mental processes, h 
and low, that I possess. Further, because we do | 
not really know what a mental process is, may it. » 
not be premature to try to differentiate higher and- 
lower mental processes? 

To Charles H. Judd (1936) and some of his sas 
sociates and successors, particularly at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, the essence of education was cul- 
tivation of the higher mental processes. Gagné | 
(1968) emphasized the development of cognitive — 
skills and cognitive strategies. In both cases there — 
is an effort to separate the process of thinking from. 
the content of the thoughts and to give priority | 
the process over the content in specifying the ob- 
jectives of education. It seems to me that such — 
separation is impossible (Ebel, 1972a, 1972b). As 
I consider what goes on in schools and colleges, I 
find few instances in which processes of thinking — 

are taught separately from the content to be - » 
thought about. Reviewing my own education, et і 
seems that I always learned process and content to- — 
gether: in reading, arithmetic, and grammar; in | 
Latin, geometry, and physics; in measurement, sta- — 
tistics, and philosophy. That is why in my own. 
teaching I do not try mainly to develop abstract 

E 
cognitive skills in my students, or to cultivate ab- — 
stract higher mental processes. Instead I try to - ; 
help them build solid, comprehensive structures of — . 
knowledge. Of course, these structures include 
knowing how to do, as well as knowing what is so. 
But the emphasis is squarely on knowing. 

A reader who thinks critically as he reads may — — 
inquire at this point whether “structure of knowl- | 
edge” is not as much of a dryad as “higher mental 
processes," "cognitive skills," or "cognitive strat- 
egies.” Is it not like them a hypothetical construct? 
Indeed it is, but it differs significantly from h 
others in this important respect: It is more clear E. 
and specifically definable than they usually hav 
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‘our limitatio les and 
ellowmen. But human behavior is 
plex phenomenon, something that is 
difficult to understand. We need to 
e that words describing behavior, words 
Ней ет, or motivated, or creative, cannot be 
rmed by the wave of a linguistic wand into 
lanations of that behavior, We need to recog- 
(е that explanation of behavior requires more 
‘than suggestion of a hypothetical cause for it. The 
hypothetical cause must be verified as a real cause. 
Tt must be shown to have construct validity. ‘This 
means, as a minimum, that it із a measurable quan- 
titative variable that is functionally related to some 
Variable or variables other than the behavior vari- 
able it presumably explains. 


"7 
ni 


The Validation of Physical and 
Behavioral Constructs 


Validated constructs are abundant in the physical 
and biological sciences. Few dryads linger there, 
| They have been replaced by less purely hypotheti- 
cal, more completely validated constructs. The 
ds of phlogiston and the philosopher's stone, of 
ric and the ether, of spontaneous generation 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics have 
replaced by the validated constructs of oxida- 
п and nuclear reactions, of molecular motion 
empty space, of reproduction and mutation. 
п the behavioral sciences, on the other hand, 
ds like those mentioned earlier in this article, 
s to linger in larger numbers and greater 
security, Why is this true? Is it because the 
‘constructs that might replace dryads are more dif- 
ficult to validate in the behavioral sciences than in 
the physical sciences? Tt seems clear that the 
number of precisely defined, readily quantifiable 
Constructs is much smaller in the domain of be- 
havior than it is in natural science. This difficulty 
y be due, in turn, to the greater complexity of 
behavioral phenomena. Contrast the very large 
number of precise functional relations among the 
r^p constructs with the very small number of 
4 such relations among behavioral constructs, On 
_ the border between physiology and psychology, in 
the field of sensory psychology, a number of precise, 
quantitative relations have been discovered. But 
as one moves farther from biology toward behavior, 
. considering problems of learning and thinking, of 
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cial o 
fewer and fewer. Look in a compilation of the law 
of human behavior as provided in the bool 
Berelson and Steiner (1964). While much А 
data from specific studies аге reported, the “Ia "s 
themselves are disappointing. Few are precise — 
statements of exact quantitative relations. 

To validate an explanatory construct one must 
show that it is functionally related to some be 
havioral variable rather than the one it was in- 
voked to explain, This means that it must be de- 
fined clearly enough to allow it to be measured with 
a high degree of reliability. It also must be defined 
in sufficiently basic terms so that the construct can 
be expected to have some general utility. Behav- 
ioral scientists do not need to be reminded that few 
if any explanatory constructs have been defined so 
аз to meet both of these requirements. 

Inadequately defined constructs typically yleld 
very imprecise functional relations. Few, if any, 
of them can be expressed in mathematical formulas. 
Many are expressed as correlation coefficients, usu- 
ally far from unity, Sometimes a "functional re- 
lationship" is considered to have been established 
on no better basis than that the correlation between 
the two variables cannot be attributed wholly to 
chance. 

Low correlations between functionally related 
variables may be due to imprecise measurements of 
the variables. They may also be due to the in- 
fluence on the dependent variable of many other 
independent variables not measured or even con- 
sidered in studying the relationship. Probably 
both factors are responsible for the low correlations 
observed in most studies of functionally related be- 
havior variables, 

Can these defects be remedied? Do they exist 
mainly because the behavioral sciences are 
“younger” than the physical and biological sci- 
ences? Perhaps. On the other hand, behavioral 
science may be less well developed than astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, or biology because it presents 
harder problems to solve, not because it was ne- 
glected so long. From the record of history it 
appears that man has been concerned about prob- 
lems of human behavior just as long as, and prob- 
ably more seriously than, he has been concerned 
about problems in his natural environment. A 
more plausible explanation may be that the phe- 
nomena studied by the behavioral scientist involve 
many more variables that are much more com- 


, until we have as impressive an 
defined and broadly useful variables and 


precisely 
powerful functional relationships in the behavioral 


sciences as we have in the physical sciences. That 
day may never come (Bakan, 1972). 

The most precise and useful scientific laws deal 
with relationships in which the number of variables 
involved is relatively small and the relations among 
them relatively simple (eg, e = mc, 15 E/R, 
1 101°, Е = ma). These situations are quite com- 
mon in basic physical phenomena, They become 
less common as the situations to which they are 
expected to apply become more complex. The 
variables that affect the functioning of a living cell 
are infinitely more numerous and more complexly 
related than those that affect the swings of a pen- 
dulum or the orbital motions of a planet, There 
are physical variables of temperature, pressure, 
motion, electric potentials, and electromagnetic 
radiations which affect the cell. There are chemi- 
cal variables in the protoplasm of the cell and its 
inclusions, in the hormones, nutrients, and meta- 
bolic wastes in the fluids surrounding the cell. 
There are structural variables in the cell wall, cell 
body, and the nucleus; in the chromosomes, cen- 
trioles, nucleolus, Golgi bodies, and many other 
structural features. There are genetic variables in 
the arrangement of bases that carry the genetic 
code in nucleic acid. Is it reasonable to believe 
that the functioning of a cell ought to be as easy to 
understand and predict as the functioning of a 
pendulum? Since the variables that affect the be- 
havior of a person are infinitely more numerous and 
complex than those that affect the functioning of a 
living cell, it is not difficult to see why scientific 
understanding of human behavior comes hard and 
slowly (Van Den Haag, 1959), 

Why is it that the occurrence of an eclipse can 
be predicted 10 years hence, or 100 years hence, 
with much greater certainty and precision than 
tomorrow's weather? It is because the variables 
involved in the eclipse are much fewer and their 
functional relations much simpler. In principle, to- 
morrow's weather is as predictable as a twenty- 
first-century eclipse. It is fully determined by 
atmospheric circulation, which in turn depends in 
general on heat exchange and the rotation of the 
earth, and in particular on surface features of 
the earth. 

In practice, as everyone knows, weather predic- 
tions are fraught with uncertainty. The most 


too many 
their functional relations are too complex, too non- _ 
linear (Kovach, 1960), too sensitive to minute ` 
changes, Given better data on the status of the 
earth's atmosphere today and more complete and 
accurate knowledge of the physics of the at- 
mosphere and the influence of the local terrain, 
better weather forecasts could be made. But 
modest increases іп the accuracy of the forecasts 
cost increasingly large amounts of money and ef- 
fort, There comes a point when the increase in 
accuracy may mot be worth what ít is likely to 
cost, ~ 
What seems to be true of laws dealing with 
weather phenomena may also be true of the laws 
of human behavior. They may involve so many 
variables in such complex relationships as to be 
very difficult to discover. "They may have such 
limited ranges of application and be so ephemerally 
valid as to be hardly worth the effort of discovery, 
For human beings learn, and with this learning 
comes changes in their behavior, What is true of 
the individual is also true of the race, Conditions 
of life change and bring with them changes in needs, _ 
values, and patterns of behavior. In these cis — 
cumstances it is not easy to discover laws of be _ 
havior that will have enduring general validity. ч 
Hence, we cannot expect that the valid con- 
structs of behavioral science will dispose of dryads 
of the mind as quickly and decisively as those of 
natural science have disposed of its dryads, But 
this need not keep us from recognizing our dryads 
for what they are—partlal descriptions that mas 
querade as causal explanations, This need not | 
keep us from understanding how useless they are — 
in our search for understanding of behavioral phe- 
nomena, Let us be on guard against thelr decep- 
tive pretentions, Let us make behavioral science, 
limited and imperfect as it is, inhospitable to them. 
They can only weaken it. Let them linger, if they 
must, outside of our houses of intellect. 
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FRED ATTNEAVE 


Epistemology is traditionally classified as one of 
the fields of philosophy, and some psychologists 
have been content to leave it to the philosophers, 
In my opinion, the problem of how we know is an 
absolutely basic concern of psychology, but whether 
you consider my remarks to be psychology or 
philosophy I really do not care, as long as you 
are willing to grant me that the problem is a funda- 
mental one. 

Naively, it seems to us that the outside world, the 
world around us, is a given; it is just there. I look 
out and see you sitting in front of me; around you 
I see walls that enclose the room and stop me from 
seeing farther. But my world, the world I live in, 
does not seem to stop at the walls; beyond them, 
in the same continuous space, there are cities, roads, 
rivers, oceans, all of which have some determinate 
loci in my picture of the world. We all feel as if 
our experiencing of the world around us were quite 
direct. However, the apparent immediacy of this 
experience has to be more or less illusory because 
we know that every bit of our information about 
external things is coming in through our sense 
organs, or has come in through our sense organs at 
some time in the past. All of it, to the best of our 
knowledge, is mediated by receptor activity and is 
telayed to the brain in the form of Morse code 
signals, as it were, so that what we experience as 
the “real world,” and locate outside ourselves, 
cannot possibly be anything better than a represen- 
tation of the external world. (Epistemologists can 
argue about whether it is even that, but I am will- 
ing to take for granted the existence of a physical 


' world that is being represented.) The afferent 


nerve impulses that link the representation to the 
reality are extraordinarily dissimilar to either, how- 
ever formally considered, This is the point of 
Brunswik's (1952) lens analogy: information about 


1 This article was the presidential address delivered at 
the meeting of the Western Psychological ачаг рат 
Anaheim, California, April 13, 1973. It was prepared with 


support from the National Institute of Mental Health Grant 
Representation. * 


MH 20-449-02 for Studies on Spatial 


University of Oregon? 


the world is. represented in a very diffuse way at 
the receptor level, but is brought to a "focus" — 
within the nervous system where objects and events 
are presumably represented in a form more “like” _ ] 
the outside world than they are at tbe receptor. 4 
surface. 
The statement that the world as we know it uc 
a representation Is, I think, a truism—there із really — 
no way it can be wrong. It has some fairly inter: — 
esting corollaries, however, that you may or may i 
not have contemplated, One of them is that I have L 
| 


3 
P 
L 
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got to be at least as complex as the world as I 


know it, and psychologists who are attracted by 
simplistic theories might do well to ask themselves. 
whether they are taking this fact seriously. 

We can say in the first place, then, that knowing | 
necessarily involves representation, Now what does 
"representation" mean? To say Maius 
represents another, we must at least mean that - 
certain parts and relations between parts of one - 
system must, via some sort of transformation, сол» 
respond to certain parts and relations between parts 
of the other system. This is not necessarily to say, — 
however, that the correspondence has to be part 
for part and relation for relation, Another im- 
portant possibility, which I shall discuss presently, 
is that what із a relation in one system may be a _ 
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Figure 1. A hybrid (digital-analogue) 
representation of an office. 


and the other a preposition. This substitution of 

hings for relations is one of the most fundamental 
all linguistic devices. The English language and, 

fact, all other natural languages employ it quite 

T tively i in describing large portions of what we 


other kind of representational system that we 
all familiar with is the map. A map is quite 
t from language in that it is an analogue 


purposes, is that relations among the items 
being mapped, items like cities, lakes, rivers, and 
on, are represented by relations on the map, 
Dress they are not in language. In fact, in the 
ial case of the map, space is represented by 
- space; within certain well-understood limits, the 
. map is just a minification of the terrain that is 
being mapped. It is not, of course, a completely 
literal minification. On the map, towns are usually 
resented by black circles, though they do not 
look like black circles from an airplane; on this 
om rolevel the analogy is not maintained. 
igital systems of representation and analogue 
ems may coexist in many combinations. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica contains pictures and 
maps. Likewise, a map contains words to tell the 
names of towns, states, lakes, and rivers, Further- 
more, we can have all sorts of hybrid systems, as in 
Figure 1, in which Bross spatial relationships be- 


objects are not shown. The objects are merely 
symbolized by arbitrary words. 

Now, I think nobody would particularly object 
to my saying that both the map and the encyclo- 
pedia contain knowledge. Do we really want to 
say, though, that the Encyclopedia Britannica 
knows the various facts that it contains? I suspect 
you would be uncomfortable with that proposition, 
and, just to exacerbate your discomfort a little, 
let me ask you to imagine a person who knows 
nothing about the English language, let us say a 
Chinese, who is nevertheless gifted with such un- 
common eidetic imagery that he can look through 
the encyclopedia and retain a precise visual image 
of every page, which he can call up at will and, 
given enough time, even reproduce. Are we willing 
to say that he &nows what is in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica? Again, this does not seem right, and 
the reason it does not is that “knowing” at least 
connotes some kind of utility, some kind of con- 
sequences for behavior. Let us sidestep the dis- 
cussion of “meaning” that suggests itself at this 
point and merely ask, very explicitly: Why i: repre- 
senting the world a good thing biologically—that is, 
for survival? It is not too hard to give a common- 
sense answer to this question, and I think the com- 
monsense answer is quite right, If it is not obvious 
that all knowledge is important for survival, i 
should be at least moderately obvious that knowing 
how is biologically important. It appears to me 
that knowing how is indeed both the beginning and 
the end of knowledge. 

The basis for &nowing how can be represented 
in a somewhat oversimplified way as an SRS link- 
age, like this: 


S, RS, 


Tf situation S; obtains at a given time, and I do R, 
then situation Sə results. If I know this, I know 
how to change situation S, into situation Ss. The 
beginning of knowledge, I think, is to be found in 
the fact that we live in a lawful world, in which 
propositions of this SRS type have some continuing 
validity from one day to the next. If we did not 
live in a world in which lawful relationships of this 
form existed, learning would simply not be worth- 
while to the organism at all—nor, for that matter, 
would innate reflexes or tropisms have any value. 
It is only by doing things that change one situation 
into a more favorable situation that the organism 


MT 


Likewise, the end o 


‘own behavior. 


` how to change things for the better and to avoid 
changing them for the worse. This SRS notation 
is shorthand for something that is a lot more com- 
plex, of course. If we wanted to get a little more 
fancy in one fairly obvious way, we should formu- 
late this in terms of a conditional probability 
matrix, because S; may not always follow S, and 
R; it may merely be a good bet; also, Sy may 
happen regardless of R, and so on. Without pursu- 
ing this probabilistic aspect, let me just point out 
that the organism will be better off to the degree 
that he can slice up the world into chunks such that 
situations described in terms of those chunks yield 
more determinate SRS relationships than if the 
world were partitioned otherwise, In other words, 
good organization in the representational system is 
organization that makes for relatively determinate 
SRS linkages; poor organization is that which 
makes for more indeterminate linkages. 

Although I am proposing that knowing how is 
the beginning and end of knowledge, Т am not 
proposing that it is necessarily the middle. The 
middle may take quite a different form. In fact, 
there may be considerable advantage in deperson- 
alizing the R portion of the SRS linkage. To take 
one such step: The R may be, not what 7 do, but 
what one does, what some generalized person might 
do in that situation. Thus, if I see another person 
perform the act with a determinate result, I may 
imitate him; I may say that if he can do it, I can. 
There are further steps of depersonalization in 
Which the representation can simply take the form 
of causal linkages between events. If I understand 
how the world works, if I effectively represent what 
Tolman and Brunswik (1935) called “the causal 
texture of the environment,” then the opportunity 
exists for me to intervene in the causal network 
and make things come out my way. 

I think the utility of knowledge has to be 
explained in terms such as these. But let me add 
that we have many items of knowledge, the utility 
of which we would be hard put to demonstrate 
individually. Accumulating knowledge, at least at 
the human level, is a lot like saving pieces of 
String, for which the classical justification is that 
"It may come in handy some day." So it is with 
knowledge. 

My argument, then, is not that representation is 
reducible to SRS -linkages but merely that it must 


‘mands. Phenomenally, the set of represen 


` that is, the utility of knowledge, lies in knowing ae > 
we are talking about is completely identifiable 


derived conveniently 


with “the external world as we know it.” But the 
scientific problem is to characterize this system in 
more objective terms, looking at it from the out- 
side, that is, as a system. How can we represent 
the representational system? * 

There is one thing that the system is certainly 
not: It is not just a lot of stimulus objects (or - 
surrogates thereof) tied together by simple, uni- _ 
form associative bonds. Objects in the world as 
we know it are indeed associated, but they are 
associated by particular relations, and relations 
have to be differentiated one from another. Rela- _ 
tions have quite as much fine structure as objects ` E 
and classes of objects have. The situation that is — 
described by the sentence “John gave the ball to — 
Mary" cannot be represented by undifferentiated _ 
associative linkages between John, Mary, and ball. 
The particular act of giving, of exchange of pos- 
session, is involved here, and it takes a particular 
direction—the ball passes from John to Mary. 
The relations that we wish to represent vary tre- 
mendously one from another. For example, the 
relationship that is described by the word give is. 
of a completely different family from the relation- 
ship that is described by the words is a—as in 
“John is a boy," or “John is a dog,” as the case 
might be. (If I say “John is a dog,” that is es- — 
sentially a statement of how I can transfer knowl- 
edge. Whatever I know about dogs, I can apply 
to John.) If only one kind of relationship between 
the elements of a representational system is possi- e 
ble—that is, a simple associative bond—the only Pe 
way such a system can be made to represent the 
numerous and diverse relations it has to cope with - 
is by transforming these relations into things, or 
elements—just as they are transformed into words 
in natural language—in which case the associative 
bond will have a status comparable to that of serial 
order in language. 

Now, should we take one further step and sup- 
pose that language is the representational system, 
ior man? This position has been favored by a 
good many behaviorists in the past, who have 
supposed that anything they could comfortably call 
knowledge does not come into being until the hu- 
man level, when language becomes available to 


subserve that knowledge. 
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These structures can be given various 
We can call them concepts; we can call 
1 logogens, as Morton (1969) did: In com- 
parlance, they are the ideas to which the 
rds are attached. We are all clearly aware that 
e word free is not the same as a real tree—even 


again, that what you know as a real tree is not 
^ the real tree out there at all, but your representa- 


resentation that is not verbal. Furthermore, I 
ot. believe. for a moment that concepts come 
into being only when language is acquired. It is 
| more plausible to suppose that subhuman 


ae and concept structures that are not ridicu- 
Jously. different from ours, and that when these 
concept Structures reach a certain level of evolu- 
tion, they are ready to have language grafted onto 
е. I think a comparative psychology of se- 
tics is very much a possibility and that some- 
f the sort is coming into being at this time, 
rly with the work of people like Gardner 
iner (1971) and Premack (1970), who 


ately deir from their work that lower ani- 
^ do have concepts just sitting there waiting 
А for. words to attached to them. Premack em- 
` phasized this point and gave some evidence for it. 
: Ihe Gardners found that their chimpanzee Was- 
would say “dog” either to a real dog or to a 
- picture of a dog, or to the sound of a dog barking. 
ў Herrnstein and Loveland (1964) got similar re- 
sults, even with pigeons. They found that pigeons 
uld give a particular response to human figures 
erally and would even give the same response 
E. of human beings, such as hands. So it 


culiar to their own nervous systems. Covert lan- 
"guages, or languagelike processes, may be entirely 
possible in the absence. of language responses. Let 
me suggest, then, that ‘some of the structures that 
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а feeble one, to the nature of зп ЕЕЕ 
processes at the logogen or concept level. 
can certainly imagine that there are unitary events 
in the nervous system that correspond to objects, 
or classes of objects; that there is a “dog” neuron 
somewhere and a “table” neuron somewhere else, 
These would be essentially what Konorski (1967) 
suggested as gnostic units. But there may like- 
wise be unitary processes, even in the case of the 
lower animals, that are the precursors of relational 
words like inside, before, give, and so on. Rela- 
tions, like objects, may be represented in digital 
terms as in fact they are in language. 

There are many psychological functions, however, 
that give every indication of entailing analogue 
representation, that is, representation in which re- 
lations are represented by relations. To take an 
example that is by no means the most obvious: 
People seem to represent numbers in an analogue 
fashion. Moyer and Landauer (1967) found that 
if a subject was asked to tell which of two numbers 
was greater, his reaction time was shorter the 
greater the difference between the two numbers. 
This is what you would expect from an analogue 
representation, but it is exactly the opposite of 
what you would expect if, for example, the subject 
were counting from: one number to the other. 
More generally, T think that any psychophysical 
continuum to which metric considerations apply, 
that. is, any continuum that is potentially scalable, 
is essentially an- analogue system, or subsystem. 
The very fact that a subject is able to squeeze a 
hand dynamometer as hard as a light is bright 
(Stevens, Mack, & Stevens, 1960) is exceedingly 
difficult to understand at all, except in terms of 
analogue processes. Some people have tried to 
conceive psychophysical continua, as the axes of a 
huge multidimensional space in which objects may 
be represented as points. I think that in general 
this is the wrong approach. What is more typi- 
cally the case is that the psychological continuum 
functions as a medium for the representation of 
relations—a medium in which relations occur (see 
Attneave & Olson, 1971). 

Perhaps the most important case of all in which 
analogue representation seems to be necessary is 
that of the system for representing physical space 
—the tridimensional space around us. If anything 
seems immediate to us, in our perception of the 
world, it is this space in which objects are located 
and in which we move about. The three dimen- 


One - 


0 physical ics are rel ed. e 
‘quite a unique way. They are isotropic 
me metric applies to all three. You can use 


the width, or to measure in any oblique direction 
you like. Moreover, a yardstick looks just about 
a yard long regardless of its distance away and 


are all represented as having determinate loca- 
tions in this space, and this is true of imagined 
space as well as of perceived space. The animal 
knows where the water hole is. 

Now, it is true that we have linguistic terms for 
spatial relationships: above, behind, in front of, 
inside, outside, and so on. It nevertheless seems 
- exceedingly likely to me that these words refer to 
relations in an analogue model of space. This 
assumption of a tridimensional analogue model of 
physical space has some important theoretical ad- 
vantages. For example, the Gestalt psychologists 


before them argued that in perceiving objects we 
represent them in the simplest way that is consis- 
tent with the constraints of the input, the stimula- 
tion. This is the Gestalt principle of Prügnanz, 
And there is a great deal to recommend it. Several 
years ago, Robert Frost and I (Attneave, 1972; 
Attneave & Frost, 1969) did some experiments, 
and the results were quite consistent with the 
Prügnanz account of space perception. ‘Thus, we 
were led to ask: What does one have to assume 
about the nature of a system that is capable of 
finding a simplest representation? It appeared to 
us that the minimum assumptions involved some 
kind of analogue tridimensional model in which 
objects could be represented either more or less 
simply and in which more complicated representa- 


“ones (ie. by continuous, as opposed to discon- 
tinuous, processes) under the guidance of some 


tive system, 

An arrangement of this sort is suggested in Fig- 
We 2. On the left, we have a tridimensional 
f modeling medium, in which any representation con- 
sistent with the stimulus constraints might be con- 
structed. This representation is described in the 
| Center box in Figure 2, and if it changes from one 
_ Moment to the next, any resulting change in the 


Boro signal into the tridimensional’ system, 
ereby guiding it into a simplest representation as 


© the angle at which it is viewed. Physical entities. 


(e.g, Koffka, 1935) and Ernst Mach (1886/1959) _ 


tions could be smoothly transformed into simple | 


feedback signal from a primarily digital descrip- а 


Complexity of the description is then fed back as. 


yardstick to measure the height of something, or | ~ $ 


E hy Outline of a system for achieving | | 
economical representations. 


-a stable state, This is essentially a hill-climbing 
machine, and. the analogue medium provides a 
smooth terrain, so to spe: for the hill climber 1 
operate on. 

An analogue stage like this also makes a great. 
deal of sense in terms of the identification or cate: 
gorizing of objects, because the descriptive · 
chinery is taking its descriptions, or its. defining 
features of objects, not from the flat picture on thi 
retina but from a model of the tridimension: 
world, It is describing solid objects rather than, 
plane projections of the objects. 

Evidence for the analogue modeling of- phys 
space comes from quite diverse sources. A few 
years ago I became intrigued with an old study b; 
H. H. Corbin (1942) on apparent movement, i 
which he found that the time interval between two 
flashing lights necessary to produce apparent move- - 
ment varies with the distance between the lights 
(as Korte's third law of apparent movement says 
it should) but that the distance in question is not 
the retinal distance, not the visual angle between. 
the lights, so much as their physical separatio 
He dissociated the two by presenting the lights on 
slanting board. Gene Block and I (Attneave & 
Block, 1972) have recently done a series of similar - 
experiments in which we have fairly thoroughly — 
verified this finding. In fact, we found that the . 
time interval necessary for apparent movement { 
varies with the phenomenal or “perceived distance 
between the light stimuli even when this distance i" 
is varied. by purely illusory means, that is, by 
placing the lights at different apparent depths in a 
picture. What this shows, or what we believe 
shows, js that apparent movement must be occur- - 
ring ina н ео representational medium . 
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lowever, the most compelling evidence I know 

ıe existence of a tridimensional modeling me- 

m in the head comes from the work of Roger 

| Shepard and his students. Shepard and Metzler 
i (1971), in a study that many of you know, pre- 
sented the subject with two pictures of tridimen- 
` sional objects and asked: “Can one of these be 
~ rotated into the other? Are they the same except 
- for orientation?" In the case of positive responses, 
that is, when one could be rotated into the other, 

the reaction time turned out to be a very precise 
linear function of the angular difference between 

e objects. Furthermore, it made no difference 


е from one aspect to another, the representa- 

tion of the object is in fact going through all of 

“the intermediate aspects іп a continuous manner. 

. have no idea how anybody could possibly ac- 

count for these results without postulating an ana- 
е representational medium. 


This brings up the business of imagination and 
ages, and I would like to suggest that this tridi- 

~ mensional modeling medium can be used not merely 
5 represent the current input but also to repre- 
sent images that are taken from memory, that is, 
at imaginary scenes can be reconstructed in 
and that the organism can then proceed to 


vicarious manipulation; he can engage in vicarious 
locomotion. He can try out the results of particu- 
forms of behavior before he commits himself to 
hem in practice. This highly developed facility 


г handling spatial information may be used іп. 


ious ways. Consider, for example, the popular- 
of graphs, in psychology and other sciences, in 


TI have just learned that the Japanese psychologist Jiei 
: Ogasawara (1936) did a study of this type that antedated 
Ў - Corbin's by several years. His results were quite consistent 
. witl those mentioned in the text: The apparent movement 
threshold was highly dependent on apparent separation 
when viewing distance was varied with retinal separation 
held constant. Iam grateful to Tadasu Oyama for bringing 
Ogasawara's article to my attention and for providing me 
with a copy and an English summary of it. 
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I tion- 
ships more easily apprehended. Es 
Now, if images in this space can be generated 
from memory, the question immediately arises, In 
what form do they exist in memory? We might 
suppose, of course, that they are stored in an 
imagelike, or picturelike, form. Alternatively, we 
could suppose that they are stored as languagelike 
descriptions, which are reversible in the sense that 
images can be reconstructed from them. Pribram 
(1971) has a third alternative, or perhaps an in- 
between alternative: He believes that images are 
stored in the form of neural holograms of some 
sort. 
more inclined to favor the notion of reversible 
descriptions; In a remarkable article published a 
few years ago, the Dutch psychologist Leeuwen- 
berg (1971) developed a powerful descriptive 
language in terms of which highly complex tridi- 
mensional visual forms can be represented. These 
descriptions are about as economical as they can 
be; that is, they take into account virtually all of 
the internal regularities of the forms being de- 
scribed to eliminate redundancy. Moreover, they 
are reversible: They can be used as instructions for 
rebuilding the form, Leeuwenberg believes, as I 
do, in the necessity of a tridimensional analogue 
representational medium from which such descrip- 
tions can be taken and into which images can be 

“projected” from descriptions. 

In any case, if we suppose the existence of 
languagelike representational structures, the ele- 
ments of which have a wordlike status, whether in 
memory or in consciousness, we need to consider 
how and where these structures get their meaning. 
How does the nervous system understand its own 
language? - One place to look for the meaning 
would certainly seem to be in the imagery that the 
description can generate. In other words, what 
has the function of a logogen, looked at one way, 
may also have the function of an iconogen, looked 
at the other. But there is another aspect of mean- 
ing that I think is even more essential. I can 
imagine going for a walk and encountering a dog, 
or a bird, or a wildcat in the woods, but how the 
scenario progresses beyond that point is highly 
dependent on which one of the three I imagine 
meeting. The rules of the game are by no means 
the same for dogs, wildcats, and birds; the SRS 
linkages that are plausible are extremely different 


This is a very real possibility, but I am - - 


ifying anything is in order t е 
les by which it interacts with other 
F< more particularly, with us. We may be able to 
A | suppose that the rules of geometry, and perhaps 
ven some very simple principles of causation, are 
embedded in the spatial representational medium, 
but a great many other rules are certainly de- 
pendent on what it is that is represented in that 
medium. 

However, these two aspects of meaning that I 
have just suggested—that is, connection with im- 
agery on the one hand, and access to rules on the 
other—are not as distinctly different as they may 
-seem at first. I am thinking particularly of de- 


look at some chess position from a real game for 
five seconds and afterwards reconstruct it per- 
fectly. It becomes quite evident from their re- 
ports that they are not just assigning particular 


pieces to particular squares on the board, but 


rather remembering functional relationships be- 
tween pieces—what piece is threatening another, 
© what piece is guarding another piece against а 
threat, and so on. In other words, the rules of 
the game turn out to be quite essential to the way 
the position is remembered and reconstructed. 

It should be obvious at this point that I do not 
have a beautiful, elegant, comprehensive answer to 
the question that I posed in the title of this presen- 
tation. But let me leave you with this suggestion. 
Let me ask you to imagine—use your spatial rep- 
resentational system to imagine—a 2 X2 table. 
On one axis put “digital, languagelike processes” 
versus "analogue, maplike processes," and on the 
other axis put “consciousness” versus “memory.” 
Now, if we can ever figure out what belongs in 
each of these four cells, and how each of the four 
is related to the other three, then I think we shall 
possibly know what knowing is. 
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hin the last two decades, methodological and 
retical controversies in the area of hypnosis 
arch have gradually consolidated into two al- 
itive paradigms (Chaves, 1968; Spanos, 1970; 


V ewpoint, assumes that the hypothetical construct 
ypnotic state or trance state is a useful conceptual 
00] for organizing the available data and for gen- 
erating fruitful research in this area. The alterna- 
ive paradigm, which we shall call the nonstate 
NE point, rejects this assumption and argues that 
the data can be more parsimoniously conceptualized 
in terms of constructs that are already an integral 
"part of contemporary social psychology. 

rch generated by each of these alterna- 
ive paradigms has spawned a number of useful 
pments. A wealth of new information has 
b compiled concerning the antecedents and cor- 
response to hypnotic suggestions (Fromm 
972; Gordon, 1967; Moss, 1965).? Also, 


\ оп this article was supported by Research Grant 
1294 to T. X. Barber from the National Institute of 
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A ? Although hypnotic behavior is multifaceted (Barber & 
© ley, 1969b), its most important and most thoroughly 
of component consists of responses to “hypnotic sug- 
ions.” Hypnotic suggestions can be subdivided into 
sets: (a) suggestions that constitute the “hypnotic in- 
n procedure" (typically consisting of repeated sug- 
ns that the subject is becoming relaxed, drowsy, 
leepy, and is entering a hypnotic state) and (b) sugges- 
ons that typically are given after the hypnotic induction 
dure, such as suggestions for hand levitation, arm 


size at the outset that theories 
| of hypnosis have bee primarily theories of responsiveness 
to suggestions; that is, they have been concerned primarily 

explaining responsiveness to the two sets of hypnotic 
iggestions described above. , 
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new methods have been developed for studying the 
hypnotic subject’s experiences, and numerous theo- 
retical issues have been recast in operational terms 
and, thereby, have been brought into sharper focus 
(Coe, 1973). 

Inevitably, the proponents of a particular scien- 
tific paradigm tend to stress the differences rather 
than the similarities between their conceptualization 
and the alternative point of view. The tendency 
of investigators to maximize such differences is 
understandable. Furthermore, it appears to be use- 
ful. It forces the investigator to search for and 
continually examine implicit assumptions under- 
lying his own paradigm and the rival paradigm that 
might otherwise remain unrecognized. Unfortu- 
nately, the tendency to stress differences rather 
than similarities between paradigms may also 
engender a number of negative consequences. 
First, it may lead investigators into self-righteous 
polemics which are of little value in advancing 
knowledge. Second, and more important, it may 
obscure significant areas of agreement between 
proponents of alternative paradigms and thereby 
foster a distorted view of the research area as a 
whole. 

We believe that the theoretical controversies in 
this area have overshadowed a significant degree 
of agreement concerning the factors that mediate 
response to hypnotic suggestions. More specifi- 
cally, we believe that major theoreticians in the 
area of hypnosis, regardless of paradigm affiliation, 


. are converging on the conclusion that responding 


to suggestions involves at least two interrelated 
factors. The first can be conceptualized as a 
willingness on the part of the subject to cooperate 
with the experimenter in fulfilling the aims of the 
suggestions. The second can be described as a 
shift in cognitive orientation from an objective or 
pragmatic perspective to one of involvement in 
suggestion-related imaginings. The construct in- 
volvement in suggestion-related imaginings encom- 
Passes at least two simultaneously occurring cogni- 


processes: 
ings that are consistent with the ai 


js inconsistent with the aims of the suggestions. 

These two cognitive processes are not separate or 

independent; instead, they are two sides of one 

unitary psychological process, An individual can- 
not sustain and elaborate a pattern of imaginings 

while also focusing on information that contradicts 
his imaginings. On the contrary, the process of 
sustaining imaginings necessarily implies the com- 
plementary process of ignoring or disregarding in- 
consistent and irrelevant information. 

In this article we shall examine the theoretical 
formulations proffered by major proponents of the 
two alternative paradigms with an eye toward 
delineating the areas of conceptual agreement. We 
shall also examine the empirical evidence to see 
whether it supports these areas of agreement. 


Willingness to Cooperate in Fulfilling 
the Aims of the Suggestions 


This section is divided into two parts. The first 
part shows that major investigators in this area, 
tegardless of their paradigm affiliation, appear to 
be in basic agreement concerning the importance of 
the subject's motivations and attitudes in determin- 
ing response to hypnotic suggestions. The second 
part of the section. summarizes the empirical evi- 
dence that relates to this point. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATIONS 


It appears that major investigators, regardless of 
theoretical orientation, agree that hypnotic behavior 
15 motivated or goal directed and that the good 
hypnotic subject is an individual who construes the 
hypnotic situation as one in which he is willing to 
Cooperate in fulfilling the aims of the suggestions. 
This point was made succinctly by White (1941), 
Who contended that hypnotic behavior involves 
Meaningful, goal-directed striving, its most general 
Boal being to behave like a hypnotized person as 
_ this is continuously defined by the operator and un- 
Б derstood by the subject [p. 503].” Along similar 
L. lines, Gill and Brenman (1959) asserted that the 
hypnotist is successful only when he converts the 
E Subject "into a person whose major overt character- 
i Istic is his willingness, indeed his eagerness, to see, 


tist р. 10]." 


suggestions and (b) disregarding informal that 


_ the notion of archaic involvement has much in com- 


individual differences in hypnotic performance | 


hear, think, and is told to by the hypno- 
‚ and do what he is told to by the Ces alat. i if despite авнаа Й 


masochistic and erotic needs (Ferenczi, 1 
Freud, 1953; Kubie & Margolin, 1944; Schilde 
1956). For example, Ferenczi (1950) suggested 
that the motivating force behind hypnotic perform- 
ance stemmed from the reactivation of the 
Oedipus complex, with the hypnotist and subject 
standing in a parent-child relationship to one 
another. More recently, Shor (1962, 1970) ad- _ 
vanced a related thesis. He suggested that hyp- 
notic responding involves three separate psycho- 
logical processes. One of these, which he labeled 
depth of archaic involvement, derives from the 
tense needs of some subjects to cooperate with and 
please the hypnotist. As Shor (1962) pointed out, 


zi 


mon with psychoanalytic formulations of hypnosis. 
that attribute the motivational basis of hypnotic 
performance to a “transference” relationship whi 
purportedly develops between the hypnotist and tl 
subject (cf. Gill & Brenman, 1959). 2 

Investigators who do not accept psychoanalyti 
theories have also emphasized the importance of 
motivation in hypnotic performance, but they differ 
from the psychoanalytic writers in that they stress 
the situational sources of the subjects motivati 
Both state theorists (Orne, 1959, 1966; Pattie, 
1956) and nonstate theorists (Barber, 1961; 
Meeker & Barber, 1971; Sarbin & Coe, 1972) have — 
noted the strong social demands for conformity 
inherent in the hypnotic situation. Sarbin and Co 
(1972) indicated that the degree to which the sub- 
ject enacts hypnotic behavior will, in part, be de- - 
termined by his expectations of what the hypnotic 


is +. 
vational construct referring to the degree to which 
the subject views the components of the hypnotic | 
role as congruent with and acceptable to his con- - 
ception of himself. Barber (1969, 19702) has 
stressed heavily the role of motivational variables 
in hypnotic performance and has presented an ex 
tensive series of experimental studies indicating tha! 


due, in part, to differences among subjects in th 
attitudes, motivations, and expectancies toward 
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rate in carrying out the aims of the suggestions 
important precondition for hypnotic perform- 
` Let us now summarize the empirical re- 

ch that supports thís generalization. 


IRICAL. DATA 


Аз we pointed out earlier in this article, psycho- 
tically based formulations of hypnosis usually 
‘the importance of long-standing, transsitua- 
need dispositions as the motivating force 
“behind ‘hypnotic responsiveness, This line of 
thought has led numerous investigators to search 
- for correlations between responsiveness to hypnotic 
Suggestions (hypnotic suggestibility) and general- 
d motivational dispositions such as dependency, 
masochistic needs, need for affiliation, and the like. 
"This research, which has been reviewed elsewhere 
barber, 1964), has yielded either negative or in- 
onsistent results, The available data fail to sup- 
t the notion of a relationship between hypnotic 
L bility and generalized, transsituational moti- 
-vational dispositions, 
` Attempts to relate situational-specific attitudes 
d motives to hypnotic suggestibility have attained 
A greater degree of success. Investigators who 
differ in theoretical persuasion have consistently re- 
ported that positive attitudes or motivations toward 
hypnotic situation are correlated with hypnotic 
bility (Andersen, 1963; Barber & Calverley, 
; Coe, 1964; Coe & Sarbin, 1966; Diamond, 
, Lenney, Steadman, & Talone, 1972; J. R. 
. Hilgard, 1970; London, Cooper, & Johnson, 1962; 
“Melei & Hilgard, 1964; Shor, Orne, & O'Connell 
- 1966).* 
.. Studies that experimentally manipulated the sub- 
jects” attitudes and motives toward responding to 
à achieved results that are congruent with 


an 


Similar findings have also been obtained with respect to 
cts’ expectations concerning their hypnotic perform- 
who expect to respond well to hypnotic 


exhibit higher lev. М responsi 
ео ¢ els of n veness than 
pee who do not 
n, 1965; Gregory 
gard, 1964; Shor, 1971; 
our viewpoint, expectan- 
hypnotic responsiveness, 
by state and nonstate 


series of studies summarized by Barber (1969, 
1970a) indicated that subjects given brief instruc. 
tions aimed at enhancing their motivation to per- 
form well exhibit a level of suggestibility that is 
(a) higher than that achieved by control subjects 
(who are not given motivational instructions) and 
(6) about as high as the level achieved by subjects 
who have been exposed to a standardized hypnotic 
induction procedure that focuses on repeated sug. 
gestions of relaxation, drowsiness, and sleep. 
Several studies (Barber & Calverley, 1964a, 1964b; 
Cronin, Spanos, & Barber, 1971; Diamond, 1972; 
Kinney, 1969; Spanos & McPeake, 1973b) have 
also shown that the inculcation of positive attitudes 
and motivations can enhance hypnotic suggesti- 
bility, while the inculcation of negative attitudes 
and motivations can adversely affect suggestibility, 

Taken together, the studies cited above indicate 
that subjects who view hypnosis as positive and 
worthwhile and who look forward to participating - 
and cooperating are more likely to respond to hyp- 
notic suggestions than Subjects who view the hyp- 
notic situation from a negative perspective, How- 
ever, these studies also indicate that a substantial 
proportion of subjects with positive attitudes and a 
willingness to cooperate do not exhibit high levels 
of hypnotic suggestibility, These empirical results 
support a generalization that cuts across the state 
versus nonstate paradigms: A willingness to co- 
operate constitutes an important but not sufficient 
condition for hypnotic performance. 


Involvement in Suggestion-Related 
Imagining 


All theorists appear to agree that extramotivational 
factors need to be postulated in order to attain a 
comprehensive account of hypnotic performance. 
White (1941), for example, argued that hypnotic 
behavior will be manifested only when goal-directed 
strivings occur in the context of other psychological 
Processes which he subsumed under the rubric of 
an altered state of consciousness. Gill and Brenman 
(1959) indicated that the subject’s willingness to 
Cooperate merely sets the stage for the occurrence 
of other psychological processes which they con- 
ceptualized in terms of the development of a re- 
gressed, quasi-stable ego subsystem that mediates 
hypnotic performance. Orne (1959, 1966, 1971) 
emphasized that a high level of motivation by itself 
cannot account for the subjective aspects of hyp- 
notic performance. As pointed out above, Shor 


appropr va 
one of three factors that are necessary fo 
photic performance. 
The nonstate theorists have also rejected a purely 
motivational theory, Sarbin and Coe (1972) 
"stressed that hypnotic performance requires a set 
of imaginative skills within an appropriate motiva- 
tional context. Similarly, Barber (1970b) and 
Barber, Spanos, and Chaves (in press) presented 

_ data indicating that, in addition to possessing posi- 
tive motivations, attitudes, and expectancies, good 
hypnotic subjects think and imagine with those 
things that are suggested and, in fact, become 
"involved" in imagining. 


1970) argued! that 


i The extramotivational factors have been vari- 
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ously conceptualized as £rance, altered state of con- 
sciousness, regressed ego subsystem, role-relevant 
skills, thinking and imagining with the suggestions, 
and imaginative involvement, These varied con- 
ceptualizations have been defined and operationally 
delineated with different degrees of precision. How- 
ever, all of these formulations share in the belief 
that constructs other than positive motivation or 
cooperation must be employed if hypnotic behavior 
is to be explained. 

A very important consideration here is that, de- 
spite the use of different terminologies, there 
appears to be substantial agreement among theo- 
rists concerning the nature of the extramotivational 
factors that mediate hypnotic behavior. Both state 
and nonstate theorists appear to be converging on 
the conclusion that responsiveness to hypnotic sug- 
gestions involves a shift in set or orientation away 
from the pragmatic one that governs our everyday 
transactions to one that involves imagining. This 
shift in orientation appears to involve at least two 
interrelated components: (а) a tendency to carry 
Out and also to elaborate imaginings consistent with 
the suggestions that are administered, together with 
(0) a tendency to simultaneously ignore or rein- 
terpret information that contradicts the imaginings. 


We shall first present evidence indicating that both . 


State and nonstate theorists are converging on this 
conclusion, and then we shall summarize the empiri- 
cal work that supports it. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATIONS 


The importance of suggestion-related imaginings 
and the disregarding of contradictory information 


In the theoretical formulations of nonstate theorists. 


ve been recognized and afforded a central position _ 


?bin (1950), for example, viewed the good hyp- - 


rists, he argued that adoption of the hypnotic role | 
involves a shift in perspective from an alert, ob- - 
jective frame of reference to a relatively uncritical — 
acceptance of what the hypnotist says, More re- _ 
cently, Sarbin and Coe (1972) reiterated and ex- — 
panded this position. They contended that, when 
the good hypnotic subject is responding to sugges- 
tions, he is not concerned about evaluating the 
veridicality of the imaginative experiences generated — 
by the suggestions, Instead, the good subject is - 
actively imagining those things that are suggested — 
and such active imagining precludes the possibility — 
of simultaneously focusing on information that is — 
inconsistent with the suggestions. ry 

Sarbin and his associates (Sarbin, 1950; Sarbin _ 
& Coe, 1972; Sarbin & Juhasz, 1970) have been —— 
particularly concerned with delineating the concept. 
of imagining, They have criticized earlier con- 


ized as active, albeit covert, behavioral processes 
more akin to creative play acting or muted rolê 
taking than to a passive “looking at" quasi-objects — 
in a hypothetical mind-space. For these investi. р 
gators, imaginative activity involves a large com- - 
ponent of “as if" behavior. When an individual — 
is imagining, he is, to some extent, acting as if 
certain hypothetical events are, in fact, occurring. 
These investigators have argued that imagining can — 
be usefully conceptualized as falling along а dimen- 
sion of involvement where the degree of involve- 
ment refers to the intensity with which the process 
is carried out. Sarbin and Coe (1972) further 
pointed out that the tendency to become involved 
in imaginings can be conceptualized as a skill or 
ability possessed by individuals to different degrees. 
Successful enactment of the hypnotic role calls for 
one aspect of this skill, namely, the ability to be- 
come involved in imaginings that are generated by 
verbal suggestions. 

Barber and his associates (Barber, 1970b; Barber | 
& DeMoor, 1972; Barber & Ham, 1974; Barber, | 
Spanos, & Chaves, in press) have stressed the role 4 
of “thinking and imagining with the suggestions” Я 
as a mediator of response to suggestions given іп. _ 
hypnotic situations and also in nonhypnotic situa- 
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l He views the subject who is responsive to 
ons as actively imagining the themes that 
suggested while simultaneously failing to attend 
tradictory information. Thus, Barber and 

jor (1972) stated: 
en the suggestibility-enhancing factors have given rise 
positive attitudes, motivations, and expectancies, the 
bject is ready to think with and vividly imagine those 
ings that are suggested. The more a subject thinks with 
idly imagines the suggested effects, the less he tells 
3 himself that the suggested events cannot or will not occur, 
tha! is, the less he covertly contradicts the suggestions. We 
responsiveness to test-suggestions as directly related to 
nking with and vividly imagining those things that are 
suggested and inversely related to thinking against (covertly 

ontradicting) the oases tobe (pp. 123-124]. 

- Barber and his associates (Barber, 1970b; Barber 
1974; Barber, Spanos, & Chaves, in press) 
Ihe concept of thinking and imagining with 
jose > things that are suggested to a wide variety of 
hypnotic behaviors such as suggested age regression, 
llucination, analgesia, and amnesia. This view- 
en further developed by Spanos (1971, 


ed d fantasy. Goal-directed 

} сүт imagining a situation that, if it 
actually occurred, would tend to produce the be- 
avior called for by the suggestion. For example, 
m who was administered an arm levitation 


are either unwilling or unable to become involved 
i ORDERS fantasy. Instead, they continually 


A number of major theorists who adhere to the 
te paradigm E Arnold, Shor, Hilgard, and 


hypnotic behavior. Let us look 
le O of each of these investigators 

n turn. base, Sa 37 
Among earlier sate theorists, Magda Amold 
ff 1946) was the most T in pinpointing the 


mation. For example, she wrote: 


Hypnosis essentially consists in concentrating and therefore 
intensifying the subjects imaginative processes, Directed 
toward one focus, the situation described by the experi- 
menter, the subject will be able to imagine this situation 
much more intensely than he is able to do ordinarily, with- 
out the usual internal and external distractions . , . . If 
the hypnotized subject is told that his arm is stiff and he 
will not be able to bend it, he immediately conceives of 
his arm as being stiff, and no contradictory thought will 
interfere. As long as the arm is imagined as stiff the arm 
feels stiff, and with this feeling comes an actual contraction 
of muscles; thus, as long as this feeling of rigidity lasts, the 
arm really cannot be moved [p. 116]. 

Arnold (1946) also provided a description of the 
processes occurring in the subject who does not 
become hypnotized. Her description emphasized 
the unwillingness or inability of the nonhypnotized 
subject to “lay aside” irrelevant thoughts and to 
allow himself to imagine those things that are sug- 
gested. 

More recent attempts to conceptualize hypnotic 
experiences within the context of the state paradigm 
have been made by Shor (1959, 1962, 1970). In 
his latest theoretical paper, Shor (1970) compared 
the good hypnotic subject to an individual who be- 
comes highly involved in reading a novel. When 
an individual is in hypnosis and also when he is 
absorbed in reading a novel, he employes informa- 
tion from an external source to generate and elabo- 
rate imaginings that temporarily become the main 
focus of his attention. Shor also recognized the im- 
portance of the subject’s ignoring information that 
contradicts his imaginings. He contended that the 
individual’s usual transactions with the environ- 
ment ate guided by a set of rules or implicit 
assumptions about the world that constitute a 
framework for categorizing and interpreting on- 
going experience, This framework, which Shor 
labeled the generalized reality orientation, allows 
the individual to develop a stable, consistent, and 
socially shared picture of reality. Shor went on to 
argue that at various times the generalized reality 
orientation may fade into the background of aware- 
ness and, thereby, become relatively nonfunctional. 
Thus, for Shor, hypnosis is conceptualized as sus- 
tained imaginings that occur at a time when the 
generalized reality orientation has faded into the 
background of awareness. 

The theoretical formulations proffered by Ernest 
R. Hilgard (1965) and Josephine R. Hilgard 
(1970) have much in common with Shor's thinking. 
Two interrelated themes recur throughout the writ- 
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or dis Hilgards and are partic 


that the good hypnotic subject is especially capable 
of carrying out a pattern of fantasy that is initiated 
by some external source such as by a movie, by 
music, or by the hypnotist’s suggestions. The 
second theme is that the good hypnotic subject 
` becomes involved in his imaginative or fantasy pro- 

ductions. One component of involved imagining is 
` inattention to both external information and also 
internal information (i.e., thoughts) that are in- 
consistent with the imaginings. Thus, J. R. Hilgard 
(1970) wrote: 


To the extent that absorption in an activity has resulted 
in attention to it, some selective inattention must also be 
involved. It might be argued, therefore, that a subject who 
is able through imaginative attention to reinstate vivid 
experiences from the past must be setting aside other 
stimuli that claim his attention from the real world about 
him [p. 86]. 


In line with Sarbin (1950), J. R. Hilgard (1970) 
delineated a number of characteristics held in com- 
mon by the good hypnotic subject and the dramatic 
actor. She wrote that in the case of both the dra- 
matic actor and the good hypnotic subject: 


l. There is a temporary departure from reality orienta- 
tion, to the creation of an as if reality, 2. The actor [in 
the same way as the good hypnotic subject] is not merely 
passive but actively receptive to the demands of the role; 
he is involved in it and works at it. ~.. The absorption 
is intense, interest is concentrated and empathic, so that 
emotions are stirred up [p. 53]. 


The above quotation indicates that J. R. Hilgard, 
ina way similar to Shor and the nonstate theorists 
Such as Sarbin and Barber, considers two interre- 
lated cognitive processes—suggestion-related active 
imagining and inattention to information that is in- 
Consistent with the imaginings—to be central to an 
understanding of response to hypnotic suggestions. 
Other state theorists have made reference to these 
two processes but have not spelled out their impli- 
cations for hypnotic responsiveness as precisely as 
' Arnold, Shor, or J. R. Hilgard. White (1941), for 

example, suggested, but did not fully develop, the 
Notion that hypnotic responsiveness involves a shift 

away from the alert frame of reference that the 
individual uses to sustain his conception of reality. 
- According to White, the poor hypnotic subject is 

Unable or unwilling to give up this frame of refer- 

€nce, and, consequently, he is continually engaged 

M contradicting the reality of the suggestions he is 

Elven, 

,. The simultaneous processes of sustained imagin- 

ng and inattention to contradictory information are 


the work of J. R. Hilgard. The first theme Ps 


Kubie, 1972; Kubie & 
Margolin, 1944) indicate that the induction of. 
hypnosis involves a temporary holding in abeyance — 
of the subject’s usual reality orientation, a partial — 
dissolution of the sense of self, and a subsequent _ 
tendency to treat the hypnotist's suggestions as if : 
they were veridical descriptions. Recently, Gill — 
(1972) stated that the notions of regression in the 
service of the ego and development of an ego sub- _ 
system, which he used earlier to explain hypnotic 
behavior (Gill & Brenman, 1959) are consistent | 
with and, in fact, incorporate what J. К. Hilgard — 
(1970) means by involved imagining. LX 
The above discussion indicates that the cognitive — 
processes posited by many of the major nonstate 
and state theorists have much in common. Investi- 
gators operating from both paradigms have stated — 
or implied that subjects respond overtly and ex- 
perientially to suggestions when they engage in 
involved, suggestion-related imagining. Such in- 
volved imagining is present when the subjects 
carry out, sustain, and, at times, elaborate on — 
imaginings that are consistent with the aims of the D: 
suggestions, while concurrently failing to attend — 
to or acknowledge information that contradicts ће i 
suggested effects. T 
Despite the foregoing important commonalities, 
the formulations of nonstate and state theorists 
contain a major difference: The two viewpoints — 
differ in the way they view the relationship be- . 
tween the construct involved suggestion-related — 
imagining and the construct hypnotic state or - 
trance state. The nonstate theorists have rejected — 
the utility of the notion of hypnotic state or trance 
state. For the nonstate investigators such as — 
Sarbin and Barber, involved suggestion-related 
imagining (or its synonyms such as thinking and 
imagining with the themes of the suggestions) — 
functions as an alternative to the traditional trance 
state formulation of hypnotic behavior. These in- 
vestigators have replaced the trance state notion 
with what they believe is a more parsimonious and — 
theoretically useful construct. 3 
The state theorists, on the other hand, usually . 
íail to clarify the relationship between these con- 
structs. It is not always clear from their writings _ 
whether the construct hypnotic state or trance state - 
is (a) a synonym for the construct involved sugges- _ 
tion-related imagining, (5) an antecedent condition 
that must exist before involved imagining can. 


e 
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h other unspecified 
s mbiguities of this kind have made it 
t to interpret the formulations of some of 
State theorists. J, К. Hilgard, for example, has 
clearly stated that individuals who become involved 
_ in imagining outside of the hypnotic situation, such 
as when reading a novel or when listening to music, 
` tend to be good hypnotic subjects, She has strongly 
“implied, but never stated explicitly, that good hyp- 
= notic subjects are those individuals who become 
“involved in their suggestion-related imaginings 
during the hypnotic session. At various points in 
t book she also uses terms such as hypnotized, 
ler hypnosis, and deeper hypnosis when referring 
the psychological processes occurring in good 
- hypnotic subjects. At no point, however, does she 
deal clearly with the relationship between terms 
Such as imaginative involvement and hypnosis or 
hypnotic state, Thus, it is not clear from her 
writings whether the “hypnotized” subject is to be 
considered as an individual who (a) is simply in- 
volved in imaginings that are related to the sug- 
gestions he is given or (b) is involved in his 
imaginings and, in addition, is in a special state 
(hypnosis) the characteristics of which remain un- 
specified, 

— — We believe that many of the problems in this 
area could be overcome if all state theorists, includ- 
_ ing those who have not yet utilized a construct like 
- involved imagining in their formulations, would 
|. attempt to specify clearly what they mean by hyp- 

. otic state or trance and how they see the relation- 
| Ship between this construct and the construct of 
involved imagining. If state theorists mean to say 
that the “hypnotized” subject is involved in his 
imaginings and is also in a special state (hypnosis) 
which has special characteristics that are over and 
above involved imagining, then they should clearly 
specify the nature of these special characteristics. 
-. On the other hand, if state theorists see the con- 
= struct hypnotic state or trance as synonymous with 
- the construct involved imagining, then much con- 
- fusion would be avoided if they simply used the 
.. Construct involved imagining and dropped the con- 

struct hypnotic state or trance which has many mis- 
leading implications that have accumulated during 
the past 200 years, As we have noted elsewhere 
(Barber, 1970b), if the construct hypnotic trance 
is now to be used synonymously with such con- 
Structs as involved imagining, then this 


will change the meaning of the term “hypnotic trance”; 
the term will no longer refer to a Special state basically 


D. 
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nt from ordinary states of conscious 

the construct “hypnotic trance” (or “hypnosis” 
state”) has always referred to some kind of bı 
tive change in the organism and has accreted n 
ciated connotations (including connotations of som 
lism or sleepwalking) attempts to give it a new ‹ 
and new connotations will lead to confusion rather than 
clarity . .. [p. 65]. x 
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We will return to the state and nonstate para- 


digms in the concluding section of this article. 
Before we do so, however, let us summarize thi 
empirical evidence which shows that involvement in 


suggestion-related imagining is closely related to 


hypnotic performance. 


EMPIRICAL DATA 


Attempts to assess the role of involved imagining in — 


hypnotic performance have followed three general 
research approaches, The first approach assesses 
the degree to which individuals become involved 
in their imaginings outside of the hypnotic situa- 
tion, for instance, while reading a novel, and then 
correlates these measures of involvement with hyp- 


notic suggestibility. The second approach com- _ 


pares the responsiveness to suggestions of subjects 
who have been provided with a strategy for becom- 
ing involved in imagining with the responsiveness 
of subjects who have not been provided with such 
a strategy. Finally, the third approach assesses 
the degree of involvement in imagining displayed 
by good and poor subjects when they are exposed _ 
io suggestions. We shall discuss the research 
taining to each of these approaches in turn, 
Nonhypnotic involvements and hypnotic suggesti- 
bility. A number of specific strategies have been 


used to assess the degree of involyement in imagin- ~ 


ings that occur outside of the hypnotic situation, 
These strategies include (a) the use of self-report 


scales that assess the extent to which the subject — 


feels that he becomes involved in such activities as 
daydreaming, watching a movie, reading a novel, 
and the like (As, 1962; Barber & Glass, 1962; 
Shor, Orne, & O'Connell, 1962); (b) semistruc- 
tured interviews aimed at assessing the subject's 
degree of involvement in everyday imaginative 
activities (J. В. Hilgard, 1970); and (c) perform- 
ance measures, such as skill in dramatic acting, 
that are believed to reflect degrees of imaginative — 
involvement (Coe & Sarbin, 1966). With one ex- _ 
ception (Barber & Calverley, 1964c), all studies 


in this area found a positive correlation between . 
these various indexes of imaginative involvement | 
and hypnotic suggestibility (Andersen, 1963; As, _ 


pe 
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. 1971; Barber & Glass, 1962; Coe, 1964; Coe 
` Sarbin, 1966; J. R. Hilgard, 1970; Lee-Ten ; 
_ багып & Lim, 1963; Shor, Orne, & O'Connell, 
11962; Spanos & McPeake, 1973a; Tellegen & 
Atkinson, in press). These positive results are 
especially impréssive when it is kept in mind that 
imaginative involvement is the only “personality 
“measure” that has consistently yielded positive 
correlations with hypnotic suggestibility. 
Provision of strategies for imagining. A number 
of reports (Barber, Spanos, & Chaves, in press; 


T Spanos, 1971, 1973; Spanos & Barber, 1972; 


T Spanos, DeMoor, & Barber, 1973) have pointed out 
that suggestions differ in the degree that they 
specify a pattern of imagining or strategy which 
the subject can use to help him in experiencing the 
suggested effects. Some suggestions are highly ex- 
plicit in specifying a helpful imaginary situation 
whereas others simply indicate the subjective effects 
to be experienced without providing a strategy that 
can help to produce them. For instance, sugges- 
tions of anesthesia of a hand that instruct the sub- 
ject to imagine Novocain being injected into the 
hand provide an imaginative strategy for experi- 
encing anesthesia, whereas suggestions that simply 
state that the hand is becoming insensitive do not 
provide a strategy. A number of studies have either 
assessed or manipulated the extent to which a 
Strategy for imagining is provided by various types 
of suggestions, for example, suggestions for arm 
levitation, analgesia, catalepsy, and hallucination 
(Barber & Calverley, 1969a; Barber & Hahn, 1962; 
Chaves & Barber, in press; Coe, Allan, Krug, & 
Wurzmann, 1972; Evans & Paul, 1970; Johnson, 
1973; Spanos & Barber, 1972; Spanos, Barber, & 
Lang, in press). The results of these studies can 
be summarized as follows: Suggestions that provide 
the subject with an explicit strategy for imagining— 
that ask him to direct his imagining along specific 
channels that are congruent with the aims of the 
Suggestions—are more likely to be experienced than 
Suggestions that do not provide such a strategy. 

The findings of another series of studies (Comins, 
Fullam, & Barber, 1973; Diamond, 1972; Sachs, 
1969, 1971; Sachs & Anderson, 1967) indicate 
that Suggestibility can be enhanced by training sub- 
Jects to become involved in suggestion-related 
imaginings. The training procedures included (a) 
teaching subjects through the use of modeling pro- 
cedures and direct instructions to carry out imagi- 
nings consistent with the subjective experiences 


965; 


Sory input from the focus of their attention, 
example, Diamond (1972) assessed the effects o 4 
having prospective hypnotic subjects watch a model _ 
undergo hypnosis. He found that the best results . 
were obtained when the model not only performed _ 
the overt behaviors that were suggested but also 
-described in detail how and what he was imagining — 
while he was responding to the suggestions, Р 
Imaginative involvement while responding to sug- —— 
gestions. A series of recent studies assessed the . 
relation between the degree of imaginative involye- 
ment generated by a suggestion and the extent to 
which the suggested effects were experienced. — — 
Spanos (1971) presented data. indicating the su 43 
jects who failed suggestions for arm levitation, limb 3 
rigidity, selective amnesia, etc., were unable to sus. 
tain involvement in goal-directed imagining. П 
a related study (Spanos, 1973), positive corre 
_tions were obtained between the extent that the 
subjects reported involvement in their suggestion- 
related imaginings and (a) the likelihood that they 
would pass the suggestion, (b) the extent that they 
experienced their response to the suggestion as 
occurring involuntarily, (c) the extent that their 3 
imaginings were experienced as real events, and 
(d) the likelihood that they would respond suc- 
cessfully to more difficult suggestions, ٥ 
Congruent findings have been reported by Spanos, 
Ham, and Barber (1973). These investigators 
administered a suggestion for visual hallucination 
to 74 subjects who had been exposed either to task 
motivational instructions or to a hypnotic induc- Ф: 
tion procedure. The one task-motivated subject . 
and the two hypnotic subjects who stated that they — 
saw the suggested object and that they believed, for ОЗ 
a few moments, that it was real, also reported sus- .. > 
tained imagining with a concomitant failure о 
attend to contradictory information. ы 
Tn brief, studies assessing individual differences 
in imaginative involvement generated by test sug- 
gestions have consistently found a positive rela- . 
tionship between the degree of such involvement 
and responsiveness to suggestions. Of course, it 
is important to keep in mind that these studies are 
primarily correlational in nature, and, therefore, 
causal relationships cannot be justifiably inferred 
from their results. Nonetheless, the results are - 
consistent with the hypothesis that responsiveness — 
to suggestions is, in part, a function of degree of — 
involvement in suggestion-related imaginings, 
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‘following generalizations: (а) The sub- 
j willingness to cooperate in carrying out the 
aims of the suggestions is an important but not a 
ient condition for a high level of hypnotic 
esponsiveness, (5) Subjects respond overtly and 
experientially to suggestions when they become in- 
lved in imaginings that are consistent with the 
5 of the suggestions. These generalizations were 
shown to be supported by empirical studies carried 
t by. investigators differing in theoretical orienta- 
io; At this point it is appropriate to consider the 
ramifications of the aforementioned theoretical con- 
vergence for the state versus nonstate controversy 
in hypnosis research. 
istorically, the notion of a hypnotic state or 
leveloped on the basis of several superficial 
а misleading similarities between. the behavior 


elf, Eom the term: i damp as applied 
+ ко the deeply hypnotized person [p. 71]." The 

quasi-physiological notion of hypnotic state or 
| gained theoretical ascendancy at a time when 
ly psychological theories were too primitive to 
un the complexities of hypnotic behavior, 


the wonderous “feats” attributed to mesmerized 
subjects. 
| The nonstate view of hypnotic behavior grew 
he adually out of a movement aimed at curtailing 
excessive claims made by some state theorists. 
oint became associated first with the 
í that hypnotic behaviors did not involve 
highly nusual or transcendent phenomena and, 
notion that it was unnecessary and 
© misleading. to posit a special or qualitatively differ- 
.. ent state in order to explain the experiences of the 
| , good hypnotic subject. 
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le Кыт between state and nonstate theo- | 


rists concerning the characteristics and limits of 


hypnotic behavior. For example, no contemporary й 
theorist in hypnosis research argues for the exis- | 
tence of a unique relationship between hypnotic 
phenomena and sleep (Evans, 1972). Many pres- 
ent-day state theorists (e.g., Orne, 1971, 1972; 
E. R. Hilgard, 1965) are almost as critical of 
exaggerated claims concerning transcendent hyp- 
notic phenomena as are nonstate theorists (e.g. 
Barber, 1969, 1970a; Barber & Ham, 1974; Sarbin 
& Coe, 1972; Sarbin & Slagle, 1972). Also, all 
contemporary nonstate theorists agree with state 
theorists that hypnotic phenomena involve genüine 
changes in the subject's experience that cannot be 
explained away in terms of faking or sham behavior 
(Barber, 1970b; Sarbin & Coe, 1972; Spanos, 1971, 
1973; Spanos, Ham, & Barber, 1973). As we have 
seen in this article, there are state and nonstate 
theorists who seem to be converging in their con- 
ceptualizations of the cognitive processes that medi- 
ate hypnotic performance. These similarities lead 
to the following question: What are the important 
differences at the present time between state and 
nonstate theorists? We believe that the differences 
that now exist are primarily differences in approach _ 
to the subject matter and in the kinds of research | 
questions that are pursued. 

The construct trance or hypnotic state, despite its 
inherent vagueness and lack of amenability to oper- 
ational definition, continues to dominate state con- 
ceptualizations of hypnosis. This construct seems 
to refer to a state that differs, not simply quanti- 
tatively, but in some basic, qualitative way, from 
waking states and from states of sleep. As Bowers 
(1966) noted, “Most [present-day] investigators 
interested in hypnosis believe that there is an 
hypnotic state which fundamentally differs from 
the waking state [p. 42].” This belief makes it 
much more likely that it will be state theorists who 
will conduct studies aimed at establishing a physio- 
logical basis for the hypothesized fundamental al- 
teration. The state theorists are also more likely . 
than the nonstate theorists to pursue research that 
might indicate that hypnotic performance involves, | 
unique or highly unusual changes in perceptual 
functioning or in cognitive functioning, such as 
trance logic (Orne, 1959). Although studies of this 
type have generally produced negative or incon- 
clusive findings (Barber, 1969, 1970a, 1973; Barber 
& Ham, 1974; Hilgard, 1972; Johnson, 1972; | 
Johnson, Maher, & Barber, 1972; Sarbin & Slagle. 


: 


- vocative results (Graham, 1969). 
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1972), they have on occasion 


On the other hand, the guiding assumption 


* the nonstate theorists—that the good hypnotic 


subject is not fundamentally different from the 
normal individual who is cooperating in a social 
situation in which he is asked to experience sug- 
gested effects—will lead these investigators to con- 
tinue their studies of situational and social-psy- 
chological antecedents of hypnotic performance. 
The nonstate, investigators may be expected to 
probe further into the effects of such variables as 
"how the situation is defined to the subject, what 


“attempts are made to remove fears and misconcep- 
“tion, and how the suggestions are worded (Barber 


& DeMoor, 1972; Spanos, 1973). The basic 
assumption of the nonstate theorists will also con- 
tinue to influence their conceptualization of hyp- 


notic performance as a set of socially influenced ! 


cognitive skills or abilities, However, despite these 
differences in the research proclivities of state and 
nonstate investigators, theoretical convergences of 
the type outlined in this article indicate that a good 
deal of the future research carried. out by pro- 
„ponents of both paradigms will dovetail in focusing 
on the role of imaginative processes in hypnotic 
performance. 

The sympathies of the present authors are, of 
course, associated with the nonstate paradigm. We 
believe that this approach offers the most useful 
way of conceptualizing hypnotic phenomena. 
Nonetheless, there is a great deal about hypnotic 
phenomena that remains to be learned. Diversified 
theoretical and methodological approaches in this 
area can help to generate research that will eventu- 
ally lead to a more comprehensive understanding. 
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A recent development in testing involves the design 
and construction of criterion-referenced tests. Cri- 
| terion-rejerenced tests are designed “to yield mea- 
nents that are directly interpretable in terms 

of specified performance standards [Glaser & 
— Міко, 1971, p. 653]." Traditionally developed 
7 tests, that is, those designed to measure a person in 
I relation. to a normative group, have been labeled 
pedes lests (see Popham, 1971). The 
between the new criterion-referenced 
and the traditional norm-referenced test is im- 
ant, However, the distinction is also mislead- 
Tt suggests that a newly developed test must 
: norm referenced or criterion referenced i in 


еа ЕНЕ аве test. may be referenced 
mes group, and a norm-referenced test, 
criterion. 


Movement in testing but there is a sub- 
em as well. The problem revolves 
measurement of individual differences 


ment in Psychology started with the Darwinian 
гоп differences. among individuals, and all 
cal work behind test scores has attempted 
to conceptualize differences in abilities or traits 
` [p.446]." McClelland (1973) argued, quite prop- 
erly, that schools should be testing for competence 
rather than for ability. In other words, schools 
should use criterion-referenced tests rather than 
по! m-referenced tests. McClelland appears to have 
pens schools, however, when he said 
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that “tests should be designed to reflect changes in 
what the individual has learned [p. 8]." Not every 
test should be designed to maximize sensitivity to 
growth in experience or knowledge. Some tests 
should measure individual differences in aptitude 
for growth. 

The thrust of the present article is that there is 
room for both those tests that focus on stable be- 
tween-individual differences and those that measure 
progressive within-individual gains. Each of these 
focuses can be considered a separate dimension of 
all tests. All tests, to a certain extent, reflect both 
between-individual differences and within-individual 
growth, Because of their design and development, 
however, most tests will do a better job in one area 
than theother. + 

The tests that have focused on measuring be- 
tween-individual differences have been called psy- 
chometric tests. Therefore, this dimension of tests 
will be called the psychometric dimension. A test 
may be evaluated in terms of its psychometric 
properties, that is, the extent to which it reflects 
the stable between-individual differences that tradi- 
tionally have been of primary interest to psycho- 
logical testing. The other dimension of tests will 
be called the edumetric dimension (see Carver, 
1972, 1973). A test may be evaluated in terms of 
its edumetric properties, that is, the extent to which 
it reflects the within-individual growth that tradi- 
tionally has been of primary interest to educational 
testing, Teacher-made tests, for example, usually 
focus more on the edumetric dimension rather than 
on the psychometric dimension. 

A failure to keep the psychometric and edumetric 
dimensions conceptually separate has resulted in a 
certain amount of confusion when evaluating tests. 
For example, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion’s (1966) Standards for Educational and Psy- 
chological Tests and Manuals states that “reports 
of reliability studies should ordinarily be expressed 
in the test manual in terms of variances for error 
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"components (or their square roots) 
` errors of measurement, or product-moment re- 
liability coefficients [p. 29].” This focus on vari- 


ances and correlation coefficients is of high relevance - 


to the psychometric properties of a test but is com- 
pletely irrelevant to the edumetric properties of a 
test. A test may be perfectly reliable from an 
edumetric standpoint while at the same time it is 
perfectly unreliable from a psychometric standpoint. 
The Standards does not make this kind of discrimi- 
nation, however, but reflects a tendency to evaluate 
all tests from a psychometric standpoint. There is 
little recognition of the fact that it is quite possible 
for a test to be extremely good from the edumetric 
standpoint and extremely bad from the psycho- 
metric standpoint. 

The remainder of this article is concerned with 
how to evaluate a test along both the psychometric 
and edumetric dimensions. 


Purpose 


PSYCHOMETRIC 


If the primary purpose of a test is to measure in- 
dividual differences, for example, a general aptitude, 
ability, or trait, then the test should be primarily 
evaluated using psychometric principles. However, 
the test may be evaluated from an edumetric stand- 
point as well. 


EDUMETRIC 


When the primary purpose of the test is to measure 
the gain or growth of individuals, for example, the 
Measurement of knowledge, skill, or achievement, 
the test should be primarily evaluated using edu- 
metric principles. The test may also be раша 
from a psychometric standpoint. 


EXAMPLE 


The primary purpose of a mathematics aptitude 
test may be to reflect stable between-individual dif- 
ferences that are useful for predicting achievement 
in a variety of mathematical tasks. The purpose 
of this type of test might be to predict, for example, 
the relative length of time required for eighth 
graders to learn how to calculate the square root 
of any number. The primary purpose of this test 
Would be psychometric. However, if a test were 
developed for determining whether an individual 


Item Selection 


PSYCHOMETRIC 


The most efficient item from a psychometric stand- 
point is one with a passing proportion of .50 (i.e, 
Ф = .50). Items that all students answer correctly — 
or items that no students answer correctly are dis- 
carded or revised. The psychometric efficiency of — 
a test is maximized when № = .50 because at that А 
point the variance in test scores is largest. Small - 
variances automatically lower psychometric relia- 
bility and validity estimates. Another way to select 
good items from a psychometric standpoint is to 
use item-test correlations, By correlating scores 
on each item of a test with the total test score, the — 
items with the highest correlations are selected 
because they are the best items for discriminating 
among individuals. Those items that everyone 
tends to get right or everyone tends to get wrong —— 
will automatically have low item-test correlations. 3 
and will therefore be discarded. ME. 
К 
Pe, 
EDUMETRIC 


The most efficient item from an edumetric pe 
point is one that is maximally sensitive to growth 

or gain. The best edumetric item is one that shows 2 
the most increase in proportion passing from a pre- 

to a posttreatment condition, One way to select F 
the best edumetric type of items is to administer — | 
them in a setting in which the items should reflect — 
change or growth and then select the items that — 
reflect the most gain, The best edumetric items ` 
would have р values approaching .00 prior to the ~ 
treatment condition and р values approaching 1.00 k 
subsequent to the treatment condition. 


^ 
EXAMPLE 


The mathematics aptitude test, mentioned earlier, 
might be developed by administering a set of items 
to a group of eighth-grade students and eliminating 
those items that almost all students answer either 
correctly or incorrectly. The square-root test might — 
be developed by administering a set of items to one — 
group of students who had never received square- — 


À 


root instruction and to another group of students 


» 


who had received such instruction, Those items. 
that show little gain would be discarded. 
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fe MEE тас 


Kdemetrlc rellability is alo concerted with om. 
shteecy, but ent with consistency in dix riminating 
between individual. Edumetric reliability i» com 
corned elih сомймсесу of gain or growth aithis 
БМ ал reflected by tbe test. One pow! may 
te etleate the tellability of an edumetric ted 
woskd be to administer alternate forms of ihe test 
in beth pre amd posttreatment condition: The 
comtancy of the gala or change scores betucen 
forms would provide a guod estimate of reliability, 
Another way to eptlenate edumetric reliability would - 
be to acheinister alternate forms uader equal treat- 
covet conditions amd thea determine the deeree to 
which individual notes are the same on both lorma. 
(а ls lmpariani 10 recognlae that edumetric re 
Lahility la aut dependent on variances la te snnm 
аз із peyvdemetrie reliability. Perhaps (his арест 
of the derence between. the quychomeu sad 
сее Фатіма ol iest evaluation lı mod 
вите. Да mentioned earlier, а tet may b 
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ood ot (he tame time he perfectly anreliable (om а 
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vidasi em tee ortalam, while an edumetric tet ln 
otuicered to be reliable if it makes the same tie 
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хеме, 


‘Ther mathematics aptitude test mashg be comódernd 
estemely катеа И sh individual in s clam 
табе the samme wetre om the Lent because the test 
shahd be evabupted primarily from а prye т 
пандро. Mewerer, the sepsate-ront test miy be 
exttemely solisble if al tetividesls im a chius cube 
е овое nostr beses the pastefill Irit: 


| 


Score Interpretation 


YCHOMETRIC 


Kat corm on а test are usually not 
porshbometrically because score itself means 
ime unless it ds compared to an average 
fiber by а deviation from a mean or by the per- 
Ventile of à normative group, Thus, psychometric 
Wowws may be s scores, Т scores, stanines, pete 
Gentiles, or any variation of these types of scores, 
Paychometric scores are developed to provide com. 
prions between individuals. 


EbUwETKEKC 


Raw scores on a test may be Interpreted edumetri- 
tally. The edumetric score has meaning in rela- 
tionship to a criterion, objective, or scale that ls 
Independent of individual differences. Edumetric 
Wares may also be converted into 

Kares to provide additional meaning. For example, 
le edumetric score may be converted into а por 
Ventile using a norm table to provide an estimate 
Ө! the number of people İn a normative group who 
wired below this particular edumetric score under 
Wmilar circumstances. 


aurte 


The nw score on a mathematics aptitude test 
Wally would mot be interpreted unless it was com: 


M be evalusted is the Sequential Tests of 
toma! Progress (STEP) Reading Test published in 
1957 by the Educational Testing Service. tent 
эз chosen because it has been widely used (eg. 


of 
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The edumetric dimension was wot haroni oa іа the 


item selection procis. Instead, It was stated that 
the goa! was a test with a modal lum Феу of 
ALS correct. The 615 ovre value и really the 
standard р = 50 when a correction 


| 


TUR 
р 
и 
{ИЦ 


i 
{ 


At the time that the test was published, there was 
no validity data collected. It was stated, however, 
fhat the publisher expected to conduct validity 

udies, relating test scores to suitable criterion 
measures, This suggests that validity would be 
estimated in the traditional psychometric manner. 
` There is no hint that a validity evaluation would 
‘regard the degree to which the test reflected gain 
or growth, in spite of the fact that the main purpose 
appears to be edumetric. 


à 


X c 
Only the psychometric type of reliability was esti- 


mated; that is, Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability 
efficients were reported. The KR-20 is useful 


uses on item variances. If item variances ap- 
proach zero, the psychometric reliability of the test 
e proaches zero. The standard error of measure- 
ment was given, but this reliability estimate is also 
te ‘the psychometric variety. If the test were to be 

evaluated from an edumetric standpoint, it would 
elp if there were an estimate of the degree to 
which the same score on the test could be expected 
to be made by the same individual under similar 
circumstances. For example, the average difference 
etween scores on Form A and Form B could be 
en. It was impossible to estimate the edumetric 
liability of this test in the above manner because 
oth forms of the test were never given to the same 
ndividuals. The data suggest that the test is psy- 
hometrically reliable. Its degree of edumetric re- 


he test manual stresses that raw scores are never 
terpreted. This suggests at the outset that the 


"higher grade between Grades 4 and 14, and this 
suggests that the converted scores may have good 
- edumetric properties. These scores are subsequently 


The mean converted scores increase with each 
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KA 


is) n 
be compared with ў 
amount of gain or growth. Therefore, it must be 
‘concluded that the test provides scores that are of 
questionable usefulness from an edumetric stand- 
point. : 


CRITIQUE OF THE TEST 


From an edumetric standpoint, the STEP Reading 
Test is of an uncertain quality because neither the 
item selection process, the reliability estimation 
process, the validity evaluation, nor the score inter- 
pretation focuses on the edumetric properties of the 
test. It may appear to be strange that a major test 
publisher would attempt to solve an edumetric type 
of measurement problem using a test designed by 
psychometric principles. This is not surprising 
considering that almost all standardized tests have 
been designed using psychometric principles irre- 
spective of the stated purpose. When psychometric 
principles are used to develop an achievement test, 
the result is usually not an achievement test at all 
but an aptitude test (see Anderson, 1972). Achieve- 
ment tests would be more reliable and valid if they 
were developed with a focus on their edumetric 
characteristics. 


Discussion 


The measurement of gain or change has been a 
continual nemesis to psychologists in general and 
psychometricians in particular (Harris, 1963). 
Bereiter (1963) stated that it is only with regard 
to problems in measuring change that he has ever 
heard colleagues admit to having abandoned major 
research objectives solely because the statistical 
problems seemed insurmountable. More recently, 
Cronbach and Furby (1970) suggested that “іп- 
vestigators who ask questions regarding gain scores 
should ordinarily be better advised to frame their 
questions in other ways [p. 80].” Because gain or 
change is an aspect of science that fascinates most 
scientists, it is surprising to find that Cronbach and 
Furby argued that “gain scores are rarely useful, 
no matter how they may be adjusted or refined 
[p. 68].” These problems with measuring change | 
or gain always involve correlational, that is, psycho- 

metric, models. For example, Cronbach and Furby — 
defined the reliability of gain or difference scores - A 
as “the correlation of the score with an indepen- | 
dently observed difference [p. 70]." The gain 


" 


- relate zero with any other variable, thereby render- 


` everyone failed prior to treatment and everyone 


ores on a perfec 


passed subsequent to treatment would have to cor- 


‘ing the gains as perfectly unreliable in Cronbach 


. and Furby's psychometric model. It seems rea- 


П 


sonable to agree with Cronbach and Furby that 
gain scores on a psychometrically developed test 
would rarely be useful no matter how they may be 
adjusted or refined. However, it is absurd to sug- 
gest that gain scores on an edumetrically developed 
test are rarely useful. 

On reflection, it is hardly surprising that psycho- 
metricians have had so much difficulty with gain 
scores on tests. If a test is designed according to 
the best psychometric principles, then it would be 
somewhat serendipitous if the test scores reflected 
gain very well. If test scores that measure gain 
well are desired, then the test should be designed, 
developed, and evaluated with a focus on edumetric 
principles. Furthermore, the psychometrician who 
desires to measure and study gain must recognize 
that psychometric statistics, such as variances 
and correlations, are likely to be inappropriate. 
Use of edumetric principles should yield greater 
success. 

The distinction between the psychometric dimen- 
sion and the edumetric dimension has always been 
understood intuitively by experimentalists. For 
example, in prose-learning research, the researcher 
may develop 12 multiple-choice questions to deter- 
mine how much was learned from a short reading 
passage. The reliability, that is, the psychometric 
reliability, of such a short test would of necessity 
be extremely low. However, this type of reliability 
is never even considered by the experimentalist be- 
cause he is only concerned with how sensitive the 
test is to the change or gain that accrues from his 
experimental treatment. The experimentalist is 
only concerned with the edumetric validity of the 
test. The main reason the psychometrician has had 
Problems with measuring gain or change is that 


the gain or change means that some treatment con- . 


dition is involved and therefore the psychometrician 
is entering the domain of the experimentalist. The 
Psychometrician has tried to bring his psychometric 
test principles with him when he entered the ex- 
Perimentalist’s domain, but these principles are 
‘inherently inappropriate. 

Many psychologists have fostered the use of psy- 


Chometric test principles in education. Because 


education generally involves a treatment effect, it 


e ар 
oi the experimentalist would be inherently 0 
appropriate for education than the individual dif- 
ference approach of the psychometrician. The 
danger involved in using the psychometric approach. - 
in education is that psychometrically developed 
tests will be used to measure the effects of educa- 
tion, and education may appear to be ineffective be- ^ 
cause the tests were not designed or developed to 
be sensitive to growth. One example of this danger _ 
involves the Equality of Educational Opportunity - 
Report (Coleman et al., 1966) commissioned by : 
Congress. This research used psychometrically de- 
veloped tests and psychometric analyses and found 
that between-individual differences contribute more 
to the variance of test scores than between-school 
differences. This result has been interpreted as 
having implications for federal policy with respect 
to school funding (Mosteller & Moynihan, 1972) , 
because schools appear to have little impact on 
achievement. It has been pointed out that psycho- 
metrically developed tests have been designed to 
produce just this type of a result, so the result 
should not be surprising nor should it be used to 
influence federal funding policy.’ 

Standardized achievement tests are used to ean 
ate innovative treatment programs in education, 
and many school systems use these tests to evaluate — 
teachers and schools. These tests are usually psy- — ^ 
chometrically sound, but they may not be highly. - 
sensitive to differences in educational treatment; | 
that is, they may be good aptitude tests but poor 
achievement tests. Therefore, it is quite possible 
that the differences between good education and | 
poor education will erroneously appear to be small 
simply because the tests have been designed to be 
more sensitive to aptitude differences than to treat- 
ment differences. 

The increasing development of criterion-refer- 
enced tests indicates that the focus in testing is. 
turning more and more to the edumetric dimension. 
However, it is not generally recognized that a cri- 
terion-referenced test may have sound or unsound 
psychometric properties and that a norm-referenced 
test may have sound or unsound edumetric proper- 
ties. 

Psychometrics has a long, documented history, an 
active society, a professional journal, an overwhelm- 


لے 


2R. P. Carver. “The Coleman Report: Using Inappro- 
priately Designed Achievement Tests.” Unpublished manu- 


script, 1974. 
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d However, there is apt to be 
progress in the measurement of gain, change, 


a test that was developed to be maximally sensi- 
- tive to individual differences should be used. Simi- 


individual gain or growth. Most tests are sensi- 
tive to both individual differences and to gain 
growth, but because of certain design and de- 
elopment techniques, one of these two features is 
usually focused on. These two primary dimensions 


of tests have been called psychometric and edu- 


"А test may be evaluated with respect to both 
N the psychometric and edumetric dimensions. Be- 
. . cause the psychometric dimension has been focused 
- оп traditionally, many standardized tests are used 
to measure gain or growth without being developed 
or evaluated from an edumetric standpoint. The 
anger of this approach is that the psychometrically 
developed tests may not be sensitive to gain when 
in fact there is gain. 
Miller (1969) encouraged psychologists to give 
sychology away to other disciplines, It appears 
that psychologists have been giving away sound 
Sychometric tests to education for many years 
hen education really needed sound edumetric 
ests. The edumetric dimension of tests has been 
sorely neglected by psychologists involved in test- 
ng. Experimentalists in psychology have known 
tuitively that psychometric principles are irrele- 
vant and that edumetric principles are needed when 


s 
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measuring amount learned, It is hoped that future 


loped and evaluated with an a 


> developed 
preciation of both dimensions so that both re- 


searchers and practitioners will have better tests. 


with which to solve measurement problems. 
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A Case Study 


ELLEN KIMMEL University of South Florida 1 


Psychologists are called on increasingly to solve 

society’s problems. One of the most salient of these 

problems concerns the “minority” status of women. 

Equal opportunity of education and employment 

is a familiar slogan and has now even become law. 
. The problem lies, of course, in implementation of 
the law—in spirit as well as letter. Eliminating 
discriminatory admission, hiring, or promotion prac- 
tices will satisfy the law technically. But the spirit 
of new legislation will not be realized without atti- 
tudinal.changes encouraging women to utilize new 
opportunities. Equality for women has been sought 
on practical as well as moral grounds, Full utiliza- 
tion of the talents of all members of a community 
is necessary for its health and well-being. This is 
a legitimate goal for community psychology. Also, 
because the modification of attitudes is unquestion- 
ably "psychology," it is essential that psychological 
expertise be directed to this issue. 

Many segments of the community seek psycho- 
logical assistance. In this instance, the academic 
Segment of the community was early to seek help, 
as academic women began to examine their status. 
Women academic psychologists were contacted for 
assistance in collecting data on the apparent sexual 
inequality in employment. As these wonten became 
more “aware” of sexual discrimination in all aca- 
demic areas, including psychology, they began to 
examine the larger community of psychology itself. 


ЗЇ 


1 This and the following articles were presented in modi- 
fied form in a symposium at the meeting of the South- 
eastern Psychological Association, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
April 1973. The authors gratefully acknowledge the help of 
Jane S. Howland. 

Requests for reprints of the entire case study should be 
Sent to Ellen Kimmel, University of South Florida, FAO 
270, Tampa, Florida 33620. } 

7 Refer to the October 24, 1972, issue of the Chronicle of 
igher Education for a summary of the five major legisla- 


live acts affecting women passed since 1963. 


pointed its own Commission on the Status of 


group's members. 
provide a different piece of the puzzle of how and to 
what extent women contribute to psychology in the © 


Annette Brodsky, LaMyra Davis, Joan Joesting, Beth ` 
Piacente (graduate student), Virginia Pendergrass, Joan — 
Sophie (graduate student), and Judith Worell. Raymond ih: 
Schrader served as liaison from the Executive Committee of 


SEPA. 


To what extent do women participate in the field of 
psychology in this country? Before psychologists 
can guide the community at large toward sexual ^ 
attitudinal change, surely they must first put their | 
own house in order. ode 
In October 1970, АРА Council of Representa- 
tives established the Task Force on the Status of 
Women in Psychology. Its major effort was to 
recommend actions based on inequalities already —— 
documented nationally by other groups. The 1971 
and 1972 reports of Astin’s committee made а 
significant contribution by suggesting ways to com. 
bat institutionalized sexism. But local applicability | $ 
of these recommendations was unclear. Did re- - 
gional differences in the nature of the problem war- 
rant different approaches to solving it? Even if not, 2 
wouldn’t the use of people most closely associated 
with a problem be necessary for its effective resolu- 
tion? ; AAN 
Assuming an affirmative answer to the lattei 
question and with insufficient information to refute 
the former, the Executive Committee of the South- 
eastern Psychological Association (SEPA) ap 


Women in the spring of 1972? The Commission 
was charged to describe the status of women in psy- Fo 
chology in the Southeast, to develop an affirmative 
action plan, and to present a report at the annual 
meeting in 1973. 

Budget precluded a face-to-face meeting of the — 
Consequently, each agreed to | 


з Commission members were Ellen Kimmel (Chair), 


de 
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` tioners, т chers, graduate students, and SEPA 

members, through surveys of female and male psy- 

logists, members and nonmembers of SEPA, 

nD students, department chairs, and, in one case, 

a controlled experiment on undergraduates of both 
"sexes, 

Our definition of the “Southeast” as a region in- 
cluded states with significant SEPA membership 
or containing members of SEPA's Association of 

| Department Chairmen, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
‘Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia thus comprised our Southeast. 
{ What follows is a summary of the major findings 
| of these studies. Some of our results replicate re- 
gionally what others have found nationally. Some 
of our findings are unique. In advance, it can be 
said that women psychologists in the Southeast con- 
stitute a “minority” group. Not surprisingly, wo- 
en are underutilized in many ways. On the other 
hand, we have some suggestions that things may be 


Women in SEPA 
Approximately 19% (263) of SEPA's members in | 
1972 were female, while 23.5% of APA’s members 
in 1971 were female. Fourteen percent (23) of 
SEPA's Association of Department Chairmen are 
female, but only one woman (2%) ‘chaired a south- 
eastern graduate psychology department. Only 
eight identifiable (by name) females head any of 
the 333 graduate psychology departments in the 
United States. No member of SEPA's 1973 Execu- 
tive Committee was female, and there has been only 
one woman among SEPA's 20 presidents. Female 
participation at SEPA's 1973 meetings was propor- 
tional to their number in SEPA, while 15.5% of 
APA's participants in the 1970 meetings were wo- 
men. More women's requests to be on the 1973 
SEPA program were denied due to “poor quality” 
(5396 of those rejected) than men's (45% of those 
rejected). 


*Survey by APA Educational Affairs Office, September 
1972. 


Women in Academe 


JOAN JOESTING 


n abundance of studies document the status of 
Women in academe (e.g, Astin & Bayer, 1972; 
Oltman, 1970), but none has particularly focused 
Оп the Southeast, To accomplish this, a question- 
aire was sent to the chairs of a sample of 49 psy- 
chology departments in the Southeast. Data were 
. Sought about women faculty, graduate students, 


etc., and about the size of the academic institution 
and department. 


`1 More information may be obtained fı i 
Td rom Joan Joestin 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, North Caroling ҮТ Ue. 
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Livingstone College * 


Method 


All 25 PhD-granting departments in the region were in- 
cluded, and 2 additional non-PhD departments were chosen 
from each state, 1 from a public and 1 from a private four- 
Year institution. Since the institutions with non-PhD de- 
Partments also had smaller student populations, they will 
be referred to as “small” institutions, and the PhD-granting 
sample as “large” institutions Тһе questionnaire was 


ee in January 1973 and a follow-up sent in February 


2 This sample was developed by a staff assistant (Jane 
Howland) using the 1973 Report of Credit Given by Edu- 
cational Institutions Directory, American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Administration Officers, 


Doctorates at Large and Small Institutions 


` A Comparison of Number, Rank, and УУТ F "is and Mi ale. Faculty with 


Female (F) 


Male (M) 5 
Difference in 


Rank 


Salary (9 mos., in dollars) 


Range N 


Peru 
in favor favor of large 
female/male | institutions — 


Salary (9 mos., in dollars) 


(in dollars) (in dollars) 


% Range 


x 


Professor 16,700-27,500 | 141 


Associate 16,640 | 12,500-19,040 | 100 


Assistant 12,387 | 11,250-13,550 | 128 


Instructor and 


other 14 


Large institutions 


Small ud ion - 


Professor 4 |, 22 | 14,200 | 11,500-16250 | 14 
Associate 4 | 25 | 14,362 | 12,400-15,350 | 12 
Assistant 8 | 26 | 11,043 9,000-11,800 | 23 


20,412 


94 16,250-24,000 | 1,062 M 


93 


15221 | 13,916-16,583 | 1,419 F 


88 | 12432 | 11,415-13,552 45 F 


54 


78 | 17,885 | 12500-10438 | 3685M | — 
75 | 12,804 | 11,600-14,900 | 1,558 F 
74 | 11,846 | 10000-12450 | — 803 M 


Results and Discussion 


Twenty-two of the 25 large institutions and 14 of 
the 24 small institutions responded. Table 1 gives 
the number, rank, and salary of female and male 
faculty with the doctorate for large and small insti- 
tutions. Women comprised 9% (36) of the 420 
Psychology faculty with professorial rank and a 
doctorate in the large institutions and 29% of the 
55 faculty in the small institutions, Women in 
large institutions held 6% (11) of the professor- 
ships, 7% (7) of the associate professorships, 12% 
(18) of the assistant professorships, and 21% (12) 
of all other PhD faculty appointments. At large 
institutions, 6 females of professorial rank did not 
have the doctorate (5 were tenured), while no 
Males with academic rank lacked a PhD. 
female and 5 male non-PhDs were instructors, but 
because of the small N, their salaries will not be 
discussed. In small institutions, 73% of the faculty 
with professorial rank held PhDs (16 females, 49 
males), and women with PhDs were 22% of the 
full professors, 25% of the associate professors, 
and 26% of the assistant professors. 

Men with full professorships earned an average 
Of $1,062 more than women having that rank. How- 


\ 


Six. 


ever, the average salary of female associate profe: 
sors was $1,419 higher than that of male associa 
professors. Female assistant professors earned m 
than male assistant professors. In small instit 
tions, male professors (with PhDs) earned $3,¢ 685. 
more than female professors, while women associa 
professors earned $1,558 more than men in th 
category. Male assistant professors earned $808 — 
more than female assistant professors. Since the . 
Ns are small, these differences may not be reliable. 
Comparison of salaries of the PhDs with the sam 
rank and sex in large versus small institutions 
showed differences in favor of the large institutions 
for each rank, with the greatest difference at the 
rank of full professor for both sexes. Females have 
wider salary ranges at the larger institutions than. 
males, but not in the small institutions. It may be X 
that salary differences favoring men are smaller in 
the large institutions because larger institutions 
have had more intense and earlier affirmative action - 
activities than smaller, particularly private, institu  . 
tions. Some larger institutions who responded have 
completed university-wide salary equity studies to _ Е 
-equalize salaries for women and men. ; ў 
In small institutions, there were 9 female and 
male faculty without doctorates. Their salaries 
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ociate professor. 
— Twenty-five percent of the women and 63% of 
the men in large institutions had tenure, as com- 
pared to 59% of the women and 44% of the men in 
smaller institutions. Since few women in large 
. institutions were in the upper ranks, it was not sur- 
prising that fewer had earned tenure. It is possible 
that women in small schools are given tenure (and 
rank) instead of more money. Or, women may have 
„fewer opportunities to move to a better (bigger) 
institution. 
Concerning special recruitment of women faculty, 
there were some interesting differences between 
large and small institutions. Eighty-two percent of 
the large, but only 7% of the small, institutions re- 
sponded yes to the question, *Has your department 
made any special efforts to recruit women psy- 
chology faculty?" Eighty-two percent of the large 
and only 22% of the small answered yes to the 
E. question, “To your knowledge is your institution 
actively trying to hire more women faculty?" One 
department (large) reported that its institution 
actively discouraged the hiring of women faculty. 
Many departments advertised their interest in wo- 
men and minorities, or sent recruitment letters to 
: . this effect. Others listed vacancies with the Associa- 
tion for Women in Psychology. One department 
head wrote, “We try to find a woman first . . . then 
look for a man if we can’t find a girl [sic].” Large 
departments appeared to be sensitive to the need 
for hiring more women and are trying to do so. 
One small institution reported that it was willing 
to hire either a male or a female and, in fact, 
_ did interview women the last time it recruited. 
Fifty percent of the large and only 7% of the small 
institutions reported antinepotism regulations, a 
major obstacle to the hiring of women faculty. Nine 
_ percent of the large and 14% of the small did not 
answer this question at all, and one institution 
(small) responded ambiguously. There probably 
still are unwritten antinepotism rules. Those re- 
maining departments officially proscribe persons re- 
lated in the first degree of consanguinity from 
working either in the same administrative unit 
and/or directly Supervising the other. One depart- 
ment chair indicated that such regulations led to 
the loss of “four superb faculty persons that we 
otherwise would have hired.” 
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uestions concerned graduate students, 


"The large institutions reported that 41% (93) of 


their MA students and 37% (523) of their PhD 
students were women. Small institutions indicated 
that 47% (151) of their MA students were female, 
Sixty-one percent of the large, but only 36% of the 
small, institutions permitted graduate students to 
register part time. The APA Task Force (1973) 
survey found that 54% of graduate departments 
permitted part-time registration. The Southeastern 
Psychological Association (SEPA) departments re- 
ported that there were few apparent differences be- 
tween the attrition rates of women and men stu- 
dents. One institution claimed higher attrition 
rates for females, but did not send the data. There 
was no feeling a priori that women are less likely 
than men to complete graduate training. Since no 
"hard" data were presented in response to our re- 
quest, it is assumed that departments have none. 
It is unfortunate that records of applications and 
admissions are infrequently maintained for any 
period of time. 

None of the large institutions and only one of the 
small institutions have an undergraduate major in 
women’s studies, although 32% of the large and 
14% of the small institutions have women’s studies 
programs, Thirty-two percent of the large and 
14% of the small institutions offer a psychology of 
women course. At large institutions, female faculty, 
more frequently than male, taught these courses. 
At small institutions, male faculty were more likely 
to teach the women’s studies courses, probably be- 
cause few female faculty are available. One re- 
spondent said, “We may, when we hire a female or 
two.” Also, 22% of the large and 29% of the 
small departments indicated that they were plan- 
ning to offer such a course in the future. One de- 
partment with no such plan said, “No, the reason is 
simple: There just isn't that damn much difference 
between men and women ...! Such courses drive 
wedges between us where understanding, harmony, 
and equity are needed!!!!!!” However, АРА 
Task Force on the Status of Women (APA, 1973) 
recommended that “colleges and universities should 
offer (a) general education courses and programs 
that inquire into the psychology of women and the 
forces affecting their status and (b) an opportunity 
for in-depth study, at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels, of the psychology of women [p. 
613].” Thirty percent (25) of the large depart- 
ments in APA’s survey reported offering a course 
on the psychology of women in the 1971-1972 aca- 


‘chology of women course, the Southeast is in step 
on this issue. 


Conclusion 


Women psychology faculty in the Southeast are few 
in number in large as well as small institutions, 
more so in the larger institutions. A comparison of 
our data with that of APA’s (1973) survey showed 
slightly less representation of women on faculties 
in the Southeast than nationally. Our study indi- 
cates that salaries of women full professors are sub- 
stantially lower than those of men, but that the 
reverse is true for associate professors. No differ- 
ences in salary were found for assistant professors. 
There was a suggestion of greater differences in pay 
between women and men at small institutions. 
Salaries in general are higher in all ranks for both 
men and women in the larger institutions. With 
women seldom holding higher ranks in large institu- 
tions, tenure was also more difficult for them to 
earn. In small institutions, women were better able 
to achieve both high rank and tenure. 

As in the APA study, our data showed that a 
substantial number of MA students are women, but 
women are still underrepresented among doctoral 

- Students. We found no evidence supporting the 


— men іп graduate school: 


no impressions that “women are a bad risk.” South- 
eastern graduate departments permit part-time — 
study as frequently as departments nationally, but 
there is room for improvement for both. 

The status of women was related to the size of — 
the department and institution. Women are em- 
ployed as faculty members in small institutions 
roughly in proportion to the percentage of doctor- 
ates women earned in psychology. This is not true 
in large institutions. Overall, accordingly, women- 
remain underrepresented in academe. Women in 
small schools have a better chance to attain tenure 
and promotion than women in large schools, al- 
though their salary status in relation to men’s is 
worse. Finally, the substantial number of psy- 
chology of women courses and women’s studies pro- 
grams, especially in large schools, shows an aware- 
ness of the need to include women in the curriculum. 
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Women as Graduate Students 


ANNETTE BRODSKY University of Alabama z 


The survey reported here explored areas of poten- 
tial discrimination that are not evident from the 
Usual statistical reports. "Thus, many items were 
Selected in open discussion with several of the wo- 


m 


B "Detailed information may be obtained from Annette 
ys Department of Psychology, University of Alabama, 
OX 2968, University, Alabama 35486. 


men graduate students at the University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa. Emphasis was placed on gather- 

ing information from students themselves, about 
such things as their assignments, interpersonal re- 
lationships, and the encouragement they receive. 
The question was asked, “How much are these ‘soft’ . 
signs of discrimination felt by graduate students r 
and in what ways?" 
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2 25 (o 
ents in the southeastern 


ake an alphabetical listing of all currently enrolled 

ale graduate students and divide the total number of 
them by five. For example, if you have fifteen female 
graduate students currently enrolled, divide by five and 
then’ select every third name. Then use the same pro- 
cedure for the male graduate students. If any of the 
students who are randomly selected are away from 
campus (such as those on internships) please forward 
their form promptly. 


Thus, five female and five male doctoral students were 
selected in each department, with a potential total of 240 
student replies, Of those, 150 questionnaires, from 77 males 
females, had been received two months after the 
uestionnaire was distributed. 
had no control over the compliance of the department 
irs (all males) in distributing the questionnaire. To the 
roblems associated with return rates, we must add 
more source of possible bias: An uncooperative chair 
the loss of 10 respondents. However, replies con- 
d postmarks from all the states that comprise the 
utheastern region, except Mississippi which has no PhD 
gram in psychology. 


range 21-41 years, mean age 26.4 years); Graduate 
Record Examination (GRE) scores (female median, 
0 1,208; male median, 1,245); and undergraduate 
grade point average (GPA) (female, 3.26; male, 
Psychology doctoral students in the South- 
east tend to come from the Southeast (females, 
E males, 39%), As Table 1 shows, programs 
were selected mainly for financial aid, department 
haracteristics, and faculty characteristics. More 
‘omen (19%) were influenced by a spouse or loved 
ne than men (1%). ' 
Only ,one item Concerning motivation to enter 
> psychology Strongly suggested a sex difference. 
| Thirty-two percent of the males checked income 
tential but only 1295 of the females. Also, men 
‘sl ightly more often than women checked prestige of 
_ the field, freedom of hours, and freedom from super- 
vision. 
en. terms of careers within psychology, there were 
few sex differences. Ten percent of the males said 
they were seeking administrative jobs, compared to 
о of the females, Women who planned to enter 
nical fields saw themselves more likely to work 
educational or institutional settings, while more 


Мз 


(29 
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Reported Basis of Selection of Current Program 


Reason % females] % males 

Reputation of the institution 16 18 

Reputation of the department 27 35 
Knowledge of certain faculty 22 31 | 
Personal acquaintance on faculty 10 21 | 
_ Personal acquaintance in program 10 14 | 

Proximity to home or job 29 22 
Spouse or loved one's association 1 
with institution or program 19 1 | 
Geographical location (climate) 19 26 ' 
Offer of financial aid 34 43 | 
Best acceptance received 37 48 
4 


males (29%) than females (18%) planned to go 
into private practice. (See Pendergrass’s results, 
pp. 533—535, this issue.) 

Table 2 shows that parents and spouses were 
sources of encouragement to enter psychology for 
about 25% of both sexes. Friends were more of 
an influence for females. The most frequent source 
of encouragement for both sexes was male teachers 
(males, 40%; females, 33%). However, female 
teachers were reported as an influence by 33% of 
the females, but by only 16% of the males, If 
same-sex role models are important to college stu- 
dents, the small number of female professors may 
result in fewer females applying to graduate pro- 
grams. Thirty-nine percent of the males and 31% 
of the females entered with no specific source of 
encouragement, 

When students were asked what they expected 
their major duties to be in 10 years, females ranked 
clinical work highest (60%), then teaching (49%), 
research (34%), service (20%), and administra- 
tion (12%). Males, however, selected clinical, 


TABLE 2 


Sources of Encouragement to Attend 


Graduate School 

Source % females % males 
Father 22 21 
Mother 27 29 
Spouse 23 26 
Other relative 5 10 
Same sex teacher 30 40 
Opposite sex teacher 33 16 
Male friend 19 12 
Female friend 20 6 
Other 5 8 
No one 31 39 


po det 


E ар Felt by Graduate Students in 
Four Areas of Graduate School Experience 


Area of concern % females | % males 


Academic grades 8 21 
Attitudes of faculty 40 12 
Research assignments (or 

assistantships) 14 3 
Course assignments 5 1 


teaching, and research activities with equal fre- 
quency (44%), and then administration (29%). 
In the area of family responsibilities there were 
some expected sex differences. Only 27% of the 
150 respondents were parents: Twice as many men, 
18%, as women, 9%, had children. , This agrees 
with other findings on parenthood and graduate 
school enrollment, namely, that the presence of 


young children at home is negatively correlated ` 


with graduate enrollment for women (Feldman, 
1972). Sex differences were striking in the per- 
centage of total nonfinancial responsibilities for the 
child: males, 41%; females, 64%. Thus, while 
psychology PhD students are not often parents, the 
responsibility weighs more heavily on graduate 
student mothers than fathers. This is related to 
the additional finding that more male graduate stu- 
dents were married (65%) than female graduate 
Students (4296). This is true nationally also 
(Feldman, 1972). Because the males and females 
did not differ in age, it may be that females who 
marry and raise children do not attempt to enter 
&raduate school in the first place. Because married 
Women PhD psychologists have children at the na- 
tional rate (Fields, 1972), it is likely that female 
Staduate students simply delay marriage and 
families. 

Sex differences regarding child care were unclear. 
Both males and females used their spouses (males 
much more so) as baby sitters and felt that lack of 
time to spend with the children because of graduate 
Student duties was an important problem, Cost of 
Child care was less of an issue for females than 
males, but the numbers were too low to draw any 
Conclusions. Women reported guilt more often for 
hot participating in professional opportunities. Men 
reported the reverse—guilt for not participating in 
family activities. Sex role stereotypes in the rank- 
Ing of responsibilities between the sexes are still 
apparent in that women placed family and men 
Placed professional obligations as primary. 


s 


3779 


бе. 


equally reported receiving fellowships and research 
and teaching assistantships. Assistantship duties _ 
were also similar for the two groups. More males _ 


reported full teaching responsibility, while females 
were more often teaching assistants. Á 
Table 3 shows that 21% of the males reported 
feeling sexually discriminated against on grades, 
while only 8% of the females did. Females felt 
more discrimination in research assignments and 
assistantships (14% females versus 3% males). 
Most striking was the fact that 40% of the females 
but only 12% of the males reported feeling sex 
discrimination in the attitudes of the faculty. . 
Table 4 shows that men and women reported 
equal encouragement to attend meetings and pub- 
lish research and that females were more often en- 
couraged to present papers than males. On thé 
other hand, slightly more males than females re- 
ported an invitation to accompany a faculty mem- 
ber on a professional trip. Fifty-two percent of the 
males but only 41% of the females were offered | 
authorship for research participation. Males were 
more often encouraged to meet important scholars 
outside the department (34%:19%) and to teach — 
a course, or supervise students (36% :23%). 
There was no apparent difference in social treat- s 
ment between the sexes. Two thirds of the gradu- 
ate students of both sexes were invited to at least 
one party by a faculty member. The current group 
of female graduate students in psychology depart- 
ments in the Southeast seemed to feel as secure 
about their presence as their male counterparts. 


Conclusion 


There are far more similarities than differences be- 
tween women and men graduate students in the 


TABLE 4 
Types of Encouragement from Faculty 
Type of encouragement. % females | % males 
Attend professional meetings 37 40 
Write for publication 37 36 
Present a paper ; 33 25 
Invited to accompany on consulting 

trip or convention 19 35 
Offered authorship 41 52 
Meet scholars outside the department 19 34 
Teach a course or supervise students 23 36 
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a The absence of married women 
дег women, especially those with children, 
1 their relative absence in certain selective, high- 

tige student positions were somewhat suspect 

the age, GPA, and GREs of the women were 

imilar to those of the men. The absence of wo- 

men’s administrative aspirations was discouraging, 
articularly because they indicated feeling secure 

in their status with regard to their peers. Since 
women are more likely to have a discontinuous 
‘school pattern due to child rearing (Hembrough, 
1966), one would expect a higher percentage of 
women than men in the sample to be in the over-30 
аве range. However, 8 women and 16 men were 
30 or over. The modal age for both groups was 
23, but by the age of 28, women had far less repre- 

А sentation (9 women over 28 as opposed to 21 men). 
E Also, almost all of the respondents were full time, 
h suggests discouragement if not outright pro- 

tion of part-time training, although 61% of the 


Чеч. Fae E Р d 1 

The similarities between the sexes in such things | 
as financial aid, areas within psychology pursued, 
assignments, and general encouragement from fac- 
ulty lead to the general conclusion that women 
graduate students in the Southeast feel that they 
receive equal treatment to men. While they may 
feel as secure about their professional presence as 
the males do, they perceive personal attitudes from 
the faculty which indicate that women in psychol- 
ogy graduate programs in the Southeast are not yet 
fully accepted as individuals. 
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Women as Experimenters 


BETH STEARNS PIACENTE 


‘A great deal of evidence has accrued during recent 
years to support the feminist allegation that both 
overt and covert prejudice against women seeking, 
or functioning within, professional roles exists not 
. only among the general lay public but at the pro- 
essional level as well For example, Goldberg 
- (1968) gave female college students identical arti- 
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University of South Florida + 


cles in a variety of disciplines (e.g., law, education, 
city planning) to evaluate, but varied the sex of the 
author, Articles were judged to be less valuable and 
their authors less competent when the author was 
female. 

Findings seemingly inconsistent with these re- 
sults have been reported by Pheterson (1969), who 
replicated the Goldberg (1968) procedure with the 
exception that the subjects were middle-aged, ‘“un- 
educated" women. Those subjects judged the arti- 
cles allegedly written by women as nearly equal 
to those allegedly written by men. A further study 
conducted by Pheterson, Kiesler, and Goldberg 
(1971) may shed some light on the apparent dis- 


"competence than men, and the Goldberg (1968) 
study, which found greater perceived competence in 
men than women. Pheterson et al. asked women col- 
lege students to judge a set of paintings. The sex of 
the artist and the independently judged quality of 
the production (whether the painting was described 
as an entry or a winner in an art contest) were 
systematically varied. It was found that when the 
subjects were told that the paintings were simply 
entries, paintings by male artists were rated better 
than those by female artists. However, no sex- 
related differences were found in the ratings when 
subjects were told the paintings were winners, In 
the Goldberg (1968) study there was much greater 
ambiguity as to the competence of the women and 
thus, in the absence of further information about 
the women they were judging, subjects in the 
Goldberg study assumed the women to be less com- 
petent than the men. 

Two generalizations are suggested from the litera- 
ture. First, the professional efforts of females will 
tend to be judged less favorably than those of males, 
provided some ambiguity exists regarding the com- 
petence of the individuals judged. Second, based 
on the observations of such researchers as Silver- 
man, Shulman, and Wiesenthal (1972) or Rosenthal 
(1967), it appears that when women function (or 
are perceived to function) with relatively unam- 
biguous competency they do so at the “cost” of 
losing some measure of their femininity. 

The purpose of the present study was to evaluate 
experimentally some implications of those two gen- 
eralizations. The evaluative perceptions of under- 
graduate psychology majors regarding the perform- 
ance of female and male experimenters were studied 
in a situation where competency was systematically 
manipulated. 


Method 
SUBJECTS 


The subjects were 214 females and males in the introductory 
Psychology course at the University of South Florida. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


The design included four between-subject variables, varied 
factorially, and one hierarchical variable. The between- 
Subject variables were (a) sex of the videotaped experi- 
menter; (b) manner of the videotaped experimenter (com- 
Petent or incompetent); (c) sex of the experimenter 
showing the videotapes; and (d) sex of the subjects. The 
hierarchical variable was the persona (e.g. the performance, 


‘responses to these adjectives were summed in order 


“confederates each made 


competently and a second videotape in 9 
incompetently. Тһе confederates were unaware 
major hypotheses of the study. 


DEPENDENT MEASURE 


The dependent measure was a 20-adjective (listed in Table - 
1) semantic differential scale. The instructions were the 
same as those given by Osgood et al. (1957). 7 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects were shown the videotapes in groups of 10 to 

25. They were told that the videotape was of undergradu- 

ates who were being trained as experimenters and that the 
experimenter wanted the impressions of a group of people 
who would be similar to the subjects in the actual experi- 
ment. It was further explained that the experimenter seen 

in the videotape was not aware that she/he had been video- ^ 
taped through a one-way mirror. The videotape was then A 
shown. After viewing the tapes, the semantic differential 

was administered with instructions to rate the experimenter — 
on each scale. Approximately one week after the comple- 

tion of the study all subjects were debriefed. 


VIDEOTAPES 


The videotapes were approximately 15 minutes in duration. 
The experiment conducted in the tape was supposedly de- . 
signed to measure subjects on physiological responses to 
stress, namely, instructions to administer high levels of - 
shock to a laboratory white rat. A complete description of — 
the apparatus, procedure, and behaviors displayed by the 
experimenters can be found in Penner, Hawkins, Dertke, 
Spector, and Stone (1973). In the competent condition, - 
the experimenters acted in a confident, self-assured manner, 
made no mistakes, and remained calm even when, on the 
seventeenth trial, the rat seemingly was seriously injured. ч 
In the incompetent condition the experimenters started the 
experimental session late; had an incorrect list of the sub- 
jects' names; did not provide an adequate number of chairs 
for the subjects; had difficulty attaching the physiological . 
sensing electrodes; read the instructions haltingly, suggest- 
ing that they were unfamiliar with them; were unable to — 
operate the equipment on the practice trials; and became 
extremely agitated and distressed when the rat was ap- 


parently injured. 


Results | 38 


A varimax rotated factor analysis (Mulaik, 1912) 8 
was performed on the 20 bipolar adjectives, col- 

lapsing across between-subject and hierarchical + 
variables: Those adjectives that loaded together 5 
on the same factor were combined and the subjects!  - 


to yield a single score. These scores were then 


2 Two additional factor analyses were conducted col- 
lapsing across all variables except the manner of the ex- 
perimenter. The factor structure and loadings were es- 
sentially the same for all three analyses. & 
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Summar. rof Significant Sources of Variance 
for Twenty Semantic Differential 


Bipolar Adjectives 
Adjectives Sources of variance 
Active-Passive ACD 
Attractive-Unattractive A 
Complex-Simple = 
Competent-Incompetent с 
Confident-Nervous с 
Efficient-Inefficient C, AE 
Excitable-Calm ў А, С, АС 
Experienced-Inexperienced с 
Fast-Slow C, BCDE(A) 
Good-Bad AC 
Hard-Soft C, AC, ACE 
Impulsive-Deliberate C, ACD 
: Masculine-Feminine A, C, AC, CD 
à Positive-Negative с 

= Professional-Novice C, BC(A) 

| Serious-Humorous с 
Severe-Lenient C, E, AC 
Strong-Weak C, AC, DE 

79 Successful-Unsuccessful C, B(A) 
Wise-Foolish C, BD(A) 


Note, AM Р ratios shown were significant at р <.025 or beyond. 
A = вех of videotaped experimenter; В = ''persona'" of videotaped 
experimenter; C = manner of videotaped experimenter; D = sex of 
experimenter showing videotapes; E = sex of subjects. 


= subjected to a five-way analysis of variance de- 
Bi. scribed above. 
In order to simplify the analyses, subjects were 
. randomly eliminated until equal numbers in each 
cell were obtained. АП analyses were based on the 
. responses of 80 female and 80 male subjects. 

Tn the preliminary analyses it was found that the 
procedure of combining those adjectives that loaded 
together introduced excessive error variance on the 
sex of the videotaped experimenter variable. That 
is, although some of the adjectives that had been 
combined discriminated between female and male 
videotaped experimenters, others did not discrimi- 
nate. Since sex of the videotaped experimenter was 

. а crucial variable in this study, 20 separate analyses 
of variance were conducted. 

Since many of the semantic differential items 
were intercorrelated, traditional statements about 

the probability of committing a Type I error due 
to multiple independent tests of significance did not 
| Seem appropriate. However, in order to reduce the 
possibility of Type I errors, a relatively stringent a 
level was chosen (.025).  Fisher's least significant 
difference (LSD) test, with the significance level 
. Set at .02, was used for all subsequent analyses. 
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ble, 36 - 


-out of the 460 possible F ratios were significant at 


or beyond the .025 level. In the interest of econ- 
omy, only those F ratios that are germane to the 
hypotheses of interest will be discussed. 

All of the following significant main effect F 
ratios had 1/128 degrees of freedom (df). Com- 
petent experimenters were seen as significantly dif- 
ferent in the expected direction from incompetent 
experimenters on 14 of the 20 bipolar adjectives, 
The sex of the videotaped experimenter yielded 
significant F ratios on four adjectives. Males were 
seen as better and more masculine than females, 
while females were seen as more excitable and more 
attractive than males. The sex of the subjects 
viewing the videotapes yielded one significant main 
effect. Males rated all experimenters as more 
severe than did females. Individual videotaped 
experimenters differed only on the bipolar adjective 
success ful-unsuccessful. 

Significant F ratios (each with df = 1/128) were 
obtained for the following first-order interactions. 
Again, using the LSD test, it was found that male 
incompetent experimenters were seen as harder, 
stronger, and calmer than female incompetents. On 
the other hand, female competents were seen as 
more severe than any other experimenters, In- 
competent females were seen as more feminine than 
were competent females. Also, it was found that 
males rated male videotaped experimenters as more 
efficient than female videotaped experimenters (fe- 
males did not discriminate on this adjective). When 
subjects were run by male experimenters, they per- 
ceived the experimenter functioning under the in- 
competent condition as more feminine than under 
the competent condition, a difference not present 
when a female experimenter conducted the actual 
experiment. 

Two second-order interactions germane to this 
study were found, again each with df = 1/128. 
Male subjects did not discriminate between com- 
petent and incompetent videotaped male experi- 
menters on the hard-soft dimension, but did rate 
incompetent female experimenters as softer than 
competent female experimenters. Female subjects 
discriminated between competent and incompetent 
experimenters within sex, but did not discriminate 
within “manner”, across sex on this bipolar adjec- 
tive. The second interaction showed that when 
subjects were shown videotaped female experi- 
menters by a female experimenter they did not dis- 


nate between competent and i 
“conditions on the bipolar adjective impulsive 
“deliberate; however, subjects did discriminate be- 
| ееп competent and incompetent experimenters on 
| this dimension on all other conditions. 

Approximately 10% of the subjects suspected 
L that the purpose of the study was other than that 
` which was given; however, none of these individuals 


was aware of the true purpose of the study. 


Conclusion 
The results of this study tend to confirm the hy- 


pothesis that when there is little ambiguity as to , 


their competence, women and men are judged to 
be equally competent, but when there is reason 
to douUt competence, women are perceived as 
much less competent than men—more so by men 
than by women. In addition, competence jn women 
is accompanied by a loss in femininity (in the view 
` of others) and incompetence is accompanied by an 
“increase in perceived femininity. To the extent 
that these results possess external validity they may 
— offer a partial explanation of the greater “dropout” 
Г rate among female graduate students in psychology 
` ог other fields (Creager, 1971) and the dearth of 
women psychologists in highly prestigious academic 
settings which Joesting’s (pp. 520-523, this issue) 
and Kimmel’s (pp. 536-539, this issue) studies of 
the Southeast and other national surveys have 
documented. 
The results of this study may be interpreted as 
showing that a woman who achieves competency in 
her chosen field may do so at the cost of losing 


Women as Scholars 


JOAN SOPHIE University of South Florida * 


Publication in scientific and professional journals is 
- Benerally regarded as an index of scholarly pro- 


—————— 
- . !This study is based on a thesis submitted by the author 
_ Tn partial fulfillment of the Master's of Arts degree at the 
University of South Florida, More information may be 
рузае from Joan Sophie, Department of Psychology, 
OC 326, University of South Florida 33620. 


sidered desirable in 


teractions. It may be 
fessional career become cogniza: 
decide not to pay it. Further, even if a woman 
decides to pursue a professional career, she may - 
face the difficulty of being assumed incompetent 
until she clearly demonstrates that this is not the 
case. Current trends toward hiring greater num- 
bers of women in professional positions may allevi- 
ate the difficulty of proving competence; it may 
not, however, alleviate the cost to a woman of being 
perceived as competent. 
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-ductivity and is frequently a requirement for aca- 


demic employment and promotion. Differences i 
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stin and Bayer (1972) found the correlation 


_ However, when other relevant variables, including 
publication, were partialed out, there remained a 
partial correlation between sex and academic rank 
of .17, which is significant. While publication is 

Хап important determinant of academic rank, women 

who publish as much as men still do not achieve 

comparable rank. This discrimination itself could 
lead to further discrepancies in productivity, be- 

‘cause the time and facilities for conducting research, 

as well as the motivation to do so, would be less for 

those kept at a lower academic rank. 

Simon, Clark, and Galway (1967) examined the 
effects of marital status and sex on publication and 
academic rank. Women were divided into three 
categories: unmarried, married without children, 
and married with children. Men could not be sub- 
divided because almost all were married and had 
- children, While there were many significant differ- 

ences among these groups, they were similarly pro- 
` ductive. Married women were more likely to pub- 
lish at least one article than men or single women, 
and men were more likely to publish at least one 
book, Thirty-five percent of the men and only 

25% of the women had received at least one grant. 

Tt may be that the difference in percentage receiv- 

ing grants, for whatever reason, accounts for the 

differences in book writing. : 

k Guyer and Fidell ( 1973), sampling PhD women 
and men psychologists from the 1968 APA Direc- 
tory, found that men published an average of .61 
papers per year compared to .21 for women, a dif- 
ference that was significant, but that occurred only 
at the full professor level. When age, academic 
position, rank of institution, and theoretical or 
applied interest were partialed out, no remaining 
difference in rate of publication was left. They con- 
cluded, therefore, that there were no differences in 
publication between women and men. 

The present Study is similar to Guyer and 
‚ Fidell's, except that it was limited to psychologists 

. in the Southeast (members of the Southeastern Psy- 
chological Association, SEPA), included non-PhDs, 
and obtained information directly from them by 
questionnaire. The present study looked at sex 
and various demographic, educational, employment, 
and scientific communication variables as predictors 
of rate of publication. 
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The names of 110 women and 110 men were randomly 
chosen from SEPA's 1972 membership list. They were sent 
a questionnaire, "Characteristics of Academic and Non- 
academic Psychologists,” in December 1972. Care was 
taken to avoid identifying the study as a status-of-women 
project by choice of title and contents of the cover letter, 
a procedure considered necessary in order to avoid bias, 
Five weeks later a reminder letter was sent. Sixty-five 
women (59%) and 58 men (53%) responded. 

Questions covered four areas: demographic information, 
education, employment, and scientific communication, 
Demographic variables included age, sex, marital status, 
number of children, each parent's education and occupation, 
degree of religious emphasis during childhood, number of 
siblings, and birth order. Education variables were highest 
degree and date received, and academic honors, awards, and 
honor societies. Employment variables included primary 
work activity; place of employment; full or part time; 
number of years employed as a professional psychologist ; 
rank order of various types of work activity: administra- 
tion, counseling, research, teaching, etc.; and, for those who 
were teaching, information on courses taught and students 
advised, Scientific communication variables consisted of 
number of grants applied for and received, membership. in 
professional and scientific societies, attendance at profes- 
sional and scientific meetings, oral presentations, number 
and type of publications, and order of authorship, 

A multiple regression program was used several times, 
varying the specific independent variables included each 
time and also varying the dependent variable, from number 
of journal publications to total number of publications of 
all kinds, In addition, separate analyses were performed 
for women and men, again using a number of selections of 
independent variables. Since the choice of dependent vari- 
able did not affect the results, only the results for number 
of journal publications will be discussed below. 


Results and Discussion 


Women and men in the sample did not differ sig- 
nificantly in age or in the date on which they re- 
ceived their highest degree (see Table 1). There 
were significant differences, however, in education, 
place of employment, marital status, and basic ver- 
sus applied area of specialization. Only 5196 of 
the women, in contrast to 81% of the men, had 
PhDs; more men (48%) were employed in uni- 
versities than women (32%); and, finally, more 
men doctorates (47%) specialized in basic areas of 
psychology than women doctorates (37%). All of 
these findings are consonant with the other surveys 
reported here, with APA’s (1973) as well as with 
other national surveys. 

Women in our sample published significantly less 
than men: The mean number of journal articles 
published by men was 6.0 compared to 2.4 for wo- 
men. However, when the effects of variables that 
contributed more to the regression equation than 
Sex were partialed out, the remaining correlation 


Е 


ái General Characteristics of the Respondents 


Females Males 
Characteristic 
No, % No. % 
Age (mean) 41.3 40.2 
Date of degree (mean) 1963 1964 
Highest degree 
PhD 33 | 51* | 47 |.81* 
EdD 8 | 12 4 7 
MA or MS 24 | 37 1 1/12 
Employment 
University 32 48 
Four-year college 18 16 
Junior or community college 3 0 
Nonacademic 47 36 
Area of specialization 
Applied 63 60 
Basic 37 40 
Marital status 
Married 40 | 62% | 54 | 93* 
Single 18 28 2 3 
Divorced, separated, or 
widow/widower 7 10 2 3 
* p <.001. 


between sex and number of publications was negli- 
gible (.07). 

Variables included in this study accounted for 
most of the variance in publication, with predicta- 
bility greater for men than for women. The major 
regression equations accounted for 81% of the vari- 
ance in publication for men (R = .90) and 64% for 
women (R —.80). These equations used the in- 


dependent variables of age, highest degree and date 


received, and all of the suitable employment and 
scientific communication variables. In addition, 
marital status and honors were included in the 
analysis for women, but not for men, because they 
had been found previously to have predictive value 
only for women. Other demographic variables, 
such as parent's occupation or religious training, 
Were eliminated for both sexes because they had 
little effect when added to the educational and em- 
ployment variables. The variables that contributed 
Most to the regression equation are listed in Table 
2. Although the order of importance of the differ- 
ent variables was not the same for women as for 
men, the same variables were, in general, important 
for both. Not surprisingly, the person who pub- 
lished most was likely to have a PhD, work in a 
University, be involved in guiding graduate stu- 
dents’ research and in doing her or his own re- 
Séarch, be a member of several scientific societies, 


ants. Only two, 


$ A 7 
writing and number of oral presentations, of the — 


corresponding correlations listed in Table 2 are 


significantly different for women and men. Both . 


were more highly correlated with publication for A 


men than for women. 

Guyer and Fidell also reported greater predicta- 
bility for men than for women. Perhaps since the 
system of achievement in academe is designed for 


men, the variables of this system predict their 


career patterns better than they predict those of 
women. For women there is a conflict between the - 
academic pattern and the life pattern they are ex- 
pected to follow as women. This conflict can also 
be seen in the large difference in the proportions of 
each sex who are married and in the lesser per- 
centage of married women who have children com- 
pared to married men. (In our sample, 75% of 
the married women and 85% of the married men 
had children.) 35 
In order to determine the independent effects of 
the demographic and education variables, a separate 
multiple regression analysis was performed using 
just these variables together with place of employ- ~ 
ment. The results of this analysis are shown in 
Table 3. These variables accounted for 48% of. 
the variance in publication for women (R = .70) 


TABLE 2 5 


Correlations between Number of Journal 
Publications and Related Variables 


zus ри 


Zero-order r 4 
Variable T 
Females» | Males 
кайг Jo SUPE ЧЫНЫ Ман Ес КСЫ 
Highest degree Me х pum 
Time spent guiding research. .50* р 
Time spent writing уа .65 á 
Time spent on research 3M bim 
No. graduate students advised :35%% 56 
No. grants received 1925 51 
No. grant applications Se Edge 
No. oral presentations TUNE 58" 
No. graduate courses taught 419% De 
No. professional/scientific societies :25* 32 
Date degree was received .25* 229 
Time spent consulting —.21 —.07 
Аде 10 —.07 - 
No. scientific meetings —.09 48 
Time spent studying —.08 —.20 
Ё ales: R = .80, R? = 64. 
Тош шашы ЕЕН ШЫГА = эйе a 
»р <.05. 
++p c 01. 
s р < .001 
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Zero-order r 


Females* Males 
.46*** A 
ден .33* 
25* 22 
.10* 09 
27* 12 


* Total regression coefficient for females: R = ‚70, R? = .48. 

b Total regression coefficient for males: R = .64, R? = 40. 

* These variables contributed significantly to the regression 
equation, 


nd 40% for men (R = .64), Marital status con- 
RAS e E 
ibuted significantly to the multiple regression 
: - equation for women, in that single women were 
re likely to publish than married women, al- 
ough the zero-order correlation for marital status 
not significant, Marital status did not con- 
jute to the regression equation for men since men 
~ were so homogeneous on this variable. 
The number of academic honors received cor- 


i significant (t = 2.064, df = 62, р < .05). These 
results are compatible with those reported by Simon 
et al. (1967), although the measure used was dif- 
ferent. They compared the number of fellowships 
received and membership in honor societies, and 
found that in the social science area, 8% of the 
Women, compared to 4% of the men, had received 
at least one fellowship, while 35% of the women 
. and only 14% of the men were members of an 
. honorary society. A motivational factor may be 
responsible for these results: Only the most highly 
‘Motivated women would achieve honors or publish, 
which in turn may have promoted greater self-con- 
. fidence to develop their careers and publish more, 

pite role conflicts and discrimination. K 


Men published significantly more than women. 
. However, the large difference in education between 
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crucial variable, the importance of developing new 
approaches to graduate education in psychology to _ ' 
encourage the full participation of women becomes 
even more apparent. The institution of employ- 
ment and one's position in that institution were also 
shown to be of great importance in predicting pub- 
lication in this study. Thus, discrimination against 
women in academe, which forces them into less 
favorable employment, reduces their opportunities 
for scholarly accomplishment, which in turn makes 
them less able to compete for more desirable posi- 
tions. 

Those women who managed to achieve the same 
education and employment as men also published as 
much as their male counterparts, despite the diffi- 
culties of role conflicts, lack of professional sociali- 
zation or sponsors, and inadequate access to in- 
formal communication discussed by White (1970). 

The possibility exists that differences in publish- 
ing were due to simple discrimination by journal 
editors (predominantly male) against female au- 
thors. Outright rejection of a manuscript because 
a female name appears on it is difficult to imagine. 
However, more subtle, unconscious discrimination 
may occur in that women may choose topics and/or 
present their research in ways that men may con- 
sider unimportant and/or inappropriate. Sociolo- 
gist Pauline Bart (undated) found that most of her 
male colleagues disapproved of her choice of depres- 
sion in middle-aged women as a topic of research. 
She also had great difficulty in publishing the re- 
sults of her research. To the extent that women 
in psychology, for whatever reasons, do publish less 
than men, our discipline suffers the loss of their 
full potential contribution. 
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(Case Study continued on page 533) 


VIRGINIA E. PENDERGRASS Miami, Florida * 


Studies of the role of women in the professions re- 
port discriminatory practices in graduate education 
(Astin, 1972; Women's Bureau, 1969); perception 
of professional competence (Pheterson, Kiesler, & 
Goldberg, 1971); and employment in universities 
(Fidell, 1970). Female psychotherapists, how- 
ever, might be expected to hold a preferred status, 
because helpfulness, nurturance, warmth, and con- 
cern, traditionally attributed to females (Kagan, 
1964), would be assets. 

In this survey, psychologists in major south- 
eastern cities were polled concerning personal char- 
acteristics and private practice activities. The ob- 
jective was to describe clinicians in private practice, 
with special emphasis on sex differences. 


Method 


SURVEY POPULATION 


Questionnaires were mailed to all psychologists listed in the 
yellow pages of cities in states represented in the South- 
eastern Psychological Association (SEPA), unless the list- 
ing clearly indicated nonclinical status. Thirty listings were 
identifiable as female, and 157 were identifiable as male. 
Sixty were unidentifiable as to sex, but were assumed to be 
distributed in proportion to the identifiable sample. The 
estimated total number of females contacted, therefore, was 
40 (16.2%) and the estimated number of males was 207 
(83.896). This percentage of females approximates the 
percentage of PhDs in psychology awarded to women in 
1960 (Astin, 1972). The private practice of psychology, 
therefore, did not appear to be a “woman’s profession,” in 
that inordinate numbers of women are not attracted to it. 
Of questionnaires mailed, 44.9% were returned, with ap- 
proximately equal proportions of females and males re- 
sponding. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


Questionnaires asked for the following data: 


1. Personal data, including age, sex, extent of practice, 
degree, publications, awards, and honors; 
А 2. Characteristics of practice, such as extent of practice, 
Income, sources or referrals, type of clientele, motivation for 
entering practice, and original career goals. Only responses 
most often ranked first are reported. 


ST n 


1 Моге information may be obtained from Virginia E. 


ева, No. 111, 1950 Brickell Avenue, Miami, Florida 


Results and. Discussion 


EXTENT OF PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Fifty percent of the women and 73.4% of the men 
were in full-time practice. Меп are, thus, more. — 
heavily involved in private practice as a profession ^ — 
than women. It has been found that competitive, 1 
aggressive aspects of work may be feared or re- — — 
jected by women (Horner, 1969) and these aspects | 
of private practice may be unappealing to women. . 
Another explanation of this finding is that the Ў 
greater responsibility women may have for children 
and home may limit career commitment. 

Since the sample of women was small, and since 
women in part-time practice represented a signifi- 
cant part of the sample, part-time and full-time 
practitioners were pooled for further comparisons. à 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Average ages for women and men (М = 45.9 and _ 
44.9, respectively) and length of time in practice d 
(M = 10.37 years for men, M = 11.44 years for А 
women) were similar. All but one woman and two- 
men had PhDs. Approximately equal proportions 
of women and men had received achievement — 
awards (25.0% of women and 20.4% of men) and 
18% of both groups had Diplomate status. Women — | 
had an average of 2.63 and men 5.76 publications, — 
a difference attributable to a few men in academic —— 
or industrial settings who produced large numbers 


of publications. E. 


x 
1 


AVERAGE INCOME LEVEL 


Table 1 shows that the differences in reported earn- 
ings for women and men in the first years were 
small, favoring men, and that men showed con- 
sistent economic growth while women did not. 
Overall average incomes were $10,000-$15,000 
(mean rank — 3.5) for women and $15,000-$25,000 — 
(mean rank = 4.7) for men. No woman made _ 
more than $50,000, while 12 men did. These dif- — 
ferences may be due to women therapists holding — 
part-time jobs in conjunction with part-time prac- _ 
tice, which may be low paying and offer few promo- 
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in Practice 


Years in practice 


0-3 4-10 1 Overall 

34 40. 3.2 3.5 
16) 

3.9 4.6 5.1 47 


Note. Categories, in dollar amounts, аге 1-1,9 = under $8,000; 2-2,9 = 
$8,000-$10,000;, 3-3.9 = $10,000-$15,000; 4-4.9 = $15,000-$25,000; 
5-5,9 = $25,000-$50,000. 


tions, or it may be that, when women experience 
- difficulties in building clientele and sources of re- 
errals over many years, they become less competi- 
tive and adjust their performance and fees down- 
ward. Finally, it is possible that women attach less 
mportance to income than men and engage in 
activities in their practice that do not pay off 
conomically, Brodsky's finding (see pp. 523-526, 
_ this issue) that male students checked income po- 
_ tential as a reason for entering psychology more 
often than females supports this hypothesis. How- 
Ver, involuntary salary limitations on women 
would demonstrate significant discrimination, 


SOURCES OF REFERRALS 


th females and males received most referrals 
from medical or osteopathic physicians (46.7% and 
_ 44.6%, respectively), former clients (20.0% and 
27.376), and government agencies (13.3% and 
3.0%). Since women received referrals from the 
Same sources as men, and since both listed medical 
and osteopathic physicians as primary (a profes- 


TABLE 2 


Percentages of Female and Male Respondents 
> Ranking Types of Clientele as 
Primary Clientele 


EE Sls 


Sex 
REL EUREN د‎ тада. 
femal 
т d TuS 

al females 37.5 E 
"ue ild: Sre { 6.3 20.7 
* Individual males 0 12.6 
А Marital counseling — 18.8 10.3 
^ Family therapy 18.3 23 
Men * 


TABLE 4 


Percentages of Female and Male Respondents 
Ranking Motives as Primary Motivation 
for Entering Private Practice 


ыи Ww 
vi [ 


T Р TRA 1 
Percentages of Female and Male Respondents Е. 
Ranking Career Goals as Primary a 
Original Goal E 


Sex Я І 
Career goal 


а 
% female d male 


N = 16) = 94) 90 
Clinical, private practice 25.0 28.7 
Clinical, institution. 1 12.5 20.4 
Academic, emphasis on teaching ' 31.3 17.0 


sion dominated by men), women do not appear to 
suffer discrimination from other professionals. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE CLIENTELE 
Both sexes reported seeing individual adult fe- 
males most often as clients (see Table 2). Males Ё 
more frequently saw children or individual adult q 
males, while women therapists more often saw A 
couples or families. The expected stereotype of _ 
women therapists seeing children primarily was not _ 
found. Perhaps the role of the therapist in her/his __ 
own home may lead the therapist to diagnosis dis- _ 
order in children differently. Women therapists 
may seek explanations of children’s difficulties in 1 
total family interactions or in marital strife, while р д 
male therapists may deal with the child as an in- _ 
dividual. Or parents may Eo to women therapists 
for sympathetic arbitration of marital and family 
difficulties, but take individual problem children to 
male therapists for discipline. 

Only male therapists listed adult males as pri- 
mary clientele. Unfortunately, if female clients 


Sex 
Motive 
ale 

Gane d = 93) y 
Freedom of hours 31.3 43 Ий 
Do best work in this area 18.8 30.1 
Could not get other attractive work 12.5 3.2 
Service 12.5 75 
High income 6.2 21.5 | 
Do not like to work for others - 6.2 14.0 
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` are so few female therapists. 


herapists of 


preference would remain unexpressed because 


ORIGINAL CAREER GOAL 


Table 3 shows the items most frequently ranked 
first as an original career goal. Males ranked pri- 
vate practice in clinical psychology and clinical 
practice in an institution most often, and an aca- 
demic career emphasizing teaching next. Most 
women, however, listed academic career with an 
emphasis on teaching as their original career choice, 
followed by private clinical practice and clinical 
work in an institution. The fact that large per- 
centages of both sexes selected choices other than 
private practice as an original career goal could be 
because many clinicians either enter private prac- 
tice when they are blocked in other endeavors, or 
private practice as an appealing profession is not 
apparent to the graduating student and is dis- 
covered later on. 


MOTIVE FOR ENTERING PRIVATE PRACTICE 


The item ranked first most often by males as a 
reason for entering private practice was ability to 
do best work in this area, while females chose pri- 
vate practice because of freedom of hours (see 
Table 4). This discrepancy may reflect women’s 
larger home responsibilities, or women may not 
feel the same commitment to private practice as 
men, The latter fits with the finding that private 
practice was not an original career choice for many 
women. Males gave high income potential as the 
second most frequent response, and dislike of work- 
ing for others was third. For women, other im- 
portant considerations were doing best work in this 
area, unavailability of other attractive work, and 
desire to be of service. 

Emphasis by males in this study on skill, achieve- 
ment, and independence conforms to the traditional 
masculine stereotype (Kagan, 1964). Involvement 
ОЁ females in clinical practice appeared here to be 


due mainly to default, because they mentioned 


"freedom of hours" and “could not find other at- 
tractive work" as major reasons for going into pri- 
Vate practice. Women, unlike men, also ranked 


traditional female role. 


Conclusion 


Relatively few women were found to be in the pri- 
vate practice of psychology in cities in the South- 
east. Data from the few who responded revealed 
several differences between them and their male 
colleagues, although these differences may not be 
reliable due to the small V. Women less often than 
men practiced full time, published, or showed con- 
sistent economic growth. Women devoted a greater 
proportion of their time than men to marital and 
family counseling, and less to working with chil- 
dren, No woman therapist reported adult males 
as primary clientele. Fewer women than men re- 
ported private practice as their original career goal. 
Finally, women seemed to be motivated to enter 


private practice because it afforded flexible working | 


hours and a chance to be of service and because of 
lack of opportunity to find other attractive work. 
In contrast, men appeared to engage in private 
practice because it was the area in which they did 
their best work, had a high income potential, and 
afforded them independence. The sexes were alike 
in length of time in practice, training, awards, 
Diplomate status, sources of referrals, serving a 
large number of adult female clients, and, finally, 
in not holding private practice as their original 
career goal. The expectation that the female thera- 
pist might hold a preferred status in this area of 
psychology was not supported in this study. 
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The purpose of the study reported here was to de- 
termine whether the statement “Women are a bad 
isk" is fact or myth with respect to women psy- 
chologists. One of the most frequent reasons for 
not recruiting or hiring women in general is that 
they are less likely than men to remain in their posi- 
tions (Keyserling, 1968; U.S. Department of Labor, 
. 1969). Yet studies comparing the mobility of wo- 
men and men in many types of occupations yield 
conflicting results, the majority showing small dif- 
| ferences. For professional workers, job-changing 
rates are relatively low, with some indication that 
the rates are somewhat higher for men than women 
: “as. Department of Labor, 1969, 1972). The 
present survey focused on frequency of job change 
for men and women in psychology. 


Method 


DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 


"The sample consisted of 150 female and 150 male members 
- of the Southeastern Psychological Association (SEPA) taken 

randomly from the 242 females and 1,076 males on the 1972 
membership list. 


SURVEY INSTRUMENT 


The one-page questionnaire asked for (a) date of PhD or 
-. terminal degree, (b) area of specialization, and (c) a 
Chronological listing of all jobs held since the terminal 
. degree, Space was provided for all reasons for each change 
in employment, A covering letter on official SEPA station- 
агу signed by the president asked each participant to pro- 
. Vide the information requested, Neither the sex nor the 
name of the respondent was requested, the former because 
of the fear that individuals would be sensitized on the sex 
issue, and the latter to encourage honest and complete 
answers as to why they changed their jobs. Females were 
sent forms with elite type and males were sent forms with 
pica type. 


| DISTRIBUTION OF SURVEY 


- The survey was mailed out in the first week of November 
1972. Because the response was good, it was not necessary 
Seventy-two females and 


E 1 More information may be obtained from Ellen Kimmel, 
ES of South Florida, FAO 295, Tampa, Florida 
20. j 
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Results and Discussion 


Table 1 summarizes the primary data for males and 
females. The women’s data are further broken 
down by terminal degree. This was not done for 
men because all but two had earned the doctorate. 
The areas of specialization within psychology were 
categorized into two general headings, “basic” or 
"applied." As might be expected, a greater number 
of the women (51, or 71%) received their training 
in an applied area than men (44, or 60%). There 
were no discernible differences between the sexes 
in areas of speciality within basic or applied fields. 
Table 1 also shows that women reported a total of 
189 positions and men a total of 179. Jobs were 
categorized into three major types: private and 
public agencies (e.g, community mental health 
institutions, public school systems, or private corpo- 
rations) ; self-employment (e.g., clinicians in private 
practice or industrial psychologists); and academic 
institutions (public or private universities, colleges 
or community colleges). Eighty-nine (47%) of the 
jobs held by women were with agencies, while 54 
(30%) of the men's jobs were with agencies. Self- 
employment was negligible. Ninety-two (48%) 
of the females’ jobs and 122 (68%) of the males’ 
jobs were in academic institutions. Thus, the women 
were more often employed in agencies or self-em- 
ployed than the men, especially women with MAs. 
The types of academic institutions in which women 
and men worked are also shown in Table 1. There 
were significant differences (y? = 10.18, р < .02) 
between the sexes, in that men more often had posi- 
tions in universities than women, and women more 
often had jobs in small community colleges. This 
corroborates Joesting’s finding (see pp. 520-523, 
this issue). 

A mobility score was computed for each re- 
Spondent by dividing the total number of jobs listed 
into the total number of years since the terminal 
degree. This results in a measure of job tenure in 
years per job. The scores ranged from .2 to 25.0. 
Table 1 shows that the females had a mean of 4.3 
and the males a mean of 4.4 years per job. This 
difference was not significant (t = 0, df = 144). 
Women with MAs had larger average mobility 


Questionnaire item 


Total no. jobs held 
Type employer 


Agency 31 67 
Self 2 4 
Academic institution** 10 21 


Private university 

State university 

Private college 

State college 

Community college 
Average mobility score in 

years—overall 5.2 
New degree: 9 years or less 


Old degree: 10 years or more 


_ Reasons given for change 


Professional advancement* 10 36 
Job unsatisfactory 4 14 
Job disappearance 5 18 
Spouse related 3 11 
Termination 2 7 
Personal 4 14 
Personality conflict 0 


* р < .05, 
"^ < .02, 


scores (were less mobile—5.2) than doctorates Үй be used because the actual age of the respondent _ 
either sex. was unknown. Ten years was arbitrarily taken Mi 

Table 2 compares the distributions of the actual be the breaking point for defining “new” versus. 38 
number of jobs held by women and men. Although “old” degrees. The average mobility score wai 
women held a greater number of jobs than men, the "n 
distributions of the two sexes did not differ (x < 
1.0). It is interesting to note that 18 females and 
. 24 males were still in their first jobs, some for many Distribution of Number of Jobs Held 

. years. by Females and Males DA 

The question of whether mobility of psychologists Sar re es 
is related to where they are employed required com- Number of jobs pen 
bining the data of both sexes, because the difference 
between the scores of women and men was small 
Within each category of employment. Mobility of 
psychologists employed in agencies (3.4 years per 
job) was greater than that of persons in academic 
institutions (4.8 years). 

Since mobility is known to be related to age 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1969), the respondents 
_ Were divided into groups within sex according to 

the age of terminal degree. This measure had to 


TABLE 2 


де 
© 0 соз: O илт омо к 
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` group (refer back to Table 1), with mobility scores 
of 2.6 and 2.8 years, respectively. Twenty-seven 

` females and 32 males were in the old group, with 
mobility scores of 7.3 and 6.6, respectively. 

. . Additional interesting information was obtained, 
incidental to the main question of mobility, that re- 
lated to patterns of career advancement. With re- 
spect to the highest position achieved in their 
careers, the most notable difference between women 
and men was in the number who attained the rank 
of professor—8 women as opposed to 27 men. This 
is in keeping with national figures which showed 
that while only 50% of the women with doctorates 
for 20 years achieved the rank of full professor, the 
figure is 90% for men (Astin, 1969). Also, fewer 
women (13) held the rank of assistant professor 
than men (23). Fewer women than men reported 
administrative positions in academic institutions. 
Since a greater number of women held nonacademic 
positions than men, it was pleasing, but not sur- 
prising, to discover that a greater number of women 
than men held administrative positions in agencies. 

The 222 reasons for changing jobs were analyzed 
into seven categories, shown at the bottom of Table 
1. (The number of reasons was smaller than the 
total number of jobs described, because the first 
job reported by each respondent did not involve a 
change.) The first category, Professional Advance- 
ment, contained any reason describing a move re- 
sulting in an increment in salary, rank, prestige of 
the institution, and/or improved opportunities for 

7 professional growth. Only 36% of the reasons 
women gave, but 50% of the reasons men gave, 
were placed here. This difference was significant 
(x? = 4.78, df = 1, p < 05). National surveys of 
mobility (e.g., Brown, 1967) have shown that the 
majority of faculty moves result in advancement of 
some sort in the careers of the job changers. Thus, 
the data for men, but not women, resembled that 
obtained in national surveys. The other six major 
types of reasons are given in Table 1 in order of 
frequency of occurrence. Under Job Unsatisfactory, 
Such reasons as "bored stiff," lack of opportunity 
to teach, unhappiness with the nature of the work, 
etc. were included. Моге men than women gave 
these sorts of reasons, Job Disappearance referred 
to grants that ended, fellowships that expired, or 
adjunct monies being reduced. Here, more women 

‚ than men were affected. Spouse-Related reasons 
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the partner to change jobs. Eighteen women and 


only 1 man reported reasons of this sort. While 
this difference is quite large, 18 is only a small pro- 
portion (15%) of the 117 total reasons given by 
women for changing employment. The category 
Termination is self-explanatory, and no differences 
were apparent between women and men here, Per- 
sonal reasons involved such things as poor health, 
dislike of climate or geographical area, divorce, or 
pregnancy. Ten percent of the females’ and 3% of 
the males' reasons were placed in this category. 
The last category, Personality Conflict, is self- 
explanatory. 

Women MAs were surprisingly similar to women 
PhDs in the reasons for changing employers. Wo- 
men with better credentials, who were thus better 
able to change jobs to improve their status, did not 
report moving to advance professionally any more 
often than those presumably in a less favorable 
position to do so. 


Conclusion 


This study found that, despite some significant dif- 
ferences between women and men psychologists in 
the Southeast in training, type of employer, level 
of success achieved, and reasons for changing jobs, 
there was no significant difference in their job 
mobility. How then did the apparent myth that 
"women are a bad risk" start and what has main- 
tained it? One possibility suggested by this study 
is that, though women are no more mobile than men, 
the reasons why they change jobs may be consid- 
ered to be less valid, that is, less socially acceptable, 
thereby placing a kind of stigma on the move. The 
loss of a female psychologist from a department be- 
cause of a spouse- or family-related event may lead 
to the development of a negative attitude about 
women as employees which would not occur from 
losing a male psychologist who moves to advance 
himself professionally. Thus, the same phenomenon 
(loss of an employee-colleague) is viewed in two 
quite different ways. Epstein's (1971) analysis of 
the obstacles women encounter as professionals sup- 
ports this idea. To the extent that women deviate 
from the norm of what a “good” professional does 
(e.g., changes jobs for professional advancement), 
they are seen as less committed and otherwise nega- 
tively regarded by their male peers. Regardless of 
how the myth got started, what must be emphasized 


TEN 


this point is that it was not supported 
‘data collected in this study. Chairs а 
in psychology may hire women with the same de- 
gree of confidence with which they hire men with 
respect to the expected time that women will re- 


main in their jobs. 
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SEPA's Affirmative Action 


It may be concluded that women in psychology in 
the Southeast, except, in certain respects, women 
doctoral students, hold a “minority” status. In 
light of the evidence pointing to this conclusion, 
some affirmative action activities that are being con- 
ducted by SEPA and the Status of Women group 
are described here. Having studied the problem 
empirically, members of the Commission felt it was 
appropriate to act and asked to be reappointed and 
given a small budget in order to do so. First, the 
Commission asked the members of SEPA to endorse 
a formal resolution calling for the improvement of 
the status of women in the organization itself." 
Second, at the request of the Commission, 


رر ا 


Por resolution, which was passed by SEPA in April 
974, reads as follows: 


Resolve that the Southeastern Psychological Association 
inpet affirmative action for women in psychology in 
m Southeast in the next year by making special efforts 
Brice women members, to include women on com- 
гана and in positions of leadership іп SEPA, and to 
i5 inate or otherwise promote women in the Southeast 
ti г positions of responsibility in psychology at the па- 
ional level. 


SEPA’s Executive Committee appointed Judith Wor- 2 


ell to chair a committee to select the winner of a 
Student Research Paper Award ($100 prize). Stu- 
dents of either sex may compete. The topic of the 
paper must be related to the purpose of APA's Divi- 
sion 35 (Psychology of Women), namely, to “pro- 


mote the research and study of women, including | 


both the biological and sociocultural determinants 
of behavior and to encourage the integration of this 
information about women with the current psychol- 
ogy of knowledge and beliefs in order to apply the 
gained knowledge to the society and its institu- 
tions." Program space was reserved at the 1974 
annual meeting of SEPA for the reading of the 
winning paper. 

Third, the most ambitious project now underway 
is the Commission’s Visiting Woman Program. The 
proposal for this was first introduced by its origi- 
nator, LaMyra Davis, at SEPA’s 1973 annual meet- 
ing. Brochures describing the program have been 
sent to approximately 500 psychology departments 
along with information copies.to the presidents of 


their colleges or universities. The brochures con- — 


tain information (names, addresses, titles of col- 
loquia) about women psychologists who have vol- 
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term impact of the visit. A formal report on the 

Visiting Woman Program was presented to SEPA, 
a Other anticipated benefits of the Visiting Woman _ 
(only) s Program include such things as boosts in the і 
E ons of the program is to provide additional careers of the women who make the visit (few | 

- role models for women students, where few are cur- women currently receive invitations to deliver 
rently available (see the Joesting and Kimmel arti- colloquia), stimulation of new ideas about psy- _ 

s this issue), who will encourage talented women chology and/or affirmative action, and development 
enter or continue in the pursuit of a career in of new relationships between the women faculty - 

the field of psychology. The Commission also hopes and students within the department which was 

for an atmosphere effect within departments that visited, E 
shows they care" by electing to engage in this 
eafirmative action program. Such a spin-off benefit 
ight elevate) women's. motivation Pie conde 2 For additional information about the project, contact 


its coordinator, Dorothy Nevill, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 32605. 


A Survey of Graduate Students and. Faculty in Psychology 


MARK W. LIPSEY Claremont Graduate School + 


The perspicacious listener can hear the more-than-faint rumblings of approaching break- 


through [McGuire, 1969, p, 38]. 


A revolution of some sort is developing in psychology [Schultz, 1970, p. 394]. 


There seems little doubt that experimental psychology is ripe for a revolution, . . [Palermo, 


1971, p. 155]. 


Psychology is in a state of crisis [Deese, 1972, p. 1]. 


Something is happening in psychology. This not 
especially original observation echoes the conclu- 
sions of such diverse psychologists as those cited 
above and others too numerous to mention. But 
in spite of the fact that many psychologists agree 
that something is happening, there is remarkably 
little evidence available to indicate just what is 
happening. Results of a survey of faculty and 
graduate students conducted during 1970-1971 by a 
group of graduate students at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity make, we think, at least a modest contribu- 
tion to understanding the changing face of con- 
temporary psychology and provide some basis for 
speculating about its future. The items in that 
questionnaire dealt primarily with issues in psy- 
chology, graduate education, professional journals, 
and general communication. All of the full-time 
graduate students enrolled in a representative sam- 
ple of 106 graduate departments of psychology re- 
ceived the survey, and it was returned by 2,340 
graduate students? in 95 of the sampled depart- 


E 7 


{ ‘This article is a summary version of a considerably 
arger report (Lipsey, 1973) which is available from the 
Journal Supplement Abstract Service, APA. 

ue student survey was conducted under contract to the 

$ fice of Communications, АРА, and supported by National 

Rare Foundation Grants 772 and 901. Coding and 

1 alysis of the faculty survey were supported by National 
05 of Health Grant 1 КОЗ MH19648-01 MSM. 

De equests for reprints should be sent to Mark W. Lipsey, 
ршен of Psychology, Claremont Graduate School, 
aremont, California 91711. 
^ The number for the analyses reported here was 2,140; 

questionnaires were omitted from those analyses. 


ments—a return rate estimated at 50%.’ А parallel 
form of the survey was also sent to a random sam- 
ple of 500 faculty members in graduate depart- 
ments selected from the APA Directory The fac- 
ulty returned 368 (74%) of those questionnaires. 


Issues in Psychology ) 


The major issues in psychology could be estab- 
lished, at least in broad outline, from the responses Р 
to an open-ended item asking, “What do you feel is 
the single most important issue confronting psy- · 
chology today?” The write-in responses to that 
item were coded into a number of general cate- 
gories, each with finer subdivisions. A summary 
of the results of that process appears in Table 1. 
Though considerable diversity was present, as might 
be expected from such a vague, open-ended item, 
three broad areas of concern stood out. These 
have been labeled relevance, research and theory, 
and therapy and humanism. 1 


з For further information regarding the study and its 
design, sampling, bias, etc., see SoGSiP Study Group (1971) 

d Lij 1973). 
sie есе survey was done by William Garvey of the 
Johns Hopkins University Center for Research in Scientific 
Communication. The faculty and student surveys Were 
analyzed together to allow faculty-student comparisons. 

5 The original coder agreed with himself 80% of the time 
on the broad categorization and 60% of the time on the 
subdivisions when recoding a sample of the responses. 
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dj 
SEMIS USO T E RED 
Issue Confronting Psychology 


Tovaming isme | Meng rating of unes | Mean rating of peycholoya 
Students Faculty Students Faculty Students Faculty 
Relevance 50 47 3.6 3.3 5.4 51328 
` General relevance 15 13 
- Direct application 12 5 
- Specific problems 11 9 
With qualification 5 12 
Identity; goals 7 8 
Research and: theory 12 19 3.5 2.9 5.0 49 
Understanding behavior 4 7 
Better theory 4 6 
í Improved research 2 3 
Other 2 3 
Therapy and humanism m 3 3.6 3.6 52 53 
— Individual fulfillment 3 1 
Mental health 3 1 
... Ethics 2 1 
.. Other 3 1 
Other 27 31 3.7 3.6 54 bi! 
ea 7 10 
10 13 
10 8 


ote. N for students = 2,140; N for faculty = 368, 
? Mean on a 7-point scale from well aware (1) to not aware (7). 
ite Mean ona 7-point scale from very well (1) to not at all (7). 


_ RELEVANCE 


About half of the graduate students and nearly the 
same proportion of faculty identified some aspect 
ә relevance as the most important issue confront- 
dug contemporary psychology. Most of the re- 
sponses cited relevance in a general way—relevance 
. to social problems, the “real world,” and so forth. 
. Many, however, stressed not just relevance but the 
direct application of research findings; this group 
included 12% of the students, though only 5% of 
the faculty, Closely related was the number of 
= Students (11%) and faculty (995) who listed the 
need to develop and apply psychological research to 
specific problems, for example, race, environment, 
militarism. In addition, a number of graduate 
students (5%) and even more faculty (12%) iden- 
fied relevance as the most important issue, while 
explicitly withholding their own endorsement or 
otherwise expressing caution or apprehension over 
the cry for relevance, Feelings of concern and con- 
fusion about just what psychology should be doing 

were more broadly represented in the category 

labeled identity; goals, which included about 7% 

of the students and 8% of the faculty. 
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The questionnaire also included some yes-no _ 
items specifically dealing with academic psychol 
ogy’s role in the solution of social problems. _ 
Ninety-two percent of the students and 83% of _ 
the faculty responded, “Yes . . . academic psychol- 3 
ogy should be concerned with contemporary social 
problems." Ninety percent of the students, ho' 1 
ever, and 79% of the faculty said they did mof й 
think that academic psychology was making a sig- __ 
nificant contribution to the needed solutions. The 
was a rather striking gap between the “is” and Де 
"ought" for academic psychology in the minds of - 
graduate students and faculty. The fault could lie, _ 
we reasoned, either with academic psychology, 
which might not be perceived as producing use 
knowledge, or with those in the society at larg 
who were not making full use of the available 
knowledge. Fifty-one percent of the students ant 
5290 of the faculty felt that “academic psychol Yo 
does not yet have much knowledge relevant to 
social problems . . .” but, optimistically, “mij 
develop such knowledge if it tried.” Thirty- 
Percent of the graduates and 25% of the facul 


j 


a 


Factor Loadings for Thirteen "Issue" Items 


Factor 1 Factor 2 
(social concern) (experimentalism) 


Item Э ; RI 
Student | Faculty | Student | Faculty 


The knowledge and methods of experimental psychology have developed to the 


point where fundamental problems related to behavior are potentially solvable. .09 07 48 (58 
An increasing awareness of man's capacity for self-actualization could be psychol- 

ogy's greatest contribution to society. 44 51 210 —20 
Laboratory experimentation, however slow and painful, is still the most adequate 

tool psychology possesses for increasing its useful knowledge. 36 —.39 .50 54 
Psychology may be able to study value judgments, but it must be careful not to 

make them. —.20 —42 .06 .06 
For all its efforts to study learning, psychology has not provided much useful knowl- 

edge to the classroom teacher. 00 —.05 —.38 —.51 
The operational definitions of the laboratory experiment are rarely related in а Й 

meaningful way to what happens in ordinary situations. 49 24 —.58 —.58 
Psychology should be leading the search for new means of promoting human welfare. ‚69 74 —.01 —.08 
Psychology needs to replace much laboratory research with careful studies of ordin- 

ary behavior in natural settings. 42 43 — 43 —.52 i 
Psychologists study people as objects when they should be studying them as people. 39 ‚59 — 47 — 43 Ч 


Research psychologists should not be held responsible for the use society makes of 


their findings. —.35 —.39 10 QUO 
Psychological research mimics only the surface features of research in the physical 3 

Sciences. 10 AT —41 — 44 
Psychologists have an obligation to demonstrate the worth of their endeavors to the 

society which supports them. -36 39 —.05 —.06 
Psychologists may be obligated to communicate what they know, but they have no 


special obligation to solve social problems. 


5568 his NOS Rosen 


Note, Minres factor analysis with varimax rotation. Five items were excluded from this table; they showed no relationship to the two major — 
factors. Separate factor analyses were done on the student and on the faculty data. 


thought the problem was that “academic psychology on with the research that would enable it to meet 
has produced much relevant knowledge, but it is its original goal, the understanding of behavior, 
not being fully applied to real world problems.” and, perhaps, a recognition that the goal must be 
Clearly, then, there was a great deal of dissatisfac- reemphasized because psychology’s performance to 
tion with what psychology was doing about social date has not been very dramatic. i Mi! 
problems, and most students and faculty felt that ; 

the blame belonged within psychology itself. THERAPY AND HUMANISM 

Eleven percent of the graduate students, but only 
оласи йур 3% of the faculty, named issues judged in the 


Responses judged as dealing with the general theme therapy and humanism category as the most im- 
of research and theory were given with second-most portant issue confronting psychology. The stu- 
frequency by both students (12%) and faculty dent-faculty difference was undoubtedly due to the 
(19%) as “the most important issue” confronting greater proportion of graduate students interested 
Psychology. The most frequent type of comment in clinical psychology than graduate faculty. The 


identified psychology’s central task as understand- students in this category most frequently men- 
Two other high- tioned contribution to individual fulfillment or, as 


Ing behavior or human nature. | ud 
one said, “how to provide the conditions for human 


frequency responses in the research and theory : 
Category were the need for better theory, or a development." The faculty who gave responses in 


unifying theoretical structure, and the need for the therapy and humanism category were most 

improved research methods and skills. There likely to express general concern for the human | 
Seemed to be in these responses a feeling that the condition and psychology's conception of the na- . 
appropriate action for psychology would be to get ture of the human organism. Of about equal fre- | 
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ocusing on the ethics of the research and the be- 
havior of psychologists. 


Experimentalism and Social Concern 


In addition to the open-ended issue item, the sur- 
vey questionnaire included a variety of statements 
regarding psychological methodology and social 
relevance to which students and faculty could re- 
spond on 7-point scales ranging from agree (1) to 
disagree (7). These items explored in a little more 
detail two of the major areas of concern that were 
identified in the open-ended responses of the most 
important issue confronting psychology. Those 
two issues, the discipline’s appropriate role in the 
“promotion of human welfare” and the service- 
ability of the experimental tradition, were reflected 
in two of the factors that emerged from factor 
analysis of the items presented in Table 2. 

Factor 1, labeled social concern, combined con- 
cern for promoting human welfare, a sense of 
"Special obligation to solve social problems, belief 
in man’s capacity for self-fulfillment, need to 
demonstrate psychology’s value to society, and a 
feeling of responsibility for the use society makes of 
psychological findings. Associated with Factor 2, 
labeled experimentalism, were an affirmation of 
confidence in the problem-solving potential of ex- 
perimental psychology and laboratory methodology, 
Support of operationism, satisfaction with psychol- 
ogy’s past efforts to study learning, and disagree- 
ment that the discipline only mimics the physical 
sciences, 

In order to examine more closely the students 
and faculty who took one or another of the four pos- 
sible positions on these two lssues, each person in 
the sample was assigned two factor scores %— опе 
to represent his position on the social concern fac- 
tor and another to represent his position on the 
experimentalism factor. Since 4 was the midpoint 
On the 7-point agree-disagree scale that accom- 
panied each item, the factor score that would cor- 
respond to a uniform response of 4 on all of the 
items represented in the factor was designated as 
the neutral point on each factor. Using the two 
. factor scores and the designated neutral points, 


WA ишда ILS 


©The factor scores were calculated by Bartlett’s pro- 
cedure. The factor analysis of student and faculty re- 
sponses agreed so closely that it was possible to use the 
same set of weights for calculating both the student and 
the faculty factor scores, 
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‘each individual was classified into one of the four 


quadrants formed by the orthogonal factors. 

It was possible to give a very general description 
of the inhabitants of each quadrant by examining 
the proportion of students and faculty in each, 
their predominant areas of interest in psychology, 
and their response to an item asking which person 
in psychology or a related area had produced the 
work they most respected. A special word needs 
to be said about this last item. The diversity of 
responses was so great that we found it convenient 
to collapse them into 12 categories of researchers 
who seemed to us to do more or less similar work. 
These 12 categories were thus inexact, but sugges- 
tive, we think, of different perspectives on psycho- 
logical research. Figure 1 identifies the composi- 
tion of each quadrant in terms of the general items. 

In the  pro-experimental, anti-social-concern 
quadrant there was a predominance of students and 
faculty with interests in such areas as comparative 
psychology, learning, and physiological psychology. 
They mentioned favorably the work of psychologists 
such as Estes, Pavlov, and Neal Miller. ‘The at- 
titudes that put them in that quadrant, of course, 
were supportive of experimental psychology and re- 
flected the “basic” scientist’s unconcern for im- 
mediately applicable research results—a pattern 
that marked them as basic researchers—and we 
have applied that label to their quadrant. These 
basic researchers comprised the second largest 
quadrant among faculty members with 28%, but 
among the students it was the least popular posi- 
tion; and the difference between the student propor- 
tion and the faculty proportion was larger there 
than for any other quadrant. 

The mirror images of the basic researchers, in 
terms of their attitudes, were the anti-experimental, 
pro-social-concern citizens of the second quadrant. 
That quadrant was composed primarily of clinical 
psychologists along with some social-personality 
and applied psychologists. Their strong pro-social- 
concern stance and their heavy citation of such 
psychologists as Carl Rogers, as well as Freud and 
Allport, have led us to label this quadrant kuman- 
ist-activists. The second largest discrepancy be- 
tween proportion of faculty and proportion of stu- 
dents in a quadrant occurred here, but this time the 
direction was reversed. Students were nearly twice 
as likely as faculty to hold the attitudes of the 
humanist-activists, and that remained true even 
when the predominant clinical psychologists were 
separated out. 


Ap HUMANIST-ACTIVISTS SOCIAL ENGINEERS 
aculty Students 
% of total 18% 35% ey: TERT 
% without clinical 15% 31% 32% ; ki 
0 0 
Areas over- Clinical 35% Personality 56% Educational. 
cational 5 Appli 
represented Applied 35% Clinical 45% ha ш а 
Educational 33% Social 459 Personality 45% 
Comparative 33% Clinical 43% 5 
Psychologists Rogers 60% Rogers 59% АШ i 
heavily cited Freud 57% Freud 4% Pod 09 И 
Festinger 319% Allport 52% Freud 43% 
Allport 26% Piaget 52% 
PRO-EXPERIMENTAL 
ANTI-EXPERIMENTAL 
Mvos BASIC RESEARCHERS 
Faculty Students Faculty i Students 
% of total 20% 12% 28% . 9% 
96 without clinical 21% 14% 32% 12% 
0 
Areas over- Quantitative 4% Cognitive 24% Comparative 50% Physiological 22% ' 
represented Perception 30% Perception 23% Learning 48% Comparative 20% _ 
Cognitive 28% Comparative 22% Physiological 43% Learning 16% . 
Physiological 26% Quantitative 21% Perception 40% Experimental 16% 
Physiological 20% Cognitive 38% Perception 15% 
Quantitative 35% 
ee Meehl 50% N. Miller 21% Estes 62% Estes 30% 
eavily cited G. Miller 40% G. Miller 18% Pavlov 5796 N. Miller 22% 
Piaget 33% Festinger 18% N. Miller 40% Pavlov 21% 
N. Miller 27% Festinger 38% Skinner 17% 
Gibson 36% 
ELTE 


E. Size and general composition of the factor quadrants. (The rela 
m pn ue four quadrants was statistically significant at the .05 level at 1 
Eus e proportion of the category who are in each quadrant; 
5 nicians were in that quadrant; Rogers [60%] indicates that 6076 
gory were in that quadrant, Nothing was listed as distinctive of a quadra: 


tionship between each of the items in this 
east by chi-square tests, The percentages _ 
for example, clinical [35%] indicates that 35% of all 
of all those who cited a name in the Rogers cate- - 
nt unless the percentage of respondents exceeded 


the total percentage in the quadrant by at least one fourth again.) i 


The largest quadrant for both faculty and gradu- 
ate students was that representing pro-experimental 
and pro-social-concern attitudes. Because of their 
defining attitudes, the overrepresentation of those 
with applied interests (educational-developmental, 
геа applied), and especially because of the 
M me of B. F. Skinner as the psychologist 
m Hm this quadrant has been labeled social 
m eers. Even without the clinical psychologist, 
dm quadrant was still the largest among students, 

„ among faculty, as large as its nearest com- 
Petitor, basic researchers. 


Those in the final quadrant combined anti-experi- 
mentalism with anti-social-concern in a double 
negative. Their negativism contrasted sharply with 
the comparative zealousness of those in the other 
quadrants, all of whom were “pro” about some- 
thing. We have, therefore, named them Mugs after 


1 Skinner alone received about 13% of both the student — 
and faculty responses to the most-respected-person item, |. 
outdistancing his nearest competitors by margins of two to 
one or more. Halí or more of all the responses in the — 
Skinner category came from those in the social engineers 


quadrant. 
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tor Quadrants ~ 


Pro-social concern Anti-social concern 
Anti-experimentalism Pro-experimentalism. Anti-experimentalism Pro-experlmentalism 
Humanist-activists Social engineers Mugs Basic researchers 
% faculty | % students | % faculty | % students | % faculty | % students | % faculty | % students _ 
Most important issue 
Relevance 49 45 41 50 17 19 11 20 
Caution about relevance 10 6 10 4 9 8 23 8 
Identity; goals 6 6 3 6 21 16 9 16 
Research and theory 11 12 18 10 29 22 23 23 
Therapy and humanism 6 15 4 12 3 8 1 7 
Psychology is* 
Aware of issue 13 28 45 29 39 29 52 46 
Not aware of issue 25 24 14 17 20 25 11 12 
Dealing with issue 0 1 2 3 2 3 4 5 
Not dealing with issue 70 60. 39 45 59 59 36 39 
Psychology should be con- i 
cerned with social problems. 99 99 98 99 69 74 67 78 
‘Psychology is now contribut- 
t ing to their solution. 3 3 27 11 14 6 25 17 
.. Not contributing; lacks only 
|. . application of findings. 16 31 40 E 8 20 25 37 
Not contributing; lacks rele- 
- vant findings. 79 63 34 41 69 67 45 43 
: Not contributing; problems 
-- are impossibly complex. 1 3 0 1 8 EA 6 3 


square tests. The 


p 4 


| the “scientific conservationists” described by Nigel 
- Calder (1969) in Technopolis as “disinclined to 
believe anything.” This quadrant was the next to 
smallest among both faculty and students, though 
it contained a greater proportion of faculty than 
of students. Those faculty and students interested 
. in perception, cognition, and quantitative psychol- 
OBy were overrepresented in this quadrant, and 
they frequently mentioned psychologists such as 
George Miller, Piaget, and Meehl as important con- 
tributors. 


5 
4 
\ 
зу 


ISSUES 


The position of each group on the major issues in 
psychology, of course, was pretty much given by 
^ the factor definition of their quadrant—pro- or 
= anti-social-concern, pro- or anti-experimentalism, 
Table 3, however, shows that more information 
about these positions may be gained by examining 
the responses to the other issue-oriented items. 
Among faculty, social relevance was identified 
as the most important issue confronting psychology 
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_ Note, The relationship between each of the items in this table and the four quadrants was statistically significant at the .05 level at least using chi» | 
rcentages in each quadrant refer to the proportion of those in that quadrant giving a particular response. 
^ Percentage marking the extremes (1 and 2 or 6 and 7) on 7-point rating scales. 


by fewer basic researchers than any other subgroup; 
and the proportion was next to smallest for the _ 
student basic researchers. The basic researchers | 
were also most likely to mention apprehension _ 
over demands for relevance or urge that a balance 
be preserved between basic and “relevant” re- _ 
search. The most frequent citation of relevance _ 
among the faculty came from the humanist-ac- | 
tivists; among the students, from the social engi- 
neers. E 
A sizable majority of those in every quadrant 
felt that “academic psychology should be concerned 
with contemporary social problems,” though fewer 
of those in the anti-social-concern groups felt that — 
concern with social problems was legitimate. The 
majority of those in each quadrant, however, also 
believed that academic psychology was not con- | 
tributing to the solution of contemporary social 
problems. Most of the Mugs and humanist-ac- | 
tivists felt that the reason for this failure was that — 
“academic psychology does not yet have much 
knowledge relevant to social problems," and the - 
largest proportion of basic researchers agreed. The 


i =" c PN 


ose im Each of the Factor Quadrants 


` Response to Graduale Training Items y Ti 
Д Pro-social concern Anti-social concern 
Anti- i tali: 
E. nti-experimentalism Pro-experimentalism. pe experiments an Pro-experimentalism 
Humanist-activists Social engineers Mugs Basic researchers 
Faculty | Students | Faculty | Students | Faculty | Students | Faculty | Students s 
Mean satisfaction with gradu- 
ate school m 4.02 — 3.50 
Й is E 3.57 =F 3.1 
Very pleased А X 24% А" 33% — 32% — / 
Very disappointed uer 25% — 15% — 15% 2 
Type of graduate department* К 8 ae 
Self-understanding 
miran 67% 79% 56% 65% 30% 44% 18% 28% 
nd esirable 35 8% 3% 1% 8% 19% 16% 24% 22% 
Professional training 3 А : 
ee г 4% | 48% `10% | 90% 84% | 95% 82% 
ndesirable 3% 3 3 
Broad education x & bs is oe de ies КИ 
Eae ; At 74% 87% 80% 90% 84% 95% 82% 
ndesirable 0 1% 2 1 
Research institution P d us A 
Desirable 49% 43% 64% 59% 7. 
% o | omm | 64% | 16% | 76% 
Undesirable 12% 9% 2 5 % 
Social problems s А n * ie 3 ү m 
Desirable 52% 61% 42% 62 
1 0 o % 14% 27% 12% 26% 
Undesirable 5% 5% 11 4 30 А A 
2 
Student plans after degree d ٤ T me ae pe 
po — 52% — 62% == 7196 v4 82% 
ocu — 1395 — 14% — 1% + 12% 
pon ; — 10% = 16% en 20% <A 28% 
\ ‘ith clinical — 14% = 12% =, 8% E 8% 
Clinical/counseling — 30% He 19% nz 12% ^ 5% 


significant at the .05 level at least using chi- 


Note, The relationship between each of the items in this table and the four quadrants was кайшы 
ving a particular response. 


Square tests. The percentages in each 
a ls quadrant refer to the proportion of those in that quadrant 
These percentages refer to those marking the extremes on a 7-point scale: 1 or 2 for eura 


largest number of social engineers, however, be- 
lieved that “academic psychology has produced 
much relevant knowledge, but it is not being fully 
applied to ‘real world’ problems." And a larger 
number of the social engineering faculty than in 
any other quadrant thought that academic psy- 
chology already was “contributing significantly" to 
the solution of social problems. 

Cu all mention of significant issues in con- 
B o psychology, of course, emphasized social 
HK ce. In fact, the most frequently mentioned 
з Jos Mugs and basic researchers dealt with 
i 30 psychological research and theory. Such 
essentially scientific concerns, however, did not 
indicate that the Mugs and basic researchers were 
untouched by the difficulties the discipline is ex- 
Periencing. Each of these groups identified more 


| 
| 
А in the category involving the identity and 


or 7 for undesirable. 


goals of the discipline than the humanist-activists 
and social engineers combined. 


GRADUATE TRAINING 


Attitudes toward social concern and experimen- 
talism were also related to the graduate student's 
satisfaction with his department, his career plans, 
and both the student and faculty description of the 
ideal graduate department, as is shown in Table 4. 

The most frequently offered graduate degree, ac- 
cording to the APA publication Graduate Study in 
Psychology: 1972-73, is in experimental psychol- 
ogy. If the typical department is organized around 
the needs and values of the basic researcher in psy- 
chology, we might expect the student basic re- 
searchers to be the most satisfied with their gradu- 
.ate training. That was indeed the case. The stu- 
dents were asked to rate their reaction to graduate 
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Pro-social concern Anti-social concern 
Anti-experimentalism Pro-experimentalism Anti-experimentalism Pro-experimentalism 
2 
Humanist-activists Social engineers Mugs Basic researchers _ 
Faculty Students Faculty Students Faculty Students Faculty 
Doing research 92% 82% 86% 93% 9095 100% 
Mean research satisfaction 3.26 3.77 3.03 3.24 3.23 3.46 2.60 2.192 
Very satisfied 46% 34% 479% 47% 47% 40% 60% 6% 
Very dissatisfied 18% 25% 10% 18% 17% 19% 4% 1202228 
Average number of journal 54 
E publications 10.22 .52 12.50 .55 15,41 76 15.21 97 
E "Those reporting a rejection* 7995 11% 83% 13% 82% 12% 84% 15% | 
E Average number of rejections, Y 
y if any* х 2.59 1.29 2.81 1.29 2.76 1.19 2 1.36 ү 
"Those attempting to have а 1 
theoretical article published 40% 3% 46% 3% 49% 4% 42% 506 — 
"Those successful if theoretical Р 
article attempted 82% 61% 93% 48%: 66% 50% 88% 56% — 


Except 


EN 


- school relative to their expectations on a 7-point 
scale from extremely pleased (1) to big disap- 
- pointment (7). The mean rating indicated greater 
satisfaction for students in the basic research 
quadrant than for students in any other quadrant. 
"The humanist-activist students, most discrepant 
- _ from the values of the basic researchers, were the 
- least happy with their graduate school experience. 
; The Mug and social engineering students, each 
Г agreeing with the basic researchers on one factor 
- and disagreeing on the other, showed similar, in- 
termediate levels of satisfaction with their graduate 
departments, 

Differences also emerged in the type of graduate 
department thought ideal by the students and fac- 
ulty in each quadrant. Various graduate school 
- descriptions were rated on a 7-point scale, and we 

have translated the results into the percentage 

who gave a very desirable rating (1 or 2) and the 

percentage who gave a very undesirable rating (6 

or 7) in order to facilitate comparison. All groups 

except the humanist-activist students found as most 
desirable a graduate department composed of 

"teachers and students involved in scholarly inves- 

tigation and broad education in their field of in- 
‚ terest” with the greatest endorsement coming from 
the faculty basic researchers. The humanist-ac- 
tivist students thought the most desirable depart- 
ment was “a place for students to gain a deeper 


these items were not related to the factor quadrants 
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as noted, the relationship between each of the items in this table and the four quadrants was statistically significant at the .05 
using chi-square tests. The percentages in each quadrant refer to the proportion of those in that quadrant giving a particular response, 
responses to 


at a significant level, 


understanding of themselves and of their fello 
man,” and a large number of their faculty also” 
found that description highly attractive. 

RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 13 
The overwhelming majority of both students and 
faculty in all the quadrants reported that they 
been doing research (see Table 5). Though 
proportion who were doing research did not var. 
as much as 10% from quadrant to quadrant, th 
proportion who were personally satisfied with t 
own research varied much more widely. A ma 
ity of the basic researchers who were engaged 
research reported being very satisfied with it a 
few reported great dissatisfaction. The hum 
activists, on the other hand, were considerably 
pleased with their research progress: Fewer 

half reported great satisfaction and more expres 
great dissatisfaction than in any other quadra 
The Mugs, who, unlike many of the humanist- 
tivists, brought a basic science orientation to 
research, were surprisingly similar to the huma 
activists in their relatively moderate research вай 
faction. The social engineers, though more sali 
fied than the Mugs, resembled them more than th 
did the basic researchers. Apparently, the dif 
culties and frustrations of academic research 1 
crease the more remote the researcher is from | 
attitudes and values of the basic researchers. 


Response to Journal/ Communication It 


Pro-social concern T Anti-social concern 
Anti-experimentalism Pro-experimentalism Anti-experimentalism Pro-experimentalism 
Humanist-activists Social engineers Mugs Basic researchers 
Faculty Students Faculty Students Faculty Students Faculty Students 
Sources of “valuable ideas" 
Journals 69% 49% 82% 67% 78 
тда] 0 % 62% 91% 79 
Periodicals 31% 21% 10% 13% 15% 9%, 8% a 
Fiction books we 1595 — 8% E 5% Жо 3% 
Texts Ў = 26% — 35% — 29% — 25% 
Nonfiction books 21% 32% 9% 15% 19% 22% 9% 11% 
е = 50% — 42% — 45% — 34% 
ourses = 33% — 39 — — 
Mean satisfaction with journal E ^s (e i 
editorial policy 4.50 4.36 3.56 3.55 4.06 3.7 
ial А h È i ‚78 3.20 3.37 
d ШЫК Ў a i 27% 28% 25% 25% 40% 35% 
y dissatisfie 0 31 15% 12 25% 4 
Mean interest in journal E d 4 S ga Л s 
reading ^ 4.26 4.34 3.25 345 4.06 3.78 3.20 3.37 
M puc 21% 19% 39% 35% 32% 29% 49% 45% 
егу dul 31% 34%; 13% 14 21 22 
Suggestions for improving the e E 2 A ie va 
journals 
iE 31% 28% 39% 31% 30% 29% 28% 35% 
ting 10% 16% 14% 20% 33% 20% 37% 26% 
Few biases/more un- 
orthodoxy 39% 27% 26% 17% 18% 16% 9% 6% 


Note, The relationship be i і 
у he rela ship between each of the items in this table and the four quadrants was statistically significant at the ,05 level at least usin, 
chi-square tests, The percentages in each quadrant refer to the proportion of those in that quadrant giving a particular response, s 


: Academic research usually results in the publica- 
tion of journal articles, so we also took a look at 
the lifetime publication experience of those in the 
different quadrants, The basic researchers might 
be expected to be the most frequently published 
group and that was true for student basic re- 
Searchers, The basic research faculty, however, 
averaged slightly fewer journal publications per 
Person than the Mug faculty. Humanist-activists, 
E might be anticipated given their clinical orienta- 
Hon, were the least published group, and the social 
engineers were more similar to them than to Mugs 
E researchers. There were fewer persons in 
М ео these quadrants who were engaged in re- 
arch than in others, of course, but adjusting the 
ош frequency according to the number of 
€ researchers did not alter the rank order of 

the results, 

There were no significant differences among the 
е in the percentage who reported that they 
Dion. au least one manuscript rejected by a 
ited or in the average number of rejections re- 

€d by those with rejections. Because the pub- 


lication frequency varied, however, these rejection 
fipures indicated that on a per publication basis 
humanist-activists and social engineers were some- 
what more likely to have their manuscripts rejected 
by the journals, while Mugs and basic researchers 
were less likely to have this happen. : 

Respondents were also asked if they had ever at- 
tempted to publish a “theoretical article.” There 
were no significant differences among the quadrants 
in the number reporting that they had attempted a 
theoretical article, but there were marked differ- 
ences in the success they reported. Of those at- 
tempting such articles, the social engineering and 
basic research faculty were the most successful, 
with the humanist-activist faculty not too far off 
their pace. The Mugs, however, were notably less 
successful, a rather strange finding considering that 
their overall publication record was the best of the 


four groups. 


JOURNALS AND COMMUNICATION 


‘Attitudes on the social concern and experimental- 
ism issues were also strongly related to utilization 
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were p to Ber from. a list of information 
ces those from which they received “valuable 
ideas" relevant to their work and interests. Those 
‘in each of the four quadrants showed a different 
pattern of dependence on the various information 
sources. The professional journals were the most 
Írequently cited by all groups except humanist- 
` activist students, but the response was greatest for 
- social engineers and basic researchers. In place of 
the journals, many Mugs and humanist-activists 
relied for useful information on nonprofessional 
periodicals and nonfiction books other than texts; 
they cited these sources about twice as frequently 
as their pro-experimental counterparts. 
Many of the most prestigious of the professional 
. journals, of course, are directed toward the basic 
researcher. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
satisfaction with the journals was highest among 
basic researchers and least among those most differ- 
ent from basic researchers. On an item requesting 
‘a rating of satisfaction with the “editorial selection 
and contents of the journals," basic researchers 
were found to be the most satisfied, humanist-ac- 
tivists were the least satisfied, and Mugs and social 
engineers were in between. 
.. We can understand each group's perception of 
| the professional journals better by examining the 
| write-in responses they made when asked to suggest 
а way of improving the journals. We have col- 
lapsed these write-in responses into three large, 
general categories: (a) organization/writing, (5) 
tighter editing, and (c) fewer biases/more un- 
orthodoxy. Most of the suggestions for improving 
the journals fell into the organization/writing cate- 
gory, citing, for the most part, the need for better 
or clearer writing and, especially, for more interest- 
ing writing. The Mugs and basic researchers, how- 
ever, were particularly desirous of more restrictive 
editing, though about twice as many Mugs came 
out for the opposite—more tolerant editing allow- 
ing more unorthodox articles. Humanist-activists 
and social engineers were also disproportionately i in- 
` _ terested in looser editorial criteria, especially those 
that would allow publication of more socially rele- 
vant and applied research. 


Faculty to Student Trends 


We have seen that psychologists are divided over 
the issues of social relevance and the serviceability 
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were faculty-student diferencas on 
issues: 78% of the students, but only 52% o 
faculty, were in the pro-social-concern quadran| 
and 47% of the students were in the anti-exp 
mental quadrants with only 38% of the faculty. 
By further subdividing the faculty and studem 
groups according to the number of years experienci 


attitudes differ from those of the faculty and if 
those attitudes do not change dramatically as the 
become faculty, then the disciplinary consensus will 
change in the direction of those attitudes. i 
` Notice, however, that it is quite misleading to — 
compare the faculty at graduate schools to all the - 
graduate students in psychology. As academic _ 
researchers and teachers, the faculty necessarily _ 
embodied many attitudes inappropriate to the large _ 
numbers of students who were not training to be- 
come academicians themselves. In the remainder 
this article, therefore, we will narrow our focus to _ 
academic psychology and examine only those stu 
dents who planned an academic career. 


THE SOCIAL CONCERN FACTOR 


Comparison of the factor scores on the social com 
cern factor for five academic student and facult; 
groups* revealed a generally decreasing function 
relating social concern to experience in psychology 
(see Table 7). The midcareer faculty expressed a 
lack of enthusiasm for the promoting-human-wel« — 
fare, solving-social-problems model of psychology — 
that distinguished them from all the other groups, _ 
Indeed, their mean score shaded over into the area 
where they were for the most part disagreeing with 
the positively worded items that comprised thi 
factor and agreeing with the negative ones. New 
students, older students, and new faculty lived up. 
to their stereotype and showed the most desire fora _ 
“relevant” psychology, with new students and olde 


5 The following subdivisions were used: new stu 
(М = 619): first- and second-year doctoral candi 
planning an academic career; older students (N = 28): 
third- and last-year doctoral candidates planning an 
demic career; new faculty (N = 65): faculty membe 
a graduate department who received their doctorate 
tween 1966 and 1968, inclusive ; midcareer faculty ( 
163): faculty members in a graduate department who 
ceived their doctorate between 1957 and 1965, ind 1 
posttenure faculty (N = 120): faculty members in a 
ate department who received their doctorate durii! 
before 1956. 


^ Bxperimentalism Scores 


Analysis of Variance of Social Concern a 


New Older | New | Midcareer | Posttenure 
students students faculty faculty faculty 
Social concern scores 
‘Group 
mean* | 50.90 50.10 47.62 42.94 43.60 
Experimentalism scores 
Group 
“mean? | 45.16 43.77 46.18 45.85 43.24 


Note, Higher social concern scores indicate a more pro-social-concern 
attitude; higher experimentalism scores indicate a more pro-experimen- 
talism attitude. The neutral point for the social concern scale was 
13.33; for the experimentalism scale, 42.50. 

û Between ANOVA: MS = 3,151.49, F = 16.21, df = 4, 2 < 01. 
Within ANOVA: М5 1,587. 

b Between ` ANO Е —2,58,df =4, p < 05. 
Within ANOVA: X 1,587. 


students very similar and more eager than the new 
faculty. The real surprise was the relative modera- 
tion of the posttenure faculty. That group con- 
tained the most experienced and influential psy- 
chologists in the sample, and though their concern 
that the discipline relate to the larger society was 
very similar to that of the midcareer faculty, it was 
nevertheless greater than would be expected by 
extrapolating the trend of the other four groups. 

The same gradient that characterized the overall 
groups also described, more or less, the pattern of 
scores within major areas of specialization in psy- 
chology. To see this, each of the student and 
faculty groups was subdivided into four general 
areas labeled experimental, cognitive, social, and 
clinical? Since the numbers for the faculty sub- 
groups were then rather small, the faculty and 
student subgroups were combined and the faculty— 
student difference on the factor scores was de- 
termined within each area of interest group (see 
Table 8). 

The most dramatic difference emerging from the 
breakdown by area of interest, however, was be- 
tween those in experimental or cognitive areas and 
those in social or clinical areas. The factor scores 
for experimental and cognitive faculty were below 


АЧАА 


° The label experimental covers general experimental, 
Motivation, learning, operant, physiological, animal, com- 
Parative, mathematical, and quantitative; cognitive covers 
Perception, developmental, psycholinguistics, and cognitive; 
social covers social, personality, personnel, industrial, ap- 
plied, educational and school; clinical covers clinical, be- 
avior modification, and community. 


cognitive and experimental students were clearly 
on the pro-social-concern side along with all the 
social and clinical groups. In terms of the polariza- 
tion across the neutral point on this issue, it seems 
to be the experimental and cognitive faculty versus 
everyone else including their own students. 


THE EXPERIMENTALISM FACTOR 


The pattern of means across the academic student 
and faculty groups on the experimentalism factor 
was somewhat similar to that which appeared on 
the social concern factor, though the differences 
were not nearly so marked (see Table 7). The 
midcareer faculty, who were the least concerned 
about producing socially useful research, were the 
second most accepting of the experimental tradi- 
tion. The students and posttenure faculty differed 
from them by being less imbued with the experi- 
mental values, and the new faculty, in this case, 
were the most experimental The means for all 
groups fell above the neutral point on the scale; 
thus, none of the groups was really anti-experi- 
mental; on the average they agreed at least slightly 
with pro-experimental items and disagreed at least 
slightly with anti-experimental items. 

Collapsing the subgroups of the students and of 
the faculty and subdividing by areas of specializa- 
tion produced no statistically significant student- 


TABLE 8 
Comparison of Student and Faculty Factor Scores for 
Areas of Specialization 


Area ре N таш N t 
Social concern scores 

Experimental 4623 | 415 | 37.90 | 122 | 5,90* 

Cognitive 46.99 | 223 | 39.99 64 | 3.49* 

Social 5441 | 311 | 4927 95 | 3.56* 

Clinical 55.64 | 249 | 52.31 61 | 1.99* 

Experimentalism scores 

E ouod toas ar ai TIS M TE PENES 
erimental 4745 | 415 | 46.94 | 122 46. 

т, 4283 | 223 | 45.00 64 | 1.38 

Social 42.36 | 311 | 44.18 95 | 147 

Clinical 43.60 | 249 | 42.51 61 61, 


jcial concern scores indicate a more pro-social-concern 
Nar E rimentalism scores indicate a more pro-experimen- 
talism attitude. The neutral point for the social concern scale was 
43.33; for the experimentalism scale, 42,50. 

жр «.001. 
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Vs 


Desira- 
bility 
ranking 


ranking 
Professional training stressing practi- 
cal skills and background study in 
preparation for a career, 1 3 
Teachers and students involved in 
scholarly investigation and broad 

d education in their field of interest. 2 1 
A research institution where junior and 
senior investigators are free to work 

on problems of basic science. 3 2 

_ A place for students to gain a deeper 
understanding of themselves and of 
their fellow man. 4 4 
_ A pool of experts and trainees to which 
administrators and citizens can ap- 
peal for help with social problems. 5 5 


3 

». 

ў. 
Мое. t, Rankings are based on the rank order of the mean desirability 
а made for each item; ratings were made on 7-point 


8 аот lesirable to undesirable or from accurate to inaccurate, 


faculty differences at all on the experimentalism 
factor score (see Table 8). This was largely due 
to the moderation of the posttenure faculty, but 
nevertheless indicated that within no specialty area 
is there a really strong faculty to academic student 
trend away from the support of experimentalism in 
spite of the very slight trend overall. Only the 
social students fell below the neutral point on the 
scale and could thus be called anti-experimental 
(though ever so slightly) ; the others were just more 
or less pro-experimental. 

The experimentalism and social concern factors 
were, of course, independent, yet the pattern of 
differences across the faculty and academic student 
groups were similar: Where a lot òf pro-social- 
concern sentiment existed, there generally coexisted 
_ somewhat less pro-experimental sentiment. It seems 
ЫТ that the criticisms that have been leveled against 

. experimental psychology, of which irrelevance is 
one, have had a slight chilling effect on the vigor 
with which that tradition is defended, especially 
among students and, to a surprising degree, post- 
- tenure faculty. The overall trend, from faculty to 
` academic students, lends support to the view that 

the discipline is undergoing some change in its 
. attitudes toward experimentalism as well as toward 


social concern, although at a considerably slower 
rate. 


D 
t 
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‘The discussion of faculty to stu iu 
been restricted to those students who were pl: 
careers in academic psychology, because only 
group was truly comparable to the faculty, all 
whom were academicians. Academic psycholo 
by and large, means graduate departments in psy- + 
chology, and at this point it seems pertinent tő 
wonder if the apparent trends that have been id 
tified toward increased concern for social problems _ 
and the slight weakening of the research values of 
the experimental tradition portend any significant 
changes in the structure and operation of graduate - 
departments. 
The similar and generally pro-experimental аё 
titudes of most of the faculty and student group 
indicated that high value was put on the kind of _ 
research associated with an academic setting in 
spite of the skepticism expressed by many psy- 
chologists. This interpretation was corrobora 
by more direct evidence from the questionnaire item 
that dealt with the accuracy and desirability of 
various brief descriptions of graduate departmen 
Table 9 presents the order in which the vario 
descriptions pertinent to this discussion were ranked: 
by the faculty and graduate students planning 
academic careers. 
The typical graduate department was thought to 
be most accurately portrayed as a place for "pi 
fessional training," “scholarly investigation and 
broad education,” and “work on problems of basic. 
science.” The descriptions dealing with humanis! 
concerns (“deeper understanding”) and social 
volvement (“help with social problems") were seen 
as the least accurate descriptors. 
The ranking that indicates which descriptions 
were seen as most desirable or highly valued was 
almost identical to that for the accuracy of the - 
description. Most significantly, the descriptions | 
dealing with "scholarly investigation" and “basic z 
science" were still ranked at the top, while tho 
for “deeper understanding" and “help with soci 
problems” were still ranked lowest. 
Clearly, then, neither faculty nor academic stu 
dents were prepared to desert the “ivory tower” 
scholarly investigation and broad education in 
basic science research institution—in favor of ei 
active involvement with social problems ош 
the department or the personal development of 
students within the department. 


Г. 


aim that something was happening in psychology. - 
` The findings that have been presented indicate that 
a large part of that “something” involves not so 
much workaday research and theory but “meta- 
psychology” or, if you will, “ideology”—the values 
and attitudes of the psychologist regarding his 
work and his discipline. The issue that generated 
the most heat was social relevance, the demand that 
psychology involve itself constructively in the 
- widespread social problems that beset society. A 
large majority of both students and faculty felt 
that the discipline should be contributing to the 
solution of social problems, but an equally large 
majority felt that at present it was making no im- 
portant contribution. “Most significant were the 
large faculty-student differences on this social 
- relevance issue with a smooth gradient from mid- 
—— career faculty, the least responsive, to new graduate 
| students, the most responsive. If the students and 
_ young faculty retain their present attitudes as they 
mature in the discipline, the relevance cause will be 
sailing under an increasingly high wind for many 
_ years to come. 
The position we associated with the basic re- 
- searcher—defined by both disinterest in social prob- 
lems and commitment to experimental methodology 
—constitutes the dominant tradition which is under 
| attack and susceptible to change. Even its meth- 
-odology, seen by many as the sime qua non of 
- Science, receives less support from the upcoming 
. Benerations of psychologists than among most of 
its current faculty practitioners. There does not 
appear to be a single, unified “revolution” against 
the experimental tradition, however. Instead, our 
- data seemed to show at least three separate counter- 
. Movements, each divided from the others on matters 
_ of fundamental importance to its followers. We 
labeled these three movements humanist-activists, 
Social engineers, and Mugs. 

The students seemed to be attracted primarily to 
the ranks of the humanist-activists and the social 
engineers. Though this makes it appear that it 
Will be one or both of these positions that becomes 
dominant in academic psychology, we noted that 
_ both groups showed applied interests—clinical, 
: educational, etc.—and fewer of their students were 
- Planning academic careers. Furthermore, faculty 
- 4nd student ratings of their preferences for а 
. Braduate department showed that the department 
Offering “help with social problems” was the least 


eemed to li 
support among academicians and potential ac 
demicians for a sudden transformation of the 
present-day graduate department in spite of their - 
considerable sympathy with {һе cry for relevance. 
With increasing numbers of students attracted to 
their ranks, however, the humanist-activists and 
social engineers have the potential for making a 
significant social contribution in those areas in - 
which they involve themselves, Indeed, it may be 
on their shoulders that the charge to make psy- 
chology relevant rests most heavily. 

The unmistakable academicians of our three 
countermovements were the Mugs. Their attitudes 
were compatible with academic values and their | 
rate of publication, an index of basic research in- - 
terests, was as great as that of the basic researchers. 
Their cognitive and methodological interests could 
conceivably result in a choice of problems of broad — 
enough significance to have the "relevance" that А 
comes from asking important questions. Consider, — 
for example, the influence Piaget’s developmental — 
psychology already has had on education and the _ 
potential inherent in Campbell’s (1971) “experi | 
menting society.” Thus, the insurgence of the. АҢ 
Mugs, because it dovetails both with academic — - 
values and, potentially at least, with the demand 0 
for social relevance, seems to be the countermove- — 


ment most likely to succeed within academic 
psychology. y 
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There was a time in the not too distant past when 
teachers of psychology were thought to be people 
who worked in four-year colleges and graduate 
schools. In recent years, however, psychology 
courses have also become popular offerings at the 
. high school and two-year college levels. In re- 
sponse to this growth, the American Psychological 
Association has begun to examine how it might ex- 
pand and improve its services to a new population 
of psychology teachers. Acting on a recommenda- 
tion from the Ad hoc Committee on the Two-Year 
| College, the APA Educational Affairs Office con- 
ducted a survey during the spring of 1973 to gather 
| information about the two-year college teacher and 
to explore how the national organization might 
serve these teachers’ needs. 
í Since there existed no national roster of two-year 
| college psychology instructors, a search for names 
_ Was first necessary. A letter was sent to all chair- 
persons (by title) of psychology departments listed 
in the 1972 Directory of the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges. The chairper- 
Sons were asked to supply the names of the teachers 
in their departments and to indicate their status— 
full time or part time. A follow-up inquiry was 
sent to the president of the nonresponding institu- 
tions. In all, the names of 3,812 teachers (repre- 
senting about 70% of the institutions) were sub- 
mitted. A four-page questionnaire * was then sent 
to each teacher in an attempt to find out something 
about his training and present needs. At the time 
the information was compiled, 798 individuals 
(21%) had returned the questionnaire. 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to J. Russell 
Je Educational Affairs Office, American Psychological 
is ES 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington, 
} 2 The Ad hoc Committee on the Two-Year College as- 

_ sisted in the preparation of the questionnaire. 
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College 
A Profile 


Table 1 shows the location of the teachers’ em- 
ployment. At least one person responded from each 
of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. Re- 
sponses were also received from three Canadian 
provinces and a number of United States territories, 
California led with 143 responses; New York was 
second with 52 responses. 4 

Teachers were asked in what type of two-year - 
college they were employed. Table 2 shows a sum- 
mary of responses to this question. The total num- 
ber responding was 1,075 because a number of re- 
spondents classified their school in more than опе 
category. It can be seen from Table 2 that most. 
two-year college teachers of psychology were em: 
ployed in public and comprehensive community: 
colleges. Further, most of the teachers (89%) 
were full-time employees. Among those who worked 
part time, 34 (42%) were professional psycholo- ` 
gists, 20 (24%) were staff members of other col 
leges or universities, 5 (6%) were high school. 
teachers, and 7 (8%) were counselors in educa- 
tional institutions. 

The questionnaire listed five professional activi- 
ties and asked what percentage of time was spent. 
in each, Teaching was found to occupy, on the 
average, 61.7% of the respondents’ time, counseliny 
approximately 25%, administrative responsibilities 
12%, research 9.8%, and community relation 
6.6%. М 


TABLE 1 


Responses by Location to the Questionnaire 


Number responding Location a4 


51 and over California, New York 

41-50 Illinois, Michigan, Texas 

31-40 Florida, Pennsylvania D 

21-30 Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, — — 
Washington У 

1-10 27 states, District of Columbia, — 


3 Canadian provinces, x 
U.S. territories 


Responses to the Questionnaire by Type of 
| Two-Year College 


Number responding % Type of school 
522 49 | Public two-year college 
363 34 | Comprehensive community college 
72 7 | Private two-year college 
47 4 | Technical school 
36 3 | Branch of university 
21 2 | Two-year college with university 
affiliation 
14 1 |Other 
Total 1,075 100 


The final background information on the sample 
deals with educational training. Table 3 sum- 
marizes the highest degrees held by respondents. 
The majority of respondents appeared to have 
master’s degrees in psychology; only 139 (18%) of 
the sample had PhDs and 51 (7%) had EdDs; 221 
(29%) teachers were working toward an advanced 
degree, either a PhD or an EdD, but 529 (71%) 
were nòt actively pursuing higher degree levels. 

Asked if their graduate education had included 
special training for teaching in the two-year college, 
573 teachers said no (75%); the remaining 192 
(25%) who responded to this question said that 
they had courses on junior college teaching and 
community college curriculum and had participated 
in either an internship or teaching assistant pro- 
gram. Most of those who had special training 
(86%) found it valuable. The most valuable com- 
ponents of special training, among nine listed 
choices, were considered to be units on individualiz- 
ing instruction, instructional methods, evaluation of 
Student achievement, and curriculum development; 
only about 35% felt that their graduate teaching 
internships had been helpful. Specific courses such 
as history, philosophy, objectives of the two-year 
college, and faculty-administration relations were 
listed by approximately 235 (approximately 3096) 
of the respondents. About 20% of the teachers 
found useful a course in problems of higher educa- 
tion. Other helpful aspects of training were listed 
at a lower frequency, possibly due to their unavail- 
ability in most training programs. 

Open-ended responses to the question on helpful 
aspects of training can be grouped into six different 
areas, The first area is methods of teaching. Here, 
Innovative techniques, audiovisual aids, communica- 
tion skills, and group dynamics were considered 


he for presenting 


room setting. The second area most often.men 


tioned can be characterized as skill in understanding. 


the junior college student, including motivation, 


` life-style, needs, age group, and minority status. 


"Third, teachers found courses in counseling and ad- 
vising techniques to be of help. Since almost one 


quarter of the teachers’ time is spent in counseling, — 


this should certainly have a place in training the 
two-year college teacher. A fourth area of impor- 
tance was preparing lessons in applied psychology 
for students taking only one or two psychology 
courses or planning to enter vocational rather than 
academic fields. Human relations training and hu- 
manistic approaches were grouped together in a 


Ж 


fifth area, and self-evaluation skills was the sixth 


area, 

The most important aspect of the survey is sum- 
marized in Table 4. If APA plans to improve and 
expand its services for two-year college teachers, 
these data can be used as a basic needs assessment 
summary. A list of 10 possible association activi- 
ties was presented to the survey population, and 
they were asked to rate each from very important 
to very unimportant. An open-ended question al- 
lowed them to list activities that were not in the 10 
possibilities. The total number of teachers re- 
sponding is given in the final column of Table 4. 
Activities are listed in descending order of impor- 
tance to respondents. The responses show an 
overwhelming interest in improving communication, 
expressed as 80% agreement among respondents 
that developing a resource center, sponsoring meet- 
ings, and developing a periodical should be con- 
sidered among, the most important activities of the 
APA. > 

The actual wording of the activity receiving 
highest priority was "development of a resource 
center (clearinghouse) for instructional materials, 


TABLE 3 
Level and Field of Educational Training 


Psychology | Education Other Total 

Degree 

n|%|n | %|"|%|N | % 
BA 5 1 3 0 2 0 10 1 
MA 319 | 41 | 145 | 19 | 109 | 14 | 573 74 
PhD 93 | 12 | 24) 3 22 3 | 139 | 18 
EdD 19 2 11 1 21 3 51 7 

Total 436 | 56 | 183 | 24 | 154 | 20 718 
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. Develop a resource center 
Sponsor meetings. 
., Develop a periodical 
4. Articulate training levels 
`5. Increase professional 
, , association involvement 
Improve teacher training 
programs 
. Compile employment 
information E 
. Increase number of teacher 


training programs 

. Increase professional 
committee involvement. 

. Compile a national register 


255 


285 
229 


218 


224 
277 


773 


775 
791 


58 
137 


18 
70 


190 
78 


ole. Rating scale: 1, very important; 2, important; 3, slightly im- 
portant; 4, unimportant ; 5, very unimportant. 


ducational consulting services, etc. . . ." Under- 
aking such a project would probably mean obtain- 
ing a grant from some outside source. Since clear- 
ghouse organization and operation are often grant 
upported, a clearinghouse for two-year college 
eachers of psychology could be adapted from 
. models already existing in related disciplines. There 
_ is much to be said for initiating this activity at the 
E present time. For example, it is expected that be- 
fore the end of the decade an educational satellite 
will be launched to provide communication between 


. country, It would be most useful to have at least 
a nucleus center established by then. 
A Two-year college teachers also felt that APA 
should sponsor more regional and local meetings 
E two-year college teachers of psychology, includ- 
ing workshops, programs at meetings of psychologi- 
E associations, etc, Until recently, most programs 
. at the regional association meetings and the na- 
. tional APA Convention have had little to offer 
- two-year college teachers. Programs generally have 
- been research oriented rather than teaching oriented 
апа have been run by PhDs for small groups in- 
volved in similar research projects. Travel to the 
‘Meetings ds expensive, as is registration. It is in- 
creasingly more difficult to gain administrative ap- 
- proval and reimbursement for travel to professional 
meetings, even for many four-year college instruc- 
| tors, and without a meaningful program it is almost 
impossible for the two-year college instructor to get 
ns administrative support. If programs could be 
provided closer to home and with greater participa- 
tion by the teachers themselves, this problem might 
be overcome. 


lem of -professional meetings. 


) iı 


these items indicate that many teachers are inter- 


' ested in being more involved in work at the re- " 


gional, state, and local levels. Table 5 summarizes _ 
teachers’ interests in professional association activi- 
ties. Although 28% of the respondents were mem- 
bers of the APA, only about 5% have been active. 
In response to the question, “Which psychological 
associations would you like to be most involved in?” 
highest interest was shown in local associations, 
with state, regional, and national associations fol- 
lowing in that order. Only 34 (4%) of the popula- 
tion sampled had participated in special sessions 
for two-year college teachers held in conjunction 
with 1972 regional psychological association con- 
ventions, Asked if they would like to participate 
in similar meetings in the future, an overwhelming 
608 (90%) responded affirmatively. It appears 
that there is high interest among two-year college 
teachers in attending appropriate meetings and 
workshops. 

The third area that could be subsumed under im- 
proved communication is that of developing a peri- 
odical. For the last few years various groups 
within the APA have urged the development of a 
journal specifically designed for the teaching of 
psychology. Most other disciplines already have 
this kind of publication. If a journal were chosen 
as the best vehicle for exchange of information, a 
special section might be devoted to issues concern- 
ing the two-year college instructor. It must be re- 
membered that the community and junior colleges 
generally serve a much more diverse group of stu- 
dents than do the four-year institutions. Students’ 
abilities and goals are often quite different from 
those seeking the BA or BS degree. At the same 
time, it should be noted that one third to one fourth 
of all college graduates start in junior colleges. 
Therefore, it is essential to provide them with 


TABLE 5 


Interest in Professional Association Activities 


Interested 


Organization Member | Active | in joining 


American Psychological Association 230 41 282 
State psychological associations 175 62 138 
APA Division 2 (Teaching) 147 5 250 
National Education Association 132 16 24 
American Personnel and Guidance 

Regional psychological Bs 3 

ional psy: associations 125 

Local psychological associations 99 48 54 
Other 294 | 204 16 


julie FPL AES Ue УУ 6 
` courses that will be credited and meaningful 
` [ater training. الد‎ 

Of the respondents, 72% assigned a rank of 1 or 
2 to Item 4 in Table 4, articulating training levels. 
Improved articulation of programs across training 
levels could avoid much repetition and waste of 
course requirements. It could also lead to the de- 
velopment of a career ladder within the field. Items 
6 and 8 in Table 4 reflect on the training of the 
teachers themselves. In the earlier discussion, im- 
portant and helpful aspects of training were re- 
vealed, but it was noted that the majority of in- 
stitutions provided no training experiences specifi- 
cally designed to prepare the teacher of psychology. 

Moderate interest was shown in the development 
of data on employment practices in the job market 
(Item 7, Table 4). It is likely that persons seeking 
employment at the two-year college level apply 
directly to the school in the area where they wish 
to teach; therefore, efforts to maintain an updated 
employment file would be less important than 
efforts to generally upgrade professional standards 
and support in other areas. Similarly, maintaining 
an up-to-date national register of two-year college 
psychology instructors was not considered of utmost 
importance (relatively speaking) by the teachers 
themselves (Item 10, Table 4); however, it would 
be most valuable to anyone attempting to organize 
meetings or disseminate information on a national 
level. This activity may be more of a necessary 
record-keeping service than an actual service to the 
two-year college teacher. 


generated. 


undertake, a number of workshop possibilities were | 


Interest appeared to be high in in- 
structional techniques, resources (including audio- _ 
visual material and texts), new developments in 
research, workshops between two- and four-year 
college instructors, interdisciplinary opportunities | 
for curriculum development, psychology in industry, 
psychology in law enforcement, and psychology in 
medicine and psychotherapy. Teachers asked for 
support in academic freedom, flexibility of class 
arrangements, increased opportunities for graduate 
study and research, and help in course development. 
They would welcome financial support for travel 
and research as well as more reasonable professional 
fees. A request was made for the development of 
a master-teacher system whereby a partnership is 
arranged with a scholar in a senior institution. - 1 
Teachers would like to be able to exchange their | 
assignments with instructors in other parts of the — 
country, and they would like to see summer insti- % 
tutes for training sponsored by the national asso- 
ciation. 
If the American Psychological Association de — 
cides to assist the two-year college professional 
teacher, the needs and priorities are clearly estab- 
lished, All that remains is to determine how much 
of APA's resources will be allocated to this group 
or whether alternative mechanisms should be de- 
veloped to help them help themselves. 
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This is New Orleans! Air conditioning . . . Al Hirt... 
- Andrew Jackson . . . antebellum plantations . . . an- 
. tiques ... . Antoine’s . . . Arnaud's . . . Audubon Park 
‚.. bananas Foster . . . Basin Street . . . Battle of New 
Orleans . . . bayous . . . Bourbon Street . . . breakfast 


‚.. courtyards .. . Creole cuisine . . . dixieland 
female impersonators . . . five-cent telephone calls 
. French Market... French Quarter or “Vieux Carre” 
. . funeral marches . . . Galatoire’s . . . Garden Dis- 
trict... gumbo . . . hot and humid . . . Jackson Square 
.. . Јада... Jean Lafitte . . . Jim Garrison . . . lace 
balconies . . . “ladies” of the night . . . Lake Pont- 
chartrain . . . levees . . . Longue Vue Gardens . . . the 
Longs of Louisiana . ... Mardi Gras . . . mausoleums 

Old Absinthe House . . . oysters Rockefeller . . . 
at O'Brien's . . . pecan pralines . . . Pete Fountain 
. prawns , . . Preservation Hall .. . Ramos gin fizz 
river boats .  . St. Charles streetcar . . . streetcar 
... Sugar Bowl . . . Superdome, finished 
shed . . . topless dancers . . . voo-doo. 


Y 


And that is where the 1974 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association will be held. The dates 
of the Convention are August 30 through September 
3. While August is not the ideal time to be in New 
Orleans, the attractions of the city should compensate 
- for the heat and humidity. Meetings are scheduled in 
the Fairmont Hotel, the International Hotel, the 
Marriott Hotel, the Monteleone Hotel, the Royal 
Orleans Hotel, and the Rivergate Exhibition Cen- 
- The bulk of the Convention program is scheduled 
between 9:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. during the five days 
of the meeting. Because hotels are fairly close to one 
ther, APA is not planning to run a shuttle bus 
ong the hotels. Public transportation buses run up 
id down Canal Street every few minutes at a cost of 
-15 cents per person, S3 
. Canal Street, New Orleans main thoroughfare, 
- separates the French Quarter from the business dis- 

trict and uptown area of the city, There are historical 


Convention Information 


THEODORE G. DRISCOLL, JR. 
CARL N. ZIMET 


` visable to return the Advance Registration Form and 


Convention Manager 
Chair, Board of Convention Affairs 


sights, shops, nightclubs, and restaurants within the 
French Quarter. In order to sample the cuisine in local _ 
restaurants it would be wise to make reservations for 
all meals. A handy reference on inexpensive and good _ 
restaurants is The New Orleans Underground Gourmet 3 
by Richard H. Collin. 8 

Transportation from the New Orleans International _ 
Airport to the downtown area is available by taxicab or _ 
limousine. It takes about 30 minutes to make the tri] 
The taxicab fare is approximately $9 plus tip for опе _ 
to three persons; there is an additional charge of $3 
per person for more than three. Limousine service 
available directly to the hotels at $3 per person. Pub- 
lic transportation is also available from the airport for ^ 
a fare of 35 cents, but it may be necessary to transfer | 
to another bus within the city in order to get directly _ 
to your hotel. See you in New Orleans! a 


E 


Housing 


In cooperation with APA, all of the hotels have si 
aside, at guaranteed rates, substantial blocks of rooms, — 
These hotels have guaranteed rates for the Convention 
only when registration is made through the APA. А 
Housing Bureau on the official Hotel Reservation Form, | 
Also, these rates are guaranteed only when the Advance _ 
Registration Form and Hotel Reservation Form are 
returned prior to August 1, 1974. After August 1, every x 
effort will be made to assign rooms at the guaranteed _ 
rate, but such assignments cannot be certain, and it ia 
quite unlikely that late requests can be honored. E 

Members should also bear in mind that with the 
large number of rooms used, some members may ni 
be assigned a room in the specific hotel they requeste 
nor the type of room at the rate requested. It is a 


the Hotel Reservation Form as early as possible 
These forms appear at the end of this issue. 

All housing forms are sent from the Central Office & 
the New Orleans Convention Bureau for room assi| 
ments, We anticipate a three- to four-week lag betw 
receipt of request in the APA office and your receivii 
confirmation from the hotel. If after four weeks y 
have not heard from New Orleans, please contact 


| 
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eelchair Accessibility 


fatilitate making hotel reservations for those people 
cerned with wheelchair accessibility, Division 22, 
the Division of Rehabilitation Psychology, compiled the 
following information on the accessibility of some of 
the Convention hotels. Wherever possible, the informa- 
_ tion has been corroborated by site visits made by 
X knowledgeable persons. Detailed information about the 
- accessibility of various churches, restaurants, museums, 
and stores may be obtained by writing for a free copy 
_ оё Guide to New Orleans for the Handicapped from 
Louisiana Chapter, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc, 843 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70130. 


- Rivergate Exhibition Center 
- Main entrance: Accessible 
Restrooms: Accessible 
No sleeping rooms 


International Hotel 
Main entrance and elevators: Accessible 
~ Public restrooms: Accessible 
Sleeping rooms: Two meet accessibility requirements and 
must be requested. 


. Monteleone Hotel 
` Garage entrance and three elevators: Accessible 
r Public restrooms: Accessible 

Б Sleeping rooms: Hotel has 56 accessible sleeping rooms 
which must be specifically requested. They are rooms on 
ре fifth floor in the following series: 53, 56, 57, 58, 63, 
and 69. 


"Fairmont Hotel 
One of the main entrances to the hotel is ramped. 
Public restrooms: Women’s—accessible 
f Men's—inaccessible 
leeping rooms: Inaccessible 


Main entrance: Assistance available to negotiate the steep 
ramped entrance from garage and staired main entrance, 
Elevators: Accessible 
Public restrooms: Accessible 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


Marriott Hotel 

Main entrance: Accessible 
Elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Inaccessible 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 
Royal Sonesta Hotel 


Main entrance: Accessible 
Elevators: Accessible 

Public restrooms: Inaccessible 
Sleeping rooms: Inaccessible 


Persons requesting wheelchair-accessible accommodations 
should check ‘the appropriate box on the Hotel Reservation 
Form as well as indicate the hotel and type of accommoda- 
tion requested. 


Registration 


Convention attendees are urged to register for the 
meeting in advance. Not only will advance registration 
assist APA in planning for the meeting, but advance 
registration represents a saving to the registrants as well 
as the opportunity to obtain desired hotel space and 
rates. At its meeting on January 18-20, 1974, the 
APA Council of Representatives approved the following 
registration fees for the 1974 Convention: 


For those registering in advance (prior to August 1, 1974): , 


$30—Nonmember 
$20—APA Member, Fellow, Associate, Foreign Affiliate, 
High School Teacher Affiliate 


For those registering on-site in New Orleans: 


$35—Nonmember 
$25—APA Member, Fellow, Associate, Foreign Affiliate, 
High School Teacher Affiliate 


. Fairmont Hotel 

- International Hotel 

- Marriott Motor Hotel 

- Monteleone Hotel 

. Royal Orleans Hotel 

. Bienville House 

- Bourbon Orleans Ramada 

. Braniff Place 

- Chateau Motor Hotel 

- Dauphine Orleans Motor Hotel 
- dela Poste Motor Hotel 

. Delta Towers Hotel 

- Downtowner du Vieux Carre 


rU 
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Key to Map of New Orleans 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 


Downtown Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 
Governor House 

La Salle Hotel 

Le Pavillon 

Le Richelieu Motor Hotel 

Place d’Armes Motor Hotel 

Prince Conti Motor Hotel 

Provincial Motor Hotel 

Royal Sonesta Hotel 

Saint Louis Hotel 

Tamanaca (Best Western) Downtown Motel 
Thunderbird (Quality Inn) 

Vieux Carre Motor Lodge 
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fliation, will be mailed in advance of the Convention 
to those who preregister. Advance registrants will need 
only to obtain a badge holder at the APA registration 
"area in New Orleans to complete the procedure—thus 
| avoiding possible delays. 

^ Complete member and nonmember registration fa- 
cilities will be maintained at three locations—the Fair- 
"mont Hotel, the Marriott Hotel, and the Rivergate Ex- 
hibition Center—according to the following schedule: 


Thursday, August 29, 3:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m, 
Friday, August 30, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Saturday, August 31, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


` From Sunday, September 1 through Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 3, registration facilities will be available only 
at the Rivergate Exhibition Center. Hours will be 
8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on Sunday and Monday; 8:30 
a.m. to 12 noon on Tuesday. 


Placement 


The APA Convention Placement Office will be located 
in the Rivergate-South Hall. Hours will be from 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., August 30-September 3, except 1:00 
p.m. closing day. Fees required are as follows: 


Applicants—$2 for reproducing (1) availability informa- 
tion. $3 for use of Convention Placement facilities in- 
cludes a copy of the Position Openings Bulletin. (Non- 
members will be charged $20 for use of Convention Place- 
ment facilities.) July 19, 1974, is the deadline for ap- 
plicant listing. Appropriate fee must accompany listing. 

Employers—$5 for reproducing (1) Job Description. $10 
for use of Convention Placement facilities includes a 

сору of the Availability ‘Notices Placement Bulletin. 
Ш — July 26, 1974, is the deadline for employer listing. Ap- 
propriate fee must accompany listing. 


Employers: Please note the addition of the GENERAL 
OPENINGS category to be used by organizations hav- 


Please Note 


a Meetings for Divisions 1 


£ 1 у 
booklet is encouraged, but Xerox forms will be availab 


- Psychology, University of Colorado School of Medicin 


9 and 21 will be located in the Monteleone Hotel rather than 
the Royal Orleans Hotel as noted in the April convention insert. 1 


ting e more | 


for on-site listing. The forms, accompanied by the ap 
propriate listing fee, must be received by the date in- 
dicated above. Please do not include the Convention 
Placement facilities fee which will be collected ONLY 
when you register at the Placement Office. After the 
above date, Xerox forms will be available for listing, 
and requests should be directed to the address below. 

A complete set of applicant availabilities will be 
available to employers: $15 for each category—please 
indicate choice. After the Convention, order from the 
Convention Placement Office, American Psychologica! 


ton, D.C. 20036. С 
Mail orders for the printed Availability Notices Place 


billing) may be sent to the above address. 


Convention Personnel 


You may wish to contact one or more of these people | 
before or during the Convention: < 
Board of Convention Affairs: Carl N. Zimet, Division of 


Denver, Colorado 80220. 


Convention Manager: Theodore G. Driscoll, Jr., Driscoll 
and Associates, 7109 Masters Drive, Potomac, Maryland 
20854. Г ja 


Assistant for Convention Management: Candy Won, | 
American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeentl 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Placement Office: Robert L. Campbell, American Psycho 
logical Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton, D.C. 20036. 
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has been made for a professional child care 
ervice during the 1974 Convention. CON-SERV has 
een engaged and will offer an extensive program. 


Parents desiring to use child care facilities must 
- preregister no later than July 15, 1974. To pre- 
xd register, complete the form at the bottom of this page. 
Please note that upon filing of the preregistration form 
and payment of the advance deposit as indicated on the 
form, CON-SERV will provide complete detailed informa- 
tion about the services offered and final registration 
materials necessary to plan for your children's comfort 
and safety. If for any reason your plans change, the 
deposit will be refunded in full if coN-sERv is notified 
of cancellation by August 10. 

Some of the essential features of this service, as 
planned, are indicated below: 


e The facility will be located in Braniff Place Hotel 
and will be open from 8:00 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., August 
30-September 3, 1974. While the cost will be about 
$1.50 per hour per child, APA will subsidize $.75 of this 
cost. Hence, the cost to parents during the daytime 
will be $.75 per hour per child. 


— œ If there is sufficient need, the facility will remain 
open after 6:30 p.m. until 12 midnight to accommodate 


Name of Parent or Guardian: 
Street Address: 


22 Р ш n ede og 
\ City, State, “ys RR E 05 000 Ue = ANN 
Name(s) of children to be registered in the child care facility: 


Name 


Preregistration form must be returned no later than July 15, 1974. 


C 
parents who may wish to leave their children in Й 
facility during evening hours. The parents will bea 
the full cost during these hours. If the need for evening _ 
child care does not justify keeping the facility open. 
after 6:30 p.m., personnel at the facility will make every — 
effort to help individual parents locate qualified baby- 
sitters to stay with children in their hotel rooms for _ a 
those who might need this service. In any event, every 
effort will be made by coN-sERv to assist parents with 
evening child care arrangements. 


* During the regular daytime hours, a variety of op- 

tional tours will also be offered at modest cost to _ 
parents. APA will subsidize part of the cost to the ex- _ 
tent of $.75 per hour per child as though the child were _ 
in the facility. ; 


E. 


e In order to evaluate the child care services at past 4 
conventions, the Task Force on Convention Child Care _ 
would like you to answer the following questions: _ 
(a) What was your general reaction to past child care 
facilities? (b) What was the least-liked aspect? (с) 
What was the most-liked aspect? (d) What was needed _ 
and not provided? Please attach your answers to the _ 
preregistration form. 


Preregistration Form: Child Care Service—APA Convention 
New Orleans, Louisiana, August 30-September 3, 1974 


Age 


lf your child has a specific problem or handicap that we should be aware of, that is, speech 
impediment, retardation, epilepsy, etc., please let us know so that we may make the necessary 


provisions. 


Please check this box if you are interested in tour information for your child 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


Please return this form to Ms. Diane Snow, Con-serv, 1318 Arabella Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 70115, and enclose a check in the amount of $7.50 for one child or $15.00 for two or 
more children as listed above. Make checks payable to “Con-serv.” Indicate amount enclosed: 
$ 


NOTE: This is only your preregistration form. Upon receipt of this form you will be furnished 3 
complete registration materials, 
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wployers of Psychologists: х 

If you have or anticipate openings for psychologists, you may wish to list them with the АРА Convention Pla 
Service. The Job Description Form below is for this purpose. Additional copies supplied upon request. : 

A service fee of $5.00 per insertion will be required for listing in the Convention Placement Bulletin. FEE 
ACCOMPANY COPY—no billing by APA—DEADLINE JULY 26. If you recruit at the Convention, an additional $10 00 
will be required for use of the Placement Office facilities. This fee payable ONLY when you register at the Placement | 

The FINAL FORM of your job description below will be the actual copy used in photo offset printing of the боп! 

. Placement Bulletin. The box thereon is the maximum space usable. An illustration and a work form are provided foi 
guidance. Only clean typed copy within the boundary on the FINAL FORM will be accepted for publication. Ple; 
your job data of the kind and in the order illustrated. Do not skip any lines. Thank you. 


ч Number ў 
Job title (caps) of openings Degree required or preferred Date job begins 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST: 1 PhD or MA lacking only PhD thesis. ) 
$11,000-16,000/12 months. Internship + 2 yrs experience in mental health 
setting; teaching experience desirable. 


diagnostic & therapeutic activities in univ mental health clinic; do rese 
in area of own interest as time allows. Joint appointment in clinic & psy 
dept possible. 

ТЫДА Smith, Chairman, Dept Psych, Univ of Erie, Centerville 5, NY. 
See him Aug. 20, 31, Sept. 1, 2, am & pm, or write. 


Tentative interview schedule (Aug. 30-Sept. 2, am &/or pm, Sept. 3 until 1 pm are the available times). 
If none, enter name to whom inquiries may be mailed. 


FORM-—TYPE YOUR FINAL JOB DESCRIPTION WITHIN BOUNDARY ONLY. 
Check one category for listing: [J Academic OJ Clinical & Counseling 


Convention Placement Office, American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


JULY 26, 1974 


1 ng in the Convention la 
A further c ares oes 
fee will be $20, 


s, The li Ic y 
list your qualifications of the kind and in the order illustrated. Do not skip any lines. Thank you. 


If known, 
convention address, phone Home Address 


EO SCHOPPMEYER, Fairmont, New Orleans, 529-7111. 3456 Shadygrove Drive, 
hytown, Ohio. APA member. PhD 1958 U of Minn. 
1963-present: sr clinical psychologist, Fairview Psychiat Hosp, Ohio, diag & © 
wi children & adults, exp!l resch on commun rehab program, teaching 
aterns, 1960-63: clinical psychol, Brooklyn Mntl Hlth Clinic, NYC, diag & | 
ther incl supvsn of spec classes for retarded. 1959-60: clin psycho, VA Hosp, 
Mpls, Minn,, obj & proj test admin, supvsd therapy after 1 yr internship. | 
M paper, 2 articles. Desire supervisory clinical Psychology position in 
forward looking community clinic setting. $18,500. East or midwest. 
See Aug. 30, 31, Sept. 1, am & pm, or write. 


ERR interview schedule (Aug. 30-Sept. 2, am &/or pm, Sept. 3 until 1 pm are the available times). 
If not attending, so indicate. 


O Clinical & Counseling O Industrial & Research 
L] Member [ Associate C High School Teacher Affiliate — (7 Foreign Affiliate C Student Journal Group 


Convention Placement Office, American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036 


1974 revision. 


standards 
FOR EDUCATIONAL 
& PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Contents: 


Introduction 


Standards for Tests, Manuals 
and Reports 


Standards for Reports of 
Research on Reliability 
and Validity 


Standards for the Use of Tests 


Standards for Educational 
and Psychological Tests 


Developed under a grant from the 
Russell Sage Foundation by a joint 
committee of members from the 
APA, the American Educational 
Research Association, and the 
National Council on Measurement in 
Education. 


This current revision of Standards is 
directed equally toward establishing 
guidelines for test developers and 
test users. It proposes essential, very 
desirable and desirable 
considerations for the effective 
development and use of 
standardized tests. Additionally, 
each standard is accompanied by an 
exemplary or clarifying comment. 
80 pp. $3 to APA, AERA, and NCME 
members; $5 to nonmembers. 


Please note that payment must accompany 
allorders amounting to $15 or less except for 
those orders submitted on institutional 
purchase order forms. 


American 
Psychological 


Association 
Publication Sales Dept. 


1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Graduate Training 6. If No, then is there an emphasis 
E.. Philosophical Panch lony on ioci d oo es 


y No information 48 

N 63 

1 was instructed by the Executive ER 4 

- Committee of Division 24 to bring Slight 9 

Хо the attention of the larger psy- Average 5 

- chological community the results of More than average 2 

Га survey on graduate training in Strong 4 

Varies with professor 2 

u philosophical psychology sponsored Only in standard courses 10 
у the Division. The results of the Соо relied to таратар 

- Survey follow. I think the findings data or content areas 10 

- speak for themselves and I shall let Total iss 

each of you draw your own conclu- 


~ sions AMEDEO Р. GIORGI 


- 1, Total number of schools written — D'iquesne University 
= 305. 


1. Tola] number of schools respond- 
= 160, 


30 Оп “Obedience to Authority" 


Obedience is not to be understood 
37 solely by reference to the individual's 
26 conforming deed; that is merely the 
end product of a long process of 
prior programming by which the ra- 
tionality of power, dominance, and 
authority become impressed upon us. 
We are controlled not by the physical 
strength of adversaries but by the 
symbols, rules, and words manipu- 
lated by those of our own kind, The 
technology of behavior control begins 
with the subtle family processes in- 
volved in “civilizing” infants .to be 
"good," "acceptable" children. The 
major lesson taught in all traditional 
School systems is the necessity to 
obey trivial, irrelevant rules and to 
observe protocol, while at all times 
respecting authority because it exists. 
Such control is perfected by a variety 
of social institutions that encourage 
adults to exchange freedom of 
thought, independence, and individu- 
in АШУ for the delusions of social and 
U of economic security, collective political 
strength, and personal approval. 

I believe that the three major 
themes of Milgram's research (for 
review, see Milgram, 1974) and of 
our companion research on simulated 
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prisons (New York Times Maga 
April 8, 1973) are 

(a) that obedience to authority 
requires each of us to first participate 
in the myth-making process of Creal 
ing authority figures who then must 
legitimize their authority through the _ 
evidence of our submission 
obedience to them; 

(b) that the reason we can 
manipulated so readily is precisely 
because we maintain an illusion 6 
personal invulnerability and p 
control, all the time being insensiti 
to the power of social forces 
"discriminable" stimuli within 
situation, which are in fact the po 
determinants of action; and 

(с) that evil deeds are rarely the? 
product of evil people acting from 
evil motives, but are the product o 
good bureaucrats simply doing 
job. 

Rather than misfocusing attenti 
on the ethics of Milgram's research, — 
the dramatic aspects of the subjects" 
conflicts, or the ingeniousness of the 
experimental contrivances, we should 
focus on the very different concerns 3 
that are engendered by a meaningful — 
reflection on obedience to authority. 
We must first increase our sensitivity 
to, and our need for, more knowledge — 
about those conditions in our every- _ 
day life where, despite our proteste — 
"I would never do what they did 
we would, and we do, behave cons — 
trary to our expectations. Second, 
we must critically reexamine U 
ethics and tactics of our 
social institutions, which lay 
foundation for our mindless obedi- 
ence to rules, to expectations, and to 
people playing at being authorities. — — 

The question to ask of n 
research is not why did the m 
of normal, average subjects b 
in evil (felonious) ways, but. 
did the disobeying minority do 
they refused to continue to shock the 
poor soul, who was so obviously in m 


| 


2t 


denounce the researcher, protest 
to higher authorities, etc.? No, even 
their disobedience was within the 
- framework of “acceptability”; they 
“stayed in their seats, “in their as- 
signed place,” politely, psychologi- 
‘cally demurred, and they waited to 
“he dismissed by the authority. Using 
other measures of obedience in addi- 
‘tion to “going all the way” on the 
shock generator, obedience to author- 
ity in Milgram’s research was total! 
Such an experimental result is 
more than merely “probably impor- 
tant” (as Steven Marcus’s review in 
the New York Times, January 13, 
1974, suggests). It ought to give 
tach of us pause as no other single 
bit of research has. But it will not, 
because the vital lessons about hu- 
man conduct are really not influenced 
by research psychologists or heeded 
even when nicely expressed by Eng- 
lish professors. The lessons reach 
the people through their momma and 
Poppa, the homeroom teacher, the 
police, the priests, the politicians, the 
Ann Landers and Joyce Brothers, 
and all of the other “real” people of 
the world who get the rules and the 
consequences for breaking them. 


REFERENCES 
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Stanford University 


Reinterpreting Sarason’s 
Blackishness 


5 
Psychological science could benefit 
icantly from further examina- 
| _ ons of nature and nurture issues as 
ne by Sarason (November 
21973). The long-range payoff in 


development 

the other hand, behavioral scientists 
who promote quasi-scrutinous evalu- 
ations of the confounding matrix of 
“nurture” variables also could be 
handicapped by Sarason's insistence 
on using a comparative model: black- 
ishness versus Jewishness. As a black 
psychologist who has devoted much 
thought to racial-ethnic psychody- 
namics, I find such ethnic parallelism 
highly inappropriate and objection- 
able, It becomes increasingly obvi- 
ous to me that until the real dimen- 
sions of nurture as explicated from 
differential intraethnic perspectives 
are fully explored, the real danger 
exists not in the metatheories of ad- 
vocates promoting genetic inferiority 
(of blacks) but in the environment- 
nurture camp whose perspective is 
weak, faulty, and misguided. 

First, to counter Sarason’s notions 
let me present a series of arguments 
that should expose the fallacy of a 
comparative analysis between the 
black and the Jewish experiences: 


1. While a fairly large number of 
Jews seem to have inculcated "a re- 
spect for book learning," it would be 
fallacious and deceptive to assign 
this proclivity to the overwhelming 
majority of Jewish persons. The 
broad-based Jewish scholarship in 
many fields is frequently used as the 
empirical yardstick of Jewish achieve- 
ment, yet quantitatively this phe- 
nomenon represents neither innate 
superiority nor a unique "nurturance 
for scholarship" factor. A constella- 
tion of various political, economic, 
and religious considerations has con- 
tributed significantly to Jewish ad- 
vancement. At present, no other 
minority group has had the oppor- 
tunity to even approach this level of 
accomplishment in America, 

2. Sarason stated that “blackish- 
ness has. not had at its core un- 
bounded respect for book learning 
and the acquisition of academically 
soaked, cognitive skills [p. 968].” 
Such a notion typifies a weak diag- 
nosis of social phenomena. Actually, 
the real issue here is that historically, 


d consistently engi 
denying and excluding black - 
from educational achievement. 


The 
fact that large numbers of blacks 
have still managed to endure and - 
achieve represents human accomplish- : 


ment that has few parallels. " 

3. The attitudinal core of black- 
ishness, for example, toward educa- 
tion, does not require a modicum of 
change as Sarason suggested, The 
real change is needed fundamentally 
in America’s social, political, and edu- 
cational institutions and in those 
individuals who have promoted op- - 
pression. 

4. Although Sarason is correct in 
asserting that societal amelioration 
must occur within a context of a 
time perspective, his allegiance to 
time has potentially dangerous politi- 
cal implications, Our policymakers 
could very well interpret such a per- 
spective as indicative of the need to 
minimize, or even discontinue, such 
programs as Head Start with such - 
rationales as "it's too early to know 
if the program has 


really worked" or — 


“the small IQ gains don't justify the — 


cost benefit factors," 7 
5. Sarason seriously failed to come — 


prehend the black experience when — 
he asserted that both Jews and blacks — 


believe that "this is a hostile world." 
In my opinion, many blacks today 
have not reached this important level 
of consciousness, but the number is 


increasing steadily. In fact, I have — 


often advocated that young black 

children should encounter direct s0- 

cialization experiences through which — 
they can understand white society, 

and not their own, as the cause of 

interethnic difficulties. To many, such — 
enculturation smacks of promoting 

racial hatred and bigotry as inevitable 

consequences, but, from my perspec- 

tive, such developmental experiences 

would contribute significantly to the 

future of black mental health. 


Sarason's autobiographical account 
was seemingly written for the pur- 
pose of capturing a typical Језа 
developmental experience, Ina х 
lar vein, ту own black autobiography 
should be equally enlightening, al- 
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grep de nce. The 

or this disclaimer will be pre- 
‘ollowing Sarason's format, let me 
T begin with my father, also a simple 
7 and unassuming man. Consistent 
with many sociological analyses, he 
migrated during the 1920s from the 
rural South to a northern metropoli- 
—— tan area, in his case, Washington, 
© D.C. Although undereducated, he 
did believe, like many blacks, that 
the educational process unlocked the 
chains of economic oppression. Un- 
fortunately, he was only able to ob- 
. tain a night school certificate indi- 
- — eating completion of the eighth grade 
because the Washington school sys- 
— tem made no provisions for adult 


Nue Pest Tn fact, as a long-range 
x , 1 am one of those sev- 
М ега! people who knew BW (Before 
Watergate) that the New York 
Times is not the world’s best news- 


HE 
| 1 
zE H 
E 


house, my mother insisted that 
a more 


5 


ii 


T 


i 


| 


years, my school friends' choice of 
adulthood occupations varied as a 
function of our visits through the 
campus buildings, At one time it 
was architecture, later botany, then 
physics. During these childhood days, 
I knew I was going to college, but 
was unaware that I would return to 
Howard as an undergraduate psy- 
chology major. 

Like Sarason, I also had a cousin 
who provided significant role model- 
ing for me. My cousin Bobby, now 
à prosperous gynecologist, was a 
Howard University medical student 
during my elementary school years. 
He also stopped at our house after 
classes to conduct his scheduled in- 
ventory of our refrigerator and 
pantry, But most impressive to my 
young mind was that Bobby always 
carried tons of books and enjoyed 
studying them. Even more so, he 
always received academic honors for 
his endeavors, Instead of jealousy, 
my response was basic admiration 
reinforced by my family’s expecta- 
tion that I would follow in his foot- 
steps. Perhaps the only mistake I 
made in emulating my cousin's 
achievements was not pursuing a 
career in gynecology. In comparison 
to psychology, it’s much more profit- 
able. 

My undergraduate. experiences. at 
Howard University set the founda- 
tion for my subsequent adult ex- 
periences as a psychologist. The 
educational curriculum, typical of 
many black colleges, was the tradi- 
tional no-nonsense approach, except 
for one major difference which many, 
if not most, black college students 
are presently denied. My awareness 
of Howard's unique offering was 
brought home to me recently when 
one of my black students commented 
that I was the first black psychologist 
she had ever met. My immediate 
reaction was to discount the student's 
statement until I remembered that 
unlike herself, a college senior, my 
first undergraduate psychology course 
was taught by a brilliant black psy- 
Chology professor who also was a 
significant role model for me. 
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тһе remainder of my 
professional career is fairly standard 
—sraduate school, dissertation, re 
search, and teaching, etc, However, 
although academic-intellectual pur. 
suits have been fairly easy for me, 
I have always recognized that my 
achievements have been keynoted by 
chance. For example, most of my 
childhood and adolescent peers did 
not go on to college and graduate 
school. Many of my childhood ac- 
quaintances are members of what 
social science has labeled the "cul. 
turally disadvantaged.” It js my 
belief that such "options" were also 
available to me, and I count myself 
among the too few fortunate blacks 
who have excelled in the academic 
arena, 

My exceptional developmental ех. 
periences have direct implications 
both for the future of black children 
and for Sarason's notions of nurture, 
First, unlike Sarason's claim of a 
commonality in the Jewish experi 
ence, black achievement (and fail. 
ure) is ineligible for comparisons to 
other ethnic groups because of its 
great diversity and heterogeneity 
which many blacks are beginning to 
consider as strengths, Second, in- 
stead of considering time as a vari- 
able in societal amelioration, social 
scientists need to examine the in- 
tensity and pervasiveness of society's 
commitment to social advancement, 
Many blacks have long recognized 
that this nation's dedication to 
eradicating oppression, racism, and 
poverty is equivocal, at best. Finally, 
Sarason needs to understand the true 
and positive implication of the black 
adage: Any black man who is not 
paranoid must be crazy! 
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But It's Not Enough 


Having grown up in Jewish families, 
being psychologists, and having fol- 
Jowed Seymour Sarason and his con- 
tributions to psychology and human 
welfare (he completed graduate 
school the year we were born), we 
would like to comment on his thesis 
and then try to pick up where he left 
of in his recent article (Sarason, 
November 1973). 

On the face of it, Sarason’s thesis 
on the difficulty of using short-term 


psychological or educational inter- 
ventions to alter historically rooted 
and culturally transmitted ways of 


Viewing the world may be accurate, 
However, we are left with an uneasy 
feeling about what that thesis implies 
for the future of psychoeducational 
"or other social change interventions. 
We fear that Sarason’s arguments, 
left without further comment, may 
inadvertently be construed to support 
“benign neglect” and other such 
forms of status quo social policy. 
This is particularly critical today 
When there appears to be a halt to, 
Or movement away from, social 
change and reform. For example, on 
Our campus last week there was a 
minuscule demonstration by black 
Students protesting the fact that 
Changes for black people are no 
longer “in style," 

To argue that the power of cul- 
lural transmission is so overwhelming 
that one needs to think in terms of 
A century in order to see significant 
alterations in the status of minority 
groups is most important if the goal 
ls assimilation, but less important if 
accommodation is the aim. Viewing 

issue in this old-fashioned socio- 

| gical terminology makes it clear 
that the problems discussed by Sara- 
Jon may not simply necessitate strate- 
kies for changing minority groups 
bot rather require strategies for 
hanging the majority. The question 
is not simply how to change the in- 
lemalized social attitudes of the 
Minority culture via the socialization 
Process but how to change the ob- 
tive opportunity structure for mi- 


Although briefly noted the 
problem of “blaming the victim,” he 
did not point out, as did William 
Ryan (1971), that blaming the victim 
involves the attribution of responsi- 
bility for some socially defined prob- 
lem to the minority individual. The 
problem may be viewed as a result 
of genes, home life, ability, back- 
ground, etc. While Sarason excluded 
genes, “cultural transmission" en- 
compasses all of the other blaming 
strategies. 

Given that the cultural attitudes 
transmitted by Jewish and black 
families have been dissimilar in re- 
gard to education, it is understand- 
able that these two cultures will 
produce different numbers of “suc- 
cesses,” as defined by an educational 
criterion, As Sarason is aware, that 
is not the only criterion by which 
groups can be compared, For ex- 
ample, a stereotype comparable to 
the Jewish intellectual might be the 
black jazz musician, There is little 
objective basis for choosing who is 
more worthwhile—a college professor 
or a jazz musician, That is a matter 
of values. An article like Sarason's 
could be written by a black jazz 
musician arguing that the problem 
for Jews is not that they do not have 
good rhythm or “soul” genes, but 
that Jewish culture does not empha- 
size music in-the way that his family 
and friends’ and cousins’ families do. 
That would not help to produce more 
Jewish jazz musicians, to encourage 
such efforts, or even to understand 
what it is that makes one a good jazz 
musician, 

It is not debatable that values are 
in question here. One is bordering 
on trouble when he implies, how- 
ever understandingly, why this is the 
case, that one man’s family transmits 
better values than another's, Sara- 
son was clear on the relativity of the 
criterion when he discussed genetic 
explanations. He was not clear when 
he discussed the outcome of sociali- 
zation processes. His arguments 
allowed the conclusion, albeit inad- 
vertently, that we need a kind of 
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lues, especially the 


the proper 


а long time. 


of education. Of course, this takes ' 


We could all agree that it is im- ^ 


portant that the opportunity struce 


tures be open to blacks, whites, Jews, — 


or whomever, on the basis of a de- 
site to pursue a given set of values 
and goals. The problem, however, 
for blacks in the educational system 
is not only that there are not enough 
blacks in the system but, more spe- 
cifically, that blacks who potentially 
may want to get into the system are 
not allowed in, "This restricting of 
opportunity does not have to be en- 
forced by traditional and obvious 
forms of discrimination. Take, for 
example, a  primary-school black 
child whose mother wants him to be 
educated every bit as much as did 
the Jewish mother who lived in the 
same house several generations be- 
fore. When this child is taught in 
school not to value education because 
the white teacher, who cannot under 
stand black dialect, concludes that 
this child's family does not give him 
the “proper” background, we are not 
dealing with a problem of minority 
group cultural transmission, We are 
dealing with a majority group cultural 
transmission that does not afford the 
minority the equality of educational 
opportunity, A recent study by 
Rubovits and Maehr (1973) demon- 
strated the potentially devastating ef- 
fects of even positively manipulated 
teacher expectations on black chil- 
dren. 
And what about the positive side? 
What kind of psychoeducational and 
social policies do encourage social 
change? First, programs that sup- 
port a minority group's strengths, 
rather than seek out their weaknesses, 
are imperative. Also desirable are 
programs that teach standard English 
as a second language and that start 
with a child's individual ability to 
learn transfer skills so as to make 
use of cultural amplifiers (Cole & 
Bruner, 1971). Second, working to 
change the attitudes and behaviors 
of the dominant cultural majority 
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‘ignoring the problems of the 
but, rather, entering into such prob- 
lems with the realistic optimism that 
these are people with as many 
Strengths as any other group. 

Gurin and Gurin (1970) had a 


that for people who are poor, many 
have the same reinforcing 
do for middle-class 
people; the poor do not want things 
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not conclude from Sarason's article 
that a long-term intervention, that 
is, a century, is the only meaningful 
form. Obviously, any contemplated 
intervention of such long duration is 
not only politically and personally 
unrealistic but ignores a rapidly 
changing world. 

On the other hand, we need to en- 
gage in a series of short-term inter- 
ventions in a somewhat paradoxical 
fashion. We need to have, and more 
importantly to communicate, high 
expectations for the efficacy of our 
short-term interventions, while not 
being discouraged by our modest ac- 
complishments. Achievement rarely, 
if ever, matches one's goals; however, 
if our goals are set and communi- 
cated at a minimum, we are bound 
to accomplish less than if they are 
set at a maximum, Politicians think 
of massive social change occurring 
during a single term of office, We 
must not let this phenomenon lead to 
pessimism and the curtailment of con- 
tinued thought and energy on our 
part. Instead, we must continue to 
push forward with the next phase 
and the concomitant revision of spe- 
cific goals and methods in quest of 
our long-term aims. 

Failure, or more realistically partial 
failure and partial success, is not 
only negative. The feedback from 
this failure leads to progress. The 
fact that we lost the war on poverty 
laught us a great deal about how 
social change requires more than 
working with the victims, even if we 
allow them to participate in their own 
"cure." The civil rights era taught 
us that laws that supposedly change 
the opportunity structure are also 
insufficient for social change, We did 
not know that until we tried it, Even 
with failure, there are now more 
blacks in visible places, for example, 
on television, in universities, to model 
for their younger counterparts, Fail. 
ures can lead to future successes; we 
should not fear failure. 

In pursuing social change we need 
to set a series of short-term, specific, 
and realistic goals, as well as long- 
term aims. We need to work with 
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nority. We can afford the 

of a century in the solitude of our 
offices but not in the streets of our 
cities. We must put together a series 
of modest advances, all aimed toward 
a larger future perspective, Ош 
errors in the past have not been due 
to overoptimism; they have more 
likely been due to the failure to 
specify short-term and specific goals 
in. conjunction with our larger 
dreams. 
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Jewishness, Blackishness, and 
the Impending Retreat of 
Psychology 

T would like to commend Professor 
Sarason (1973) for writing his article 
on Jewishness and blackness in such 
a personal, meaningful genre. This 
kind of essay has a vital, illuminating 
power and has largely been under- 
used in psychology. I have recently 
returned from spending two years in 
Tanzania and one month in 
where I had the opportunity to ob- 
serve Jews and blacks in other tham 
an American context. Having 
some ideas’ from the perspective af- 
forded by a prolonged separation 


sue with both the spirit and 
fusions of Sarason's article. 

hat seems to be of critical im- 
nce about the Sarason article is 
ing of its appearance, On 
ming to the United States, I was 
Ik by the drastic shift of mood 
Bering the involvement of psy- 
[бшу in social affairs, The middle 
[ate 1960s saw many psycholo- 
alter their focus of applied and 
tical interest to the "system" 
than the individual (Sarason, 
fine, Goldenberg, Cherlin, & Ben- 
1966). This spirit was exempli- 
the development of programs, 
, and even the tenuous title 
i Psychologist.” Тһе 
Os, however, seem to be typified 
the rapid erosion of optimism con- 
Ming social change and a feeling 
illusionment with the applica- 
ОГ the social sciences to solve 
s of poverty, racism, and the 
id spectrum of cultural evils, 

igh Sarason drew no explicit 
sions concerning psychology's 
n social affairs, remarks such 
hat centuries have produced 
ot quickly change even under 
Епа] pressure [p. 967]," certainly 


fore imperative that some seri- 
laws in his rationale be identi- 
[ id discussed. 
hould mention that I, like Sara- 
iam Jewish and can identify with 
ly experiences to which he makes 
Hence. Не argued that histori- 
¥ determined characteristics, such 
luing intellectual accomplish- 
are powerful and dificult to 
He stated, “These aspects 
been and will continue to be 
lune to change in any short period 
lime, by which I mean a minimum 
"tury [p. 964]." 

er, when he attempted to 
Dort the position by making refer- 
Е to Israeli Jews, the argument 
Weakened rather than strength- 


lional context, making a rapid and 
stable transformation. The change 
from passive victims of fascist terror 
to a militant people determined to 
defend their lives and land to "the 
end" did not take a century, or even 
generations, Rather, the children of 
immigrants from Europe and else- 
where have emerged as a mew hind 
of person (and Jew), heir to some of 
the traditions (the intellectual), but 
with an essentially unique character. 

One can also look to a country 
such as Tanzania to see the same 
rapid transformation of individuals. 
Students in both secondary- and uni- 
versity-level training have in one gen- 
eration moved from a simple peasant 
social heritage to modern institutions 
of learning, and have performed ad- 
mirably. Men and women whose 
childhoods were spent in huts with- 
out electricity, plumbing, or books 
are now pursuing graduate-level de- 
grees, This phenomenon is occurring 
in developing countries around the 
world and I would urge Sarason to 
take notice. 

What Sarason has perhaps identi- 
fied accurately is the fact that Ameri- 
can compensatory programs have not 
accomplished miracles and that there 
have not been dramatic changes for 
blacks in the intellectual arena, Ніз 
conclusion, however, that change will 
take “centuries” is both unwarranted 
and as socially irresponsible as the 
Jensen (1969) article, If I may bor- 
row from Sarason's analogy of the 
child who does not learn to read, one 
need not necessarily conclude that it 
will take the child years to change, 
thus putting the blame for failure on 
the victim, Т do not mean to invoke 
timeworn platitudes but rather to 
remind Professor Sarason that pro- 
grams are often irrelevant, limited in 
scope, unimaginative, and hence pro- 
duce no obvious consequences. 

Psychology has not even scratched 
the surface concerning the difficulties 
of American blacks. Our programs, 
to date, have been at best piecemeal 
and have represented isolated and 
sometimes hasty attempts to correct 
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le ferenc: T: 
Tanzania and Israel is the с 
bensiveness and consistency of the 
programs. It would be an understate 
ment to say that we have really not 
seen any substantial consensual па» 
tional efforts to deal with the prob- 
lems of our oppressed minorities. 

I take for granted that historical _ 
and cultural forces operate to make 
change a conservative process, How- 
ever, it is critical to recognize that 
the process of change can either be 
facilitated or obstructed by systemie 
factors, To date, the social and eco- 
nomic environment in the United 
States has dramatically impeded the 
aims of any restorative efforts. As 
one psychologist, I cannot accept the 
cynical conclusions of Sarason, 1 
genuinely hope that the many psy- 
chologists who have lost their direc- 
tion in the community do not wel- 
come the article as license for 
abandoning their social responsibili 
ties, 
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A Reply to Gillen 


Gillen (November 1973) reported 1 
Flesch formula ratings of reading — 
ease and human interest for 34 intro- 
ductory texts. This report repre- — 
sents a basic attempt to quantify two 
factors that might be considered ín 
the selection of a textbook. Our re- 

sponse to the aim of this report is 4 
favorable. However, we are skepti- 

cal concerning the value of these re- 3 
ported ratings and we remain con- ‹ 
vinced of the need for more compre- 
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texts, (b) the ratings are not 
ûn а comprebensive analysis 
cal characteristics, and (¢) 
on із made of the variability 
sampled passages within the 
ooks (Stevens & Stone, 1947). 
only reference to the validity 
of Flesch ratings for textbooks in 
Gillen’s report was to an article by 
Ste ms and Stone (1947). These 
authors reported agreement between 
h ratings and ratings of reada- 
bility made by students and teachers. 
Str differences in both content 
nd structure are revealed by an ex- 
of the textbooks in the 


_ The second concern from which 
Wur skepticism arises relates specifi- 
ally to the measurement of physical 
- Characteristics of modern textbooks. 
Fiesch ratings are based on limited 
amples of continuous verbal text. 
Anastasi (1964) stated that one com- 
mon criticism of the Fiesch ratings 
4 that they do not reflect many 
Jources of variability ín the verbal 
dest, such as organization, use of in- 


1, 


texts also contain relatively unique 
characteristics such as illustrative 
autobiographical inserts in the margin 
and offset boxes with empirical find- 
ings, Comprehensive measurement 
is a feasible method and should be 
considered an essential foundation, 
One workable measurement procedure 
can be developed to parallel Brown 
and Owen's (1967) approach to 
forms, Available measures can be 
applied to the sample of textbooks, 
and a factoring process can be used 
to yleld physical dimensions, Sub. 
sequently, the utility of the resulting 
dimensions can be determined rela- 
tive to judges’ ratings, Most im- 
portantly, relationships can also be 
determined between factor loadings 
for texts and success in meeting 
particular course goals 

The third concern underlying our 
skepticism centers on the fact that 
no mention was made of variability 
across passages within textbooks, 
This can ultimately be included as 
опе measure in а more comprehensive 
Measurement procedure. Stevens and 
Stone (1947) lent some attention to 
the standard deviations in thelr re- 
port. Rosenzweig (1947) suggested 
that more extensive use be made of 
the standard deviations reported by 
Stevens and Stone. For the sample 
of texts by Gillen, such a measure 
may have proven even more interest- 
ing than it did with the Stevens and 
Stone sample. The Increased inter- 
ем and information from this mea. 
sure stem from differences in the two 
samples Gillen's sample contained 
books written by one author and 
many authors (eg, Morris versus 
CRM), In addition, the books in 
Gillen's sample are typically suited 
to “basic processes" courses, Varis- 
bility across topics (eg., physiological 
psychology and social psychology) 
may be considerable and may reflect 


more than varying a literary style to 
tase the reading. 
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A Cautionary Note 


Gillen (November 1973) atten 
to provide instructors of introductor 
psychology courses with readabillf 
and human interest scores for a num 
ber of general psychology texts. St 
ап endeavor may be of value to 
instructors in making text selecti 
but T feel that Gillen's inform 
did not provide an up-to-date evalu 
Hon of several of the books that li 
surveyed. 
Specifically, Gillen overlooked ff 
his analysis the fact that at le 
of the books which he evaluated hal 
come out in revised editions, Th 
revisions include Deese (1967), Mé 
Keachie and Doyle (1970), Rud 
Zimbardo (1971), Hebb (1 
Munn, Fernald, and Fernald (1977) 
and Cox (1973). Furthermore, fe 
visions of Kimble and me 
(1968) and Morgan and King (1979) 
are currently in preparation. — — 
In fairness to the authors of 
above texts, their revised 
are probably somewhat more f 
able and more human-interest 
ented than were the original 
I make this assumption bec 
feedback from publishers to 
about revisions can be expected 
dictate such a course of actioni. 
the fact that the books are jUd 
worthy of revision should D€ | 
index of how users view the f 


there seems to. 


to put out introductory рву» 
E texts which sustain student 
interest by including more socially 
meant material (eq, Bourne & 
ийгим, 1973; Buss, 1973; Dushkin 
ing Group, 1973; and Gazza- 
mis 1973). In this regard, it would 
be interesting to see how Flesch rat- 
lags of the original versus the re- 
sed edition of various introductory 
texts compare. If such a comparison 
reveals significant differences, then 
Gillen's rankings would have to be 
Updated 
In closing, I would like to empha- 
ше that assessing the readability and 
Interest value of instructional texts 
Б a legitimate problem which in- 
structors must consider. Ап en- 
deavor should be made, however, to 
constantly update such rankings as 
revisions and new books are added 
to the introductory psychology text- 
book market 
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fication of what 
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mental to the behaving individual and 
the society in which he lives. If 
Tyler agrees with this definition of 
behavior, whether or not she agrees 
that determinism exists, then I would 


his research or bebavior in terms of 
what "society" considers profitable, 
Researchers have often rebelled 
against accepted doctrines of their 
times, resulting in contributions to 
the future. Research psychologists 
are not very different from other тен 
searchers in areas such as physics, 
biology, chemistry, or medicine, If 
at every step of a research project 
the investigator had to question his 
actions in terms of the immediate 
benefit to society, he would become 
the proverbial armchair psychologist, 
REFERENCE 
Tyler, L. Е. Design for а hopeful psy- 
chology. American Psychologist, 1975, 
28, 1021-1029. 
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William Paterson College 
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ending i in March 1974, I con- 
a seminar entitled "Ethical 
Principles in Educational Research 
nd Development." While this semi- 


tion course rather than as a psy- 
hology course, the students agreed 
to use as their guidelines the APA 
- publications that formulated ethical 
principles. After the students dem- 
onstrated knowledge of and concern 
for the ethical principles stated in 
the document by Cook and others 
(APA, 1973), they were asked to 
search journals reporting educational 
research, They reviewed articles pub- 
| lished mainly between 1970 and 1973 


chology, the Journal of Experimental 
Education, the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, and various journals 
“for teachers such as The Mathe- 
ics Teacher, No experiment in- 
F, volving deception was found in the 
i journals for teachers, but in the 
` other journals experiments involving 
ception, lack of debriefing, and 
ther ethical questions were located. 
Because of the small sample of the 
literature as compared to the sam- 
pling by Menges (1973), no quanti- 
tative data are reported here. It is 
“sufficient to say that a dozen or so 
experiments were found that would 
have been included in a sampling 
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While direct comparisons of the 
1970-1973 period cannot be made 
with the earlier period reported by 
Menges, it is clear that deception 
and other similar issues have not 
disappeared from the literature 
searched. In fact, not one of the 
dozen articles reported included any 
discussion of possible ethical prob- 
lems related to the experiments. 

The main purpose of this comment 
is to ask whether editors should re- 
quire a discussion of ethical as well 
as technical aspects of experimental 
procedures, If graduate students can 
identify articles for which such dis- 
cussion was needed but was lacking, 
should responsibility for such a dis- 
cussion be left to reviewers (as was 
the case for all journals except one, 
as reported by Menges)? Should 
APA, as a body, advise editors of 
APA journals on this question? 
Should not the articles in APA jour- 
nals model the behavior held up as 
standards in official APA statements 
of ethical principles? 

Of course, journals not sponsored: 
by APA have no obligation to adopt 
APA standards. But what is the ob- 
ligation if an editor of a non-APA 
journal is himself a member of the 
APA? 

For articles relating to the ethics 
of experimentation, if frequency of 
appearance in the American Psy- 
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t i. 
chologist is a measure of our 
cern, then have we done all we sho 
in encouraging authors and editors of 
other APA journals to report and 
discuss debriefing and other pro- 
cedures when appropriate? 

The students in our seminar were 
not surprised about the experimental 
procedures themselves but were sur- 
prised that neither authors nor edi- 
tors saw fit to report the safeguards 
or conferrals with colleagues that 
might have been employed. The 
students made no judgments concern- 
ing the ethics of deciding to perform 
the reported experiments because 
authors did not include the reasons _ 
for their decisions nor how they 
arrived at them. In many cases, 
however, the students did doubt that 
the experiments were important 
enough to offset the ethical questions 
left dangling. 
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November 1, 1974; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


For information write to: 


James G. Cooper 

Educational Foundations 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 


Association for Advancement of 
Behavior Therapy: November 1-3, 
1974; Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 

David H. Barlow 

Program Chair, 


305 East 45th Street 
New York, New York 10017 
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American Society of Clinical 
Hypnosis: November 5-10, 1974; 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

For information write to: 

Е. D. Nowlin 

American Society of Clinical Hypnosis 
800 Washington Avenue Southeast 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 


Third Information and Feedback 
Conference: People Services: ; 
November 7-8, 1974; Toronto, Canada 


For information write to; 


IF Conference Committee 
Counselling and Development Centre 
York University 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Conference on Behavioral Research 
and Technology in Higher Edu- 
cation: November 14-16, 1974; 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For information write to: 


Susan E, Hansen 
Department of Psychology 
Georgia State University. 
33 Gilmer Street, S.E, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


Southwestern Partial Hospitaliza- 
tion Association: November 16-17, 
1974; Dallas, Texas 


For information write to; 


Lenore Mankoff ; 
Timberlawn Day Hospital 
Р.О. Box 11288 

Dallas, Texas 75223 


National Conference on the Use of 
On-Line Computers in Psychology: 
November 20, 1974; Boston, 
Massachusetts 

For information write to: 

N, John Castellan, Jr. 

Department of Psychology 1 
Indiana University s 


Bloomington, Indiana 47401 Ў 
Psychonomic Society: November a 
21-23, 1974; Boston, Massachusetts " 


For information write to: к 


Frederick A. Mote 
Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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Humanistic Psychology and Second 
- Indian Conference on Humanistic 
Psychology: August 1-4, 1974; 
_ Vishnakapatnam, India 


_ For information write to: 
" 


Carmi Harari 
285 Central Park West 


— Second International Conference of 
he International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: August 
6-10, 1974; Kingston, Canada 

or information write to: 
‚ W. Berry 

sychology Department 


ueen's University 
ingston, Ontario, Canada. 


| Fourth International Conference 
. on Social Science and Medicine: 


da For information write to: 


СЕР, J. M. McEwan 
Centre for Social Research 


... Seventeenth International Con- 
vention of the Parapsychological 
А Association: August 22-24, 1974; 
Jamaica, New York 
For information write to: 


J. G. Pratt 
Division of Parapsychology 
Box 152, University of Virgina 
Medical Center 
, Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 


Thirty-Second Annual Conference 
of the International Council of 
Psychologists, Inc.: August 29- 

^ ‘September 4, 1974; New Orleans, 

~ Louisiana 

_ For information write to: 


/— Frances А. Mullen 
2901 King Drive, No. 1017 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 


RU International Congress of 

... Social Psychiatry: Sept. = 

D. 1974; Athens, соз DACH UE 
- For information write to: 


. George Vassilious 

Athenian Institute of Anthropos 
loutonos 10, P. Faleron 
Athens, Greece 


International Conference on 
Dimensions of Anxiety and Stress: 
September 2-5, 1974; Athens, Greece 


For information write to: 


Irwin G, Sarason 

Department of Psychology NI-25 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 


Symposium on the Latency Child— 
Development and Therapeutic 
Issues: September 27-28, 1974 ; 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


For information write to: 


Conferences and Special Events 
McGill University 

3587 University Street 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 2B1, Canada 


First International Congress on 
Obesity: October 9-11, 1974; 
London, England 


For information write to: 


Kim Solly 

1st International Congress on Obesity 
22 Montagu Street 

London, W1H 2BR, England 


First Interamerican Congress of 
Clinical Psychologists: October 9-13, 
1974; Porto Alegre, Brazil 


For information write to: 


Gerd Garkisch 
P.O. Box 117 
Fort Lyon, Colorado 81038 


Sixtieth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Pupil 
Personnel Workers: October 27-31, 
1974; Atlantic City, New Jersey 


For information write to: 


Joan E. Gaeng 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 


Fourth International Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology: October 27-Novem- 
ber 2, 1974; Tel Aviv, Israel 


For information write to: 


Organizing Committee, Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Fifteenth Interamerican Congress 
of Psychology: December 14-19, 
1974; Bogotá, Colombia 


For information write to: 


Liuz F. S. Natalicio 

Secretary General 

Interamerican Society of Psychology 
P.O. Box 88 UTEP 

El Paso, Texas 79968 


Second Pan-African Congress of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: 
December 29-January 1, 1975 ; 
Nairobi, Kenya 

For information write to: 


S. H. Irvine 

College of Education 

Brock University 

St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


International Conference on Psy- 
chological Stress and Adjustment 
in Time of War and Peace: 
January 6-10, 1975; Tel Aviv, Israel 


For information write to: 


Norman Milgram 
Department of Psychology 
Tel Aviv University 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Fifth Annual International UAP 
Conference on Piagetian Theory 
and the Helping Professions: 
January 24, 1975; Los Angeles, 
California 


For information write to: 


Marie Poulsen 

University Affiliated Program 
Childrens Hospital of Los Angeles 
P.O. Box 54700 

Los Angeles, California 90054 


Tenth International Congress of 
Gerontology (and Geriatrics) : 
June 22-27, 1975; Jerusalem, Israel 


For information write to: ts 


The Congress of Gerontology 
P.O. Box 16271 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


Second International Congress of i 

Collegium Internationale Activitatis 

Nervosae Superioris: June 30- — 

July 3, 1975; Prague, Czechoslovakia 3 

For information write to: d 

Second International Congress of 
CIANS 

Czechoslovak Medical Society 

J. E. Purkyné 

Sokolská 31, 120 26 Praha 2 

Czechoslovakia 


eats 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Staff positions in California State hospitals, adult 
and youth correctional institutions. 


These positions require doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology with approved internship. 
Progressive salary program and civil service benefits. 
Please write: Medical Personnel Services 
State Personnel Board 


801 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 


APA JOURNALS ON 


MICROFORM 


MICROFILM & MICROFICHE 


For details contact . . . 


e JOHNSON ASSOCIATES, INC.* 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010 


ө PRINCETON MICROFILM CORPORATION 
Alexander Road, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


e UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
*Also offers complete collection of documents from the Journal Supplement 
Abstract Service (JSAS)—MICROFICHE only } 


THESE MICROFORM EDITIONS ARE AUTHORIZED BY 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
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` Knowledge 
begets success. 

` This Lockheed tool 
begets knowledge. 


The published work of thousands 
of the world's best scientific brains 
can be as close as your fingertips. 
With Lockheed's Dialog retrieval 
system, the titles and summaries 
of their work can be examined for 
as little as $10 a search. 

Psychological Abstracts alone 
has 125,000 abstracts. And it's only 
one of Dialog's many major data 
bases. Others cover educational 
research (ERIC) and exceptional 
children (CEC). 

In minutes, Dialog can help you 
keep from reinventing the wheel. 
Or pinpoint published work that 
you can use as a springboard for 
your own achievements. 

Dialog is easy to use. It only takes 
a terminal and a telephone. And it 
only takes a letter or a phone call 
to get more information. Contact 
Barbara Ellis, (415) 493-4411, 

Ext. 45635, Dept. 15-50, Bldg. 201, 
3251 Hanover St., Palo Alto, Ca. 
94304. In Washington, D.C., phone 
R. Caputo, (202) 872-5971; in New 
York, R. Donati, (212) 682-4630. 


See Dialog at the 1974 American Psychological 
Association Convention in Atlanta. 
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Keller’s Personalized _ 
System of Instruction: 
An Appraisal 


Bruce A. Ryan, author; Foreword by Fred S, 


ment of the relevance of behavior theory, the | 
role of unit tests, the appropriateness of the | 
student proctor, and the success of self- 
evaluation in this increasingly popular ap- | 
proach to college-level education. In addition to | 
an analytical review of the current literature, ' 

future directions for PSI are proposed and an 
invaluable "how-to" bibliography is included, | 
1974. 32 pp. $2. 


To order, send your request accompanied by 
full payment or institutional purchase order to: 


American 
Psychological 
Association 
Publication Sales Dept. 


1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


INDEX TO. ADVERTISERS 


For further information regarding advertising, 
please contact: 


Robert J. Hayward 
Advertising Representative 


American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 
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The American Psychologist is the official 
publication of the American Psychological 
Association and, as such, contains archival 
documents as well as material submitted 

by authors. Articles should be timely and of 
broad general interest to psychologists of all 
scientific and professional persuasions. 
Manuscripts must adhere to the instructions on 
reference citations, preparation of tables and 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association. Manuscripts that do 
not conform to the style set forth in the 
Manual will be returned for revision. When 
in doubt about practices of the Journal, authors 
should examine a recent issue. 

Articles under consideration or accepted by 
another periodical of general circulation are 
not acceptable. Also, articles accepted for 
publication by this Journal may not be 
reprinted elsewhere without APA permission, 
Comments should be submitted no later than 
two months from the date of the issue 
containing an article on which comment is 
made in order to ensure timeliness. 

Submit manuscripts in triplicate, accompanied 
by a 100-120-word abstract, to Kenneth B. 
Little, American Psychological Association, 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Statements contained in the American 
Psychologist are the personal views of the 
author and do not constitute APA policy 
unless so indicated. APA reserves the right to 
edit all copy and to refuse ads that are not 
in consonance with the principles of Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Equal 
Employment Opportunity). . ў 
Written permission must be obtained from the 
APA for copying or reprinting text of more 
than 500 words, tables, or figures. Address 
requests to the Permissions Office. 


Copyright © 1974 by the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, Inc. š 
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PEANUTS 
Our magazine assumes no 


responsibility for unso- 
licited material. 


No such material will be 
returned unless submitted 
with a self-addressed 

lenvelope and sufficient postage, 


This month APA publishes a new edition of the 
Publication Manual, the first revision since 1967. 
The new Manual, a year in preparation, replaces 
the familiar green-covered 1967 Manual. It in- 
corporates suggestions of authors, editors, psychol- 
ogy department chairs, students, typists, printers, 
and publishers who use the Manual most fre- 
quently, and reflects the experience of the APA 
journal staff in preparing more than 2,000 manu- 
scripts a year for publication. As an expanded 
second edition, it is a timely, comprehensive hand- 
book for students of psychology, and for psycholo- 
gists (and perhaps other social scientists) who write 
for publication. 

A guide for the preparation of manuscripts is а 
long APA tradition. The first one appeared as à 
7-page article in the Psychological Bulletin in 1929 
When APA had 893 members. It was written by а 
committee of editors and managers of scientific 
journals for the National Research Council and was 
intended for science writers in general. The guide 
bluntly states: 

The writer who is incompetent in spelling, grammar, or Syn- 
tax should seek help. . . . A badly prepared manuscript 
always suggests uncritical research and slovenly thinking 
[Conference of Editors, 1929, р. 581. 

Four subsequent guides more specifically addressed 
APA journal authors. These appeared in 1944 (a 
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Bonn DeVivo is executive editor of APA's journals and 

rected the revision of the Publication Manual. Copies 

Re new 136-page Manual are available for $3 from 

th A. Orders of $15 or less must include payment unless 
ey are submitted on institutional purchase forms. 
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© 1974 United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
32-page article in the Bulletin) ; in 1952 (a 60-page 
supplement to the Bulletin); in 1957 (a separate 
publication) ; and in 1967 (a separate publication). 
The title Publication Manual was first used in 1952. 

As with the original guide, writing the Manual 
has continued to be a joint venture. journal edi- 
tors authorized John Anderson and Willard Valen- 
tine to prepare the 1944 instructions. The editors _ 
themselves undertook the writing of the 1952, 1957, _ 
and 1967 manuals, with Laurance F. Shaffer as — 
coordinating editor. The new second edition is — 
largely the combined writing efforts of the APA 
journal office, Susan Bunker in particular; and APA · 
members Charles Cofer, Robert Daniel, Frances 
Dunham, Walter Heimer, and William Mikulas 
working as a task force of the Publications and 
Communications Board. 


Why a Manual? — 


E. B. Strunk remarks in the closing pages of Ele- 
ments of Style: “If one is to write, one must be- zu 
lieve—in the truth and worth of the scrawl, in the 
ability of the reader to receive and decode the 
message [Strunk & White, 1972, р. тт]? One of . 
the ways readers receive and decode printed ma- — 
terial is through the conventions that grow out of 
usage: capital Jetters in important places, italics in 
special places, quotations in small type, lists in a - 
column, footnotes at the bottom of a page. The _ 
conventions increase in number and complexity for | 
readers of scientific literature who learn to expect — 
orderly citation of references, and common forms. 
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The purpose of a publication manual is to record 
and sometimes establish such conventions so that 
authors, editors, and printers may refer to it as a 
manuscript moves from typewriter to printing press. 
Editors and reviewers filter a manuscript for sty- 
listic problems that might affect content. Technical 
editors copy-edit for clarity of expression, for con- 
sistency of style within a journal and within the 
literature, and for consistency with printing re- 
quirements. 

This continuing function of the APA Publication 
Manual is impressive when APA’s journal publish- 
ing efforts at the time of the first guide are com- 
pared with the present volume of publication. In 
_ 1929, APA published 4 primary journals containing 
_ 200 articles selected from an unknown number of 
submissions. Today, APA publishes 14 journals, 
which in 1973 contained 2,500 articles selected from 
6,000 submissions. The population that received 
the 1929 guide was around 900. The population 
that received the 1967 Manual was 300,000. In 
Sheer economic terms, manuscripts that follow the 
. instructions of the Publication Manual are handled 
more quickly, cost APA less in editing and printing 
dollars, and authors less in alterations. In terms of 
_ communication, articles published according to thè 


Publication Policies 
1, Authors may no longer request early publication. 
2. Authors are responsible for depositing any material 


for auxiliary Publication. APA no longer performs 
this function. 


3. The Journal of Experimental Psychology will be 
Published in sections in 1975, 


Manuscript Organization 

1, Article title and by-line no longer carry footnote 
numbers. 

2. Authors now supply cover sheets and running 
heads. 

3. An appendix is occasionally acceptable. 

4. Nonretrievable references cited in the manuscript 
are listed in a new “Reference Notes" section. 


Manuscript Preparation 
1. Some journals now require three copies of a 
manuscript. 


2. Some journals pow employ blind review pro- 
cedures, S 


Summary of Changes in the Second Edition of the APA Publication Manual 


Li 
msistency and authority to / 

t readers’ expectations of qua ty 
in the printed word. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EDITIONS 


Authors who are familiar with previous editions of 
the Publication Manual will note in the new edition - 
some changes in emphases as well as points of style; 
The Foreword states that the Manual "recognizes 
alternatives to traditional forms." Some examples. 
of breaks with tradition are new requirements for 
metrication and the loosening of formal expression, 
In the chapter on writing style, authors will find 
that “I” and “we” are often acceptable substitutes 
for the traditional third-person, passive voice con- 
struction (It was found that... ). Consistent with - 
its trend toward simplification, the Manual elimi- 
nates unnecessary underlines (in an a, b, c series 
for instance), brackets, and other devices that are 
more ornamental than functional, A summary of 
such changes appears below. 

In format, the new edition is designed for au- 
thors and typists, Examples appear in typewriter 
type, and a complete manuscript illustrates the 
chapter on typing. Proofreader’s marks, a checklist 
of common oversights, and model reference citations 
are placed for easy access, All material is num- 
bered and cross-referenced. 


Style 


1. Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary (1973) is the 
authority for spelling and abbreviation. 

2. The abbreviations S,-E, and О are no longer used 
in APA journals. 

3. Metric units are used, 

4. Statistical presentation used in the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology is now used in all jour- 
nals, 

5. In displayed equations, equation numbers are en- 
closed in parentheses, not brackets. 

6. The letters (a), (b), and (c) in a series are not 
underlined. 

7. The source of a quotation is Cited in parentheses, 
not brackets, 

8. Rules are to be used in tables only when neces- 
saty for clarity, 


References 


1. References include only retrievable material. 

2. Arabic numerals are used exclusively in reference 
lists. s ў 

5. Volume numbers appear in italic rather than bold- 
face type. 

4. The form of reference citation is simplified. 


SITION TO THE NEW EDITION 
Differences in style from page to page of a journal 
are di 
"ibility of error, АРА will continue to publish ar- 
“ticles in the present style until the end of 1974. 
` АП manuscripts to be published in 1975 will be 
` copy-edited to conform to the new second edition. 
Starting in 1975, manuscripts that depart sig- 
‘nificantly from the new Manual will be returned to 
authors for adjustment. 


CHANGES BETWEEN REVISIONS 


Changes between revisions of the Publication Man- 
ual cannot always be.anticipated. They may occur 
in APA policy, printing requirements, or in psy- 
chology itself. Users of the new Publication Man- 
` ual can refer to the American Psychologist for 
change notices that will be keyed to the Manual. 
Notices will be issued as necessary and listed in the 
AP's Table of Contents and annual Volume Con- 
tents for readers who need a comprehensive review. 


Conclusion 


Before the revision of the 1967 Manual started, 
APA invited suggestions from psychology depart- 
ment chairs. The new Manual incorporates two 
of their suggestions as appendixes—one on the 
preparation of student papers, and another listing 
71 non-APA journals who indicated to APA that 
they use the Publication Manual (see Appendix). 


stracting and confusing. To avoid the pos- 


In acknowledging this broader population of users, - 


significant literature. Tronically, while. student: 
learn the disciplines of style for printed articles, 
more and more psychologists are learning to use 
microform and data banks. As Strunk observed: 
The language is perpetually in flux: it is a living stream, | 
shifting, changing, receiving new strength from a thousand 
tributaries, losing old forms in the backwaters of time. To . 
suggest that a young writer not swim in the main stream 
of this turbulence would be foolish indeed, and such is not 
the intent of these cautionary remarks, The intent is to 
suggest-that in choosing between the formal and the in- 
formal, the regular and the offbeat, the general and the 
special, the orthodox and the heretical, the beginner err 
on the side of conservatism, on the side of established 
usage. No idiom is taboo, no accent forbidden; there is 
simply a better chance of doing well if the writer holds a — 
steady course, enters the stream of English quietly, and 
does not thrash about [Strunk & White, 1972, p. 76]. 


The Publication Manual is based on the certain 
logic of converting typewritten manuscripts to tradi- 
tional printed forms. As such, it becomes a model 
for future guides dealing with alternative forms of 
publication, and ultimately, I suppose, a third edi- 
tion of the Publication Manual. 
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Non-APA Journals Using the APA Publication Manual 


1 the reference style, The following list includes the Е 
uthors writing for APA journals, many related jour- names of some non-APA journals using the Manual at А 
instruct their authors to refer to the Manual in the time the second edition went to press, "These _ 
'eparing their manuscripts. Some journals recom- journals have indicated that they plan to use the - 
nend the entire Manual, and others recommend only second edition. 7 


American Educational Research Journal Journal of Marriage and the Family 
American Journal of Community Psychology Journal of Mathematical Psychology 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency Journal of Motor Behavior 
American Journal of Psychology Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel and Guidance 
Animal Learning & Behavior Journal of Personality. 
Journal of Research in Personality 
. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation Journal of School Psychology 
‘Behavior Therapy 1 Journal of the Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Behavioral and Social Science Teacher Education 
lletin of the Psychonomic Society - Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior 


Learning and Motivation 
Life-Threatening Behavior 


Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance 
Memory & Cognition 
піса] Social Work Journal Mental Retardation 
‘ognitive Psychology Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
nity : Development 
Multivariate Behavioral Research 


RA z The Ontario Psychologist 
Elementary School Guidance and Counseling Organizational Behavior and Human Performance 


International Journal of Clinical and Experimental Perception & Psychophysics 
Hypnosis \ Perceptual and Motor Skills 
ternational Journal of Group Tensions Personnel and Guidance Journal 
ternational Review of Applied Psychology Personnel Psychology 

Physiological Psychology 
The Psychological Record 
Psychological Reports 
Psychology 
Psychometrika 
Psychophysiology 


Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 
loyment Counseling Representative Research in Social Psychology 

fournal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior : Review of Educational Research 
_ Journal of Experimental Child Psychology в 
.. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology The School Counselor 
... Journal of Homosexualit int i 

Journal of Humanistic Poi: \ Training School Bulletin 
ournal of Individual Psychology The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
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Albert 
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MARY COVER JONES University of California, Berkeley + 


I was first introduced to John B. Watson at a 

lecture, which included motion pictures, in New 

York City in 1919. I had gone from Vassar Col- 
_ lege to New York for a weekend and was steered, 
more or less accidentally, by a friend to this lecture, 
rather than to the usual Friday night theater. 

John Watson’s lecture and movies reported his 
observations and experiments at Johns Hopkins 
University and set forth his proposition that there 
were three basic emotions present at birth—fear, 
rage, and love—that were called out by specific 
but limited stimuli. More elaborate emotional re- 
sponses were learned by association, or conditioning. 
To demonstrate his thesis, Watson chose 11-month- 
old Albert (according to Watson, “a child with a 
stolid and phlegmatic disposition”) as the subject 
of his conditioning experiment. As is well known, 
a loud sound, which called out the fear response, 
was coupled with Albert’s positive response of 
teaching interestedly for a white rat of which he 
showed no fear. 

After several associations of the startling sound 
with the presentation of the rat, Albert not only 
withdrew in fright from the rat but the negative 
reaction to the rat eventually persisted without rein- 
forcement of the loud sound. As far as we know, 
this was the first laboratory attempt to condition an 
emotion in a child. Transference had also occurred 
to a white rabbit, to other furry objects, and even 
to a Santa Claus mask with a white fuzzy beard 
(Watson & Watson, 1921)! 

The possibility of using the learning approach in 
the modification of behavior appealed to me. If 
fears could be built in by conditioning, as Watson 
had demonstrated, could they not also be removed 
by similar procedures? 


VU МБЕ? *S 


1This article is a slightly revised version of a paper 
Presented at the First Annual Southern California Con- 
Ee on Behavior Modification, Los Angeles, October 
Requests for reprints should be sent to Mary Cover 
Ones, Institute for Human Development, 1203 Tolman 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. 


I believe I was the last graduate student fortu- 
nate enough to work with Watson. (If there is any 
value in having me here today, it is to illustrate 
how events may shape lives.) This is how it came 
about: Watson was by that time in exile from Johns 
Hopkins University and was associated with the 
J. Walter Thompson Advertising Company in New 
York City. I was a graduate student at Columbia. 
Not to be suspected of trading on the sensation- 
alism of this period in Watson's life, in the follow- 
ing account I quote from Watson's: (1936) own. 
autobiographical statement to indicate how his move 
from Baltimore to New York occurred: 


1919 [was] my last full year at Hopkins. At this time, my 
infant work was in full swing. ... All of this work came 
abruptly to a close with my divorce in 1920. I was asked 


to resign. . . . 
J. Walter Thompson Company... . 
Fall of 1920, the whole of the trying time when I was 
front-page news in Baltimore [p. 279]. 


R. S. Woodworth (1959), in a memorial statement 
at the time of Watson’s death, said of this episode: 
“Misfortune overtook Watson in the shape of a 
sensationally publicized divorce suit [p. 302].” 

Rosalie Raynor Watson, his second wife, who 
figured in the divorce suit, was a Vassar classmate 
and a friend of mine. It was through our associa- 
tion that I had the opportunity to work with her - 
husband. 

And so we come to Peter. It has always been of 
the greatest satisfaction to me that I could be-asso- - 
ciated with the removal of a fear when I came in 
contact with this three-year-old in whom a fear of 


animals was already well established (Jones, 1924). 


I could not have played the role of creating a fear 
in a child, no matter how important the theoretical 
implications. When my own children came across 
the case of Peter in their college textbooks, they too ‘ 
were relieved to find that I had functioned in this 
benign capacity in the psychological experiments 
with children and children's fears. Watson (1924a) | 
also underscored this point in a lecture included in 
his book Behaviorism: “Finding that emotional re- 
sponses could be built in with great readiness. 
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I got my first business tryout with the — 
This [was in the] _ 


. they could be broken down, and if so by what 

methods [p. 132]." 

The patient, meticulous, painstaking procedures 
used in the experiments with Peter reflect the care- 
ful methodological style of John B. Watson, who 
faithfully followed Peter's progress, reverses, and 
final freedom from his fear. Watson paid us a 

professional visit оп most Saturday afternoons 
throughout the conduct of the therapeutic sessions, 

This brings us to John B. Watson himself, 
founder of the school of behaviorism in the United 
States, In 1913 Watson issued what Woodworth 
(1959) called the “behaviorist manifesto.” The 
study of behavior was not only to be free from the 
domination of consciousness but was to take entire 
possession of the field of psychology (Watson, 
1913). The manifesto initiated rebuttals from 
classical psychologists. Titchener, a member of 
the traditional school, published a critique in 1914, 

but very fairly described the positive side set forth 

- by Watson as “the working out of general and 

- specific methods for the control of behavior, the 

- regulation and control of evolution as a whole [p. 
312° Itis primarily this aspect of Watson's doctrine 
that Interests the present-day behavior modification 
movement. 

Other professional antagonists have been less 
kind, less fair, less Henry Murray 
(1960) accused Watson of having seized upon 

- Pavlov's formulas, " [labeled] it ‘behaviorism,’ and 
sold [it] to all but a few American psychologists as 
the only model on which to build a . . . science 
Ip. 6]," 

As graduate students at Columbia University, 
my husband, Harold E, Jones, myself, and other 
members of our student group were among those to 

behaviorism 


whom Watson "sold" I can still re- 
member the excitement with which we greeted 
Watson's (1919) Psychology from the Stand point 
of a Behaviorist. It shook the foundations of tradi- 
tional European-bred , and we welcomed 
it. This was in 1919; it pointed the way from arm- 
chair psychology to action and reform and was 
therefore hailed as a panacea. 

Had Watson stayed in the psychological labora- 
tory, I am sure that his theoretical position would 
have become more dynamic, more mellow, He 
would have modified an oversimplification of his 
concept of native disposition in view of more com- 
plex aspects of human development and functioning 
that were coming to his attention in our studies. 
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He saw 


my own daughter in our home, 
playing through a loud sound that he 
would cause a traumatic response, just as it 
to Albert, alone in a strange situation (Watson, 
1924a, footnote, p. 121). The conclusions based 
on observations published by Jones and Jones 
(1928) could have been his: Children tend to show 
timidity or fear of the unexpected and unusual; and 
fears develop when the individual knows enough to 
recognize his inadequacy to cope with a strange or 
sudden experience. 

And what about Watson as a person? Henry _ 
Murray (1960) expressed one point of view when 
he called him “that persuasive, one-tracked, charis- 
matic, timely publicist [p. 6].” But for many 
years Watson had been a respected experimental 
psychologist, and, as late as 1924, though he labeled 
Watson’s behaviorism “crude,” Titchener (1914) 
considered a paper by Watson (1924b) in Psycho- 
logical Review to be **[one of] the most important 
of the year [Larson & Sullivan, 1965, p. 348]. 
Angell, a former associate of Watson's when he was 
at the University of Chicago, though unfriendly to 
his behavioristic views, nevertheless stated: “For 
much of his actual work I have very high regard, as 
T have for him personally [Larson & Sullivan, 1965, 
p. 342].” 

In his autobiography, Watson was apologetic 
about two books that were published aíter he left 
the academic field, Behaviorism (1924a) and Psy- 
chological Care of Injant and Child (1928). But 
his ability to acknowledge imperfections was an 
admirable quality that should recommend him to 
us. Referring to these two books, he said: “Psy- 
chological Care of Infant and Child was another 
book [in addition to Behaviorism] 1 feel sorry 
about . . , because I did not know enough to write 
the book I wanted to write [Watson, 1936, p. 
280].” This is the book for which generations of 
mothers, including my own, have flayed Watson, He 
himself quoted one parent, “a dear old lady,” who 
said, “Thank God, my children are grown and that 
I had a chance to enjoy them before I met you 
[Watson, 1928, p. 69]." The following is one rea- 
son for the distress that mothers expressed. Watson 
advised: "Never hug and kiss them [children], 
never let them sit on your lap. If you must, kiss 
them once on the forehead when they say good 
night. Shake hands with them in the morning [Wat- 
son, 1928, pp. 81-82]." 

Watson was admirable in his willingness to criti- 
cize himself. He was also generous in giving credit 


s far beyond the р 
"would not coauthor my p 
"Mid, his name was well known, and I still had 
reputation to make. He wanted me to have all the. 
recognition. In his book Behaviorism, he wrote: 
"While I spent considerable time as consultant and 
helped plan the work, Mrs. Mary Cover Jones con- 
ducted all of the experiments and wrote up all of 
the results (Watson, 1924a, p. 132].” 

His expression of gratitude and appreciation to 
fellow scientists sounds like a roll call of the 
prominent names of the period: Titchener, Angell, 
Yerkes, Dunlap, J. McKeen Cattell, Adolph Meyer, 
Lloyd Morgan, and Edward Thorndike, to mention 
just a few. A remark in reference to a period of 
sleeplessness and anxiety in Watson's university 
graduate days may come as a surprise to those who 
see him in juxtaposition to Freud: "It , . . prepared 
me to accept a large part of Freud, when I first be- 
gan to get really acquainted with him around 1910 
[Watson, 1936, p. 274].” 

Watson was magnanimously appreciative of his 
contemporary scientists, He also regularly and 
publicly acknowledged financial support, even in- 
cluding that munificent sum of $100 contributed by 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science for his work with infants, which gave us, 
among other outstanding contributions, the case 
of Albert. 

You may have noted that I have never assumed 
a fürst-name basis in talking of John B. Watson. 
Our relationship was more formal than not. This 
may be due to the custom at that time for contact 
between colleagues, especially in the student 
teacher relationship, to remain impersonal. Watson 
regularly addressed his colleagues in correspondence 
by their last names—as Dear Yerkes or Dear 
Titchener (Larson & Sullivan, 1965). I never lost 
the feeling of awe that I had for Watson, the 
scientific innovator, It would have been very un- 
comfortable for me to have called him John. This 


сых 


‚ tunity to acknowledge with gratitude our indebted- 


put our D T [ у 
А discussant of Watson's school of behaviorism 
said: “The strength of the movement lies not in It 
fundamental logic but in its laboratory performance — 
[Larson & Sullivan, 1965, p. 348]." It is this aspect Б 
of Watson's contributions with which I am most 
identified and which I most appreciate. 

We now use the term behavior modification ther- 
apy to describe the practical approach of John B. 
Watson and his followers. I welcome this oppor- 


ness to this impressive figure in American psy- 
chology. \ 
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3 The history of science contains numerous instances 
whereby a classification schema has proved to be 
of value in organizing our knowledge of the world 
(ear, see Hall & Hall, 1964, pp. 95-108), Various 
taxonomies have been 


T 


-Hilgard 
of 


developed in the biological 
sciences for classifying plants and animals; in 
chemistry the periodic table of the elements is a 
prime example which illustrates not only the organi- 
zational value of such a system but its discovery 
-value as well Before Mendeléeff arranged the 
elements according to their 

discovery of new elements 


In their classic work С, and Learning, 
and Marquis (1940) described four types 
conditioning Procedures: reward 


sented a historical summary of the distinction 
tween classical and instrumental conditioning ag 
an additional discussion of the above four ty 

In retrospect, it seems somewhat curious that t] 
considered secondary reward training as a separate 
type rather than as simply another way to use the 
reward training paradigm itself, (It is also inter 
esting to note how far back some of this work 
tends. As early as 1910, for example, Glaser 
ported using an escape paradigm to motivate 

in maze learning.) 

Tn his revision of Hilgard and Marquis’ Con. 
ditioning and Learning, Kimble (1961) also dis- 
cussed reward and avoidance training but con- 
sidered escape training to be а subvariety of 
avoidance, In addition, he noted Lio 


1953a, 1953b). Kimble (1961) then introduced: 
two new categories of instrumental conditioning: 
(а) one in which “a specified response would lead 
to the non-occurrence of a positive reinforcer” and 
(6) one in which “it would lead to the occurrence 
of a negative reinforcer [p. 70]." For each of 
these categories, Konorski (1948 ) reported that an 
organism learned a response that was antagonistic 
to the one called for by the experimental paradigm, 
In the first of these two new categories, the orga- 
nism received a positive reinforcer for omitting or 
failing to emit a specified response, Thus, Kimble 
termed this “omission training.” The second cate- 
Rory was punishment training in which a response 
was followed by an aversive event. Although Hil- - 
gard and Marquis (1940) discussed this, it was not 

Included as a type of instrumental conditioning be- 

cause they considered it a "method for the elimina- 

tion rather than the acquisition of a response 

[p. 74].” 

The next advance was made by Grant (1964), 
who introduced the first true classification scheme 
and, in the process, illustrated its discovery value _ 
as well, He suggested a classification based on 
three dichotomous dimensions: (a) whether 


was a "cue to impending reinforcement”; 0) y 


h or nd (c 
the "reinforcement" was a "reward or 

ent" All possible combinations of these 
dichotomies resulted in eight categories of instru- 

P menta! conditioning. In Grant’s scheme, escape 
training appears again as a separate category rather 
than as à subvariety of avoidance, as Kimble 
(1961) had treated it, Furthermore, discrimination 
training, which was treated in separate chapters by 
both Hilgard and Marquis (1940) and Kimble 
(1961) and not discussed as another type of instru- 
mental conditioning, now takes its place within 
Grant's scheme. But even more important, Grant's 
classification generated two additional logical possi- 
bilities, which apparently had never been studied 
in the laboratory, although examples cited by Grant 
from everyday situations appeared quite feasible. 
Grant (1964) termed these new types “discrimi- 
nated punishment training” and “discriminated 
omission training.” 

Yet, there was still something missing, The 
newest scheme had no place for the, by then well- 
known, unsignaled, or Sidman avoidance, paradigm 
nor did it allow for another obvious possibility, 
“signaled escape." In this paradigm, an exterocep- 
tive signal informs the subject whether the escape 
response will result in “relief” from the aversive 
stimulation to which he is exposed. Evidence that 
this is a real paradigm for laboratory studies has 
been reported (Davenport, 1970; Davenport & 
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Operation performed on stimulus event 
Present Remove or Present or Remove oF 
ا‎ decrease increase dece 
STIMULUS P ive or 
cap "desirable" 
CONTINOENT 
UPON m 
Casse y x Е. UE. GM СЙ 
EMISSION 
STIMULUS Positive or 
EVENT “d sirable” 
CONTINGENT 
UPON N ti 
md — BONES RE o Mn 
OMISSION 


ces of his behavior. In all of these cases 

_ the absence of the signal means that the same be- 
- havior will not be followed by any consequent 
- stimulus events, Take Cell ITA: If a response is 
` emitted in the presence of a particular cue or fol- 
Ч lowing a particular stimulus, then a positive event 
| Or a reward will follow, and the reward will be 
+ presented if and only if the response occurs when 
- the signal or some cue is present. These are the 


1 the relationships among the 
of conditioning but, by themselve 

they} also indicate fully the response requirement _ 
and the operations to be performed without any 
further need for definition or explanation, (Such 
a nomenclature scheme has an advantage similar 
to the one used in organic chemistry, where a com- 
pound’s name denotes its molecular structure.) 
While it must be admitted, in this connection, that 
it is perhaps more colorful to refer to one of our 
basic learning paradigms as “Sidman avoidance,” 
it is certainly not defensible on any grounds other 
than a wish to honor Sidman. 


- operations we have traditionally used to teach a 
.— discrimination. 

. For the moment, let us return to some general 
- considerations, That the present scheme does not 


= 


Tt has been assumed that some terms can be left | 
Out in order to ease communication. In their ab- | 
sence, however, the operation is meant to be “un 


yj _ тергезеп! merely a symmetrical extension of Grant's 
| (1964) classification can be seen in Table 1, which 
. indicates his types as well as a proposed nomen- 
- clature for the newly generated and old familiar 
- Paradigms. As can be seen, Grant's classification 
included all four of the present A cells, none of the 
cells, three of the C cells, and only one of the 
cells. 


The proposed nomenclature has been generated 
the basis of the assumption that it is desirable 
. science to be systematic and consistent and to 
. Use а terminology that has some communication 


— TABLE 1 


- The Relationship between Grants (1964) Classification and the Present One with a Proposed Nomenclature 


Instrumental types listed by Grant 
Reward training 


Punishment (or е avoidance 
к) 


ШШЕ sees 5 sss] 


\ 


SEEK 


derstood.” For example, if the paradigm is not 
labeled as signaled, it is understood to be unsignaled 


without our having to Say so, Likewise, paradigms 


in Groups I and II require a response to be emitted . 
without explicit specification, In the third term of 
the nomenclature, penalty is introduced to describe 
the removal of desirable stimuli and escape has been 
changed to relief. This change follows from the 
assumption regarding the value of being consistent: 
That is, the experimenter arranges for the delivery 
or administration of a reward, a penalty, or a 
punishment; he does not administer an escape. He 


Proposed nomenclature 


Conditioning + 
Conditioning 


Reward 
Penalty 


Punishment Conditioning 
Relief Conditioning 


Reward 
Penalty 
Punishment 
Relief 


Omission Reward. Conditioning 
Omission Penalty ~ Conditioning 
Omission Punishment Conditioning 
Omission Relief Conditioning 


Signaled Omission Reward Conditioning 
Signaled Omission Penalty Conditioning 
Signaled Omission Punishment Conditioning 
Signaled Omission Relief Conditioning 


Conditioning 
Conditioning 
Conditioning 
Conditioning 


led 
Signaled 
Signaled 
Signaled 


however, i Ї 
sropriate term to use. 


is conform to the general requirements cited by 
Jhen and Nagel (1934, p. 242) for an: ideal 
ication: (a) A division must be exhaustive; 
J) the constituent species of the genus must ex- 
üde one another; (c) a division must proceed at 
ery stage upon one principle, the fundamentum 


Wisionis. 


lescriptions of the Specific Paradigms 


fith this general, overall introduction let us now 
irn to a more detailed consideration of each para- 
The operations for each paradigm can be 
e clearly seen and kept in mind with the help 
[symbolic figures, The letter S will denote the 
itecedent signaling stimulus; R will denote the 
iponse; and + and — will signify desirable and 
ersive consequent stimulus events, respectively. 


hen | | L.(with time represented along the hori- 
ital dimension) will denote the occurrence of 


ignals and responses; | will be used to indicate 
t a response was omitted or not made at a par- 
cular point in time, Finally, f will denote a 
resentation or increase and |, a removal or de- 
crease in the magnitude or intensity of the conse- 
quent stimulus events. Thus, simple reward con- 
ditioning would appear as follows: 


S 


R 


7 


n 


PARADIGM IA: REWARD CONDITIONING 


This is the most familiar and most common form of 
hstrumental conditioning and, as such, really needs 
\0 further elaboration, Described before the turn 
| the century by Morgan (1894) and by Thorndike 
1898), it is the basic paradigm of the free operant 
dure (Skinner, 1938). It has been used in 
iterally thousands of studies (see Table 2). 

PA DIGM IB: PENALTY CONDITIONING 


is paradigm can be represented as follows: 


(t should be noted that this f с MUN 


This common form of punishment was not in- — 
cluded in Grant's classification nor has it received - 
much experimental attention. A procedure used — — 
by Weiner (1962), however, appears related, Hu- 
man subjects had the task of monitoring a display 
in a signal detection situation, “Points” were 
awarded for correctly detecting a signal, but in _ 
some conditions it cost the subject points to observe — 
the display. Since points, albeit learned both by —— 
instruction and prior social conditioning, are posi- 
tive or desirable stimulus consequences, such a pro- 
cedure could be used more widely in studying this 
paradigm. 

Even though learning researchers have hardly 
touched upon this paradigm, it is often used in — 
everyday life; traffic fines, yardage loss in football, — 
time in the penalty box in ice hockey, and imposed — | 
fines following conviction for a crime are familiar - 
penalties, In the area of child rearing a mother - 
might send her child's playmate home because of a — 
squabble, thus penalizing both children by removing — 
social companionship; also a parent might take — 
away such desirable things as hammers, drums, _ 
horns, etc., because of what the chi хм doing i 
with them. EM 


M 
£ 
» 


PARADIGM IC: PUNISHMENT CONDITIONING 
This paradigm (passive avoidance) can be repre- у 
sented as follows: 


А. 


This was one part of Thorndike's original law of. E 
effect (the other part being Paradigm 1А): a 


? 
several responses made to the same situation . , . those 
ше are accompanied or closely followed by d comfort - 


И 
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research then caused Thorndike sub- 
n question the weakening effect of such 
, which he termed "annoyers," It was not 
_ that such stimuli could not suppress behavior, for 
- they could, Rather, what was questioned was the 
. notion of the weakening of “connections” between 
“situations and responses. It was subsequently 
Shown, for example, that when an aversive con- 
_ sequence is removed, the response which it had 
Suppressed will return and continue under condi- 
| tions of extinction for just as long as it would have 
- had it never been suppressed by punishment in the 
first place (Estes, 1944). 
With all of these paradigms, if the response re- 
‘quirement is not met, then no stimulus conse- 
. quences will follow, That is, in this case, if the 
animal does not respond it will not be punished. 
fact led to the use of the term passive avoid- 
ance, In retrospect, from the present analysis, the 
blishment of a nomenclature based upon the 
- failure of a paradigm is not the clearest or most 
desirable course to follow (or, at least, we should 
be consistent and call reward training, for example, 
_ "passive nonreward training"), 
In real-life situations, from the treatment of pets 
d children to the’ treatment of criminals and 
foreign nations, one could hazard the cynical guess 
that this learning paradigm is more frequently used, 
— by far, throughout all aspects of human interaction. 
пеп some person, group, or nation does something 
some other person or group in power does not 
^, then aversive consequences will be delivered, 
. ranging from verbal chastisement to execution and 
. War. Since this is so familiar to all, no further ex- 
. amples are necessary, 


PARADIGM. ID: RELIEF CONDITIONING 


th 


Fey 
Ail 


Тз paradigm (escape training) can be represented 
as follows: 


ondition to be red uced 
"sity i must exist in the first 
place. In an experimental situation we “establish 
the motivating conditions" by subjecting the animal 
to an aversive situation without allowing him the _ 
possibility of preventing such an exposure. Then, 
he is given control over the consequent reduction of 
the aversive intensity. Many of the published 
studies using this paradigm manipulated the inten- 
sity of an electric shock which the animal’s response 
was then allowed to terminate (e.g, see Boren, 
Sidman, & Herrnstein, 1959; Kaplan, 1952; 
Trapold & Fowler, 1960). With this procedure, 
however, we can discern a serious confound: The 
amount of relief is directly related to the original 
shock level, and, hence, the contribution of either 
one of these variables to any performance differ- 
ences cannot be ascertained. A procedure that 
avoids this confound was first reported by Camp- 
bell and Kraeling (1953) and was subsequently 
studied extensively by the present author and his 
students (e.g., see Woods, 1973a; Woods, David- 
son, & Peters, 1964; Woods & Holland, 1966), One ` 
general finding from this work is that when the 
original level of aversive intensity is held constant 
and increasing amounts of relief are made to follow 
the response requirement for different groups, then 
the differential performance that occurs is very 
similar to that which follows increasing amounts of 
positive reinforcement in the reward conditioning 
paradigm, That is, when analogous operations are 
manipulated in these rather different paradigms, 
similar behavioral changes occur. Such generality 
is encouraging and the extent to which it occurs de- 
serves further study, That it is limited, however, 
has recently been suggested by a study of the 
partial reinforcement effect in relief conditioning 
(Woods, Markman, Lynch, & Stokely, 1972). 
Humans perform many responses to escape from 
aversive situations in everyday life: turning down 
a radio that is too loud, adjusting the thermostat 
when the room is too hot or too cold, leaving an 
area that is permeated with obnoxious odors, walk- 
ing out of a dull or upsetting movie, leaving a group 
in which the conversation is being dominated by a 
boor, taking an aspirin for a headache, resting when 
fatigued, and taking a vacation to “get away from 
it all.” Even at more complicated levels we can 
discern the basic relief paradigm, A citizens' group, 
for example, might initiate legal action against an 
industry that was polluting the environment, or 
people might campaign against an incumbent poli- 


ran aversive 
»-ir o 


duce 


PARADIGM IA: SIGNALED REWARD CONDITIONING 


This paradigm (discriminated operant) can be 
represented as follows: 1 


In all signaled emission paradigms, information 
regarding the stimulus consequences is given to the 
organism prior to the performance of the relevant 
behavior. In effect, another restriction is imposed 
on the if-then condition, In the unsignaled emis- 
sion paradigms the consequences will follow if and 
only if the response is made. Here, however, the 
consequence follows if and only if the response is 
made when and only when the signal is present. 

To add a signal to the reward conditioning para- 
digm is a simple and logical extension, In a free 
operant, lever-press situation with rats, for example, 
food pellets will be delivered for lever pressing only 
when a signal light is lit, Such conditions were 
demonstrated quite some time ago (Skinner, 1933, 
1938). However, as noted in the introduction, dis- 
crimination training was often considered as a sepa- 
rate phenomenon in learning rather than as a 
variety of instrumental conditioning. Historically 
(Yerkes & Watson, 1911), it was a technique for 
studying sensory thresholds in animals, It then 
played a prominent role in early theoretical con- 
troversies between Gestalt and stimulus-response 


positions (e.g., see Krechevsky, 1932, 1938; Spence, - 


1936, 1937, 1938). Tt was also studied as a logical 
step following the establishment of the phenomenon 
of “generalization.” Generalization, responding to 
new stimuli that are physically similar but per- 
ceptively different from the original training stimu- 
lus, was studied as a phenomenon in its own right, 
mostly in the framework of classical conditioning 
(Kimble, 1961, pp. 329-330), although instru- 
mental responses also were used (e.g, Grandine & 
Harlow, 1948). Of course, trying the same re- 
sponse to similar stimuli is clearly an adaptive 


Grant’s (1964) scheme that it found a logical place — 
within instrumental conditioning paradigms, and, 
of course, it continues to hold an integral place 
within the present scheme, А 

А commonly used procedure for establishing а 
discrimination in the laboratory is to combine the 
basic paradigm of rewarding responding to the 
“correct” stimulus with Paradigm ПС (described 


also common in everyday life. If you drive through 
a green traffic signal, you are rewarded by getting 
to your goal; if you drive through a red one, you 
may be punished with a summons or an accident, - 
If children laugh and play during recess, they are 

rewarded by friendly reactions from peers; if they — 
laugh and play during class, they are punished by 
the teacher. If one laughs at a joke told in a group, 
he is rewarded by social approval from the group; 
if one laughs at a sad story told by the зате indi- _ 
vidual, he is punished by social disapproval and 
made to feel embarrassed, If a girl smiles at a — 
boy, he knows that approach responses will be 
reinforced; if she gives him a “cold stare,” he 
knows that approach responses will be punished. 


PARADIGM IID: SIGNALED PENALTY CONDITIONING — 
This paradigm can be represented as follows: 


ere the consequences will be a monetary 
ve have an instance of the signaled penalty 
` situation. All sorts of traffic signs are signals that 
if a particular behavior occurs, the individual will 
fined: “speed checked by radar,” “school—15 
mile limit,” “driver subject to arrest for throwing 
litter from vehicle,” “no parking,” “car will be 
. towed away at owner's expense,” etc. 


‘PARADIGM IIC: SIGNALED PUNISHMENT 
CONDITIONING 


This heretofore unstudied paradigm was gen- 
erated by Grant’s (1964) classification scheme. 
Grant provided an illustration of this paradigm 
19 with a description of a colleague whose speech was 
“colorful” in informal social gatherings but whose 
t undergraduate lectures were “models of propriety.” 
(“Colorful speech in the latter context would, 
` presumably, have resulted in the punishment of 
. Severe criticism or even dismissal.) Не also de- 
Scribed the procedure of punishing his cats for 
scratching the furniture only to have them learn 
- not to scratch the furniture in his presence; that is, 
they learned that punishment would occur only 
under the signaled condition of his presence. 
Examples of this paradigm are easy to generate: 
The familiar “wait till your father gets home!" is 


d 


uU 2.‏ س 


cause the terminology by which information is stored and 
retrieved has neither been consistent nor readily translatable. 
. For example, what is referred to below as "omission reward 
| conditioning” has been labeled by people working in the 
free operant tradition as a “differential-reinforcement-of- 
other-responses” schedule, This is not meant to criticize 
their choice of terminology; it is merely intended as an 
explanation for our inability to be absolutely certain as to 
whether any particular paradigm has been empirically 
studied and reported. The author would welcome, there- 
. fore, communications citing any instances of what we cur- 
rently believe to be unstudied paradigms. 
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child that if certa 
be spanked by the! 


many child-rearing situations in which the parent 
the signal. The child learns that many behavior 
sexual, aggressive, verbal, etc., will result in punish- 
ment if performed in his mother's presence. m 


PARADIGM IID; SIGNALED RELIEF CONDITIONING 


This paradigm can be represented as follows: 


S 


R 


+ 


md 


This is a simple logical extension of what has E 
traditionally been called escape training. A signal 
merely informs the subject in advance whether the _ 
relevant instrumental response will result in success- _ 
ful escape or relief. This paradigm, however, was _ [ 
not one of those generated by Grant's classification, _ 
and it has received no experimental study until n 
recently. Davenport and Eschenbrenner (1970) _ 
and Davenport and Lerner (1968) have used this _ 
paradigm, and they report varying degrees of suc 
cess. A clear demonstration of its reality has been 
more recently reported by the present author 
(Woods, 1973b). Rats swam in a cold-water alle 
tank to a separate goal tank, which on relief trials 
was warmer and on nonrelief trials was the sam 
temperature as the alley. At the beginning of eacl 
trial, a light signal informed the animal whethei 
the goal tank would be warmer. The animals did _ 
learn to swim with greater vigor and fewer com- - 
peting reactions on those trials in which relief was _ 
signaled. 

Outside of the laboratory, in everyday situations, b 
illuminated “exit” signs are obvious signals for 
escape in case of fire or other emergency. And who _ 
has not anticipated relief by following a sign to the | 1 
rest room? ul 

A friend beckoning from the hallway can be à 
signal one can follow to escape from a boring meet- 
ing. When someone is lost in the wilderness, 
rescuers use signals to guide them to safety, and 


The first full description in English of this pro- 
cedure apparently was in Konorski (1948, chap. 
12), but the term omission training itself did not 
appear until Kimble (1961). Konorski's work dealt 
with simultaneously established classical and instru- 
mental responses, In this case, a salivary response 
in dogs was classically conditioned to a metronome, 
Then, occasionally, at the same time the metronome 
was activated, the dog's leg was passively flexed. 
On these trials food was omitted, while on trials 
with the metronome alone and no leg flexion, food 
was continued. The animal's reaction to this was 
not only to resist the flexion but to actively extend 
his leg in so doing. What is reported, then, is not 

‘mere omission but the actual strengthening of an 
antagonistic response; Whether or not such a reac- 
tion is a characteristic of all omission paradigms is 
an important matter, yet to be determined. 

In describing some real-life instances of this 
paradigm it is easy to see how an antagonistic re- 
sponse may often be involved. The familiar ex- 
pression of “biting one's tongue" testifies to this: 
One cannot just omit a verbal response but must 
go one step further to an antagonistic reaction. 

In order to stay in old Uncle Harry’s will, you 
must not tell him what you really think of him. 
Such constraints may result in an exaggerated dis- 
play of affection, A mother might say to her 
children, “If you don’t argue and fight ГЇЇ take 
you out for ice cream." Their reaction could very 
well be profuse displays of affection. A teacher 
might tell her class that if they do not talk during 
the reading period she will organize their: favorite 
game during recess. Again, overly strong efforts 
at remaining silent might result. 

A behavior modification technique in which some- 
one is given monetary tewards for not smoking is 


adolescent ch 
“Don’t talk to your father that way! Who do yo 
think is putting you through college?" Transla- 
tion: Omission of angry critical responses will re- 
sult in continued financial support. 


PARADIGM ПІВ: OMISSION PENALTY CONDITIONING 


This paradigm can be represented as follows: 


In this paradigm we find the case in which some- 


‘one is penalized for not doing something. As with — 


many of the remaining paradigms it does not yet 
seem to have been studied in the laboratory. 

In real-life situations most penalties are probably _ 
the consequence of something an individual does, 
but there are still clear examples of penalties for 
failing to respond. If you fail to lock your car, it 
may be stolen; likewise, a fine is the consequence 
for not returning a library book on time, and late 
payment fees are often the sanction for not paying 
bills when they are due.. (Our own APA resorts 
to this procedure; it costs a member $5 if dues are 
not paid before December 1 each year.) ‘ 


1 


Parents seem more likely to: manipulate rewards — 


and punishments rather than penalties, but we can 
conceive of some child-rearing illustrations, In the 
area of “manners” or “social graces,” a child might 
have something taken away for failing to make à 
particular response. For example, if a child does 
not say “thank you” when he is given some candy, | 
he might then have that candy taken away." 


distinction between a penalty 
and a reward reduction should be made for terminological 
clarity. By penalty we want to refer only to the removal 
of positive stimuli that the individual already has in his 
ion. Reductions in anticipated rewards, then, are 
not penalties, If the child's next allowance, for example, | 
is cut down because of something he did or did not do we 
have a reward reduction (à la Crespi, 1942) within a re- 
ward conditioning paradigm. ' 


is A subtle but important 
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` Given our cultural zeitgeist, this is probably one 
f the more common omission paradigms. We tend 
. to resort to punishment as a consequence for some- 
Y _ one failing to react in an expected manner just as 
. We resort to punishment for “undesirable” or ob- 
- noxious actions. Also, in many cases, what we term 
- neglect results in aversive consequences as a direct 
i - result of our failure to act without any intervention 
- "from others, Ifa worker, for example, fails to put 
n safety glasses or other necessary protective de- 
vices, he may suffer bodily injury. If we fail to 
check the gauge, we may run out of gas; if we fail 
) check the tires, and hence do not discover the 
ү _ Soft one, we may be stranded with a flat; and if we 
_ fail to carry out preventive maintenance, the car 
ay not start. When you leave home, you fail to 
onfine the pets, with the result that they damage 
the furniture. 
. But, as mentioned above, other people often do 
— intervene to administer punishment for response 
failure, Children are scolded for not washing, for 
. not straightening up their rooms, for not wiping 
their feet, for not saying “thank you,” etc. If one 
fails to arrive at work on time, опе may be “chewed 
` Out" by the boss, and if a. student. fails to study, 
h he or she may receive an F on a test. Many ex- 
. amples can easily be generated, and it should be 
| „ Clear that this is a commonly used paradigm in 
everyday life. 
But what of laboratory work? This has actually 
. " been investigated for over 20 years, but its location 
= in this classification scheme is probably going to 
come as a surprise to many researchers in this field. 
_ We will argue that this truly is the paradigm for 
. What has come to be known as Sidman avoidance 
-. (after Sidman, 19538, 1953b). Since the argument, 
ү: however, also applies to the more common form of 
| avoidance, we will take it up below under that 
. paradigm (Paradigm ТУС). 


3 
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As mentioned in discussing Paradigm ID, in 
order for “relief” to follow as a consequence of 
sponding, the organism must be in an unpleasa| 
condition to start with; this is no less true in 
case of response omission. Неге we are talki 
about the reduction of some aversive state being the 
consequence of the withholding of some behavior, — 
Again, as far as we can determine, this has not be " 
studied in the laboratory, although real-life illus- 
trations do appear valid. If you stop smoking, 
various unpleasant side effects such as coughing 
may go away. (Of course, aversive withdrawal 
symptoms may also follow as a consequence, which 
would be omission punishment conditioning, but 
this merely illustrates that several paradigms С 
operate simultaneously.) 

If you do not socially react to a boor, he шау 
leave. If you do not laugh and applaud a friend's х 
rather bad home movies, he may stop showing them — 
sooner. T 

The consequences of muscle relaxation procedures 
(Jacobson, 1964) сап fall into this paradigm in 
those cases in which the individual is suffering pain, — 
as іп ‘а tension headache. By relaxing, which is. 
the cessation (omission) of muscle-tensing reac- 
tions, the individual experiences the consequences — 
of relief from the pain. 

And, for a final illustration, we should be able 
to agree that, unfortunately, some school situati 
are aversive for many children; when the childre 
are allowed to leave school on time for not runnin 
and shouting or talking in class, then we havi 
another instance of omission relief conditioning. ' 


PARADIGM IVA: SIGNALED OMISSION REWARD 
CONDITIONING "s 


This paradigm (discriminated omission training 
can be represented as follows: 


This is the other “new” paradigm generated by 
Grant's (1964) classification scheme, and he likened 
it to seeking “е appearance of virtue rather than 
virtue itself [p. 13].” He then discussed it with 
an example par excellence concerning a parent who 
offers to reward his daughter with money or other 
valuables if she stops smoking, drinking, swearing, 
or some other such behavior. The young lady, who 
was maintaining the behavior at a high operant 
level, interprets the bargain to mean that she 
should not get caught, and she develops a well- 


discriminated omission. She continues the behavior . 


but is just careful not to do so in the presence of 
her father or a likely informant. 

Another general class of common animal training 
procedures should suffice for illustrating this para- 
digm: Using food rewards, dogs are trained to obey 
certain commands, and whenever the response re- 
quirement consists of the termination (omission) of 
any behavior we have this paradigm. For example, 


` "stay" commands the dog to not follow, and if this 


is strengthened with food or petting, the procedure 
is that of signaled omission reward conditioning. 


PARADIGM IVB: SIGNALED OMISSION PENALTY 
CONDITIONING 


- This paradigm can be represented as follows: 


5 


R 


This is another paradigm uncovered by the pres- 
ent scheme, and so far as it can be determined it 
has no research history. As discussed in the section 
on Paradigm IIIB, most penalties seem to be the 
consequence of action rather than inaction, although 
we can develop some illustrations that argue for 
the existence of this paradigm. 


often the result of failing to heed the overtime sig- 
nal on a meter. 

We can also conceive of a situation in which the — 
stock market is dropping and a broker advises a _ 
stockholder to sell; the advice is the signal. But — 
the stockholder fails to sell with the consequence & 


that the value of his stock declines, Hence, we —— 
again have a penalty for failing to respond to a 


signal. 


PARADIGM IVC: SIGNALED OMISSION PUNISHMENT n 
CONDITIONING 


This paradigm (avoidance conditioning) can be D 
represented as follows: - | 


If the organism does not respond to a signal, he — 
will be punished; hence, if the designated response — 
is made, the punishment will be avoided. As men- - " 
tioned above, in the discussion of Paradigm IIIC, 
the location of avoidance conditioning in this 
scheme. will most probably come as à surprise to 
many researchers in this area. Those who have 
considered escape and avoidance to be very similar, 
such as Kimble (1961) and Denny (1971), may be 
surprised to see that these paradigms differ on — 
three of the four dimensions in the present classifi- — 
cation; the only thing in common is that they in- - 
volve aversive events, But probably the most — 
surprise and possibly the most controversy will be 
generated by the classification of avoidance condi- | 
tioning as an omission paradigm. This is because — 
we have long emphasized the active nature of the 
subject in the avoidance situation with the result- 
ing puzzle as to how an action can be maintained 
by no consequences. Hilgard and Marquis (1940) — 
emphasized this direction long ago when they said: —— 

a real. 


Learning in this situation appears to be based in 
sense on the avoidance of the shock. It differs clearly A 


other types of instrumental training in which the condi- . 
tioned response is followed by a definite stimulus change— — — 
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tion will not meet with great resistance. Viewing 
à dt as an omission procedure causes us to see the 
idance response itself as an antagonistic re- 
sponse to the one called for by the paradigm. Then, 
such, avoidance appears related to omission 
aining and punishment training in which antago- 
nistic responses have also been reported (Konorski, 
1948). The proposed nomenclature in which avoid- 
ance is called “signaled omission punishment condi- 
tioning” reflects the similarity of these paradigms. 
Attempts to explain avoidance conditioning have 
taxed our theoretical creativity. Miller (1935) ex- 
- plained it in terms of fractional anticipatory goal 
reactions (rs). These anticipatory reactions to 
Shock were seen to increase in intensity as the 
_ actual shock itself approached, leading to a 
“heightened state of tension. By running in the 
other direction, say, the animal is able to relieve 
this tension, Tension relief is drive reducing, and 
ence the puzzle of avoidance is explained by this 
theory as a form of escape conditioning. 
Subsequently, more eloquent theories were de- 
veloped (Mowrer, 1947; Solomon & Wynne, 1954). 
n these, two processes were seen as being involved 
: in the explanation of avoidance learning, First, in 
the early stages of learning a neutral stimulus, the 
ignal, being paired with a noxious shock, was seen 
as acquiring through classical conditioning pro- 
cedures the capacity to elicit fear. Then the second 
. Process, that of establishing the avoidance response 
- itself, was again seen as an instance of escape con- 
= ditioning with fear reduction being the reinforce- 
. ment for the avoidance response. Thus, buzzer and 
ү Shock, say, occur in sequence until the buzzer itself 
. elicits fear; at this point the animal makes а re- 
sponse which both reduces the fear and avoids the 
shock. 
. But matters are certainly far from settled re- 
- garding theoretical explanations of avoidance, and 
. the area continues to receive considerable attention 
| (e.g, see Brush, 1971; D'Amato, Fazzaro, & 
pou 1968; Hoffman, 1966; Sidman, 1966). Any 
. further discussion of theoretical positions in this 
area is beyond the scope of the present article. I 
merely wish to point out that theoretical concerns 
might take a different direction if avoidance is 
| viewed as it is classified here, Avoidance, whether 
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П really 1 si to punishn 
as has been tacitly recognized when the latter hı 
been referred to as “passive avoidance." Given this. 
recognition one wonders why there has not been the 
same degree of empirical and theoretical concern | 
for the punishment paradigm. Apparently, we do | 
not find it as much of a puzzle or challenge to un- 
derstand why an organism would fail to respond in 
order to avoid punishment as we do to understand 
why an organism would respond to avoid punish- 
ment. But let us look more closely at what does 
happen in the punishment situation. Initially the 
organism has been making a response such as ap- 
proaching the food cup at the end of an alley. Then 
the situation is changed so that approach to the 
food cup results in an electric shock. It does not 
take many experiences like this before the organism 
“pulls itself up short," so to speak, after it has 
started down the alley. Further, it is common for 
us to observe the animal engaging in other behav- 
iors that compete with the approach behavior. 
What this argument is suggesting is that in passive 
avoidance the organism may not be passive at all, 
but, indeed, may be engaging in active responding 
in order to avoid the punishing goal box. If one 
agrees with this analysis then one is agreeing that 
punishment conditioning is very similar to avoid- 
ance conditioning. 

In any case, when punishment is the consequence 
of a response requirement, the organism will typi- 
cally fail to meet that response requirement. In 
punishment conditioning an emitted response is the 
requirement for aversive consequences, and that 
response will be omitted. In avoidance condition- 
ing a particular response must be omitted for 
aversive consequences, and that response will thus 
be emitted. 

In real life we do many things merely because 
and solely because not doing things would result in 
punishment. Some students study because if they 
did not they would fail; soldiers salute superior 
officers because if they did not they would be dis- 
ciplined; drivers keep their eyes on the road be- 
cause if they did not they would crash; children 
wipe their feet because if they did not their parents 
would scold; and, in some cases, professors keep 
their office hours because if they did not students 
would complain and the dean would call. 


PARADIGM IVD: SIGNALED OMISSION RELIEF 
CONDITIONING 


This paradigm can be represented as follows: 


This final paradigm is also one that appears not 
to have been studied in the laboratory, yet, as be- 
fore, we can consider some real-life illustrations 
that argue for its existence. If a person who is 
suffering from-the effects of heavy smoking re- 
sponds to “Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous 
to Your Health” by ceasing to smoke, then we have 
signaled relief for response omission. 

Other medical illustrations also seem to fit nicely 
here; this paradigm is operating whenever a person 
is advised (the signal) that he or she will obtain 
relief from some distress by not doing certain things. 
Dealing with someone who is overweight provides 
a good concrete example. Being overweight has 
unpleasant consequences, and relief is obtained by 
following a physician’s advice not to eat high- 
calorie foods. Likewise, the aversive effects of 
tension and stress are relieved by following advice 
to stop certain stress-producing activities. 


Some Final Observations 


There is one point that is terminological and pro- 
cedural yet relevant to the proposed taxonomy in 
that it will demonstrate how the system can handle 
a dominant feature of contemporary research, 
namely, schedules of reinforcement. In reward 
conditioning, for example, when the stimulus con- 
sequence called for by the paradigm does indeed 
occur, we have by definition a “rewarded” trial. If 
the experimenter arranges, however, for the para- 
digm to fail, that is, prevents the expected stimulus 
consequence, we have a “nonrewarded” trial. We 
can generate, therefore, any schedule of reinforce- 
ment by intermixing these two possibilities. Various 
schedules of reinforcement, then, do not represent 
exceptions or additions to the present classification; 
they can be incorporated within it. 

Still along these lines, if we switch to the para- 
digm “failure” possibility for 10076 of the trials, 
we establish thereby the conditions for “extinction.” 
This is a well-known manipulation in reward con- 


Instrumental paradigm 

ешараш 1961 1966 1971 

(N = 245) | (N = 607) | (N = 580) 

Reward training 40.8 36.7 42.1 
Discriminated operant 33.9 28.5 28.1 
Avoidance conditioning 7.0 9.9 8.3 
Punishment . 12 54 7A 
Escape training 8 1.5 2.2 
Combinations of two 

of the above ' 49 9.6 5.5 
Instrumental paradigms 

combined with classical 

conditioning 49 2,5 aE 
All other instrumental 

paradigms and ў 

combinations 6.5 59 5.5 


ditioning, and this scheme suggests that the same 
manipulation with other paradigms might be a 
fruitful avenue for research. It can also be sug- 
gested that subsequent operations analogous to Ше — 
reinforcement shift studies in reward conditioning i 
would be worthwhile in other paradigms. (This — 
has been done, e.g., with relief conditioning: Woods, — 
1967; Woods, 1973a.) Another research direction Я 
that should be expanded is one in which certain m 
combinations of the basic paradigms are used in 
the same experiment. Such a development, which 
has already seen some limited application, migh 
establish experimental situations that are mor 
analogous to “real life.” Parents, for example, 
frequently reward their children for a response that 
is made and punish them if the response is not 
made (a combination of Paradigms IA and ШС) 
In closing, it might be illuminating to get some 
idea of the distribution of our research efforts in 
these areas. We have, therefore, classified all o 
the basic learning studies that appeared in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts for 1971 and for 5 and 10 years .— 
before that! The results, which are somewhat 
striking but perhaps not surprising, are shown i 
Table 2. A very few paradigms have dominated >. 
our research efforts in. instrumental conditioning. 
One strategy for the future is to break the “iron 
grip of tradition" and explore the operational 
manipulations suggested here. Do learned changes 


+ The author wishes to thank Virginia T. Scott for her — 
help with this tabulation. EU 
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ions d а or d el 
phenomena? In a conclusion to a discussion of 
‘scientific psychology in transition, Kimble advised: 


‘If anything should be abandoned for the time being, it is 
_ the experimental strategy that allowed me in my doctoral 
E | dissertation (Kimble, 1947) to investigate eyelid condition- 
» ing at six intervals between 0.10 and 0.40 seconds with 
— substantial numbers of subjects at each point. We need 
Neto worry more about the magnitude of effects and the 
generality of our laws [Kimble, 1973, p. 18, italics added]. 


P 
е 
E 


T 


90 


ў; Such generality should be investigated not only 
across species and apparatus but across operational 
© manipulations as well. 
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_ Banned from Soviet Union schools by the Central 
` Committee of the Communist Party in 1935, burned 
by the school board in Houston, Texas (Nettler, 
1959), and frequently harangued by the general 


public (see Lovell, 1967), psychological tests have ` 


p not met with aval affection. In behavior 
P modification the cry is “don’t test, teach,” and of 
? е 168 psychotherapists polled by Meehl (1960), 
i 


only 17% felt that testing was of much value to 
_ them, Advocates of objective psychometric testing 


= Conclude from the available literature that pro- 
a 


jective tests are “unreliable, nebulous, and invalid” 
к ` (Eysenck, 1970), whereas Mischel (1968) argued 

_ that neither projective nor psychometric tests “have 
served very usefully as indirect signs of internal 
- predispositions [р.. 145]. ” Meanwhile, back in the 
_ internship. training centers, the. most frequently 
used and most heavily emphasized test in training 

the Rorschach (Garfield & Kurtz, 1973), and 
although often exposed to the critical literature, 
students in academic training programs continue to 
be taught tests like the Rorschach and the MMPI, 
perhaps, as Breger (1968) suggested, to fulfill pro- 
` fessional role expectancies. 

A more constructive teaching plan might con- 
centrate on procedures that are evolving as alterna- 
tives to typical psychological testing. In clinical 
E ‘training programs with a predominantly behavioral 
orientation, it is particularly incumbent upon the 
critic of traditional assessment to provide an ap- 
_ proach that dovetails, in both theory and practice, 
with the general principles being taught. The 
present authors were independently faced with the 
task of teaching assessment as a first course to 
graduate students in behaviorally oriented clinical 
. programs? In a recent discussion we discovered 
that our approaches were strikingly similar, and 
although none of the parts was uniquely original, 
it seemed worthwhile to report the whole. There 
is surprisingly little discussion of course content in 
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University of North Carolina at Greensboro * 


graduate clinical education compared with, for. 
ample, teaching methods, program goals, or 
likelihood of the graduates ever receiving gain 
employment. It might also be of interest to pri 
ticing psychologists to know what contempor: 
clinical students are able to offer if they balk a 
administering test batteries or pronouncing on P 
projective protocol. 1 
One challenge in constructing an assessment ‹ 
course is to reconcile the skills required for the _ 
student's clinical work in the immediate future with _ 
a critical faculty needed to appreciate both 
limitations of assessment and the corrective step: 
possible. Given such a goal, neither descripti : 
of specific tests nor intricate psychometric issues _ 
received much attention. The concepts of reli. 
ability and validity were naturally omnipresent, bui 
utility was heavily stressed. Nelson chose Mis 
chel's (1968) Personality and Assessment as her 
textbook. Evans referred extensively to Mischel’s i 
monograph, but selected as a text the British pub- 
lication edited by Mittler (1970), Psychological 
Assessment of Mental and Physical Handicaps: 
These two texts were not on face value the most _ 


1We are grateful to Marvin К. Goldfried for allowing 
us to examine the syllabus of the assessment course taught 
at the State University of New York at Stony Brook. | 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Ian M. Evans, 
Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii, 2 
Campus Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 

?Differences in our respective clinical programs resulted 
in somewhat different course structures. Evans 
fortunate in being able to teach the course after the stu 
dents had had detailed exposure to the methods of be- 
havior observation of Roland G. Tharp. Nelson included | 
in her course a certain amount on standardized intelli- - 
gence, screening, and achievement tests; we have 2 
included this in the course description, but the orientati 
was in line with the course as a whole. Nelson's 
was linked to a practicum, whereas at Hawaii the рга 
ticum accompanied only Tharp’s section of the t 
Semester course. 1 


“ah? 


but within th org: А 


compatible of partners, 


research. model, which integrated both the empiri- 
cal study of psychopathology and the experimental 
analysis of individual behavior control and modifi- 
cation. 


Behavior Assessment and 
Psychopathology 


The present authors considered it important to 
teach behavior assessment within the context of 
psychopathological research. There are two justi- 
fications for this, and they overlap, in essence, with 
the two major alternatives to the medical model of 
psychiatric disorder: the sociopsychological and 
the defect models. The defect model will be dis- 
cussed later. Sociopsychological perspectives were 
provided by reference to Braginsky, Braginsky, 
and Ring (1969), Goffman (1961), Plog and 
Edgerton (1969), Sarbin (1967), Szasz (1961), 
and Ullmann and Krasner (1969). The weight 
of this reading assignment was reduced somewhat 
by the students having had, as expected, exposure 
to these ideas as undergraduates. 

With the backdrop of a sound understanding of 
the entire labeling process, the student still needed 
to attend to aspects of the current action on the 
clinical stage. A minimal classificatory scheme 
seemed necessary for students to order their ex- 
periences, and they may have noticed, with some 
sense of relief, that a major part of Ullmann and 
Krasner’s (1969) study was organized around the 
_ traditional psychiatric nosology. Some familiarity, 

therefore, was required with the Diagnostic and 

Statistical Manual (1968) of the American Psy- 

chiatric Association, and with any of the more 

empirical psychiatric texts (eg, Freedman & 
| Kaplan, 1967; Slater & Roth, 1969; Storrow, 
1967). 

At some time in the future, students would have 
to label patients for institutional or legal purposes, 
or simply to communicate with other mental health 
professionals, In response to a questionnaire, how- 
ever, 53% of the University of Hawaii clinical 
students indicated that in field settings they had 
been obliged to provide formal diagnostic labels 
and they reported that the demand had come from 
a secretary. Students seem to have their own 
way of dealing with the mental health bureaucracy: 
More than half of the students claimed that under 


“of the course they complemented. each other vua 
The organizing principle was the single-subject - 


The least satisfactory was to attempt to improve 
upon the notorious unreliability of diagnostic cate- 
gories (eg., Beck, Ward, Mendelson, Mock, & 
Erbaugh, 1962; Schmidt & Fonda, 1956; Zigler & 
Phillips, 1961; Zubin, 1967). Brief mention was 
therefore made of diagnostic checklists (e.g., Over- 
all & Gorham, 1962; Rimland, 1968), decision- 
making flow diagrams (e.g., Nathan, 1967), and 
the use of objective tests (e.g., Cattell, Schmidt, 
& Bjerstedt, 1972). Cattell et al. chastised cli- 
nicians for not using these tests since they possess 
“diagnostic certitude that decidedly exceeds that 
by other methods [p. 240]"—cold comfort for) m 
those challenging the utility of the whole cate- 
gorical system. 

A second possibility was to reform the classifica- 
tory model and to relate classification to experi- 
mentally determined mechanisms of behavior. The 
most systematic efforts in this direction were made 
by Eysenck (1960) in his simple but brilliant in- 
sistence on dimensional rather than categorical 
organization. As a strategy, Eysenck's approach І 
was appealing to the students. Enthusiasm Was . 
somewhat dampened when it was admitted that 
despite its promise for the future, the approach 
had virtually no current clinical utility.. It is true 
that Eysenck’s personality theory is the only one 
to have a strong relationship to behavior therapy - 
(Eysenck, 1957; Eysenck & Rachman, 1965), but _ 
at the moment, its relevance to the planning of 
treatment is extremely tenuous—the few nonexperi- 
mental examples given by Eysenck (1970) not- 
withstanding. ! 0 

What Eysenck (1957) called “rational” assess- - 
ment leads to the second major reason why behavior 
assessment should go hand in glove with psychopath- | 
ological research. Eysenck (1960) described abnor- 
mal behavior as “the defective functioning of certain. i 
psychological systems [p. xii].” Following. this 
model with some license, assessment for treatment 
becomes the delineation of the underlying deficits 
(or handicaps) in the behavioral repertoire of the 
patient. The single-subject research strategy which 
carries this out is discussed in the next section. 


з То be fair, Cattell is no admirer of current diagnostic 
categories. For many years he advocated the use of per- 
sonality source traits, a strategy which in many ways is ; 
similar to Eysenck’s. 
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‘oy 
ES ee that has been. conducted with respect to that 
S syndrome. ‘From the many examples given to the 
students, we can select two widely divergent ones: 
(а) Describing а child as autistic should focus at- 
E tion on difficulties of processing sequenced per- 
` ceptual input (Hermelin & O'Connor, 1970); (5) 
in working with an obese patient, the external food 
stimuli regulating his eating might be more profit- 
ably considered than either his oral fixations or his 
` attempts to reduce anxiety (Schachter, 1971). A 
student cannot be expected to be az fait with every 
new finding, but he can be expected to recognize 
the current experimental literature as one area from 
which to draw his hypotheses concerning a patient. 
The deficit model need not be exclusively con- 
cerned with physiological disturbance, although it 
is especially appropriate in cases of probable or- 
ganic pathology and childhood handicaps. Staats 
` (1968), for example, suggested that a reading dis- 
ability might be a function of deficiencies in a more 
- basic response mechanism (ie., visual attention) 
or in the child's motivational system, or both. A 
good illustration of his theory applied to assess- 
. ment was recently furnished by a University of 
Hawaii graduate. E. S. Kubany (1971), in his 
doctoral dissertation, produced experimental evi- 
' dence that reinforcing performance on a standard 
attainment test had a greater effect on the persis- 
tence of Hawaiian children than on the Caucasian 
. children (see also Edlund, 1972). When testing 
: 2 children in his clinical practice, Kubany manipu- 
lated social reinforcement, nonsocial reinforcement 
(e.g, toys, candy, or money), and social criticism 
to observe the effects on behavior, after which 
recommendations were made regarding the teaching 
style that might be used most profitably with the 
child (Kubany & Sloggett, 1973a). 


И The Single-Subject Research Strategy 


In traditional assessment a patient is usually de- 
Scribed with reference to a preconceived theory or 
model-of personality and abnormality. The present 

- authors’ concern with experimental psychopathol- 

ogy is of a quite different nature—economy of 

effort. Research findings are neither infallible nor 

immutable, and they provide a guide to, not a 

substitute for, the detailed idiographic analysis of 

the precise variables relevant to the target be- 
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dividi 1 patient. 


view that this analysis should adhere to the rul 
of scientific evidence. He argued, rather neatly, 1 
that one does not test the patient but the hypotheses 

about the patient, and he emphasized that psy- 


chiatrists typically do not formulate their diagnostic | 


questions in the form of testable hypotheses. | 
Shapiro wrote a number of articles on this approach, 
the most comprehensive of which appeared in 1966, 
Required reading for the course participants also 
included the surprisingly few case studies where the 


use of ad hoc tests had been carefully carried out Е. 


(some collected in Davidson & Costello, 1969; 
others cited in Mittler, 1970). Hamilton's (1964) 
criticism of the impracticality of the method was 
also recommended, as well as Tizard's (1971) 
critique of Mittler (1970), and an entertaining 
paper by Gwynne Jones (1971) that discussed the 
general issues surrounding idiographic research. 

One of the examination questions asked the 
course participants to compare and contrast 
Shapiro's experimental approach with a functional 
analysis in the Skinnerian sense. The logic of the 
two is essentially the same, although there is, of 
course, an obvious difference in research method- 
ology. Just as different problems in fundamental 
psychology require different research methodologies 
for their investigation, so do different problems in 
applied psychology; formal hypothesis testing is not 
the only rigorous strategy (cf. Shapiro, 1952) 
within the intensive research model (Chassan, 
1960). Behavior assessment may begin with the 
free observation of behavior and its covariation 
with environmental change, successful intervention 
in that environment being confirmation of the hy- 
pothesized functional relationship. Exclusion of 
other possibly relevant factors is achieved by addi- 
tional manipulations, sometimes of the stimulus 
antecedents (e.g., Evans, 1971; Lovaas, Freitag, 
Gold, & Kassorla, 1965), but more commonly of 
the response consequences, 

In the course discussed here, therefore, attention 
was paid to the single-subject research designs typi- 
cally used in behavior modification. Examples 
abound in the Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
but useful summaries can be found in Baer, Wolf, 
and Risley (1968); Bijou, Peterson, Harris, Allen, 
and Johnston (1969); Browning and Stover (1971); 
Gelfand and Hartmann (1968). For a more 
sophisticated discussion, Sidman (1960) was recom- 
mended. At the same time it was pointed out that 


" 


control techniq k 


baselines, differential 


medial training (Evans, 1971). In addition, one 
must decide on the. significance of the observed 
changes. Gentile, Roden, and Klein (1972) have 


"suggested that the analysis of variance model is 


fitting.“ Also, a key assumption of these strategies 


is that noncontingent reinforcement will not main- 


tain behavior, but there is evidence in operant con- 
ditioning ‘literature that this is not invariably the 


3 case (Schoenfeld, Cole, Lang, & Mankoff, 1973), so 
we expect that orthodox, applied, operant research 


designs will themselves soon be modified. 

A second difference between the two single-sub- 
ject models was the concern for organismic variables 
(Mittler, 1970) as opposed to the controlling en- 
vironmental stimuli, both antecedent and conse- 


quent (Mischel, 1968). Those with a Skinnerian 


bent have tended to ignore, even denigrate, intra- 
individual causes of behavior dysfunction; those 
concerned with individual deficits often underplay 
the force of environmental circumstances. Inte- 
grating these two assessment styles provides an ob- 
jective clinical method of wide generality and 
power. It is ideally tailored to the planning, guid- 
ance, and evaluation of behavior modification 
(therapy), and so it was to the precise specification 
of assessment for treatment that the course turned. 


+ 


Assessment for Behavior Change 


Although the assessment procedures typically used 
in behavior modification are more narrow than the 
possibilities encompassed by the intensive single- 
case strategy advocated in the course, a reasonably 
specific technology for obtaining samples of be- 
havior has been worked out in recent years and 
students should be familiar with it. The guiding 


4 Since this article was written, Gottman (1973) has 
Dresented a useful discussion of time-series methods in 
N=1 research. Gottman’s communication js specifically 
pertinent to this article: (а) in demonstrating that base- 
line shifts published in the behavior modification literature 
may lack statistical significance, (b) in discussing the causal 
inferences possible from different time-series designs, and 
(c) in emphasizing once again that “by monitoring а 
patient over time and by monitoring treatment variables 
simultaneously, the therapist receives feedback which aids 
the process of therapy and also generates hypotheses for 
future testing [p. 981." Behavior therapists have made 


‚ fair use of assessment devices administered repeatedly, as 


will be commented on in the next section. 


n AG ge 
reinforcement of another re- ~ 
"sponse, and so on, have serious limitations when 
` comes to the broad evaluation of therapy or re- 


_.particular behaviors are specific to particular situ: 


hensively laid down by Mischel (. 
havior is a function of the envi 


tions; and (c) samples of behavior must be obtained. 
by the least inferential methods. Since Mischel's 
evidence and interpretations have been challenged; 
the students were referred to some critical com- 
ments (e.g., Alker, 1972; Bem, 1972; Craik, 1969). | 
Other discussions of the rationale of behavior assess- - 
ment can be found in Goldfried and Kent (1972), 
Goldfried and Pomeranz (1968), and Nurnberger — 
and Zimmerman (1970). -Kanfer and Saslow - 
(1969), one of the central references of the course, 
provide the best, most detailed statement of the 
kind of information that should be obtained in 
assessment. The methods by which the behavioral. 
excesses, deficits, and assets of the patient are pre- 
cisely ascertained can be broken down into two 
major groups: (a) interviewing and (b) the obser- 

vation of behavior. MD 


BEHAVIORAL INTERVIEW 


Insofar as one can identify behaviorally the im- | 
portant elements of a good interview, we feel. that 
instruction can best be given in a practicum setting 
following the microteaching techniques developed 
at Stanford (e.g., Bush & Allen, 1964). The gen- 
eral principles of a good interview can be obtained 
from any of the classic psychiatric accounts (e.g, ~ 
Sullivan, 1954), but Benjamin (1969) is concise 
and informative. MacKinnon and Michel's (1971) 
study was also quite-useful for more inexperienced _ if 
students since it contained specific advice on han- . 
dling difficult and unusual situations. Two guides 
were available to the kind of interview that is 
valuable in obtaining detailed information on child 
behavior problems: Holland (1970) and Wahler 
and Cormier (1971). To get a flavor of the re- 
search related to interviewing, Matarazzo’s (1965) | 
study was assigned, and the additional complexities 
of interviewing children were touched upon by refer 
ence to Yarrow's (1960) chapter- discussing the — 
interview as a research tool. Finally, to dramatize 
the potential limitations of the interview, we sug- 
gested the students read Labov's (1970) fascinating 
anecdotes of interviewing black ghetto children. 

It is not the techniques of interviewing but the _ 
content and focus of the interview itself that most 
differentiate the behavioral interview from any 
other (Lazarus, 1971; Wolpe, 1970). A complete 
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uestionnaire (Wolpe & Phat 1966) that the 
atient ca can fill in at home to save time. A detailed 
ccount, both historical and contemporary, is usu- 
- ally required of the problem area, for example, 
- with sexual disorders, a thorough sexual history 
(Annon, 1971) and survey of experience (Bentler, 
- 1968); with marital disharmony, a detailed analy- 
_ sis of the marriage (Stuart & Stuart, 1972); and 
= with phobias, a set of questions aimed at the 

- specific stimulus elements to be incorporated in the 
systematic desensitization hierarchy (Wolpe & 
Lazarus, 1966). All the paper-and-pencil devices 
| that have become popular in behavior therapy are 
really time-saving extensions of the interview. The 
Fear Survey Schedule (there are now several, the 
first being published by Wolpe & Lang, 1964) 
. might be used to turn up fears that were overlooked 
in the interview or that the patient may have con- 
- sidered irrelevant or embarrassing. For subsequent 
use in designing contingencies, the behavioral 
clinician often has the patient list his reinforcers 
` (Reinforcement Survey Schedule—Cautela & Kas- 
n tenbaum, 1967; Mediator-Reinforcer Incomplete 
Blank—Tharp & Wetzel, 1969), just as one might 
- Aska parent or teacher to list all the potential rein- 
—  forcers for a child patient. 

Behavior therapists have evolved a number of 
| similar devices that are directly related to the 
- strategies of behavior change. In essence they in- 
m. -volve systematization of parts of the behavior 
-change strategy itself: (a) identifying the target 
- behavior, (5) analyzing its functional relationship 
- with the environment, and (c) determining possible 
sources of behavior influence. Most of the tests 
are without norms, but that is usually excused by. 
administering them frequently and relying on the 
individual trend (analogous to an operant baseline) 
_ to monitor the client's progress and objectively 
guide the course of therapy. The utility of these 

. methods is therefore clear and may be evaluated 
ns. by the relative success of behavioral techniques. 
- In research reports and case studies on some of 
these “tests,” there is a growing reliance that is 
4 -unwarranted in terms of proven reliability, validity, 
| and immunity to repeated administration. Behavior 
3 _ therapists seem to be in the awkward position of 
Р 


coming to depend on tests that are less psycho- 
metrically sophisticated than those they have 
spurned, 
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It is not really surprising that behavioral ol 
tion should be the parvenu of clinical assessn 
considering its relative neglect in basic psycho 
cal research. The standard references for instty 
tion in behavioral observation are the studies of 
Bijou, Peterson, and Ault (1968); Bijou et al 
(1969); Blackham and Silberman (1971, Chaptel 
4); Buckley and Walker (1970, Section D); 
man and Boren (1969); and Hall, Christl 
Cranston, and Tucker (1970). An ethological р 
spective was provided by Hutt and Hutt (197 
Various methods of recording one's observatio 
either directly (Wright, 1967) or by some kind of 
code (O'Leary, Romanczyk, Kass, Dietz, & Santa 
grossi, 1971; Patterson & Cobb, 1971; 
Quay, 1969), were also discussed. 

We were interested and pleased to notice that in 


Werry f р 


and Psychological Tests (АРА, 1974), which, in- 
cidentally, will now become part of the require d. 
reading for the course, the Joint Committee on Re- 
vision of Standards gave tacit recognition tO 
havioral observation by stating, "the psycholog 
who counts examples of a specific type of response” 
in а behavior-modification setting is as much ree 
sponsible for the validity of his interpretations of 
change or the basic reliability of his observations 
as is any other test user [p. 4]." The many haz 
ards of behavioral observation were presented to 
our students in detail; indeed there is extens 
literature on matters such as the reactive nature o 
being observed, observer bias, and the selection of 
behavioral categories (a problem to which we are 
particularly sensitive in cross-cultural settings 
e.g., Weiss & Gallimore, 1973). Lipinski and Ni 
son (in press) have reviewed this literature so it 
will not be listed here; needless to say, their 
was required reading. 

The students were taught not only to perfo 
behavioral observations themselves but also to teach” 
other persons in the client's environment to use his. 
method of data collection (e.g., Kubany & Slogget b 
1973b; Tharp & Wetzel, 1969). Alterna 
especially in adult behavior therapy, the pal ent 
may have to be taught to observe and record his 
own behavior, usually by diaries, but also by fi 
quency counts or by close attention to elicitin 
stimuli (Watson & Tharp, 1972). The unreliabil ity 
and reactivity of self-recording, however, limit its 
potential as an assessment method (Broden, Н 
& Mitts, 1971; Gottman & McFall, 1972; John: 


» 

Simkins, 1971a, 1971b). ' 

While observations may be made in a variety of 
settings, it is sometimes useful, especially for re- 
search purposes or in circumstances of common be- 
havior deficits, to record behavior in standardized 
situations, A good example of this use of direct 
observation is the Behavioral Avoidance Test 
(Borkovec & Craighead, 1971; Levis, 1969), al- 
though it has rather serious measurement prob- 
lems (Bernstein, 1973). 'Sloggett (1972) used a 
simulated classroom to observe certain behaviors 
in teachers—the children having been trained to 
act in appropriate as well as villainous ways. A 
number of groups working with alcoholics have ob- 
served and assessed their patients’ drinking be- 
havior in realistic replicas of public bars (eg, 
Schaefer, Sobell, & Mills, 1971). Sobell and Sobell 
(1972) reported that patients are best interviewed 
when inebriated because the sedative effect of alco- 
hol reduces anxiety and facilitates information 
gathering, Structured clinical interviews (Burdock 
& Hardesty, 1968a; Ulmer & Timmons, 1966) fall 
into this class, and checklists of behavior in given 
situations are logically part of these techniques, so 
the students were exposed to some of the more 
common examples; Balthazar Scales of Adaptive 
Behavior (Balthazar, 1971); Cain-Levine Social 
Competency Scale (Cain, Levine, & Elzey, 1963); 
Behavior Problem Checklist (Peterson, 1961); 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Doll, 1953); Ward 
Behavior Inventory (Burdock & Hardesty, 1968b) ; 
Hamilton Psychiatric Rating Scale for Depression 
(Hamilton, 1967). 


Conclusion 


A student who appreciates the pitfalls of psycho- 
logical measurement, and whose clinical work fol- 
lows the rules of applied research, should not find 


it too difficult to integrate into his empirical assess- 


ment strategies the mensural advances of basic re- 
search technology. ‘The many developments of 
special clinical significance are so disparate and 
scattered that we only attempted to present a few 
of the more promising ones. But there are many 
others; for example: penile volume and pupil dila- 
tion are among the measures that have been used 
to gauge sexual orientation and erotic interest, de- 
spite certain limitations (Zuckerman, 1971); rate 


` of habituation of the orienting response (Lader & 


logical measures, especially forearm bloodflow | 


(Kelly & Walter, 1968), can be used to guide 


progress up the desensitization hierarchy ( Mathews, E 


1971); operant conditioning techniques have been 


used in a number of assessment-related ways — 


(Weiss, 1968), including hearing loss (e.g, Evans, - 
1970) and visual acuity (Macht, 1971); some be- 
havior therapists have become interested in reper- 
tory grid measures ( Bannister & Mair, 1968). 

The usefulness of some of these measures in 


clinical practice remains to be seen; in any event it P - 


depends on the ingenuity with which the applied 
psychologist can adapt them to his purpose. The 


above references were presented mainly to stimulate 


that ingenuity. 
Overall, the references cited in this course 


scription represent a formidable reading list for one _ 


semester. To some extent the material has been 
increased by mixing rather than distilling our re- 
spective requirements; on the other hand, for the 


sake of brevity, we have cited reviews of papers _ 


that the students read in the original. We are not | 
so naive as to anticipate that every participant read : 
every reference, but we do expect most will have - 
something better to offer their clients than а re: 


de 


у, 


search-inspired skepticism for projective and other — 


methods in applied settings ( 
1973). By comparison with McCully’s 
findings, Levitt (1973) also noted that field train- 
ing directors have shifted only slightly in their 
importance of mastery of the Thematic 
and the Rorschach and 
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what both Levitt (1973) 
(1973) see as a dichotomy between “ 
values" and "clinical expediency.” 
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taught 1g model for assessment—taught to 
be applied scientists who bring to the assessment 
situation knowledge of behavioral disorders, the 
ability to use objectively a variety of methods of 
measurement, and, above all, a critical respect for 
data in the guidance and improvement of their 
clinical activities, 
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Competent Community 


IRAISCOE University of Texas at Austin * 


` The term community psychology was coined at the 
Boston (Swampscott) Conference on the Education 
of Psychologists for Community Mental Health in 
1965. Although its original purpose was “to con- 
sider problems and issues in the education of clini- 
cal psychologists for community mental health 
activities," the conference was unanimous in its 
recognition of the need for American psychology 
.to develop a wider arena for preventive mental 
health measures and of the necessity to study and 
deal with persons and communities in their natural 
habitats. Explicit in the recommendations of the 
conference was a dissatisfaction with the then exist- 
ing models of clinical psychological training in 
terms of their suitability in preparing psychologists 
ior the delivery of mental health services and re- 


search within community settings. The conference , 


report (Bennett, Anderson, Cooper, Hassol, Klein, 
& Rosenblum, 1966) has become somewhat of a 
collector's item, representing a new posture for an 
important segment of American psychology. Nu- 
merous developments since 1965 have attested to 
the viability of the concept of community psy- 


chology and to the sensitivity of the conferees to - 


the changing mood and thrust of America. Various 
pieces of legislation have placed the locus of treat- 
ment of broadly defined emotional disturbance 
within a community, as opposed to an institutional, 
context, and the nation as a whole has become in- 
creasingly aware of enormous unmet mental health 
and human growth needs. 

The formation of the Division of Community 
Psychology in 1966 was in recognition of the shift- 
ing concern from more classical psychopathological 
models to “problems of living.” Schizophrenia and 


1This article is a revision of the presidential address 
Presented to the Division of Community Psychology (Divi- 
sion 27) at the meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Honolulu, Hawaii, September 4, 1972. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Tra Iscoe, Depart- 
no of Psychology, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
8712. 


the neuroses pale in magnitude and locus of treat- 
ment when compared with social concerns such as 
violence, drug abuse, the sexual revolution, the 
legitimate demands of minority groups, inner-city 
decay, and public education, to mention but the 
major ones. All of these concerns reflect the psy- 
chological state of our society, and how effectively 
these concerns are dealt with is an index of the 
well-being of the nation as a whole. They serve as 
grim reminders that social problems will not “ро 
away," and that the results of neglecting crucial 
social problems cannot be erased by crash programs 
or the rapid infusion of money and resources. 

In beginning to deal with these problems, we 
recognize the blurring of jurisdictional and defini- 
tional boundaries. Traditional concepts about cities, 
counties, and states are undergoing realignment. 
Psychological rather than geographical membership 
is being emphasized. A safe prediction is that more 
problems are yet to arise. The lowering of the 
voting age to 18 will bring about the realignment of 
political power. College populations have already 
begun to exert much greater influences in the com- 
munity, and it is only a matter of time until legal 
responsibility changes from age 21 to 18. This is 
part and parcel of the secular trend in America. 
Things happen earlier than they used to (and faster Й 
too). A scientifically based community psychology 


' must be able to predict some of these developments 


and make preparation to cope more adequately with 
them. A community psychology that makes its 
living dealing only with the casualties of social 
systems will soon lose its viability. It should be 
proactive rather than reactive, adhering to a funda- 
mental tenet of public health that no condition is 
ever prevented by treating the victims of the con- 
dition itself. 


The Growth of Community Psychology 


There are. several indications of community psy- 
chology’s continuous growth, despite its rudimen- 
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y, ering comm ey уа) as а i pecia or 
сано, Faculty with community psychology 
ackgrounds are in demand, and clinical psychology 
ograms are taking on a more community mental 
health emphasis. Community psychology has begun 
_ to declare its ideological independence from clinical 
psychology and from community mental health. If 
- tolerance for ambiguity is one of the strong indi- 
‘cators of good mental health, then it must be pos- 
sessed in abundance by the many graduate students 
` entering this new area. 

Rather than become embroiled in definitional 
aspects or jurisdictional disputes, community psy- 
chology has to proceed as best it can, recognizing 
| that it will have overlaps with other disciplines and 

subareas within psychology. This condition is of 

course not unique to community psychology. Reiff 
`` (1970) pointed out the existing paucity of appli- 
cable social science knowledge about communities, 
the need to develop a body of knowledge via com- 
munity-based research, as well as the failure to use 
existing knowledge more effectively. The transfer 
_ from the laboratory of the university to the labora- 
tory of the community is a difficult process, but 
one that must be accomplished if behavioral science 
concepts are to be tested within community settings. 
This need was poignantly pointed out by the late 
Martin Luther King in his distinguished address to 
the American Psychological Association in 1968. 
He called upon American psychologists to lend their 
skills in dealing with the race problem. А five- 
minute standing ovation and genuine goodwill on 
the part of the great bulk of American psychologists 
did not lead to constructive community activities. 
| Perhaps American psychology was not ready to 
enter into the complexities of communities; indeed, 
as will be pointed out, psychology and behavioral 
sciences generally, perhaps for good cause, have not 
been actively included as an integral part of some 
of the more prominent human welfare activities in 
the last 10 years. 

Kelly (1968, 1970, 1971) enumerated some of 
the tasks facing community psychologists and some 
of the qualities desirable in the community psy- 
chologist himself. A developing community psy- 
chology could play an important role in community 
research by designing effective coping methods to 
deal with some of the more salient social problems 
that are now faced or will be faced by communities 
in the future. The first generation of community 
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competence to work effectively in community set- 


tings and to be able to discriminate between _ 


“action” and genuine change. The late 1960s were 


full of action. Just how much change was brought - | 
One of the main _ 
conceptual approaches of community psychology - 


about still remains to be seen. 


could be the increasing of the competence of human 
beings in dealing with the problems they face, 
Characteristic of high-risk populations such as the 
poor, minorities, and the aged is a high degree of 
community disorganization and the lack of effective 
coping strategies. How a community is to be made 
more competent is an enormously complex matter, 
and no prescription presently exists. A considera- 
tion of the competent community, its challenges 
and potentialities will nevertheless be attempted. 


Concepts of the Competent Community 


The processes by which a community gains com- 
petence are presently very unclear and excellent 
topics for research. However, the concept of the 
competent community is not a new one. Cottrell 
(1964) employed it-when he urged psychiatrists not 
to try to “take over" the then developing com- 
munity mental health movement, but to work in- 
stead toward the fostering of competence on the 
part of consumers of mental health services and 
the development of new types of manpower and 
new concepts of treating emotional disturbance in 
children and adults; Many community mental 
health centers are under severe criticism today for 
failures in these very areas. Leighton et al. (1963), 
in their community research, pointed out that the 
level of integration of the community more strongly 
reflects its mental health than the variables of sex, 
age, or occupational status. The development of 
the competent community involves the provision 
and utilization of resources in a geographical or 
psychological community so that the members of 
the community may make reasoned decisions about 
issues confronting them, leading to the most com- 
petent coping with these problems. Coping is 


stressed rather than adjustment, in keeping with - 


a positive, activist point of view. Conceptually, 
the competent community is one that utilizes, de- 
velops, or otherwise obtains resources, including of 


Course the fuller development of the resources of. 
the human beings in the community itself. In this - 


respect, the concept of the competent community 


it will | bring with: it the раш and technical - 


ет af mica DC 


| forth by Lehmann (1971), who te 

e criterion of “utilization of resources” be em- 
loyed as an index of mental health rather than 
je criterion of absence of symptomatology. It is 
ot the presence of problems but the manner in 
ihich they are coped with that is all important. 
luccess in coping with one type of problem should 
roaden the repertoire of skills of the community 
nd enhance its possibility of more effective coping 
vith other problems that arise. Presently com- 
munities differ greatly in this respect. Middle-class 
communities have the mechansims and the track 
ecord. They point to their successes. The lower 
Socioeconomic strata do not have this record, nor 
re they integrated enough to even communicate 
What few successes they have. How can a com- 
hunity psychologist or community psychology be 
of help to a disenfranchised or disorganized com- 
Munity? This is precisely the challenge, and it 
involves the sailing of uncharted waters as far as 
chologists are concerned. A detailed knowledge 
of the community itself is essential, especially its 
otentials. From what sources does the present 
adership arise? What are the real issues? Who 
js trusted in the community? What changes are 
meeded in the educational and human service de- 
livery systems? The enormity of the problem 
Should not detract from the potential rewards. 
Already some glimmerings of progress may be de- 
ected by the sensitive observer. Attempts at com- 
munity controls in deprived districts and a court 
‘order prohibiting the classification of minority 
group children by standard intelligence tests are 
examples. 

T The community psychologist should be attuned 
to the phenomena that deprived communities do not 
always go for goals understandable to the middle- 
lass power structure. Persons in a constant battle 
gainst poverty settle at first for immediate visible 
goals. As chairman of a community action pro- 
"gram, I walked into a meeting and received loud 
applause from the blacks and Mexican-Americans 
of the audience. I thought it was for the extra 
"money I had obtained for a summer recreation pro- 
m for children, In fact, the applause was due 
to “negotiation” on my part that had resulted in 
the city rather quickly paving two streets and 
Patching up chuckholes in some others. An in- 
ease in the number of children getting lunch at 
ool is tangible; a revision of the curriculum for 
better competence in mathematics is not quite so 


tangible. Priorities will differ in different com- 


Characteristics of the Competent 
Community 


The competent community or, more specifically, _ 
persons and groups in the competent community 
have a repertoire of possibilities and alternatives. 
Their strength lies in their alternatives. They 
know where and how to acquire resources. Char- 
acteristic of disadvantaged communities today is 
not only the economic condition of the members 
but their psychological disadvantages, as exempli- 
fied by feelings of hopelessness and powerlessness. 
The community lacks “clout.” It will not be heard . 
by those in power. These communities represent 
perhaps the greatest single challenge to community 
psychology. Paradoxically, it is in these same 
communities that the greatest resistance to research 
will be encountered in the form of suspiciousness, | 
resistance, distrust, and outright opposition. This 
is an unfortunate legacy from the "objective" be- 
havioral science research of the past. Persons with _ 
out hope and without power and with no trust in /— 
behavioral sciences are difficult to convince that — 
some benefit will accrue to them or their community 
as a result of the research and activities being un- — 
dertaken. Their reinforcement, on the contrary, - 
has been that of being “tooled-over” by the system. _ 
The barriers are not insurmountable, Skill on the 
part of the community psychologists will be needed 
so that they may find ways of reaching and in- 
volving the populations they are working with or . 
researching on. In a time of mounting consumerism, 
community psychology must be prepared to involve 
consumers. In doing so, community psychology . 
has to be prepared for the results of success. 
Mounting feelings of hope and some power lead to 
demands for independence. Community psycholo- 
gists must be prepared to part with populations 
once certain goals have been achieved or once the 
status of these populations has been improved. If 
they do not part with the populations, at least the 
relationships have to be negotiated taking into con- 
sideration changed conditions. 

Community psychology has grown so rapidly that 
it is appropriate to call attention to these potential 
dangers now, lest it become a victim of an all too 
prevalent ideology that wittingly or unwittingly | 
fosters dependency and fails to support the develop- 
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rom a condition in which there is inequality among 
the negotiators. Unfortunately, a good part of the 
- helping philosophy today has not been in this direc- 
- tion. Research within community settings has not 
~ been of much benefit to the community. There is 
a cartoon somewhere in which a Southwest Indian 
tribe, after years of misery and exploitation, finally 
comes into a considerable sum of money from oil 
lands. Their first act of independence is to boot 
out the anthropologist who has been studying them, 
lo these many years, with no visible benefits to 
them. It is to be hoped that an effective community 
psychology will arrange a smoother transition. 

Another challenge for community psychology is 
the bringing about of a productive dialogue between 
the existing power structure and the emerging com- 
petent community. Failure to do so will result in 
violence, disillusionment, and disadvantage to both 
parties. This has already happened in some cases 
. and testifies to our failures to date. An activist 
position without provision of an accommodation for 
those in power and those out of power can only re- 
sult in unproductive acrimony, conflict, and polari- 
zation. A mature community psychology must 
help prepare persons for the assumption of respon- 
sibilities rather than merely the assumption of 
power, 


1 
=a 


The Competent Community, 
Human Service Programs, 
and Their Evaluation 


Although many programs designed to be of assis- 
tance to the economically disadvantaged and ethnic 
minority groups are no longer supported to the 
extent that they were under previous government 
administrations, human service delivery systems 
are part and parcel of our American society. De- 
spite the billions of dollars involved, very few 
funds have been allocated to research and evalua- 
tion. The reluctance of persons to evaluate their 
organizations and efforts is certainly mot limited 
to human service programs. However, so marked 
has been this lack of evaluation and feedback that 
sometimes one wonders rather facetiously if there 
does not exist an anticompetence plot in America 
today. The contipuation of poverty, dependency, 
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effects enormo 


human beings. It is easier and more acceptable 
under present procedures to administer vast pro- 
grams designed to treat casualties of social systems, 
putting on Band-Aids forever, rather than examin- 
ing the systems themselves. The areas of evalua- _ 
tion and research are not the unique provinces of 
community psychology or the field of psychology, 
Yet psychologists interested in behavior should find 
exciting possibilities—possibilities, incidentally, that _ 
might extend to the entire field of psychology. For _ 
example, the Job Corps dealt with, and still deals 
with, a segment of the American population that _ 
psychology knows very little about, namely, the - 
economically disadvantaged male and female be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21. What enormous bene- 
fit to developmental psychology might have _ 
emerged if a continuing evaluation and follow-up _ 
research program had originally been tied into the E 
entire endeavor! There is a clear, national trend 
toward evaluation couched in such terms as cost _ 
effectiveness, program evaluation, cost benefit anal- _ 
ysis, zero-based budgeting, and continuity of care. 
Behavioral scientists (including community psy- 
chologists) must develop valid criteria for evalua- 
tions lest less valid criteria are imposed by persons 3 
from the accounting offices. 

Presently, very little valid data exist to even 
begin to try to answer some very fundamental ques- 
tions. What are the critical points of entering, _ 
remaining, and leaving public welfare? Is there a 
welfare generation and, if so, how does it differ | 
from the previous one? What are the crucial in- 
tervention püints for breaking the cycle of welfare _ 
and dependency? If persons have to be on welfare _ 
could they not be more effective as human beings, _ 
happier, better educated, even though on welfare? 
What have been the results of the vast rehabilita- 
tion programs undertaken in the United States? j 
Given the deprivation and odds against them, what 
factor or factors contribute to some persons “mak- 3 
ing it"? How do lower-economic-status persons 
deal with stress? What factors strengthen their _ 
coping responses? These are only samples of the _ 
many questions that have to be asked. Presently, : 
human welfare programs, from one point of view, и 
are succeeding beautifully if the recipients cause 
no trouble and do not raise too much of a fuss. 
From this view, an ideal welfare recipient is one 
that does not hassle the welfare worker. A pro- _ 
gram that fosters competence, independence, and - 
Promotes psychological growth is bound to cause _ 


Г the people" may be better understood in 
> "text. 


ness means 1 e ower | 
this con- 


` Consumerism and Community Psychology 


In the delivery of most human services, the opinions 
of consumers have hardly ever been sought or, if 
given, are usually ignored. Until recently this held 
for almost the entire spectrum of human services 
including higher education. Massive programs have 
been launched with little or any pretesting, and 
usually without the funding of mechanisms for feed- 
back designed to improve the systems. Medicare 
paid attention to organized medicine and how phy- 
sicians felt about the plans for the program, but 
not to the recipients of medical aid. The physicians 
and the hospitals had the “clout.” The consumers 
were getting the service and they should be grateful 
for it and should not presumptuously question the 
wisdom of the professionals. An effective com- 
munity psychology “listens” to the recipients of 
services, not necessarily following their dictates but 
carefully weighing the inputs they receive. The 
disassociation of consumers from the delivery sys- 
tem and sometimes even from the setting of services 
results in a polarization that interferes with a 
mutuality of respect between provider and con- 
sumer. There is no sharing of problems, and there 
is therefore increasing ignorance of the stresses 
upon providers and consumers. Worst of all, the 
consumer takes no responsibility for his part of the 
transaction. Here again-we have the question of 
developing a productive dialogue between those 
who have and those who have not. ‘The fostering 
of responsibility is admittedly difficult, especially 
after years of procedures calculated to discourage 
the exercise of initiative. 

As a competent community develops, it must 
allow for failures. 
and opportunity for leadership, it is perfectly un- 


derstandable that many indigenous local leadership . 


projects have failed and that the input of consumers 
has not necessarily been as helpful as had been 
supposed. This does not mean to say that attempts 
at local leadership and fostering of increased con- 


` sumer participation should be abandoned. It does 


mean that the efforts have to be reevaluated, the 
reasons for the failures examined, and the project 
go back to the “drawing boards,” so to speak. 
When a giant space systems corporation with 
years of experience expends a half-billion dollars in 


Given the lack of experience ` 


(3 d 


while producing a super plani 


or penalized. On the contrary, efforts are made 


help it recoup its losses. The defense of the United _ 


States is endangered. The complexities of com- 
munities and of the human beings in them are at 


least equal to those of the wonder plane and the - 


interaction of the engineers, the production line, 
the space age materials and apparatus. The rea- 
sons for failing to return to the drawing boards in 
the case of social pathology experiments are of 
course many, perhaps the main ones being the 
failure to build appropriate corrective mechanisms 
into the system and the absence of sustained cham- 
pioning of the program and its goals. The citizens 
concerned do not have the sophistication, and in 
many cases they have not even been consulted, so 
they are not ego involved. There is of course much 
scapegoating couched in terms such as "its im- 
possible to do things in this neighborhood" or 
“these people don’t give a damn." The leaders of 
the emergent competent community must go back 
to the drawing boards again and again. They cannot 


look for quick laurels and victories. Community - 
psychologists, and indeed behavioral scientists gen- 2. 


erally, must be intimately involved in evaluation 
and feedback in most if not all community en- 
deavors. They must expect failure and should not 


be ashamed of it. The processes by which success - 


or failure comes about should be their concern. 


Dangers of Involving the Consumers 


The feedback from consumers is frequently highly 
critical, or, even worse, the consumers may begin to 
take involvement seriously. Some years ago the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) adopted 
the phrase maximum feasible participation, urging 
the poor to participate as much as possible in OEO- 
supported activities such as day care, Head Start, 
neighborhood information centers, family planning, 
and community development. Speaking as a former 
chairman of a board of directors of a community 
action program, I can testify that maximum feasible 
participation can lead to “outrageous” demands by 
consumers. They demanded evening hours for the 
city council, a neighborhood branch of the Welfare 
Department that would be open on Sundays, a sub- 
station for the county hospital, Saturday hours for 
conferences with teachers in the public schools, 
neighborhood-based policemen, a stop to rent goug- 
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ismissal of ‘the Director of the Surplus 


Commodi s Program, evening hours for the Em- 
yment Commission, plus better job counseling 


s ome input into the system, and longer range goals 
can then be worked for. The chairman has to learn 
some new rules of procedure. Roberts Rules of 
Order do not hold up very well. Most of the par- 
ticipants have never heard of them. The community 
has to learn to participate. Persons who have 
- never had a chance to “say their piece” want to be 
heard. , Meetings last far into the night. The dis- 
. tinctions between the Board of Directors at the 
table and the surrounding audience break down 
frequently. The observer of traditional meetings 
would most likely be appalled by the seeming chaos; 
yet things do get done. Having tasted a bit of 
success, the group wants more. They ask difficult 
questions. It is small wonder that the term maxi- 
mum. feasible participation was not stressed quite 
. So strongly in the last few years of OEO. Com- 
munities that begin to see a little daylight start 
. generating enthusiasm. Hope is terribly contagious. 
. In some instances, community action programs have 
- been taken over by so-called target groups with 
very sensible changes introduced. In others there 
- have been disastrous polarizations. Communities, 
as they begin to develop in sophistication, will pre- 
. dictably begin to ask questions of professionals, 
. even about professionalism itself. 
One of the criteria of a competent community is 
. the change in which power is transmitted to once 
- powerless citizenry. The emergence of the sophisti- 
cated consumer should be welcomed, even though 
it may threaten the status quo. Parenthetically 
this emergence is not limited to the economically 
deprived alone. Sophisticated graduate students 
Sometimes give us fits. Their demands for partici- 
. ation in graduate education are “unreasonable.” 
Although obviously they have it far better than we 
had it in graduate school, they are still dissatisfied, 
they are presumptuous, their questioning of what 
constitutes a good program is premature since they 
have not had enough experience, their evaluations 
of instructors are not fair, their demands for rele- 
vance are in violation of our academic orientation, 
and their attempts at sharing in departmental gov- 
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realty d ‘not differ too ı ch from 


Ch 


heir dem; 
PN ES 
other consume 


in less sheltered settings. 


Some Realities in the Development 
of the Competent Community 


If the poor were articulate; knew their way around 
the system, and had time to spend building up re- 
sources, then they most likely would not be poor 
and lacking in power. What we take for granted is 
sometimes quite difficult. Luncheons and weekend 
retreats are not easily set up in impoverished 
communities. Communication may be difficult and 
people who work for hourly wages have to pay a 
relatively high financial price for taking time off, 
Appearing before the city council, the hospital 
board, or the school system can be a frightening 
experience, and the threat of punitive action on the 
part of employers is not to be taken lightly. In the 
complicated arena of striving for human better- 
ment, a strategy might be to engage the efforts of 
a prominent, hard-working, ambitious member of 
the middle class. He could very well be the most 
appropriate person to help a less affluent and in- 
fluential community. The notion is admittedly 
speculative and might lead to opposition on the part 
of social planners. Those who are interested in 
developing the competent community, however, 
might recognize that advocacy comes in many 
forms. Educated persons, after all, with many re- 
sources, hire lawyers to represent them in legal 
matters. 

Although there have been many attacks on social 
benefit programs, the so-called War on Poverty has 
resulted in some increased competence on the part 
of communities, It is the type of competence that 
is only now beginning to emerge. Imagine, if you 
will, a group of Chicano parents asking for a meet- 
ing with the school principal to discuss plans for 
the coming year. They have had rather good ex- 
periences with Head Start or day care programs; 
they have participated in various ways. They have 
taken responsibilities; they have a feeling of just 
a little power and a little more hope that their 
children may get a better break in school. The 
principal is unsympathetic and outraged. How 
dare these *Messcans" even ask about the curricu- 
lum! He has told them it is the same for all first 
graders in the public school system (nondiscrimina- 
tion is one of the ways of keeping the system as it 
is). The parents have had contact with persons 
who are interested in the situation. The parents 


; | munity psychologist who was available to them in 
Head Start days. A million dollar suit is threatened 


against the principal, the teachers, the superinten- 
dent, and the school board, seeking exemplary 
damages as well as remediation of the current situa- 
tion. The case is expertly worked up by a high- 
powered conservative lawyer, socially prominent, 
with political ambitions. He uses consultants skilled 
in community action and cognizant of the delete- 
rious effects of inferior education on children. The 
complaint stresses the lack of validity of standard 
intelligence tests, the physical inadequacies of the 
school building, the lack of experience of the teach- 
ers compared to a school in a better part of town, 
the absence of a Spanish-speaking secretary, and 
the rudimentary bilingual program, ete. The school 
board capitulates in a hurry. Genuine changes are 
instituted. Parents are involved in planning a new 
school. Loud rumbles are heard about outside in- 
terference and agitators. Rather than gloat in the 
victory, community psychology should prepare for 
the predictable next step in which this same group 
of parents will go on to activities that will enhance 
their hopes and their power. In displaying this 
independence they may appear to be ungrateful to 
the community psychologist and others who were 
helpful to them. The rewards in community psy- 
chology are the growth of the community, not the 
thanks that are received from the beneficiaries. 

It has been easier to keep groups dependent and 
therefore lacking in competence. The increase in 
competence of communities will result in many 
challenges and could be enormously rewarding areas 
for research. If programs are successful, individuals 


way, e 

Achieving the goal of independence does not gu 
antee similarity of actions and attitude between 
initiators and those who presumably have benefited 
On a poetic if not prophetic note, it is fitting to 
close with a reference to Tennyson’s Morte 
D'Arthur, in which the dying king says, “I perish 
by this people that I made.” Community psychol- 
ogy, in fostering the competent community, need 
not perish, It can grow and become more compe- 
tent itself. / 
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ADAH MAURER Committee to End Violence Against the Next 
Generation, Berkeley, California * 


Fear of punishment has always been the great weapon of the teacher . . . . 
The subject is so familiar that nothing more need be said about it. 


Part 1: The Semantics of Punishment 


The word “punishment” comes from the same root 
(Е. poena) as do the words “penalty” and “pain.” 
_ Thus, we may assume that semantically the rela- 
tionship is of ancient origin. "Cruel and unusual 
- punishment” in the Bill of Rights was intended to 
prohibit torture for the purpose of extracting con- 
- fessions or in retribution for unlawful acts. Both 
penalty and pain are implied. Webster’s Dictionary 
lists a number of metaphorical uses of the word 
such as the deliberate punishment of automobile 
tires to test their endurance and safety; but as 
applied to human interactions, punishment means 
. “to impose a penalty for some fault,” “to inflict 
a penalty in retribution,” or “to deal with harshly." 
The synonyms “chastise,” “discipline,” and “сог- 
rect" are differentiated by noting that while punish- 
ment indicates some retribution inflicted after a 
disobedience, chastise is likely to suggest the in- 
. fliction of pain in the hope of effecting a reforma- 
tion; discipline may involve punishment but always 
‘Suggests action in the interest of order, rule, or 
control by authority; while correct may indicate a 
guiding away from error. There is much overlap 
and loose usage especially in the vernacular of those 
_ involved in the training of children, but the dual 
concepts of penalty and pain—or shame, depriva- 
tion, suffering, or loss—predominate. 
-- When punishment is prefaced by “corporal” (L. 
corpus—body), the meaning is unmistakably that 


: 


X 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Adah Maurer, 
Committee to End Violence Against the Next Generation, 
977 Keeler Avenue, Berkeley, California 94708. 
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William James, 1892 


of pain upon the body of the person, usually by 
some instrument such as a whip or paddle wielded 
by an agent of the offended jurisdiction. For ex- 
ample, “Corporal punishment was abolished in the 
Navy in 1850.” In California juvenile institutions ~ 
where corporal punishment is forbidden, restraint 
is permitted, but not the use of a strait jacket, gag, 
or thumbscrew or by tricing up, stomping, arm 
twisting, washing of mouth with soap, ducking, rab- 
bit punches, curtailment of food, or extremes of 
temperature. Comparable forbidden school punish- 
ments would include, besides paddling, such refine- 
ments as stuffing the mouth with paper tissue, 
masking tape as a gag, shaking, ear pulling, lifting 
by the hair, or throwing against the wall or floor. 
Not definable as corporal punishment are fines, dis- 
charge, loss of privileges, and, in school, detentions, 
exclusions, and extra assignments. 

Electric shock is a comparatively new method of 
inflicting pain and cannot thus be included easily 
and incontrovertibly. In varying degrees of in- 
tensity, it is designated as a punishing agent by 
experimental psychologists; it has been used to 
execute criminals; it is touted as a curative of de- 
pressive psychoses; and it is accepted with equa- 
nimity by telephone installers, for example, as a 
minor job-related annoyance. Even though it is 
painful and is applied to the body, electric shock 
can be called corporal punishment only when the 
intent of the punisher is taken into consideration. 
Clearly, the effort to pin down a definition of 
punishment, and especially corporal punishment, is 
not without its controversial aspects. 

In scientific endeavors it is common for new 
words to be invented or for old ones to be given 
new meanings to fit the needs of the new tech- 


“mon English words like “bit,” “wor ‘adc 

_ and “loop” have special meanings within that 
ticular discipline in addition to their ordinary 
. meanings. Thus, when experimental psychologists 
define punishment as “a reduction of the future 
probability of a specific response as a result of the 
immediate delivery of a stimulus for the response 
[Johnson, 1972, p. 1034],” they are within the 
scholastic tradition which permits the use of any 
combination of phonemes to convey any concept, 
provided only that the terms are defined and that 
the new definition gains wide acceptance. The 
special definition of punishment as a technical term 
in experimental psychology is thus acceptable by 
these criteria. | 

The words “stimulus” and “response” used in so 
redefining punishment have not themselves been as 
carefully redefined from the common meanings. 
Stripping them of the ordinary implication of 
chronological sequence—stimulus first followed by 
a response—and assigning instead meanings tied 
to the status of the participants in which the ex- 
perimenter (high status) gives the stimulus and the 
subject (low status) gives the response, regardless 
of timing, has gained wide but by no means uni- 
versal acceptance even among experimental psy- 
chologists. Uneasy jokes about rats laughing among 
themselves at how cleverly they have conditioned 
the white-coated human to provide food indicate 
an awareness that the power relationship is an 
essential ingredient in the stimulus-response ex- 
periments and in the reasoning that follows from 
them. 

Special technical definitions are useful within a 
discipline and among scholars who agree on the 
unexpressed emotive load of the terms that is con- 
veyed without having either to state it or defend it. 
Communication is expedited by the sense of exact- 
ness these special terms convey, and further ex- 
ploration of statistical parameters can be carried 
on free of the doubts and hesitations that more 
philosophical or semantically oriented phrases in- 
evitably pose. The laboratory term “punishment” 
is stripped of all historical associations, all deriva- 
tional implications. No consideration of the inten- 
tion of the experimenter or of the feelings of the 
subject is admissible. The. idea of retribution, the 
law of the talon, the eye-for-an-eye prescription, all 
are outside of and irrelevant to the pursuit of the 
scientific study of punishment. Aversiveness is 
only implied, not stated. “Any stimulus that re- 
duces the frequency of the behavior that precedes 


“or even unpleasant. 


might be and does not require 


that it be successful in diminishing or eliminatin 
the behavior chosen by the experimenter as the 
object of the procedure. 

Outside of the special environment of the labora- 3 
tory or seminars in experimental techniques, the К 
stripped-down-clean meaning of punishment as de- A 
fined by experimental technicians shivers naked in 
a world in which tradition, ethics, social policy, 
law, legislation, child rearing, delinquency, war, 
feuds, power, gambling, daredeviltry, ambivalence, 
masochism, and assorted evils and goods vie with 
the spirit of scientific inquiry for priority. Words 
used in a technical sense in the laboratory are 
heard elsewhere as if embedded in another matrix. 

In the case of computers, if laymen conjure up 
visions of loops and bits dangling like tinsel monkey 
wrenches inside a magic machine, no particular 
harm is done. But in the case of punishment, the 
consequences of a dual vocabulary can be fraught — 
with legal, medical, social, and educational booby 
traps that range far beyond the narrow applications — 
found in the literature on punishment in the labora- .- 
tory sense. z M 

A startling example of this is supplied by BIE 
Skinner (personal communication, 1972). He 
wrote: “My name was being cited by both sides in . 
a lawsuit in a southern city in which a school was _ 
being sued for using corporal punishment? Edi- 
torialized the Phi Delta Kappan: “Dallas public 
schools can keep the spanking rules they adopted 
after consultation with B. F. Skinner, the 0.5. И 
Supreme Court ruled recently [Editorial, 1973]." 

In the city of Dallas, 24,035 instances of corporal 
punishment were recorded for the 1971-1972 school i 
year, some of them so severe as to need medical - 
attention and, in several cases, hospitalization. 
Thus, many thousands of children are subjected 
to punishment in the ordinary meaning of retribu- 
tion and pain under laws that are defended, at — + 
least in part, by the laboratory definition of what- 
ever will successfully change behavior. The dual 
definition is shockingly sharp in the cartoon by 
Johns in the APA Monitor (1972, 3[9 & 10], p. 3) 
of Scene; Rat Lab. Graduate student (with hair) 
to professor (bald): “Incidentally, we'll be short 
one rat this morning. The black and white one bit — i 
me and I bashed his skull in." g Н 

Psychologists seem to have been only peripherally E 
aware that the laboratory definition has not been _, 
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n» М 
rankly, I had not considered the distinction between сог- 

on and retribution, although I can appreciate that it 
may be a distinction of importance for human adults and 
or children over a year. The writers of dictionaries have 
considerable trouble in making their definitions compatible 
| with current usage and also internally consistent. Since 
- the concept of punishment has been used by psychologists, 
least from the time of Thorndike, without any implica- 
| tion of retribution, I think the dictionary will eventually 
= recognize our usage. 


To date, this has not happened. 

This article examines in some detail the two sets 
of literature on punishment: the laboratory litera- 
- ture as analyzed by Johnston (American Psycholo- 
gist, November 1972) and as reported in the Psy- 
chological Abstracts (Vol. 47, No. 1-6; Vol. 48, 
No. 1-4) contrasted with the field study literature 
. listed in Bibliography 2. I attempt to show that 
the laboratory group has underemphasized the 
reality of educational and child-rearing customs 
. while the field study investigators have under- 
. emphasized the scientific aspects of their efforts. 
his dual approach to the study of human activities 
has given rise to acrimonious misunderstandings. 
j Dm the decade ahead, the legal and judicial aspects 
of students’ rights and responsibilities are slated 
_ for a national airing. Psychologists, both laboratory 
_ and educational, will be called on to act as expert 
. witnesses to testify for legislative committees and 
to lead community groups as they try to come to 
grips with the new concepts involved in the civil 
rights of children, It would be simpler if one set 
of psychologists raised the banner, PUNISHMENT 
WORKS! and the Other set waved the placard, 
BEATING IS BRUTAL! Alas, our unexamined 
impulse to take sides in such a debate depends more 
on the history of our own infancy than on which 
School of psychology educated us. A careful analy- 
sis is thus overdue. I shall make a beginning. 

. The question is not whether or not psychology 
is а science. In the tradition of chemistry, labora- 
_ tory experiments on behaving beings break up be- 
havior into manageable bits, to quantify, manipu- 
late, change, and control it. In the tradition of 
astronomy, field studies gather data by observation 
in search of patterns, relationships, regularities, and 
recurrences. Both sets of activities are scientific 
. in that they attempt to discover true facts about 
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that ultimately redirect human thinking and рі 
ning. In biology, both types of scientific activitie; 
have been used. Darwin on Galapagos and Mendel 
in his garden perhaps best exemplify the going out _ 
into the natural world to observe what is there as” 
contrasted with manipulating bits within narrow 
confines to gain control over them. Darwin did. 
not put the turtles through any set of tests, assigned ` 
them no tasks; astronomers cannot modify the be- _ 
havior of the stars, but they are scientists nonethe- _ 
less. To suggest that without manipulation, such as 
Mendel arranged in his pea rows, there is no science _ 
is patently absurd (Carlson, 1972, pp. 20-21). 
Psychology is indeed a science, and like biology it 
uses both observation in natural situations and test- 
ing in setups and reaches conclusions by both _ 
routes. As in all sciences where knowledge is thin | 
and where conclusions contradict the folk traditions, - 
informed hypotheses become best guesses. This is 
the position of psychology at the present time re- 
garding corporal punishment of children in school, - 
In the 10 issues of Psychological Abstracts from _ 
January through October 1972, there are no entries _ 
under corporal punishment—nor have there ever 
been. It has never been a subject of sufficient con- 
cern to experimental psychologists to merit study 
except peripherally as one minor variable in studies 
of delinquency. Under “punishment” there are — 
108 entries, but 5 of these do not provide enough 
data to determine the nature of the material dis- - 
cussed. Of the remaining 103, 25 concern rats and 
15 are about other animals such as monkeys, pi- 
geons, turtles, and cockroaches, for a total of 40 — 
animal punishment reports. Of the 63 studies сопе _ 
cerned with human subjects, 20 used undergradu- 
ates, 19 used special adults (prisoners, alcoholics, | 
stutterers), and 24 are about children. Of these _ 
24, 5 were case studies (N — 1 or 2) in which 
electric shock was applied to severely retarded and 
severely disturbed children with successful reduce _ 
tion of unacceptable behavior reported. Four re- 
ports used loud sound or white noise as the punish- | 
ment of choice; 2 used symbolic punishments, 1 
used the word “wrong!” as punishment, and in 1 
the punishment was to read anti-Semitic literature. 
All of the above were studies built on the labora- 
tory manipulation paradigm. Most were concerned 
with timing, intensity, manner of delivery, inter- 
mittent scheduling, or other technical niceties rather - 
than the immediate or delayed effects on the sub- 
jects. The definition of punishment was in all 
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` the studies merit individual review 
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measurable, : 
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convenient, 


they shed on our topic. 
“The Effective Use of Punishment to Modify Be- 
havior in the Classroom" (R. V. Hall et al., 1971) 


` js one of the few studies in which the kind of 


punishing behavior is the subject matter. After 
noting the “controversy among the proponents of 
behavior modification regarding the use of punish- 
ment," Hall et al. conducted four experiments using 
as punishments: finger pointing with a shouted, 
“No!”; withdrawal of name slips; staying after 
school; and after-school tutoring. Their finding 
was that "systematic punishment procedures which 
do not result in strong emotional behavior do have 
a general applicability to classroom problems [p. 
3].” Quoted out of context, the title and conclu- 
sion of this article could, and probably will be, 
quoted in defense of corporal punishment, with 
“strong emotional behavior” assumed by nonpsy- 
chologists on the school board to mean violent 
screaming, frothing, and thrashing about of the 
limbs. Consulting psychologists need to be pre- 
pared to counter such assumptions with a fuller 
report of this particular study pointing out that 
after-school tutoring is being labeled as punishment 
in spite of valiant efforts of educators to present 
it as opportunity. Otherwise, laymen may placidly 
assume that their prejudice in favor of old-fashioned 
whacks has been confirmed by modern psychology. 
This enhances their approval of “Psychology” but 
does nothing to increase their understanding of the 
effects of painful punishment on schoolchildren. 

Similar misunderstanding has been caused by 
rapid readers of Donald Baer’s (1971) article ‘Let's 
Take Another Look at Punishment” in Psychology 
Today. Both Hall et al. and Baer begin by defining 
punishment as “any consequence of behavior that 
reduces the future probability of that’ behavior 
[Hall et al, 1971, p. 1]" or “any stimulus that 
reduces the frequency of the behavior that precedes 
it [Baer, 1971, p. 34].” Both assume that corporal 
punishment went out with the gay nineties: “Hit- 
ting misbehaving students with rulers or making 
students sit in a corner with a dunce cap on their 
heads were common’ practices in the early days of 
American education [Hall et al., 1971, p. 2, italics 
added].” 


I think that much of our revulsion regarding the use of 
Punishment is based on a reaction against the truly in- 
humane conditions of many years ago that recur in litera- 
ture—headmasters with canes, slave masters, prison turnkeys 


J vo 
for the light | 


added]. 


ica in which these experimentalists must have 
grown up, children were taught without blows to 
behave. The assumption that there have been 
“years of progress and reform” is one that many 
successful Americans make. Nat Hentoff, who re- 
searched corporal punishment for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, began his November 1971 
(Civil Liberties) article with this admission: 


If asked two years ago, I would have expressed doubt 
that corporal punishment was still an issue in our schools— 
except perhaps in a rural fastness or at the hands of a dis- 
ruptive teacher who would be sternly warned by his 
principal not to beat a child again. Whatever the other 
failings of our schools, at least physical barbarism—and its 
festering psychic residue—were safely locked into the past, 
Or so I thought [p. 2]. 


“I was shocked out of my ignorance," he wrote 
as his research progressed. "Corporal punishment 
..is far from extinct. In a number of places, 
most egregiously Dallas, the brutalization of chil- 
dren appears to be a part of the core curriculum 


[p. 2].” 


There are many Americas, In the kindly Amer- $ 


The documentation of the brutality there and — | 


elsewhere—slashings with tire chains, front teeth 
knocked out, strapping a 13-year-old on the testi- 
cles, dumping a boy head first into a garbage can 
and beating his buttocks while he struggled for 
breath, thrashing a girl so severely that her 


-menstrual periods ceased for three months—school 


phobias of great severity have happened in Cali- 
fornia and Kansas, in Minnesota and New Mexico. 
Only 3 states, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Maryland, forbid corporal punishment, and 17 
states have passed laws expressly allowing physical 
punishment of pupils. 

In the vocabulary of legislators, corporal punish- 
ment carries the dictionary and popular meaning: 
painful penalty as a consequence of the perform- 
ance of a forbidden behavior. The behaviors so 
forbidden are defined by the teacher or principal of 
each school to suit his temperament and conveni- 
ence. It may be anything from tripping a teacher 
to returning 30 seconds late after recess. Nor is it 
generally asserted that such paddling, punching, 
whipping, slapping, slamming against the wall, or 
other battering will “reduce the frequency of the 
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of future activities. ` 


` This group has a very strong sense of good and evil, right 
and wrong. These individuals have a very, very definite 
pattern—when an evil has been committed, punishment 
— must occur. The punishment wipes out [the evil] . .. and 
so the parents feel they are really doing this child a special 
favor by inflicting this punishment, and this really makes 
them very good or right [Fawcett, 1972]. 


Documenting the difference between the labora- 
tory and the lay meaning and emotive load of the 
‘word punishment does not suggest that one or the 
other is correct. My purpose is to reiterate the 
arning that the word carries markedly different 
meanings depending on the context and the user. 
"Phrases associated with punishment and child-rear- 
ing practices when modified or used symbolically 
in the confines of the laboratory must also be 
translated for general applicability with as much 
exactness as is used in the experiments themselves. 
. An example of such a related phrase that is wide 
open to misquoting and misunderstanding can be 
cited in the study entitled, “Interactions between 
the Facilitative and Inhibitory Effects of a Punish- 
ing Stimulus in the Control of Children’s Hitting 

Behavior” (Katz, 1971). 
` “Hitting behavior" is one of the most persistent 
problems encountered by school disciplinarians. A 
study that purports to shed some light on how to 
keep boys from hitting others on the playground is 
kely to gain a wide audience among those who 
look to the science of psychology to solve a ubiqui- 
tous practical problem in playground control. The 
claim of experimental psychology to the status of a 
science lies in the assumption that behavior can be, 
and is, reduced to manageable bits and studied in 
a simplified, “pure” form under controlled condi- 
tions, quantified so exactly that mathematical com- 
parisons have as much predictive value as do mea- 
surements of mass and energy of inanimate matter. 
_ To study hitting behavior in this way, one must 
determine first if it is indeed a homogeneous be- 
havioral unit. In hitting the keys of a typewriter, 
_ in hitting a nail on the head, in connecting a bat 
~ With a pitched ball, in swatting a housefly, in prob- 
ing for a solution, and in many other activities I 
may describe what I am doing as hitting behavior. 
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analogy a wide range of meanings. 
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е short words | nglo-Saxon origin co 


In the experiment referred to, the “hitting” 
the title was directed at a toy clown that dispensed ¢ 
gumdrops or pennies and simultaneously or alter- ' 
nately an unpleasant sound. Subjects were given 
opportunity and approval for playing with the 
clown, and those who did not hit it for the dispensa- 
tions were dropped from the study. The results of 
the study are not questioned; measurements were 
meticulous. But simulation *to avert many of the 
ethical problems associated with punishment opera- 
tions" has its own special hazards. Striking a 
candy-dispensing inflated toy after this had been 
modeled by a male graduate student in a mobile 
unit situated on school grounds might by some 
stretching be considered a unit of behavior, but 
can it be equated with striking a peer who has 
emitted insulting remarks about one's mother, one's 
body build, or one’s academic status? The element 
in common is the English word “hitting,” a slippery 
concept at best, and the flexion and extension of 
some of the same muscles of the forearm. Such 
equating or extrapolating of results from one situa- 
tion to the other is unjustified and dangerous. 
Nevertheless, the experimenter and his mentors in 
graduate school felt free to conclude that punish- 
ment, undiluted by subsequent or simultaneous re- 
ward, is more effective in extinguishing hitting be- 
havior than is a combination thereof. He even 
went so far as to chide those parents who lavish 
affection on the punished child to reassure him of 
their continued love or to salve their own guilt at 
having struck a defenseless child or for some other 
subjective reason. The conclusion to be drawn in 
the applied situation in school that punishment for 
fighting on the playground should be “pure” and 
without incidental attentional or other compensa- 
tions to facilitate reentry is an unfortunate non 
sequitur that cannot be justified scientifically or 
otherwise. 

Among the impurities of units of behavior is the 
almost unstudied difference between prescriptive 
and proscriptive instructions. If rewards facilitate 
and punishments restrict behaviors, the way in 
which a behavior is described will determine which 
will be the stimulus of choice, Shall we punish a 
child for “hitting” or for not maintaining his cool? 
Shall we reward him for “not hitting” or for coming 
to report the provocation to the one in authority? 
Or to make it still more complex, shall we punish 
him for fighting or for tattling when these are the — 


a sin of commission or one of omission? Or both? 
Tn a study of retrospective attitudes of adults con- 
cerning their own childhood (McKinney, 1971), it 
was found that they "consider the positive effects 
of their behavior to be the result of the right things 
they do, while they consider the negative effects to 
be the result both of the wrong things they do and 
the right things they fail to do [p. 78]." The well- 
known phenomenon that children rarely are able to 
remember or report what behavior or lack of per- 
formance preceded a particular punishment al- 
though the punishment itself is clearly imprinted on 
the memory may be a function of the mixed pre- 
scriptive or proscriptive description given to the 
child concerning his actions. “Results attributed 
to the relative efficiency of reward and punishment 
might take this differential into account [McKin- 
ney, 1971, p. 79]." It may be that “units of be- 
havior" are a romantic fiction, unitary only seman- 
tically or in the verbal behavior of the experimenter 
' and determined to need modifying or extinguishing 
without a certain analysis of alternatives. 

“Out-of-seat behavior," an even more popular 
target for applied behavioral modification tech- 
niques in the classroom, demonstrates that the rigid 
rejection of so-called extraneous factors cannot be 
justified in the search for accuracy and effective- 
nes. Reward for remaining seated or penalty for 
standing up has been used to accomplish that most 
desirable of all conditions—to the teacher—that 
the child remain in his place rather than wandering 
about the room. But again, in-seat or out-of-seat 
is not a unit of behavior; it is necessarily imbedded 
in a situational matrix that is ignored at peril of 
ultimate failure. 

Rising from a seated to a standing position is 
an act that is in itself neutral, neither good nor bad, 
dangerous nor safe, emotionally stable nor dis- 
turbed. It cannot possibly be eliminated from the 
repertoire of human activities without physically 
crippling the individual involved. In one situation, 
as when the bailiff so orders, it is legally required. 
Tn another, as when the national anthem is played, 
it is customary. In a third, as when dining with a 
group, it might be annoying. And in still another, 
as when the plane is taking off, it is prevented by 
а seat belt, In the classroom, it may partake of all 

`of the above requirements at different times of the 
day. 

The experimenter verbalizes that it is not im- 


as other than a, game that changes the emotional 


tone of the whole from “resentment of obedience | 


requirements" to "enjoyment of chance possibili- 
ties.” If the modifier refuses to admit this con- 
tamination of his clean “unit of behavior" manipu- 
lation, his lack of observation of the experimental 
field necessarily leads him to faulty conclusions. 
The discovery that humans will perform allotted 
tasks for token rewards was made by the best 
minds of the Roman Empire and rediscovered post- 


feudally. The discovery that humans will concen- - 


trate on learning tasks for intrinsic rewards such 
as pleasure in good workmanship (Veblen) and 
joy in mastery and elation in discovery, the AHA! 
principle (Maslow), has yet to be considered by the 
manipulators. Small wonder that their successes. 


are with the incompetent, the retarded, the dis- . 


turbed, the young, and the powerless. No study to 
my knowledge has undertaken to discover the re- 
sults of token rewards on gifted, creative people. 
Here, the results would be confused by the pro- 
pensity to delay gratification, to sense both pleasure 
and pain in any reward, to feel embarrassment at 
fulsome praise and pleasure in being corrected be- 
cause it signifies being taken seriously.’ 

A final critique of defining punishment as "any 
stimulus that reduced the frequency of the be- 
havior that precedes it” must address itself to that 
word “any.” We have been reassured that punish- 


ment does not have to be painful (Baer, 1971), nor i 
necessarily result in a "strong emotional response" — 


(Hall et al., 1971), but otherwise no limits have 


been placed on what it might be. This cavalier - 
attitude about “any” contrasts with the paucity of |. 


punishing agents beyond electric shock and also 
with traditional deprivations used by schoolmasters 
since the profession was recognized in ancient 
Egypt. Let me suggest a few “punishments” that 
fit the approved definition but might not be so 
defined by the subjects. A hurt child’s crying can 
be reduced with a kiss and a Band-Aid. An active 
child’s jumping about can be reduced by placing 


2 Research regarding the effects of rewards on normal and 
gifted children undertaken since 1970 by Mark R. Lepper 


and David Greene of Stanford University suggests that а 


token economy with these groups interferes with, rather 
than facilitates, learning (Lepper & Greene, 1974, in press). 
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жакы: a 


. task of the behavior modifier. 


ting and “T won't" behavior has 

liminated by assigning an underplaced child 

о a higher and, therefore, compatible grade level. 
The choice of “punishment” or, more properly, 
he "corrective," depends on the reason for the be- 
avior. Out-of-seat behavior, in one school district 
during a period of 10 years, has been caused by a 
fistula involving the coccyx, a recent whipping on 
the buttocks, pinworms about the anus, tight under- 
-wear, no underwear, a minor kidney infection, an 
undiscovered visual defect, boredom, inappropriate 
subject matter seen as insulting (a story about 


- white gloves at a girl's birthday party assigned to 


а Klamath River Indian boy), hunger, overtutoring, 
anxiety about a home situation (divorce, fire, 
brother arrested, illness of mother), a continuing 


ў feud, and a mental set caused by overhearing much 


criticism of the school as being “too permissive; 
they let the kids do anything they want to." 
Choice of “punishment” thus becomes the major 
The casual adoption 
of candy or tokens as reward in all cases and the 
infliction c of such aversive stimuli as electric shock, 
withdrawal of tokens, “time out" in various com- 
binations, or other simplistic, narrow reductionism 
of "any" is not enough.  Across-the-board one- 
menu-for-all methods. are insulting and doomed 
eventually to passing as a ridiculous fad. The 


search for an individual prescription to fit a par- 


icular child in a particular situation with a par- 
icular background and history does not need to 
be seen as “Freudian,” nor indeed as an abandon- 


. ment of learning principles. It does require a more 


careful observation of the whole field and an in- 
dividuation of recommendations for corrective mea- 
sures, Without such case study methods, “рѕу- 
chology" has merely substituted electric shock for 
the whip, and corporal punishment remains the fate 
of the powerless. No plea for “objectivity” will 
still the moral revulsion of a free people against 
this return to barbarism, 

_ The use of the word “corrective” is highly recom- 


. mended in place of both reward and punishment as 


“More accurate, as eliminating the semantic inter- 
changeability of reward and punishment for pre- 
scribed and proscribed behaviors, as more likely to 


Solve the dilemma of the ethical reservations of 


those who have learned to handle interpersonal ex- 
changes without the use of force and fear, and, 
most important of all, to prevent the kind of mis- 
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` Court, thus affecting the cultural lag of Texas, | 
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Part 2: Punishment Theory 


Among psychologists, Adler (1970) was perhaps 
the first to set up community clinics and to offer 
general advice about child rearing. Не strongly 
emphasized the futility of corporal punishment. 
"Corporal punishment in childhood," he wrote, 
“leads to low courage in adulthood." His followers ~ 
have continued to emphasize natural consequences 
and to advise avoidance of power struggles with the 
young. “The punished student will want to avoid 
school, to look for means of escape, not means of 
meeting the difficulty [Ansbacher, 1956, p. 401].” 
“The punished shrug it off as the fortunes of war." 
And, “Our classrooms are filled with acts of re- 
taliation [Dreikurs, 1957].” These conclusions, 
laced in the telling with many examples culled from 
teachers’ stories, are open to accusations of lack of 
rigor. Control groups are noticeably absent; popu-. 
lations observed are not described as to intelligence; 
ethnicity, socioeconomic status, or other variables. 
Reported improvements on application of these pre- 
scriptions were not subjected to confirmation bY ° 
Objective tests. Nor is there much evidence that 
Adlerians listen to or observe the objects of their 
concern with any degree of scientific curiosity. Such 


Psy- 
chology Today, October 1971, pp. 32, 34, 36, 37, 111. 


(Quoted in) Medical progress has little effect н 


of "anecdotalism." : 

Freudian analyses of the effects on children of 
physical punishment might have followed from the 
essay A Child Is Being Beaten, except that the 
patient’s confession was treated as fantasy and no 
more credence given its actuality than if it were 
dream stuff. The concentration on childhood sexu- 
ality has centered Freudian thought on the trauma 
of observing intercourse, the fear of castration, and 
the emotional impact of the family drama rather 
than on survival or other ego tasks. Neo-Freudians, 
however, have attended to these other aspects and 
have sought to fit them into the general framework 
of psychoanalytic thought: 


The buttocks as the locus for the induction of pain (is 
considered) a safe locus. However, the anal region is also 
precisely the major erotic zone at the time at which the 
child is likely to be beaten there. Thus, it is aptly chosen 
to achieve deranged sexuality in adulthood [Bakan, 1971a, 
p. 113]. 


Trauma in childhood, including corporal punishment, may 
be associated with an interruption of normal sexual develop- 
ment and lead to numerous other forms of disorder 
[Alexander & Ross, 1961, p. 104]. 


Violent adults endured violence when they were young 
[Curtis, 1963, p. 386]. - 


So widespread has Freudian thinking permeated 
the intellectual community that applications appear 
in the literature of other disciplines, notably anthro- 
pology. The cryptosexual aspects of paddling the 
anal area are described as a relic of primate be- 
havior in The Naked Ape (Morris, 1967): “The 
female rump presentation posture as an appease- 
ment gesture . . . with rhythmic whipping replacing 
the rhythmic pelvic thrusts of the dominant male 
[р. 137].” Not content with such a shocking 
accusation, he drives it home in specific detail: 
“Tt is doubtful whether schoolmasters would persist 
in this practice if they fully appreciated the fact 
that in reality they were performing an ancient 
primate form of ritual copulation with their pupils 
[p. 138].” : 

Credence is added to this analysis by an excerpt 
from a confession of a child beater: 


There is no pleasure so pleasurable as the pleasure in 
another's pain. But one cannot get away with it com- 
Dletely. Somewhere a great deal of guilt follows on this 
sadism, and I am frequently burdened by remorse. I feel 
especially guilty that I sometimes get an erection and even 
have a climax during the beating. This is vile and hurts 


process has been given by social psychologists . 


(Bowlby & Burbin, 1950; Glueck & Glueck, 1940, 
1950; Redl & Wattenberg, 1959; Redl & Wineman, - 


1962; Staub, 1962; Winder & Rau, 1962; Yates, 
1962), by developmentalists (Bakan, 1971a, 1971b; 
Baldwin & Baldwin, 1970; Button, 1969, 1973; 
Eron, Walder, & Lefkowitz, 1970; Feshbach & 


Feshbach, 1973; Ilg & Ames, 1951; Kagan & Free- + 


man, 1963; McCandless, 1967; McCord, McCord, 
& Howard, 1961; Munsinger, Sears, Maccoby, & 
Levin, 1957; Parke, 1970; Rutherford & Mussen, 
1968; G. Watson, Douvan, & Adelson, 1966; Yar- 
row, Campbell, & Burton, 1968), by educational 
psychologists (Adams et al., 1971; Bernard, 1954, 
1969; Bernhardt, 1964; Cutts & Mosely, 1941; 
Falk, 1941; Fish, 1970; Gnagey, 1968; Goodman, 
1966; Gray, 1966; Haring & Phillips, 1962; Holt, 


1967; Hymes, 1955; Kohlberg, 1963; Kounin, , 
1970; Kozel, 1967; Kvaraceus, 1945; Ladd, 1971a, _ 


1971b, 1972a, 1972b; Larson & Karpas, 1955; 


Levy, 1969; Livarle & Seligson, 1970; Long, Morse, — 


& Newman, 1965; Maurer, 1963, 1972a, 1972b, 


1972-73, 1973; Morgan, 1938; Nash, 1963; - 


Phillips, 1960; Richardson, 1969; Sheviakov & 


Redl, 1956; Spielberger, 1966; Tonningsen, 1972; m 


Webster, 1968; Wolfe, 1953), and by members of 
other professions (Birmingham, 1971; Brooks, 


1886; Grier & Cobbs, 1968; Hentoff, 1973; S. Holt, К 


1967; Illingworth, 1968; Kennedy, 1963; Morris, 


1967; Radbill, 1968; Reitman, Follman, & Ladd, . 
1972; Vaigo, 1968; as well as the venerable Harriet A 


Beecher Stowe, 1858). In addition to these writers 


are the behavior modifiers, carrot branch, whose * 


fndings in contrast to those of the stick branch. 
emphasize the superior effectiveness of reinforce- 


ment schedules over those consisting of aversive _ 


stimuli (Bandura, 1969, 1973; Bandura & Walters, _ 


1967; Buckley & Walker, 1972; Carter, 1972; 
Estes, 1944; Katz, 1971; Skinner, 1938, 1948; 
Solomon, 1964; Watson, 1924, etc.). 

The verdict was unanimous: All were opposed. 
The flavor of these authors can best be absorbed 
by a small sample of culled quotations and short 


resumes: 


Physical punishment was the favored disciplinary method 


of both fathers and mothers of delinquent boys [Glueck & | 
Glueck, 1950]. $ " 


Beating in child rearing actually has its roots in slavery - 


[Grier & Cobbs, 1968, p. 138]. 
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IUS ocially deviant behavior is common among boys 


3 to restrictiveness and  punitiveness 

( Winder & Rau, 1962). 
unishment may produce varieties of abnormal 
behavior such as rigidity, fixation, regression, ag- 
- gression, displacement, primitivization, and resigna- 
— tion (Yates, 1962). 

. Among these studies are some that trace cruelty 
and punishment to its primitive origins: “Maltreat- 
ment of children has been justified for many cen- 
turies by the belief that severe physical punishment 
was necessary to maintain discipline, to transmit 
educational ideas, to please certain gods or to expel 
evil spirits. [Radbill, 1968, p. 3]." From the 
- schools of Sumer, 5,000 years ago, discipline oscil- 
lated between abandonment of the rod to its use 
о the point of savagery. We are entering a new 
phase of our history wherein one of our most 
serious concerns is the protection of our children 

` (Radbill, 1968). 
__ Basic texts, such as those by Falk (1941) and by 
| Cutts and Mosely (1941), analyze the social struc- 
ture and explicate the use of torture to maintain 
the power of one group over another. Both trace 
cruelty through the ages and conclude with rea- 
Hs soned, yet passionate, appeals for the abolition of 
| corporal punishment in schools. These texts were 
б published in 1941 during the height of World War 
5 II when the shock of the incredible cruelty of the 
УЯ Nazi concentration camps gripped the civilized 
world i in a determination to eliminate official sadism 

| for all time. 

A more recent historical analysis of infanticide 
and child abuse was made in 1970 in which the 
-. phenomena were shown to be among the dominant 
themes in religious writings, in fairy tales, in 
` Mother Goose rhymes, and in children's games 
(Bakan, 1971b). Current habits of spanking and 
lapping are seen as residual traces of the use of 
infanticide as a means of population control. During 
periods of famine, the numbers of children sacrificed 
. to the gods increased markedly, thus providing 
P symbolic relief but also “one less mouth to feed.” 

l During periods of comparative abundance or during 
wars or epidemics when the available food and the 
ч population reached an easier accord, the tendency 
toward substituting animals for humans softened 
_ the sacrificial rites. A related historical highlight 
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НАЛА кыгы 1971). 

Developmental studies of parent-child relation- 
ships are unanimous in their findings that punitive 
parents produce poorly adjusted children: 


The child will do what the punitive parent demands only 
as long as he thinks that they will find out about his 
actions; he may not follow their prescriptions at all if he 
thinks he can “get away with it" The parent relying 
heavily upon punishment must continually be on guard, 
because his child is likely to rebel against his wishes 
[Berkowitz, 1964]. 


We anticipated that punishment for aggression would 
lead to inhibition of aggression. . . . Field studies contra- 
dict these predictions. . . . Increased aggression was 
routinely found to be associated with increased punishment 
for this behavior [Eron, Walder, Lefkowitz, 1970]. 


Other developmentalists spell out strong sugges- - 
tions: Spanking episodes should be analyzed; par- 
ents are told: “Think over each situation to see 
where we missed the warning signs and how we 
could have acted differently [Ilg & Ames, 1951, p. 
366]." 


We must look carefully, thoroughly and rationally at . 
the experiences of childhood and we must come out force- 
fully against those experiences that set the stage for later 
bigotry, brutality and violence—the symptoms of essential 
contempt for other people [Button, 1969, p. 121]. 


Among the educators we find the only apologists 
for corporal punishment (Bagley, 1923; Riebe, 
1940; Stenhouse, 1967), but they tend to be quaint - 
as well as dated. Most educators offer direction on 
how to avoid corporal punishment: "Regardless of 
state law . . . never touch a student in anger. 
Never. This means shoving, shaking, pinching, — - 
jerking at clothing, stepping on toes, and so on 
[Gray, 1966, p. 26]." 

Exposé books describing in horrifying detail the 
happenings in junior high schools flooded the mar- 
ket in 1970 (Kozol, 1967; Levy, 1969; and many 
more). One of these books (Kozol, 1967) sparked 
the changing of the laws regarding children's rights 
in the state of Massachusetts; the other raised the 
specter of racism in describing the vicious methods 
of control, including karate chops, used in the class- 
room, and the counterculture of the children that 
this inspires and models. White teachers (in a 
black school) consciously treat with kid gloves all 


effects on the individual child: а 
* children afraid, we stop learning dead in its tracks 
[Holt, 1967]." Some speak to teachers: *We need 
more discipline, not less, but self discipline [Hymes, 
1949]." 

“Punishment escalates when not controlled—even 
by men fundamentally well intentioned [Tonning- 
sen, 1972].” 

Gentle coaxing of administrators to try nonpuni- 
tive techniques on “kids accustomed to restrictions, 
threats and punishments” (Ladd, 1972b) offers a 
helping hand into new ways to even the most hard- 
bitten. $ 

Some educators point stonily to the evil efforts 
of the raw exercise of primitive power on the un- 
defended and powerless. Studies indicate that 
vandalism is the youth’s attempt at retaliation for 
punishments and humiliations suffered in school 
(Kvaraceus, 1945), and strong demands are made 
for protective legislation for children. “Beating of 
children which is really an assault upon them 

should be abolished by law. Those who defy the 
law should be treated as any other law breaker 
[Adams et al., 1971, p. 172].” 

The father of American behaviorism opposed 
- whipping and beating for his own reasons. They 
- are not advised, he wrote, because they cannot be 
- regulated according to any scientific dosage. Punish- 

ment is either too mild to establish a conditioned 

negative response, or too severe, thus stirring up 
unnecessarily the whole visceral system of the child. 

“Tt is either too rare to meet scientific conditions 

or too frequent thus making for habituation and 

masochism [Watson, 1924, p. 184].” 

The next wave of behavior-oriented psychologists 
adopted both of these hands-off policies. “We are 
now discovering at an untold cost in human suf- 
fering . . . that in the long run punishment doesn’t 
` reduce the probability that an act will occur [Skin- 
ner, 1938].” And again, "It works to the dis- 
` advantage of both the punished and the punisher 
[Skinner, 1938].” That he has been misquoted 
has been documented earlier, but it should be 
reiterated that there were no buttons to trigger 
electric shocks nor any attachment that emitted 
noxious stimuli in the Skinner box. 
Most learning theorists, however, have used 
electric shock to motivate an animal as casually as 
most people flip a switch to start a motor. Their 


' attention has then been free to consider the permu- 


vas liversi Р 


seems to have been the chief result: 


I have not specifically considered the age factor in | 
cussing the effects of punishment. . . . The data are 
bit cloudy and in some cases seem to show that early pun. 
ishment builds up an immunity to punishment, while 
other cases the data seem to show that early punishmen 
sensitizes animals to future punishment. Obviously ther 
are factors at play that we do not understand [R. L. 
Solomon, personal communication, 1963]. 


red ЖУ. 


Somewhat more murky to those engaged in out-of- + 
laboratory behavior is the summing up: "I have 
argued that the emotional effects of punishment аге _ 
felt through the Pavlovian conditioning of reaction - 
and that the instrumental effects of punishment are — 
noted through the reinforcement of instrumental ; 
acts through punishment termination [R. L. Solo- 
mon, personal communication, 1963].” 

The interrelationship between corporal punish- - 
ment of humans and ethical standards is of course | 
the moot point: : 


tween psychological efficiency and ethics seems evident. | 
Clearly an ineffücient use of punishment, one that has to 

be repeated over and over again, approaches depravity. —— 
The same punishment used once with excellent effects ‘could 

be called wise kindness if the behavior that was discouraged 
by the punishment was of the type that could be harmful - 
to the individual. We are in no position to make these 
ethical judgments because our psychological knowledge is 
so poor; however, someday our psychological knowledge 
will not be poor, and then ethical judgments must Ђе 
made [R. L. Solomon, personal communication, 1963]. 


It is a complicated problem and the interrelationship be- 3 


Since 1963 when the above was written, our psy- — 
chological knowledge and our ethical judgments to. 
be based thereon remain firmly embedded in ignor- 
ance. In pleading for a continued suspension of 
ethical judgments until we have had more time to 
experiment with punishment (Johnston, 1972), the 
experimentalists of this persuasion must begin to 
recognize that time has run out. Ethical judg 
ments are being made. Furthermore, ethical judg 
ments are changing rapidly from a willingness t 
live with primitive punitiveness to a recognition 
that permitting one child to be battered is to sub- 
ject all of our children to the danger of victimiza- - 
tion. When as an adult the erstwhile battered - 
child shoots 18 people from a Texas tower, kills 14 
nurses in a Chicago residence, or slays a movie 
colony party in Hollywood, the blood is on the 
hands of those who would give aid and comfort t 
the punishing parents who shaped these lives with: 


* 
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and to bear only such children as they wish. 
Scarcity increases value. The winds of change are 
blowing toward greater valuing of fewer children. 
nder these conditions it behooves experimentalists 
confront ethical judgments now, and social, de- 
velopmental, and educational psychologists to sub- 
ject their ethical judgments to the rigor of careful 
assessment. 

Could we set aside our obsession with control? 
Could we, as the pediatricians have developed a 
symptomatology of the battered child, begin to 
develop a profile of the overpunished child? 

Work in progress indicates a near perfect correla- 
tion between the amount and severity of physical 
punishment endured by a child from 2 to 12 and 
the amount and severity of antisocial aggressiveness 
that he displays during adolescence (Button, 1973; 
- Welsh, 1974). But during the years that the 
beatings are a daily diet and before the child is 
‘strong enough to retaliate or defend himself, he is 
in school and we should be able to recognize and 
rescue him. Could hyperactivity be environmental 
rather than genetic? Could short attention span 
be a survival tactic developed by the child in a 
continuously punitive home? Are there glandular 
changes, such as an increase in adrenalin output 
that permanently changes the body chemistry in 
the young human under continual severe stress? 
Are there “soft signs” that point to overpunishment 
at least as clearly as signs point to neurological 
_ handicaps? What really is “minimal brain damage" 
. and can these symptoms be induced by early 
brutality? 

All of these have been advanced as possible 
correlates of severe and prolonged physical punish- 
ment. A first study of the "at risk" child sees 
- himas one whose apparent brightness does not show 
_ upas more than a dull IQ. He is danger oriented, 
tense and guarded, visually hyperalert, lies blandly 
in defense of his parents, and seems precociously 
"mature" (Martin, 1972). Is this the whole pic- 
ture? Here, again, control groups are needed, es- 
pecially because many grown males will claim de- 
fensively that they were punished as children, 
suffered no ill effects, and certainly did not become 
criminal. 

These unknowns, rather than schedules of rein- 

forcement or even rehabilitation techniques, must 
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and less violence prone than our own. 
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PETER F. MERENDA 


In anticipation of resolutions endorsed by the Vail 
Conference participants relative to psychological 
academic programs, in general, and the professional 
training of psychologists, in particular, and in 
recognition of the fact that there is considerable 
controversy within the psychological discipline it- 
self regarding graduate curriculum content, educa- 
tional objectives, and models of training, the study 
reported here was undertaken. Throughout its re- 
cent history, academic psychology has been con- 
fronted with great and continuing divergence of 
opinion with respect to the nature of graduate 
training programs, generally, and with specific refer- 
ence to the appropriate education and training 
model for graduate students in the applied areas of 
psychology, notably clinical psychology. Note the 
many national conferences held on this theme: the 
Boulder Conference, the Chicago Conference, and 
now the Vail Conference. 


Method 


INSTRUMENT 


A two-page questionnaire was developed to elicit, on a 
national scale, both factual information and some opinions 
from the chairs of departments of psychology. The ques- 
tionnaire was mailed out at the end of July 1973 to 60 
chairs of departments of psychology in universities in the 
United States offering doctoral-level programs in both basic 
. and applied psychology. The great majority of these de- 
partments are offering APA-approved doctoral programs in 
applied psychology, principally clinical psychology. By the 
end of August 1973, a total of 48 (80%) schools had 
responded. 


SAMPLE 


The chairs of psychology departments who responded were 
from 32 state universities and 9 private universities. The 
majority of these schools maintain rather large doctoral 
Programs in psychology. Of the 48 departments that re- 
sponded, 35 reported having more than 30 doctoral students 
matriculating at any one time; only 10 reported having be- 
tween 11 and 30 students; and only 3 schools reported 
having fewer than 10 students pursuing the doctorate at 
_ any one time. With regard to the number of doctoral de- 
grees conferred annually, the sample is comprised of 35 


dn Psychology T 


0 еї 


University of Rhode Island + 


departments reporting more than 10; 11 departments re- 
porting between 6 and 10; and only 2 departments report- —— 
ing fewer than 5. 


Results 


NATURE OF DOCTORAL DEGREE 9 


All departments responding to the questionnaire 
offered the PhD degree in psychology. Only two — 
schools reported offering an additional doctoral de- X 
gree through the department of psychology. They 
were the University of Illinois (PsyD) and - 
Teachers College, Columbia University (EdD). No - 
other doctoral degrees were reported. 


CORE COURSES 


Of the.48 departments in the sample, 30 reported 
requiring the successful completion of core courses 
of all doctoral students in psychology. The number . 
and nature of these courses and proseminars varied 
among the departments claiming to hold to this re- 
quirement. The distribution of the number of 
credit hours involved in the core course requirement 
is presented in Table 1. The median number of 
required credit hours was 17.50 (based on n = 28). ў 

The nature of these required courses is presented 
in Table 2. The courses in this table are listed in 
descending order of frequency of report. 

The data of Table 2 show clearly that the 30 
departments that maintained a core of required | 
courses for their doctoral students considered the 
following content areas in psychology to be most 
important: statistics (29) , social psychology (12), 
child/development psychology (13), learning (11), 
personality (10), and physiological psychology (8). 
These data also reveal the diversity in requirements. 


1A copy of the complete report, with supporting ma- _ 
terials, may be obtained from the author. 
- Requests for reprints should be sent to Peter F. Merenda, 
Department of Psychology, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881. 1 Ў 
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А total of 32 separate courses were given by the 30 
respondents. This level of diversity regarding the 
specific required core courses parallels the diversity 
eflected in Table 1, which reports the number of 
uch courses required by each of the 30 depart- 
. ments. The typical requirement is approximately 
6 courses, but the reported number of credits re- 
quired ranged from 6 (2 courses) to 45 (15 
` Courses). @ 

Тһе remaining 18 departments, which reported 
that they did not require doctoral students to take 
ny specific core courses, offered a variety of rea- 
sons to explain why such courses were not. de- 
manded. These reasons may be broadly classified 
| into the following categories: (а) Outside minor 
areas are substituted for core courses; (b) qualify- 
ing or special examinations are substituted; (c) the 
faculty simply could not agree as to what should 
constitute the core. 


CONDUCT OF COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


The 48 departments that responded to this survey 
reported the following categorical information re- 
-garding the committee that is responsible for the 
. conduct of the PhD comprehensive examinations: 
. student's program committee (19), departmental 
з „examining committee (19), special committees or 
other examining bodies (11). The 11 departments 
that reported examining procedures of the latter 
category submitted the following explanations of 
- how these examinations are conducted: 

`1. Each student must pass an advanced, in-depth ex- 
amination in his chosen area. This examination is graded 


by a committee of at least two faculty members. Ordinarily, 
a student must pass this test by the end of the second year. 
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3. Performance on core courses constitutes prelimina: 
Decisions are made at the end of the first year. Studeni 
also must prepare a publishable paper in a significant a; 

4. Ad hoc committee conducts examinations depending 
on the student's goals. E. 

5. Examinations are conducted by each area group, con 
sisting of at least three staff members. 

6. General comprehensives (departmental examining com. 
mittee) and preliminaries (student's own program com- _ 
mittee) are administered. 

7. First-year exams are the responsibility of a committee, 
one half of which is comprised of departmental examining 
committee and one half by student's program committee, 

Second-year exams are the responsibility of a student's _ 
program committee. As an alternative to taking a three- 
hour exam in major specialty, a three-hour exam in method- 
ology, a two-hour exam in specialty area of student's choice, 
and another two-hour exam in a second specialty area 
outside the major, the student may negotiate a contract 


TABLE 2 


Specific Core Courses Reported 


Course title or area | 


Ftequency 

Statistics (two courses) 17 
Social 13 
Child/developmental 13 
Learning (one course) 12 
Statistics (one course) 12 
Personality 10 
Physiology 

Perception 

Psychopathology 

Sensory processes 

Motivation 


History and systems 

Research methodology (one course) 

Learning (two courses) 

Advanced experimental 

Cognition 

Research issues/problems 

Issues and ethics 

Measurement application 

Comparative 

Psychometrics 

Research methodology (two courses) 

Contemporary problems 

Biological foundations of behavior 

Conceptual foundations 

Instrumentation in psychology 

Advanced general (two courses) 

Human experimental psychology 

Psychobiology 

Applied behavioral sciences 

Behavior assessment seminar for 
clinicians and internship 

Differential psychology 

Proseminar in general psychology 

Laboratory courses (two) 

Research practicum 
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8. A divisional examination is at UE I 

9. Written examinations are given, to which entire 
faculty contributes in writing questions, grading, and over- 
all evaluation. 

10. Graduate Record Examinations are given by the 
college. 

11. The department examines the candidate in history 
and systems and in a second elective area of psychology. 
The program committee examines the student in his major 
area. The oral comprehensive examination involves de- 
partmental (on occasion) and nondepartmental representa- 
tives. 


These data were further analyzed from another . 


standpoint, taking into account whether core 
courses were required. This two-dimensional break- 
down is presented in Table 3. The figures in pa- 
rentheses are the proportions of the row totals 
represented by each of the cell frequencies. They 
serve as a better description of the situation, as re- 
ported by the 48 respondents, than do the cell fre- 
quencies themselves. Departments requiring core 
courses for all of their doctoral students reported 
that these same students take comprehensive ex- 
aminations given by their own program committees 
or by other arrangements in greater proportion than 
those students who are not required to enroll in 
(and pass) required core courses. On the other 
hand, these latter students are examined by de- 
partmental examining committees or special ex- 
amining committees in greater proportion than the 
former. 


SCOPE OF COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Of the 48 departments that responded to the ques- 
tionnaire, 26 claimed that the comprehensive ex- 
aminations administered to their doctoral candi- 


TABLE 3 


Conduct of Comprehensive Examinations by 
Core Course Requirements 


Depart- 
Student's 


mental Special 
examina- | program | oP ittee| Other 
tion | committee Total 


i 
Core courses committee 


n|9: |n| mj 2 |" | % 


Required | 9| (30)| 13| 44)| 1.| 9| 7 | G9 | GO 
Not 

required | 9| (50| 6| 3) 3 |а) 0 | (0| G8) 
Total 18 19 4 7 49 


Note. Figures in раене z the proportions of the row totals 
represented by each of the requencies. 

* One department reported examinations by both department and 
program committees. = 


nother 10 departmen: orte 
hensive examinations are, in part, broad a 
tegrative and, in part, narrow and specific. | On 
4 claimed that their comprehensive examinations 
were narrow and specific. The remaining 8 depar z 
ments reported that the comprehensive examina- 
tions varied, essentially depending on the area 
involved. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 


From the data obtained in this survey (see "Table 
4) it becomes immediately obvious that at the - 
present time, the PhD degree is, for practical pur- 
poses, the only doctoral degree that is being ~ 
awarded in psychology, in both the basic and 
applied areas. Taking into consideration the fact 
that the Vail Conference endorsed the doctor of 
psychology degree as the appropriate degree for the 
professional training of psychologists at the doctor: 
level (Korman, 1974), it becomes more obvious 
that the conference is asking all but one universit, 
(University of Illinois) to deliberate the changes. 

Another resolution passed by the conferees 
Vail is that the nature of core academic and pr 
fessional training requirements be broadened. It 
was further recommended that “nonfunctional” re- 
quirements be modifed or deleted. With the ex 
ception of statistics and to a lesser extent with t 
exception of social, developmental, learning, ре 
sonality, and physiological psychology, there appei 
to be substantial discrepancies as to what sho 
constitute a “core” among those departments thi 
require a set of core courses of their doctoral 
candidates. The determination of how to modify 
and broaden—or whether or not to modify or 
broaden—the “core” is anticipated to be most co 
plex and difficult. 

Considering the varied reasons given by the 
minority departments as to why they have elimi- 
nated the core requirements, confusion must also. 
be anticipated in establishing graduate program re- — 
quirements so that “these requirements . . . [con- . 
tribute to] the assurance that students acquire — 
competence in the performance of professional ac- 
tivities [Korman, 1973, B-1-1]." i 25 

The Vail Conference evidently did not address 
itself directly to the issue of the nature and scope. 
of comprehensive examinations required of doctoral | 
students. Perhaps this was due to the fact tt 
requirements are university-wide and are estal 
lished and monitored by the graduate faculty at. 
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survey questionnaire, 
` tenable: ( 
broad and integrative in scope; (b) 
- tions are administered primarily by either depart- 
mental examining committees or the student's own 
program committee. In departments not requiring 
. specific core courses of the students, the data show 
a greater tendency to examine students through a 
` departmental examining committee rather than 
through the student's own program committee. In 
` those departments requiring core courses, however, 
arrangements other than examination by either 
committee are possible, except for students in de- 
partments that do not require core courses. 
In summary, the results of this survey reveal that 
` at the moment doctoral training in psychology 
leads, for all practical purposes, to the PhD de- 


stitute requirements, for example, demonstration | 


ACH 


students are, i 


mental examining committee or the bum ow! 
program committee. Finally, for those depa 


all doctoral students, there are, nevertheless, sul 


competencies - and knowledge in content areas 


of a minor academic area. 
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BARTELL W. CARDON 


Ine of the specialties within psychology that has 
j been receiving increasing attention is school psy- 
= chology. Within the American Psychological Asso- 
iation, the Division of School Psychology (Divi- 
ion 16) has steadily gained in membership, 
activity, and influence. At the time this article was 
‘written (summer 1973), Division 16 was fifth in 
` total membership among the divisions and second 
only to Division 12 (Clinical) in number of repre- 
_ Sentatives in Council. - 
. Despite its size and visibility, there seems to be 
elatively little awareness among members of APA 
is to the composition and characteristics of the 
ivision. Indeed, it would appear that many mem- 


bers of the Division harbor misperceptions. 


a 
E 
Size and Geographical Distribution 

"Ad НЫ 

of June 1973, the Division of School Psychology 
2,485 members (127 Fellows, 1,346 Members, 
2012 Associates). Table 1 provides a geographical 


breakdown of Division members by zip code area. 


E The distribution of Division membership by degree 
is found in Table 2. Approximately 49% of its 
membership have earned the doctorate and 5196 
hold the master's or bachelor's degree. Of those 


mately 150 
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holding the doctorate (1,213), 70% have PhDs. 
Although complete information is not available, it 
can be said with confidence that the large majority 


of members holding the master’s degree (1,260) - 


either received the degree after completion of two 
or more years of graduate study or have completed 
at least one year of study beyond the master's or 
both. Likewise, it can be stated witb confidence 
that the majority of members holding the bachelor's 
degree (12) have completed one or more years of 
advanced study. 

The dramatic increase of members earning the 
doctorate during the 1961-1970 period (Table 3) 
very likely represents the cumulative effects of the 
creation of formal school psychology programs 
during and slightly preceding the 1961—1970 period. 
More than 75% of all currently existing programs 
originated after 1955 (Cardon & French, 1968- 
1969). The first doctoral graduates of those pro- 
grams would have received degrees in 1958-1960, 
with the number increasing thereafter. 

Approximately half as many students in school 
psychology are prepared at the doctoral level as at 
the master's and intermediate levels (Cardon & 
French, 1968-1969). Of Division members obtain- 
ing their highest degree since 1961, more hold the 
doctorate than do not. It may be inferred that the 
Division is more attractive to school psychologists 
who hold the doctorate than it is to those who 
do not. 


Primary Employment 


For purposes of this study, employment is defined 
in terms of university versus nonuniversity settings. 
Approximately 75% of members of the Division 
are employed principally by an employer in a non- 
university setting (Table 1). They work in public 
and private schools and clinics, for test publishers, 
and so forth. 


- Division 16 Membership by Geographical 
_ and Type of Employment: 1973 


Nonuniversity University Total 

Zip code 

area* 
N % N % N % 

00 20 11 16 22 36 1.4 
0 274 | 14.9 56 8.9 332 | 13:3 
1 459 | 248 | 146 | 23.1 605 | 24.3 
2 139 74 49 77 187 7.5 
3 85 4.6 54 8.5 139 5.6 
4 201 10.8 83 13.1 284 |114 
5 138 7.4 41 6.5 179 7.2 
6 169 9.1 54 8.5 223 9.0 
7 74 4.0 40 6.3 114 4.6 
8 66 3.6 28 44 94 3.8 
9 227 12.2 65 | 103 292 | 11.7 

Total 1,853 632 2,485 


* 00 = foreign; 
0 = Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Je! Vermont, Rhode Island; 1 
, Pennsylvania, Delaware; 
2 . North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Washington, D.C. ; 
3 = Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee; 
4 = Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio; 
5 = Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
6 
7 


Wisconsin; 
= Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska; 
= Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; 
8 = Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming; 
9 = Alaska, California, Hawaii, Washington, Oregon. 


The distribution picture is interesting. Those 
areas with the fewest members have lower prac- 
titioner (nonuniversity)-academic (university) ra- 
tios than do areas with more affiliated school psy- 
chologists. That is, proportionally more members 
living in areas with few affiliated school psycholo- 
gists are associated with universities than in areas 
with many affiliated school psychologists. The 
highest proportions (approximately 35:65) of uni- 
versity school psychologists are found in Areas 3, 
7, and 8 (see Table 1). These areas represent à 
band extending across from Florida, west to Ari- 
zona, and north through the Rocky Mountain 
region. The lowest proportions (approximately 
20:80) are found in the northeastern and far west- 

` ern states. 


Sex 


The current interest in and concern for the pro- 
fessional status of women recommends an in-depth 
evaluation of sex status within the Division of 
School Psychology, as reflected in membership. 
Some data reflecting sex have already been pre- 
sented. 


"Males Females Total 
Degree 
N % N % N 76 

PhD 607 | 39.6 | 239 | 25.0 846 340. 7 
EdD . 283 | 18.5 84 8.8 367 | 14.8 
Master's 633 | 41.3 | 627 | 65.7 | 1,260 | 50.7 
Bachelor's 8 29 4 4 12 iL. 

Total 1,531 954 2,485 


There are 954 women (38.14% of the member- 
ship) in the Division (see Table 2), 323 (33.18%) 
of whom hold the doctorate. Slightly over 61% 
(1,531) of the membership is male, with 58.1% 
holding the doctorate. Although half (49.6%) of 
the Division members not holding the doctorate 
are female, only one in four (26.6%) of the doc- . 
toral members is female. 

A look at Table 3 is informative, Female mem- 
bers with the doctorate are consistently outnum: 
bered by female members not holding the doctorate 
when compared across years of last degree. Males 
with the doctorate outnumber those without at all. 
years of degree except the 1941-1950 period. The 
influence of World War II may be seen in these 
data. | А ТА: 
Of the males, 68.2% (1,046) are employed in 
nonuniversity settings. They represent 56.4% of 
the total nonuniversity school psychologists within. 
the Division. Of the females, 84.6% (807) аге | 


employed in nonuniversity settings. 


TABLE 3 p } 
Division 16 Membership by Sex and Degree: 1973 


== 


Male Female | 
Mn Doc- |Nondoc- Dé Nondoc- | Total 
date | torate | Total | torate | torate | 
я 3 
1971 28 15 43^ 91-1670 Qa, 


1961-1970] 543 | 346 | 889 | 187 252 | 439 
1951-1960| 244 | 199 | 43 | 72 | 162 234 
1941-1950] 42 | 61 | 108 | 33 | 135 168 
1931-1940] 22 и 33| 13 65 | 78 


1921-1930] 9 9 18 1 16 | 24 
1911-1920| 2 0 2 1 1 2 
1901-1910} 0 9 0| 0 0 б 


Total | 890 | 641 [1,531 | 323 | 631 95 


)btainii degrees in 1971 were generally not yet. eligible 
for D plica membership at the time of this study. 
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е 23.4%) of 
1 women. female-male ratio of uni- 
ersity school psychologists varies greatly across 
e nation, Women are best represented in Area 0 
28.6% versus 71.4%), Area 7 (27.5% versus 


Of the female members, 47.8% (456) are Asso- 
es, 48.1% (459) are Members, and 4.1% (39) 
are Fellows. Of the male members, 36.3% (556) 
е Associates, 57.9% (887) are Members, and 
‘5.7% (88) are Fellows. Although a larger pro- 
portion of the total male membership holds the 
= status of Fellow than the females, it is noteworthy 


into a computerized data file." 
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Erratum 


6; Tn the Report of the Executive Officer: 1973, in the June issue, there are two 

» . errors. On page 368, the second sentence of the paragraph headed Publications 
„Should read: “In 1973 the journals contained 15,000 text pages, each of which had 
76% been carefully redacted for accuracy and format by one of the Association's 14 
Journal technical editors.” The other 3 technical editors are employed on other 
kr publications of the Association, not the journals. On page 374, the second sentence 
e а of the paragraph headed Manpower Resources should read; *In 1973 the 46,000 
questionnaire records received from the 1972 Survey were processed and converted 


It would be difficult to judge if there is a 
ence by sex in level of Division activity. One | 
not overlook, however, an interesting fact 
though women represent less than 4096 of D. 
membership, they presently hold more than 
the seats on the Executive Committee. 
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American Psychological Association 


. for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1973 


It has not been the practice in the past to publish 
to the membership the audited financial statements 
for a given year immediately after their availabil- 
ity. Rather, the financial reports have been in- 
corporated into the Treasurer’s annual report. The 
cycle of events being what it is, the Treasurer 
makes his report at the annual business meeting of 
the Council of Representatives. By the time the 
Treasurer’s report is then published to the mem- 
bership, many months have elapsed. 

Accordingly, and with the Treasurer’s consent and 
approval, we are publishing the audited financial 
statements for 1973 independent of the Treasurer’s 
annual report and will plan to follow this practice 
annually hereafter. The chief advantage is that 
the information will be made available to members 
of the Association as soon as possible. These re- 


Board of Directors 


ports will normally be published without interpre- 
tive comments. Such interpretation will be reserved 
for the Treasurer’s annual report when a critical 
analysis is made of past experience, current opera- 
tions, and future prospects. 

Having said the above, it nevertheless seems ap- 
propriate at least to invite members’ attention to 
the fact that APA sustained a deficit of $72,940 in 
1973 which followed a $120,338 deficit in 1972. 
These figures can be seen in the accompanying 
“Statement of Operations and Net Worth.” Not 
seen is the fact that these deficits in 1972 and 1973 
followed a $21,987 deficit in 1971—making three 


-consecutive years of deficits. Clearly, deficits can- 


not be allowed to continue, and the matter of 
stabilizing APA finances is receiving the close at- 
tention of the governance structure, 


American Psychological Association, Inc. 


Washington, D. C. 


We have examined the financial statements of the American 


Psychological Association, I 
December 31, 1973 and 1972. 


nc., for the years ended 
Our examinations were made in 


accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting re- 
cords and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and state- 


ments of operations and 
position present fairly: 


American Psychological Associ ation, 
and the results of its operations and 
al position for the years then ended, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 


31, 1973 and 1972, 
changes in financi 


applied on a consistent basis. 


Washington, D. C. 
April 8, 1974 


net worth and changes in financial 
the financial position of the 


Inc., at December 


Comat a Genel” 
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$ ` Current assets 
Cash (1973—$48,708; 1972—$142,427) and Short-term 
Yen investments: 
х ` Unrestricted | 
Шул Restricted for: 
; ый ` Unexpended grant advances 
ау ) Special purpose funds 


{А Marketable securities—at cost (market value 1973— 
E s $721,742; 1972—$631,585) 

EM i ‘Accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful 

ї accounts of $10,000 

Prepaid expenses, deposits, and other 


"OT тош current assets 
: ` Noles receivable- 
From | officer—Note B 
1 From a division of American Psychological Association 


* Property and equipment, on the basis of cost—Note C 
_ National Headquarters building 


. Furniture, fixtures, and equipment 
Less allowances for depreciation 


Current portion of mortgage note payable—Note C 
Total current liabilities 


Morigage note  40yalle—Noncurrent portion—Note C 
Unearned dues and subscriptions 


. Total liabilities 
Na worth 000 
ommilmenis —Note E. 


$1,945,353 


83,085 
13,415 


2,041,853 
698,373 


347,823 
72,992 


3,161,041 
94,704 
2,763 
97,467 
1,104,142 
3,202,896 
314,440 
(1,158,567) 
3,462,911 


$6,721,419 


$ 401,580 
‚ 195,329 
83,085 
13,415 
105,950 


799,359 


2,087,163 
2,791,165 


5,677,687 
1,043,732 


نک 


$6,721,419 


$2,113,748 


91,498 
13,163 


2,218,409 
537,341 


344,579 
148,279 


3,248,608 
95,973 
3,263 
99,236 
1,104,142 
3,150,648 
281,955 
(1,033,903) 
3,502,842 


$6,850,686 


$ 395299 
197,841 
91,498 
13,163 
80,798 
178,599 


2,172,498 
2,782,917 


5,734,014 


1,116,672 


$6,850,686 


4 BERG. of Operations.and et Wor the 


` American Psychological Association, Inc. 


gags pou 
1973 1972 1973 1972 ^ 
Revenue: Source of funds A 
Member. dues and fees $1,098,335 | $1,033,794 Excess of expenses over | у: 
Journal subscriptions 2,750,551 | 2,131,036 revenue $ (72,940)| $ (120,338) 
Grants and contracts 314,791 717,743 Provision for depreciation 126,181 120,240 
Advertising 254,907 200,816 Moor 
Other journal revenue 216,623 223,304 Total from operations 53,241 (98). .— 
Sales of other publications Increase in current accounts 
and services 835,815 415,257 payable and accrued 
Building revenue, non-APA expenses 6,281 = 67,912 
tenants 286,637 299,552 Increase in amounts collected f 
Registration fees 126,587 64,975 for divisions Ce 17,754 ' 
Exhibit space rental 58,650 33,718 Increase in advances on grants ois 
Accreditation fees 90,025 69,300 and special purpose funds — 60,785 _ 
Investment income 106,816 89,441 Increase in unearned dues and ү j 
Other revenue 135,253 108,955 subscriptions 8,248 492,154 
Slr Decrease in prepaid expenses, / 
Total revenue 6,274,990 | 5,387,891 deposits, and other 75,287 
; Decrease in notes receivable 1,769 
Expenses: У 
Employee salaries and benefits | 2,415,982 2,068,591 144,826 
Printing and mailing of Application of funds х 
publications 1,646,075 | 1,454,925 Increase in marketable í 
Editors’ stipends and office securities ^ 161,032 
expense 233,536 216,044 Increase in accounts receivable 3,244 
Professional, consulting, and Increase in prepaid expenses, 
contractual services 356,549 334,125 deposits, and other wad 
Travel, other than boards and Increase in notes receivable = 
committees 96,882 142,998 Additions to National 
Boards and committees 216,048 192,779 Headquarters building 52,248 
Convention and placement Additions to furniture, fixtures, 
local site expense 69,760 43,246 - and equipment, net of 
Supplies and other office disposals (1973—$1,882; · à б 
expense 535,635 340,307 1972—$1,181) 34,002 11,766 
Building expense 561,391 552,779 Reduction in mortgage note 1 
Other expenses 216,072 162,435 payable 60,183 76,503. 
—— | —— Decrease in amounts collected N 
Total expenses 6,347,930 | 5,508,229 for divisions 2,512 => 
— | س‎ Decrease in advances on grants | 
Excess of expenses over ib and special purpose funds 8,161 pen 
revenue (72,940) | — (120,338 XD 
Net worth at beginning of year 1,116,672 1,237,010 321,382 528,206 
Net worth at end of year $1,043,732 | $1,116,672 Increase (decrease) in cash 
Enc mA TEES and short-term Ў 
Note. See notes to financial statements, REC E (76559) | 110301 
rt-term investmen! 1 е 
pn of year _ | 2,218,409 | 2,108,108 - 
and short-term investment 
Cah ani of year $2,041,853 | $2,218,409 
(See notes to financial statements on page 638.) Ms а 
Note. See notes to financial statements. 
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mem POLICIES 


The Association is a tax-exempt organization dedicated 
the advancement of psychology as a science and as 
means of promoting social welfare. 


records of the Association are maintained on the 
rual basis of accounting. Consequently revenue is 
recorded when earned and expenses as incurred. 


grants 

ть Association receives grant funding from federal 
= agencies and private foundations, with amounts received 
stricted for use in fulfilling the terms of the grants. 
enue is recognized only to the extent of Association 
mditures under the grants. Overexpenditures are 
` borne by the Association and unexpended funds are 

urned to the grantors. 


Property and Equipment 
"The National Headquarters building and furniture and 
"fixtures are carried on the balance sheet at cost and 


à e being depreciated on a straight-line basis over the 
eful | de: of the assets as follows: 


MAS Headquarters building, 
initia] cost 40 years 
Building additions 10 years 
| Furniture, fixtures, and equipment 10 years 
_ Divisions 


- The Association has 33 autonomous divisions of special 
psychological interest which members may elect to 
3 join. As a service to the divisions, the Association 
will, upon request, act as collection agent for assess- 
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м. 
Note B—NOTE RECEIVABLE FROM OFFICER 


The note receivable from officer bears interest at 
63%, is secured by a deed of trust, and is payable 
in equal monthly installments, including interest, 
through 1999, The note is callable at the Association's 
option upon 90 days' written notice. The Association 
has given notice to call the note due and payable as of 
April 18, 1974. 


Note C—MORTGAGE NOTE PAYABLE 


The mortgage note is payable to a bank, bears interest 
at 52%, and is secured by the land and building 
occupied by the Association, Quarterly installments, 
including interest, are $50,770 payable through 1990. 


Note D—RETIREMENT PLAN 


The Association has a pension plan through which it 
makes contributions on behalf of eligible employees 
for the purchase of annuities. Contributions under the 
plan were approximately $86,000 in 1973 and $76,000 ! 
in 1972. 


Note E—COMMITMENTS 


During the year the Association entered into a 5-year 
lease for data processing equipment for the period 
January 1, 1974, to December 31, 1978. Minimum 
annual lease commitments are approximately $102,000 
for the years 1974 through 1978. The lease is can- 
celable during the term of the lease upon 90 days' notice 
with retroactive price adjustments. 

Rental expenses incurred during 1973 and 1972 were 
as follows: 


1973 1972 
Data processing equipment $74,729 — $35287 
Office equipment 16,979 11,506 
Other 5,963 2,074 
$97,671 — $48,867 


A Real Dilemma 


Regarding. Nolan's (March 1974) 
article, I agree that ought does not 
follow effortlessly from is, and that 
Skinner may have his head in the 
sand by encouraging scientifically 
minded psychologists, all nice fel- 
lows, to set up a perfect culture. But 
are we not also being proverbial 
ostriches if we reject science when 
questions of value arise? There is 
a real dilemma here. If values are 
not bestowed by supernatural forces, 
they must develop from within the 
natural system in biological and, par- 
ticularly, cultural evolution (eg., 
Campbell, 1972). The latter includes 
complex, social signaling processes 
known as rational discussion, for ex- 
ample, scientific interchange. There 
is no assurance that any of the paths 
we follow, such as those blazed with 
the help of science, will be healthy 
for us in the long run, yet we find 
ourselves pursuing science. On what 
basis do we decide to stop when 
questions of value arise? 
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Ковевт B. GLASSMAN 
Lake Forest College 


What Is Psychology About? 


D. O. Hebb's (February 1974) arti- 
ce was unfortunately another ex- 
ample of dichotomous thinking that 
continues to fragment people into 
fictional parts under the guise of de- 
fining “psychology.” In his attempt 
to espouse “scientific” fictions over 


a variety of other “nonscientific” 
fictions, Hebb made several unsci- 
entific conclusions: 


Science is the servant of humanism, not 


part of it. 
both [p. 74]. 


Combining the two ruins 


Mind then is the capacity for thought, 
and thought is the integrative activity 
of the brain . . . [p. 75]. 


Free will thus has a physiological basis, 
in the relative autonomy of the activity 
of the cerebrum [p. 75]. 


No scientific evidence was given for 
these conclusions in the article or in 
the Sperry (1968) article that he 
touted so highly. 

Now I do not wish to argue for 
any of the so-called. nonscientific 
approaches that Hebb used as straw 
men to demolish; nor do I wish to 
argue against Hebb's scientific posi- 
tion. My concern, however, is with 
this kind of either-or thinking—the 
*T'm right, they're wrong" attitude in 
psychology. I am very much in- 
volved in this issue of "what psy- 
chology is about" both as a teacher 
in the newly opened Psychological 
Studies Institute in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, and as a practicing psycho- 
therapist. An alternative to the “I’m 
right, they're wrong" attitude has 
been presented in my book, The 
Nightmare of Success. Psychologists 
are just as prone to get trapped in 
the "success syndrome" as are the 
business executives and professionals 
described in the book. 

Being very "right" in one's posi- 
tion can effectively prevent one from 
being “wrong,” in other words, differ- 
ent from what has been successful. 
Hebb mentioned both Claude Ber- 


nard’s dictum that “those who have 


an excessive faith in their own ideas 
are not well fitted to make dis- 
coveries,” as well as Barber's (1961) 
article, “Resistance Bx Scientists to 
Scientific Discovery. But Hebb 
apparently forgot their admonitions 


in his "right" answer to "what psy- ' 
chology is about." 

Both Hebb's comment about “sure 
Ише, (not “rightness”) being found 
“in the truly creative act,” and C. 
Rogers’ comment about “serendipity 
in the act of making discoveries, re- 
ported in Rogers’ article (February 
1974), could serve as an introductio; 
to the approach that I presented in — 
my book as an alternative to being | 
right. In fact, I call the process | љу Я 
which highly successful and right 
dividuals become real and hi 
again “serendipity psychotherapy.” 
Like Hebb, I heartily recommend i it T 


to those who wish to form opinions | 
on this issue, and even to those who 
do not. 
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tory of УЛЫ) Revisited: Or, ‘Up 3 
with Our Foremothers" (Bernstein- | 
[fem] & Russo[fem], тера 

1974), which decried the inability of. 

readers to determine whether a x E 
erence is authored by a male or a 
female, I read in the same issue of A 
the American Psychologist “What . 
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gist жаз female because the Russian 
uage distinguishes between male 


e end of Caci name, a suffix to 

3 ate sex. The suffixes that im- 
mediately come to mind are -ma, 
D for male, and -fe, for female. But 
3 perhaps my male chauvinism is show- 
g, for the female suffix is quite sim- 

to the Viddish expletive for 
Alternatively, we could use 


REFERENCES 
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bb, D. O. What psychology is about. 
pene Psychologist, 1974, 29, 71- 


Comment on Rogers 


was surprised to hear Carl Rogers 
(February 1974) say that I have 
“cheated the profession” by refusing 
“to permit the nine-hour confronta- 
tion we held at the University of 
Minnesota to be released." As I те- 


I have no objection 
ts ever. to the tapes being made 


made by a member of the audience 
which is much clearer and might be 
better candidate for release. 


640+ 


аи а transcription circulated with- 
out editing, particularly considering 
the bad recording. That was cer- 
tainly never part of our original 
agreement. 
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Rogers, C. R. In retrospect: Forty-six 
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B. F. SKINNER 
Harvard University 


Some Ambiguities in the Escape 
from the Ambiguous 


This note is a comment on Sheehan's 
(November 1973) article. This com- 
ment is divided into two parts: The 
first part is based on what would 
ostensibly appear to be a reasonable 
interpretation of Sheehan's account ; 
the second part is based on a con- 
sideration of the experimental tech- 
niques employed by both Barber 
(1969) and Sheehan. Predominantly, 
our concern is with Sheehan's cri- 
tique of what he called the opera- 
tional paradigm or model. His cri- 
tique was essentially an analysis of 
Barber's (1969) experimental pro- 
cedure. Sheehan maintained that 
Barber's model contains an artifact; 
we maintain that the term artifact 
was used too loosely by Sheehan. 
Artifact refers to a specific kind of 
error, and, although it was evident 
that Sheehan had legitimately found 
a fault in Barber, this fault is of a 
different nature. 

First, artifact arises typically in 
the following situation: An experi- 
ment is conducted in which there is 
an experimental group and a control 
group. These groups by definition 
differ only with respect to the pres- 
ence of the experimental factor in 
the experimental group. All other 
factors in the two groups are sup- 
posed to be the same. If experi- 
mentation demonstrates a difference 
on the dependent variable between 
the two groups, the difference is 
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358) -the experimental facto 
wittingly introduced some 

or unspecified independent 

such that the difference in the 
pendent variable can be shown to 
produced by this ignored factor, 

say that the original result was а 
factitious. Thus, experimenter | bi 

or demand characteristics, or the 
Hawthorne effect are elements 
tentionally introduced into 

mental stituations and have s bse- 
quently been shown responsible for _ ! 
differences in dependent variables, _ 

Heuristically, one might view 
ber's recent studies (for a summai 
see Barber, 1969) as purporting to 
expose an artifact. Barber poi $ 
out that results that appeared to | 
due to hypnotic trance were arti- 
factitious. Among the factors. 
requisite to the production of 
trance, one finds something Ч 
task motivation. In numerous 
periments, Barber presumed to show. 
that when task motivation was added _ 
to the control condition, the superi- 
ority of the hypnotized subjects d 
appeared. 

Orne's real-simulating model dis- 
cussed by Sheehan (1973) is a typical 
example of a situation in which arti- 
fact arises. Although both Sheehan 
and Orne referred to the simulators d 
as “quasi-controls,” this seems an 
unnecessary qualification once it is 
made clear that the quasi-control is 
really the experimental group. Whai 
makes the situation look different 
that Orne wanted to show a fakir 
instruction to be an inhibiting factor 
so that the Rexperimentab. simulators 
would do “worse.” The simulators _ 
were treated in every way like the { 
hypnosis subjects except for the ad- 
ditional instruction to fake. 


the experimental factor. Fur 
more, the artifact, the so-called simi 
lation effect (Sheehan, 1973, p- 984), ў 
was. found to be an element. un- 


tion to fake, again fulfilling 
desideratum for normal artifact 
ations. 


against Barber, 4 
` the typical kind. 
` may be visualized as the control con- 


The 


JWeNer, 
Task motivatii 


dition, and standard hypnotic induc- 
tion as the experimental condition 
(containing both task motivational 
and hypnosis variables). Seen in this 
fashion, Sheehan was not trying to 
show that the experimental factor 
contained some other unwittingly in- 
troduced variable; rather, he at- 
tempted to show that the control 
condition possessed something that 
the experimental situation lacked, 
namely, more social pressure or con- 
straint. In order to grasp the im- 
portance of the distinction between 
the Sheehan-type artifact and the 
usual artifact, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the fundamental purpose of 
the control group. When doing an 
experiment, why have a control 
group? Why not have just an ex- 
perimental condition? The answer 
is that the purpose of the experiment 
is to determine whether a hypothe- 
sized relationship exists between one 
factor and another. It is not always 
possible, and frequently not even 
meaningful, to isolate this factor. 
Other factors may also be present, 
yet by the introduction of a control 
group the experimenter seeks to de- 
crease the likelihood that these 
factors are influential in producing 
the result. Whatever factors are 
common to both experimental and 
control groups are thought to be 
eliminable in accounting for the dif- 
ferences obtained between these 
groups, Sheehan contended that the 
control group does not necessarily 
serve this function because the con- 
trol factors may play different roles 
when the experimental factor is ab- 
sent than they do when it is present. 

Sheehan’s position struck at the 
very heart of the use of control 
groups. Specifically in the case of 
Barber, the objection was that task 
motivation introduces, or at least in- 
creases, a variable of constraint when 
presented without the rest of the 
induction. If this objection is valid 
in the Barber case, then it is a po- 
tential objection to all studies involv- 
ing experimental and control groups. 


the numerous dies" 
control groups. Sheehan’s objection 
was tantamount to saying that a 
given factor may have a particular 
effect in one context and a different 
effect in another context. In other 
words, an experimental factor may 
interact with a factor in the control 
condition, and such. a possibility is 
certainly real. 

The fact that such interactions are 
possible does not mean that every 


` experiment employing a control group 


contains a Sheehan-type artifact. On 
the other hand, because so many of 
the variables in experiments are un- 
specified—situational, instructional, 
subject—the possibility of such an 
artifact in a control group. looms 
large. Of course, the burden of un- 
covering such interactions lies with 
the one who proposes such an inter- 
action, and the question arises of how 
such an interaction can be demon- 
strated. 

To understand how an interaction 
may be demonstrated empirically, it 
is necessary to discover what factors 
are presumed to be interacting. In 
the general analysis of the control 
group that we are proposing, a Shee- 
han-type artifact assumes that an ex- 
perimental factor is interacting with 
some factor in the control situation. 
But as we have already indicated, 
task motivation, because it is repre- 
sented as lacking something that 
standard induction does not, is in 
reality the control group for the ex- 
perimental condition (ie., standard 
hypnotic induction). Sheehan did 
not seem to recognize this as the true 
empirical problem that he posed, but 
it seems clear that the politics behind 
his efforts were to save the non-task- 
motivating part of the induction from 
Barber's experimental onslaught. 

Accordingly, the proper experiment 
seems to be one that will show an 
interaction between the - non-task- 
motivating parts of the induction and 


the task-motivating portion. Such an. 


experiment would include four con- 
ditions: (a) the usual “control” (ie. 
no special instructions, just the sug- 
gestibility tasks), (b) task motiva- 


drowsiness, 

tions of both. [ 
dard hypnotic induction." Т 
familiar factorial design, and the re. 
sults of an analysis of varianci 
should make clear whether a Sheehan- _ 
type artifact is present. 

The actual experiment that Shee 
han performed (Sheehan & Dolb 3 if 
1974) was quite different from the  — 
one outlined above. Why is this? D 
The answer within the framework 
presented here is that Sheehan 
skipped a step. What do exper 
menters do when they discover 
interaction? They attempt to explain 
it, to postulate a mechanism that 
would account for it, This is what | 
Sheehan did, He assumed that the 
interaction existed and endeavored to у 
explain it.as acting through the vari. 
able of “social constraint.” The 
teraction occurred because the noi 
motivating parts of the induction 
inhibited the constraint created by 
the task-motivating instructions 
the control condition, This was what 
Sheehan sought to show. 

Second, the analysis to this point 
is logically coherent and makes im- | 
portant and valid methodologic: 
points, It is based on the assum] 
tion, however, that in the Barber pr 
cedure there is some one thing, called 
task motivation, present in both th 
experimental (standard hypnoti 
and the control (task-motivating) 
conditions. As Barber (1969, p. Ti 
observed, standard induction con- 
sists of (a) hypnotic variables (the 
subjects being told that they are to 
be hypnotized and then given suggl 
tions to relax, become drowsy, an 
go to sleep) and (b) task motiva 
tional variables (cooperate-try state 
ments and statements that it is easy 
to respond to suggestions and to ex- — 
perience the suggested effects). One | 
might have conceived of the experi- ў x 
mental situation as. consisting of — 
actual pieces of magnetic tape pre- - 
sented to each set of subjects. The. 
piece of tape that contained the task- 
motivating instructions (b, above) - 
would be played to both groups; an- 
other piece that contained the rest of 
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ctions given to the task motiva- 
subjects and to the standard 
tion subjects. 


The obvious differences in what is 
eant by task motivation in the two 
conditions violates a rule of methodo- 
ical procedure and therefore makes 
impossible to apply the analysis 
cussed in the first part of this 
mment. The rule is that except 

r the experimental factor, the con- 

_ trol and experimental. groups should 
- be treated in as like a manner as pos- 
sible. This was not done, and there 
s to be no reason „for this 


followed those of Barber (1969) ver- 


oss neglect seems to be the latter's. 
The burden to show comparability 

et ween “the two groups should be 
arber's. The claim that the differ- 
ences in what we call task motivation 
the two groups make no difference 

e there is no difference in the 

endent variable — (suggestibility 

Р, _ scores) begs the question and is 
‘therefore clearly invalid. At the most 
fundamental level a vast difference 
exists between experimental and con- 


_ 1 Professor Sheehan was kind enough 
send a preprint of the Sheehan and 


han (1973) that “task motiva- 
tional subjects could be responding 
because of their condition and hyp- 
notic subjects because of their con- 
dition, both involving different rea- 
sons [p. 987].” At any rate, it 
seems to have fallen Sheehan’s lot to 
show empirically that the obvious 
differences in Barber's two groups do 
make a difference in suggestibility 
scores, Sheehan provided us with a 
variable of constraint in terms of 
which these two sets of instructions 
differ, but calling this operation arti- 
fact finding is erroneous. To call 
every error an artifact would be mis- 
leading. 

By assuming the burden of proof, 
Sheehan put himeslf on the defensive. 
His actual empirical work seemed 
less convincing than a preexperi- 
mental examination of the instruc- 
tions given each group. In submitting 
the three sets of instructions (those 
which comprise task motivation, stan- 
dard hypnotic induction, and modi- 
fied hypnotic induction) to the same 
set of raters to assess the dimension 
of constraint, he also created an oc- 
casion for the introduction of arti- 
fact. Asking the same raters to rate 
these similar instructions carries a 
demand or expectation that differ- 
ences exist. A more rigorous tech- 
nique would be to employ indepen- 
dent randomly selected groups to 
respond to each set of instructions 
rather than have one group rate all 
three, Also, his actual results with 
the three sets of instructions showed 
no difference in the dependent vari- 
able. To get significance he had to 
use the “change scores." There seems 
to be little precedent for this and, as 
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ad - 
ale score” confounds difficu 
‘and order. 

Finally, it should be pointed out 
that the concept "social constraint” | 
is very vague. Task motivation is 
similarly vague. If one explores the 
differences between these two con- 
cepts, it is difficult to distinguish 
them clearly. Indeed, is there а way 
to define task motivation so that it 
does not imply some social pressure 
or constraint? What if subjects were 
asked simply to rate the sets of in- 
‘structions for their degree of task 
motivation instead of social con- 
straint? Would the ratings have been 
different? Perhaps Sheehan empha- 
sized that the two sets of instructions 
are not identical in task motivational 
and hypnotic settings, but, as we 
argued, one has every reason to ex- 
pect this from the obvious differences 
in their wording. 
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THE APA MINORITY CONSULTATION PROGRAM 


FRED STRASSBURGER American Psychological Association * 


Over the past several years, the American Psychological 
Association's Committee on Equality of Opportunity in 
Psychology: (CEOP) has been interested in and con- 
cerned with the numbers of minority students entering 
and remaining in the field of psychology. The desire 
to do something concrete in this area led to the develop- 
ment of Project Impact. Through a program of con- 
sultations. with graduate departments of psychology, 
this proposal was designed to help establish models for 
the recruitment, training, and practice of psychology 
among minority group members. 

A memo from CEOP, summarizing ideas for a grant 
proposal designed to increase the representation and 
meaningful participation of minority group members in 
the profession of psychology, was submitted to the 
Board of Directors in May 1971. The Board approved 
the plan in principle and authorized continued develop- 
ment of a grant proposal. Project Impact was even- 
tually put into its final form by an ad hoc committee 
that met on January 15-16, 1973; this group consisted 
of Carl Eisdorfer, James Jackson, Glendora Patterson, 
and Jacquelyne Jackson, the Chair of CEOP. 

While Project Impact was being debated and de- 
veloped, the Board of Directors at its September 1972 
meeting had the idea of starting something like a minia- 
ture pilot project along similar lines within the already 
ongoing activities of APA. The minutes of that meet- 
ing say: "Because the Board felt that work in this area 
should not be delayed until outside funds are available, 
it directed that consultation on minority affairs should 
be a focus of the 1972-1973 APA consultation program 
with the hope that experience from early consultations 
can be used in strengthening the proposal." Actually, 
some members of CEOP were inclined to reject this 
pilot project on the basis that it might be seen as а 
substitute for Project Impact and would thereby reduce 
the pressure to seek funding for Project Impact. There 
was also a feeling that a project like this, on such a 


1 The author would like to thank Dorothy Thomas for 
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small scale, was bound to fail and that negative impli- 
cations for Project Impact would be drawn from such 
a failure. Finally, however, CEOP decided to take 
advantage of this opportunity, after establishing that 
the two projects were really independent and that work 
on Project Impact was not contingent on the success 
or failure of the minority consultation program. The 
purpose of this report is to present some results of 
the consultation program. 


A certain amount of funds allotted to the Visiting — 
Scientist Program was set aside to initiate a Minority - 


Consultation Program. At this point, a letter from 
the APA Executive Officer was sent to about 300 


colleges and universities calling attention to this special 


focus and asking for the institutions’ expression of 
interest in having minority affairs consultants visit 
their campuses. Thirteen schools did express a positive 
interest in the program; two schools sent letters saying 
they would be willing to supply consultants to such a 


program. Letters of interest varied considerably, from _ 


the obviously lukewarm to the enthusiastic and in- 


sightful. 


It might be noted that, although only'13 of 300 — 


responded to the offer of a minority consultant visit, - 


some of the psychology departments responding were 
at very large institutions, and a few would probably 
be classed as belonging in the upper ranks of psychology 
departments; however, the so-called “top 10” were not 
among the respondents. 

The Ad hoc Committee on the Visiting Scientist 
Program, at the suggestion of the Education and Train- 
ing Board, decided it would be able to fund the visits 
(two visitors per school) to all the institutions request- 


ing them. The members of CEOP met and drew up a - 


list of consultants who were geographically near to 
the requesting institutions and who seemed appropriate 
to the particular needs, expressed or perceived, of the 
institution. Letters were sent and calls were made to the 
selected consultants, who expressed a surprising 90% 
interest in working with this project, despite the fact 
that they would receive no stipend for doing so, except 
for room and board, and transportation. After the 
consultants had agreed to serve, the institutions were 


notified and further 
between the institutions and the consultants. 
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arrangements Were worked out + 


x 


of the con- 


Teast four of the institutional reports could be rated 
“clearly as “positive,” while three might be classified as 
"mixed"; none is clearly “negative.” Of the con- 
` sultants' reports, seven are clearly "positive," two 
could probably best be described as "mixed," while 
- one could definitely be called "negative." 

- More instructive, however, than these figures, and 
` more interesting, are some actual quotations from these 
- reports. The following remarks were selected to point 
out consistencies that appeared to emerge from the 
reports. 

- In answer to the question, “Indicate what you regard 
` аз the major, special problems in dealing with minori- 
ties the host institution faces," the visitors’ report of 
a well-known southern university stated: 


- It appeared obvious that has difficulties in under- 
ding the particular needs of its minority students to 
combine traditional psychological training with more rele- 
vant pursuits, Second, because minority students are new 
to — —, communication is a definite issue. Third, the 
y de minority (including women) faculty appears to be 
а drawback in allowing for nonacademic supportive rela- 
tionships between faculty and minority students. Fourth, 
and perhaps most persuasive, is the traditional nature of the 
jp Unlike other large traditional programs that 
re flexible, due to their size, the smallness of the department 
_ maintains certain norms, values, ete., which appear to be 
threatened by the desire for certain different types of train- 
ing by rity students, This is a problem shared by de- 
] s across the country and it is in no way peculiar 


К 


` Other comments from this report included: 


A disadvantage from the black students’ point of view 
d small percentage of black students in other depart- 
‘ments and Ín the undergraduate college with whom to form 
A mutual support base. The typical student is seen as 
either indifferent or unreceptive to black students. The 
student body is seen as primarily either ultraconservative 
or apathetic, politically, Greekdom is still very big there 
(A la 1950s in the North). All students interviewed are 
single, which no doubt enhances their feelings of isolation. 
The students, by and large, feel that the faculty views 
them as less than adequate students. There was doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether they would in fact graduate. The 
à Ie dried to be 
some interviews with 
faculty members. This stereotype had to do with black 
4 more concretely, having more than the 
ng and statistical skills 
They [the students] feel that the Department is a bastion 
of white males with prejudice toward both females and 
blacks, . CC mel need Li ep and femalo faculty. 
le to ress tl t, 
X. I 


i 
d 
H 
d 


The k colleges was ted out to 
them, Tüdr spate was to the clack of hing that they 


k 
д 
. are discouraged from working with persons at other 
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The faculty extended as warm a welcome to the vish 
consultants as did the students. 
The faculty . , . were genuinely interested in the problems 
of recruiting and retaining black students and were readily 
available to us for interviews or providing information. 
There were parallels and contradictions between the 
faculty's perceptions of the black students and the percep. 
tions attributed to them by the students themselves, , , , 
The terms deficiencies and remediation arose spontaneously. 
in every interview with faculty members. There seemed 
to be among the faculty almost a “set” for remediation 
that may be in the nature of a “self-fulfilling prophecy." 
A striking difference in perception was noted in treatment 
of black students. The students felt there were some dis- 
criminatory practices on the part of some of the faculty, 
although this was not cited as of major significance, In 
contrast, the faculty seemed to fee] that black students 
were given above-average or “special” treatment. One 
faculty member described the assignments of the black 
students as “more plush” (allowing for more free time than 
the average graduate student had), to make up deficiencies. 
One faculty member stressed an important factor, that 
not enough feedback was given to the students nor was it 
given to the entering black student carly enough. Some 
faculty, it was felt, were hypersensitive in their responses 
to black students, Interestingly, the faculty member that 
came across, to this observer, as being the most comfortable 
in discussing the black students, both their strengths and 
weaknesses, was the faculty member most admired by the 
black students, 


The institution involved in this case also submitted 
an evaluation of the visit, of which the following come 
ment is a brief sample: 


Not only the consultants’ advice but also the internal 
dialogue stimulated by the conferences should be most 
helpful. The consultants approached the task in a very 
probing, frank discussion of the department's problems 
relevant to minority group members, It seems most likely 
that these conferences will have a constructive effect on 
future departmental actions, The consultants’ role in 
setting the stage for this probable development cannot be 
overestimated. 


Although positive responses such as the foregoing 
were more typical, it is of interest to quote from the 
one clearly negative visitor's report. This visit was to 
a small eastern college, She described the program 
as follows: 


The consultation consisted of an invitation to make а 
presentation of our own ideas to the faculty... . There 
was no opportunity to talk with other campus community 
members, ... The advice offered consisted of the following 
. . « [here followed a list of “imperatives” offered to the 
faculty}. 


‘This consultant, in response to a question on whether 
a consultation program could be helpful in aiding the 
host institution resolve its special problems, replied: | 
“Consultation on a regular basis could help if with | 
group work; however, it must be requested by the 
institution and still would have low probability of për- — 


м 4 
There was poor communication of the purpose of the 
visit between APA, the institution, and the consultants. 
This must be cleared up... . 
| smaller groups of concerned persons at a time and others 
beside faculty should be available, , , . At this point, Т 
would not like to be considered as a visitor unless the 
program із reorganized to be more effective. 
: 
| 
| 
| 


Of obvious interest here is the report written by the 


institution about this particular visit. Following are 
relevant comments; 
Due to poor communication, only one conference was held 


at which our staff of 36 faculty were present. Only one 
member of our staff is black and one third are women, . . . 
Advice was offered to the faculty primarily in the area of 
community psychology regarding power sources... . Al- 
though some hostility was engendered in the beginning, in 
the final analysis the thought-provoking ideas came through, 


In response to the question, “What is your single, most 
important problem related to minority students?” this 
department's representative answered, “Motivating some 
black students to attend classes and keep appointments," 
To the question, “Could such a program aid you in the 
future?" he responded, "Perhaps, but I am not sure 
how because we have a viable college affirmative action 
committee that has been established this year on a 
college-wide basis.” Regarding suggestions for im- 
provement, he commented, “Keeping lines of communi- 
cation open through responding to phone calls and 
letters is important, Because of problems in this area 


we climinated other uses to which the consultants might 
have been put if scheduling did not have to occur at 
the end of the semester." 

Perhaps it should not be surprising, but it is cer- 
tainly instructive to note how much overlap there seems 
to be in problems perceived by and around minority 
students at the campuses visited. One typical report, 
made by a visitor to a university in the Rocky Moun- 


of potential benefit to Chicano and black students, Their 
emphasis on school guidance and school psychology appears 
very desirable to the minority students I have had the 
opportunity to speak to, The department has a minority 
affairs committee which impressed me as being conscious 
of its responsibilities and, as a result of this committee, has 
` approved a curriculum change adding a number of black 
and Chicano culture courses which they strongly recommend 


lain region, stated: 
І 
The university offers a very attractive program that is 


to their students, , , . Nevertheless, despite attractive pro- 
fessional training programs, the addition of minority culture 
courses, and the willingness of the faculty to take some 
steps toward improving minority education, extremely 
serious problems exist with regard to minority student 
affairs: 

` 1. The percentage of minority students is extremely 

- small, despite attractive course offerings. 


- "1. Financial support levels at tbe university, for stu- 
3 of any race or color are pitiful. . . . 


The visit should be with: 


their or ш 
т specific minority concen Д 
hese are appropriate. Ты relative lach of role models a | 
the faculty was unanimously decried by the black and —— 
Chicano minority students 1 spoke with. 1 
D NEM бон би Mas йоду diim, Ф 

[ 


id 
in 


admissions 
students complained of “institutional radam” in 
partment's depending on the GRE [Graduate 
amination] scores for admission, 1 discussed 
our department's brief with GRE 
minority - students, in which it appears that 
GRE verbal score was amociated with success 
gram, We also discussed alternatives (eg. t 
tracks) for the minorities. We arrived at no 
to this problem, other than an agreement that standa 
of high professional quality must be met in profesional 
programs, regardless of standards used in admitting students, 


This consultant made some recommendations to АРА 3 
on how to improve the minority consultants program, 
One recommendation was that APA should catalog ro- 
sources available to departments eager to Improve their 
minority student programs. APA perhaps could funnel 
information, through the minority consultants, about 
federal, state, and private agencies that might fund ў 


programs aimed to assist in tbe recruitment 

tention of minority students. Another recommends- — 
1 

sultant favored specific action on target areas (such as — 

financial id for minority students) rather than attempts * 
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tion was that APA might better train ite consultants 
to obtain important information from the university 
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over backward to A their own schedules to suit. 
Ў They were also more likely to want to engage in open 
and-take discussions as opposed to giving lectures, 
advice, or prepared formulas. It appears to me that 
the. consultants who expressed no concern about the 
ck of fees are likely to do a better job; likewise, 
receptive departments are more likely to come up with 
the funds to pay for the visits. 
The reports give the impression that the greatest 
benefit that may come from a visit is when it acts as a 
atalyst for a campus dialogue that continues after the 
consultants leave, or it reopens a dialogue that, for 
various reasons, had died before the consultants arrived. 
-closed-minded consultant is not likely to start such 
a dialogue, nor is one who is terribly uncomfortable 
| with an unstructured give-and-take situation or who 
too unaggressive to ask to see the relevant people 


ely ke visits are e 
that looked forward eagerly to them and did 
amount of advance preparation. 

Nevertheless, it appears that some of the departi e 
that had initial reluctance about the program still. 
pressed positive feelings about the results of the 
as did the consultants who made the visits. Indeed 
discussions within CEOP about the potential of 
Impact, it was generally acknowledged that pro 
which felt under some duress to “volunteer” foi 
program might in the long run benefit the most. ' 
support to the factions within a campus that ci 
the request in the first place could conceivably ha 
positive long-range impact. It is true, however, | 
where reluctance exists, it is incumbent upon the c 
sultants to do as much of the advance preparation 
feasible. In any case, the results of the minority | 
sultants program, judging from the reports submit! 
would indicate that there is a real need for an 
panded program of this type, such as is envisaged 
Project Impact. ' 
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For information write to: 
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c/o Miss Candy Won 

‘American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Southeastern Psychological Associ- 
ation: March 26-29, 1975, Atlanta ; 
March 17-20, 1976, New Orleans; 
May 4-7, 1977, Hollywood, Florida 


For information write to: 


Edward Н, Loveland 

School of Psychology 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
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Southwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: April 17-19, 1975; Houston, 
Texas 
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Southwestern Psychological Association 
P.O. Box 7156 

University Station 

Austin, Texas 78712 


Western Psychological Association: 
April 24-26, 1975; Sacramento, 
California 

For information write to: 


George Parrott 

Department of Psychology 

California State University, Sacramento 
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Midwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: May 1-3, 1975; Chicago, 
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For information write to: 
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Society for the Phil у of 
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For information write to: 
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Behavior Therapy: November 1-3, 
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For information write to: 
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American Society of Clinical $ 
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901 King Drive, No. 1017 
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Conf 
nsions of Anxiety and Stress: 
September 2-5, 1974; Athens, Greece 
or information write to: 
in G. Sarason 


ymposium on the Latency Child 
velopment and Therapeutic 

Issues: September 27-28, 1974; 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

information write to: 

Conferences and Special Events 
єбїї Ошур dc: lis 

3587 University Street 

treal, Quebec H3A 2B1, Canada 
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is Congress: r 6-10, 
1974; Los Angeles, California 
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vo 
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For information write i R 
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1st International Congress on Obesity - 
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в. 


First Interamerican Congress of 
Clinical Psychologists: October 9-13, 
1974; Porto Alegre, Brazil 


For information write to: 


Gerd Garkisch 
P.O. Box 117 
Fort Lyon, Colorado 81038 


Sixtieth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Pupil 
Personnel Workers: October 27-31, 
1974; Atlantic City, New Jersey 


For information write to: 


Joan E. Gaeng 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 


Fourth International Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology: October 27-Novem- 
ber 2, 1974; Tel Aviv, Israel 


For information write to: 


Organizing Committee, Congress of 
Psychosomatic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Second Annual International Con- 

n Education Institute on 
Video in Community Psychiatry: 
November 1-2, 1974; Staten Island, 
New York 


For information write to: 


Milton M. Berger 
Director of Education and Training 
South Beach Psychiatric Center 


` 777 Seaview Avenue 
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Fifteenth Interamerican Congress 
of Psychology: December 14-19, 
1974; Bogota, Colombia 

For information write to: 


Luiz F. S. Natalicio 

Secretary General 

Interamerican Society of Psychology 
P.O. Box 88 UTEP 

EI Paso, Texas 79968 


Second Pan-African Congress of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: 
December 29-January 1, 1975; 
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~ Psychology : an 


DAVID T. LYKKEN 


Polygraphic interrogation—the use of the so-called 
“lie detector"—is already a thriving industry in 
the United States, and it is growing rapidly. Sev- 
eral million polygraphic examinations are conducted 
annually by more than 3,000 professional polyg- 
raphers, most of whom are engaged in the private 
practice of their art, and some dozen schools, in- 
cluding one operated by the U.S. Army, are spawn- 
ing graduates. This great crescendo in what for 
years had been a rather muted theme resulted, like 
most such booms, from newly discovered possi- 
bilities for profit. Estimates of losses due to em- 
ployee theft in American business are running as 
high as $6 billion annually; thus, a rich and eager 
market beckons the entrepreneur who claims to 
have a quick and relatively inexpensive method of 
detecting peculators. During the 1960s, the federal 
government invested large sums of money in a 
search for a covert lie detector, that is, a method 
of measuring physiological arousal in a subject who 
is unaware that his autonomic reactions are being 
monitored. This hope has now been realized with the 
development of the Psychological Stress Evaluator 
(Dector Corporation), a device that can detect 
emotional modulations of the speaking voice and 
thus can be applied even to tape recordings of tele- 
phone conversations and other “bugs.” Movements 
are afoot in most of the 50 states to license poly- 
graphers, legitimating the profession by statutory 
fiat. Should the hopes of some of the leaders of 
this profession come to pass, polygraphic interroga- 
tion may soon become the most important area of 
applied psychology, both economically and in terms 
of social impact. 

It is clear that polygraphic interrogation is 
an area of applied psychology because the lie de- 


1This work was supported in part by U.S. Public Health 
Service Grant MH18856-04 and by research funds from the 
State of Minnesota. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to David T. Lykken, 
Box 392, Mayo Hospitals, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 55455. 


, trained psychologists, or at least that most polyg- 
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tector clearly is a psychological test. If persons. 

who administer and evaluate Stanford-Binets or | 
Rorschachs or MMPIs are psychometrists, then the _ 
polygrapher is a psychometrist also, and one basic | 
science that should underlie his art is the science of — 
psychological assessment. Since the polygraph test 
inyolves the study of autonomic (rather than verbal 
or other operant) responses to psychological stimuli, 
a second basic science area which is directly rele- - 
vant to polygraphy is psychophysiology. One 

might therefore suppose that most polygraphers are 


raphers are trained by psychologists, or at the very _ 
least that a sufficient number of psychologists keep 
in touch with developments in the polygraphy busi- - 
ness to provide expert guidance, for example, to. 
courts or to legislative bodies, In fact, however, 
the field of polygraphic interrogation is about as | 
well integrated into psychology as is the field of - 
chiropractic into medicine; few professional polyg- — 
raphers have any significant psychological training, — 
and nearly all have received their training in polyg- - 
raphy from teachers whose own prior professional | 
background, if any, was in law enforcement. If = 
bills were to be introduced tomorrow simultaneously _ © 
in the legislatures of the 50 states limiting, regulat- ў 
ing, or expanding the use of the lie detector, itis — . 
doubtful that more than some half dozen of those 

legislatures could find within the borders of the 
state a certified psychologist competent to offer ex- _ 
pert testimony on the matter. This article is E 

vated by the conviction that such a situation is a 

kind of scandal, that psychologists ought to know | i 4 
about the lie detector because its use or misuse has | 
social consequences potentially more important than 
anything most psychologists do know about qua 
psychologists, and that the "truth about the lie - 
detector" is a matter of considerable intrinsic inter- 
est anyway. (For background information, the - 
reader is referred to the historical survey by - 
Trovillo, 1939, and two representative texts by Lee, 
1953, and Reid & Inbau, 1966.) 
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‘Interrogation 


There are two fundamentally different methods of 
polygraphic interrogation, one which is properly 
` called lie detection and another which I shall refer 
to as the guilty knowledge test. Since this basic 
and important distinction is for some reason not 
generally recognized, it will be elaborated with some 
. careat the outset. There is no great mystery about 
` the first category; any interrogation technique that 
_ involves asking the subject one ог more relevant 
questions (“Did you kill Cock Robin?") and then 
~ attempting to determine by some method or com- 
bination of methods whether his answer to that 
“question is or is not deceptive can be classified as а 
_ method of lie detection, There are a number, of 
Jie detection methods that differ in the nature of the 
» questions used, the manner in which the questions 
` are put to the subject, the sorts of data included 
in the analysis, and the methods of analysis em- 
ployed. It is probable that more than 90% of all 
polygraphic examinations given in the field employ 
lie detection methods exclusively. Guilty knowl- 
` edge detection, as the name implies, is intended to 
determine whether the subject is aware of certain 
information; the guilty knowledge test might be 
used whenever the demonstration of such awareness 
might, for example, differentiate between a guilty 
and an innocent suspect. 
To illustrate both of these methods in the context 
- of criminal investigation, I shall use a notorious 
_ case that occurred some years ago in New York 
City. The bass player in the band at the Stork 
` Club was arrested on the charge of armed robbery, 
М accused of having held up a number of Manhattan 
- . liquor stores and a loan company. The prosecu- 
| tion's case was based entirely on the fact that each 
of the victims positively identified the musician as 
the man who had threatened them with a gun and 
x taken their money. After the usual protracted 
| delays, the case went to trial, but before that ordeal 
. was finished the sudden death of the judge resulted 
^. ina mistrial. After further delay and a second trial, 
~ the musician was found guilty as charged. Just be- 
fore he was to be transferred to the state prison, an- 
other man, remarkably similar to the bass player in 
physical appearance, was arrested for armed rob- 
bery and volunteered a confession which exonerated 
the musician. By this time, more than two years 
after his initial arrest, that unfortunate victim of 
circumstance had lost his job, his home, his life 
savings, and even his wife, who had succumbed to 
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Let us suppose that our protagonist had been 
given a polygraphic interrogation by the New York 
City police soon after his arrest. Had this hap- 
pened, the method employed would almost certainly 
have been some form of lie detector test; that is, 
he would have been asked “critical” questions of 
the form, “Did you rob the Friendly Loan Com- 
pany?” and the autonomic responses accompanying 
his “No” answer would have been compared with 
his responses to other "irrelevant" or "emotional 
control? questions. Based on this comparison and 


on the examiner’s observation of the suspect during . 


the examination amd on whatever the examiner 
happened to know about the facts of the case, the 
polygrapher would have arrived at a global assess- 
ment: “deception indicated" or “deception not in- 
dicated” or “indeterminate.” We shall examine 
these lie detection methods in more detail later, in- 
cluding the assumptions on which they are based 
and the evidence that exists concerning their va- 
lidity. For -the moment, let us assume that the 
polygrapher happened to arrive at the correct diag- 
nosis in this instance, that the musician was telling 
the truth and was in fact innocent. It is possible 


that such a finding might have led the investigating . 


officers to reexamine their evidence, perhaps to 
make a greater effort to corroborate whatever 
alibies the suspect might have been able to produce 
for the times in question. But in this particular 
case, with such an array of positive eyewitness 
identifications, it seems probable that the bass 
player’s fate would not have been greatly altered 
by the lie detector test. 


The Guilty Knowledge Test 


Suppose, however, that the polygraphic examiner 
had been more sophisticated than most and had 
recognized that this case was one that lent itself 
nicely to the use of the guilty knowledge test. At 
the cost of some initial effort and preparation, and 
with the cooperation of the investigating officers, 


the examiner might have prepared a test along е 


following lines: 


Item 1. The man we're looking for held up a loan office 
in Manhattan. If you're the guilty party, you will recog- 
nize the name of that loan company. I’m going to name 
a few loan companies that have offices in the vicinity ; 
you just sit there quietly and repeat the names after me as 
you hear them. Was it the Ideal Loan Company? 
Was it the Continental Loan Company? . . . Was it the 
Guarantee Loan Company? . . . Was it the Friendly Loan 
Company? ... Was it the Fidelity Loan Company? 


ac So 
ted to a state hospital, 
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If the subject is in fact guilty of the robbery and 
if he did notice the name of the company he robbed, 
then it is a safe assumption that he will show a 
greater autonomic response to the guilty alternative 
(“Friendly Loan Company?") than he would if 
he did not possess this guilty knowledge. If we 
can further assume that he cannot deliberately but 
covertly produce an augmented response to one of 
the other alternatives in order to mislead the ex- 
aminer and also that he has no other reason to re- 
spond selectively to one of these others, then we can 
expect that his response to the guilty alternative 
will at least be stronger than his mean response to 
the array of alternatives and probably that it will 
be strongest of all. On the other hand, if the sub- 
ject is in fact innocent and if he has no indirect 
means of knowing or inferring which alternative is 
"correct," then we can safely suppose that there is 
only about one chance in five that his largest au- 
tonomic response will be to the guilty alternative. 


Item 2. Before showing his gun, the robber pretended that 
he wanted to take out a loan for a certain purpose. If 
you're the guilty man, you will know whether that pur- 
pose was to buy a car, to pay doctor bills, to pay for a 
vacation trip, to buy a color TV, or to get a present for 
his wife. I'm going to name each of these five possibilities 
in order and I want you to sit quietly and just repeat 
what I say, Was it—a car? ... [etc.]. 

If the subject had been guilty, it is very likely 

that he would have remembered talking to the wo- 
man at the loan office about needing money to pay 
his “doctor bills” and therefore that his autonomic 
response to this one of the five alternatives would 
be augmented by this guilty knowledge. On the 
other hand, the probability that an innocent suspect 
would give his largest response to this alternative is 
only about .2. Similarly, the probability that an 
innocent suspect might happen to respond most 
strongly to the “correct” alternative in both Item 
1 and Item 2 would be equal to the product of the 
individual item probabilities, or about .04. 
Item 3. If you did rob this loan company, you will 
recognize the woman you talked to, the one who gave you 
the money. I have some photographs here of women tellers 
in five different loan offices, just as they look to a customer. 
I will show these pictures to you one at a time. Just sit 
there quietly and look at each photograph. 

The probability that an innocent suspect might 
chance to “hit” on all three items would be approxi- 
mately (1/5)° = .008. Because subjects tend to 
respond more strongly to the first alternative in any 
list, the examiner might make a practice of using 
an extra “incorrect” alternative at the start of each 
set and then ignoring the response to that alterna- 


ume : 
tive. - With only 10 such guilty knowledge items, 
each with five scorable alternatives, there would be 
only about 1 chance in 10 million that a subject 
without guilty knowledge would give his largest re- 
sponse to the "correct" alternatives in all 10 items. 
With a 10-item test, the actual culprit would only 
have to “hit” on 6 of the 10 items to permit us to 
say that the chances are less than 1 in 1,000 that 
he is innocent, 


In the case of the misidentified musician, it. 


would have been a relatively simple matter to con- 


Struct several tests of 10 items each, taking ad- . 


vantage of the fact that in this situation one could. 
be sure that the guilty suspect would possess a 
great deal of guilty knowledge about the details of 
the several crimes of which he was accused, details 
that would not be known to an innocent suspect 


but that could be determined with a little effort - 


and competent investigation and planning prior to 
the examination. Moreover, of course, each set of 
items could be used more than once; the probability 
that the "correct" alternative would elicit the 
largest response from an innocent subject on both 
of two separate testings is doubtless greater than 


(1/5)? because that alternative might have been · 
especially provocative for him on both occasions 


even without guilty knowledge, but the probability 
that the first test and the retest will both be false- 
positive is certainly smaller than .2. Therefore, 
after testing our unfortunate bass player, the ex- 
aminer would have been able to inform the prosecu- 
tion that the chances of this man's being guilty 
were vanishingly small and that the police should 
be deployed again to seek some other suspect fitting 
his general description. 


Assumptions and Limitations of the 
Guilty Knowledge Test 


The guilty knowledge method requires that the ex- з, 


aminer be able to determine a number of facts that 
only a guilty subject will be able to recognize (these 
facts can be perfectly trivial matters which would 
not appear in newspaper accounts) and that he 
can present these facts in the form of multiple- 
choice items, embedded in a set of three or four or 
five alternatives that would seem equally plausible 
to an innocent subject without guilty knowledge. 
The basic assumption of the guilty knowledge test 
is that the guilty subject will show stronger au- 
tonomic response to what he recognizes as the 
significant alternative than he would have shown 
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` hyperreactive subject might respond strongly to 


that alternative without knowing that it was the 


“correct” one, while a hyporeactive suspect might 
give a small response even though he does have 
guilty knowledge. But the same subject's responses 


to the other plausible but incorrect alternatives of 
the guilty knowledge test provide a nearly ideal 
control against which to evaluate his response to 
the significant alternative. In the language of psy- 
chophysiology, all of the guilty knowledge test 
alternatives can be expected to produce orienting 


- reflexes that will vary in amplitude from subject to 


т 


sh ec 


subject for a number of reasons, of which guilt is 
only one. However, for the guilty subject only, the 
“correct” alternative will have a special significance, 
an added “signal value” (Berlyne, 1960), which 
will tend to produce a stronger orienting reflex than 
that subject will show to the other alternatives. 
Whether he is high or low in reactivity, whether he 
has confidence in the test or not, whether he is 
frightened and aroused or calm and indifferent, we 
can still expect that his response to this significant 
alternative will be stronger than to the other al- 
ternatives as long as he recognizes which alternative 
is “correct.” Similarly, if he has no guilty knowl- 
edge, neither his reactivity, his present emotional 
state, nor his confidence in the validity of the test 
can act to influence his guilty knowledge test score. 
For all subjects who are without guilty knowledge, 
the probability of the “correct” alternative produc- 
ing the largest response on each of the N test items 
will be (1/K)", where К is the number of alterna- 
tives per item (assuming sequential independence 
of the items and well-chosen item alternatives). 
Finally, since the guilty knowledge method does 
not require that the items be in the form of ques- 
tions to which the subject must give answers, that 
is, since he can be asked merely to repeat the al- 
ternative or, even, to simply sit and listen, the 
interesting question arises as to whether requiring 
a criminal suspect to submit to a guilty knowledge 
test would involve a violation of his Fifth Amend- 
ment rights any more than would requiring him to 
show his face to a witness or to submit to finger- 
printing. 
On the other hand, the guilty knowledge method 
simply cannot be used in many situations in which 
the lie detector is now used, and it almost always 


` will require much more careful preparation and pre- 
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does а lie detector test. N 
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investigation than 
over, even where it is appropriate, it is ob’ 
the construction of a good multiple-choice 
knowledge test requires considerable ingenuity 
psychological sensitivity. Where it is applicab| 
where the requisite guilty knowledge informatio 
is available to a competent examiner—there can b 
little doubt that the guilty knowledge method coul 
be a powerful tool in criminal investigation à 
that its greatest benefit might be'to protect inno- 
cent suspects from prolonged police harrassmi n 
and even false imprisonment. ^ 
But it must be emphasized that the guilty knowl- 3 
edge method is mot in fact employed by professional - 
polygraphers, partly because the distinctive char= 
acter of the method has not yet been understood; 
Even the two recent reviews written by psych 7 
physiologists (Barland & Raskin, 1973; Orn 
Thackray, & Paskewitz, 1972) failed to distinguis 
between lie detection and guilty knowledge methods 
with adequate clarity. One problem here is а 
tendency to regard the guilty knowledge method as 
just a variant of something known to polygraphers. 
as the peak of tension test. As it is commonly de- 
scribed in polygraphy literature (e.g, Reid 
Inbau, 1966), the peak of tension test involves - 
presenting a series of questions, only one of which 
is expected to elicit a lie from a guilty subject, — 
after first showing the subject what the 
quence of questions is to be. The test gets 
name from the notion that a guilty suspect WI 
show increasing autonomic arousal in anticipation 
of the critical question, a peak of tension when that 
question is answered deceptively, and a declin 
thereafter. But this is nothing more than a st 
dard lie detector test embellished by the oppor 
tunity to look for a predictable trend or peak in 
tonic level of autonomic function in addition O 
whatever information is provided by the phasic - 
autonomic responses to the individual questions. 7 
As it is described by other authorities 
Barland & Raskin, 1973), the peak of tension test ` 
resembles a single-item guilty knowledge test 
However, there seems to be no clear awareni 
that it is a very different thing to use the polygraph - 
to determine whether the subject can identify the 
significant alternative, than to use autonomic 
arousal or “tension” as evidence that the subject 
is lying. ; ay 
With a very few exceptions (e.g., Ben Shankhar, 
Lieblich, & Kugelmas, 1970; Davidson, 1968; Lyk- 


ken, 1959, 1960), the literature on polygraphic 


E 


methods. The professional practice of polygraphic 
interrogation employs lie detection methods almost 
without exception, and it should be clearly under- 
stood that the guilty knowledge method could not 
be used in the vast majority of situations where the 
lie detector is now used—many criminal investiga- 
tions and al/ employee screening applications—be- 
cause of a lack of the guilty knowledge information 
necessary to construct the item set. Therefore, the 
several virtues of the guilty knowledge method—the 
fact that it rests on reasonable assumptions, that it 
can produce an objective, quantitative estimate of 
the probability of guilt, and that in certain situa- 
tions it is capable of yielding near-perfect validity— 
cannot be marshaled in support of current practices, 


The Lie Detector Test 


The usual field polygraph makes continuous record- 
ings of three channels of physiological data, The 
electrodermal channel displays changes in palmar 
skin resistance or galvanic skin response (GSR), 
usually by means of a capacity-coupled bridge cir- 
cuit which results in the loss of any information 
about tonic resistance levels. The “cardio” channel 
is actually an arm plethysmograph which records 
changes in upper-arm volume associated with the 
cardiac cycle. From this channel, one can deter- 
mine heart rate and some indication of changes in 
pulse volume. The third channel is driven pneu- 
matically or electrically from an expansible belt 
around the subject’s chest and records respiration, 
The field polygraph as manufactured for the lie 
detector trade is approximately 20 years behind 
the state of the art as represented by the modern 
psychophysiological laboratory. While not very 
important in itself because the problems with lie 
detection devolve from logical and psychological 
considerations rather than from questions of psy- 
chophysiological technique, this obsolescent char- 
acter of field polygraph design is symptomatic of 
the fact that polygraphic interrogation has de- 
veloped in virtual isolation from the original parent 
discipline of psychophysiology. 

The Psychological Stress Evaluator, mentioned 
earlier, adds a fourth channel that records the 
presence of a low-frequency component present in 
normal speech sounds but said to diminish under 
emotional stress. Assuming that these claims can 
be corroborated independently, the Psychological 
Stress Evaluator represents an ingenious technologi- 


detection ' 


yl + 7 

cal advance having the unique advantage of being 
usable without the subject’s knowledge. But the 
questions to be raised here about the logic and 
validity of the lie detector are not concerned with 
the nature of the response being monitored and 
would seem to apply equally to the Psychological. 
Stress Evaluator as to the traditional polygraph, 

The standard lie detector test is normally pre- 
ceded by a pretest interview in which the list of 
questions to be used is gone over with the subject 
to be sure that he understands the wording and 
feels he can answer them truthfully and unam- 
biguously with a simple yes or no, Another pur- 
pose of the pretest interview is to indirectly con- 
vince the subject that the lie detector really works, 
that he has nothing to fear if he is innocent and 
truthful, but that any attempt at deception will be 
detected easily. After the preliminary conversa- 
tion, the subject is seated in the examining room 
and the transducers are attached to his hand, arm, 
and chest, The agreed-upon list of questions is 
presented, usually two or three times, and the ex- 
aminer may engage in some discussion with the sub- 
ject between testings in order to insure that the 
questions are unambiguous and that, for example, 
the subject is not responding to a critical question 
for some unsuspected but irrelevant reason, Al- 
though I have not seen it recommended in published 
manuals, one may suppose that professional ex- 
aminers frequently suggest to subjects that their 
attempts to deceive have in fact been detected 
(whether they have or have not) with the intent 
of precipitating a confession from a guilty subject. 
It is a fact that the lie detector functions effectively 
as a “painless third degree” and that the confes- 
sions of guilt elicited in this situation might them- 
selves provide sufficient economic justification for à 
its use by the police, even if the technique were 
wholly invalid and the polygraph merely a stage 
prop. 

The question list used would consist of from 5 
to 10 questions that can be answered yes or no. It 
would include one or more "critical" or "relevant" 
questions of the form, “Did you fire the bullet that 
hit Jones?" and one or more "irrelevant" questions 
pertaining to unrelated and unexciting matters, for 
example, “Are you sitting down?” Most modern 
polygraphers also include several control questions 
which are intended to serve as emotional standards. 
The control question should be unrelated to the 
matter under investigation, and it is expected that 
the subject will answer it truthfully; however, the 
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‘control question is chosen with the intention that it 

will elicit an emotional response from the subject, 

- preferably a response involving an attitude of guilt, 
for example, “Can you remember ever stealing any- 
thing before you were 18 years old?” Finally, 
some examiners try to include a “guilt complex” 
question, for example, a question relating to some 
other real or imaginary crime of which the subject 
is innocent. 

Methods of evaluating lie detector tests to de- 
termine whether deception is or is not indicated— 
that is, whether the test has been “passed” or 
“failed”—vary from one examiner to another. Some 
of the early workers maintained the concept of a 

- specific lie response, that is, the notion that some 
unique pattern of autonomic response exists that is 
manifested by all individuals when they are de- 
liberately lying but not when they are answering 
truthfully, even though fearfully. Thus, Benussi 
(1914) claimed that the respiratory ratio of ex- 
piration to inspiration increases after lying but de- 
creases after a truthful answer. Marston (1938) 
believed that an increase in systolic blood pressure 
was certain evidence of lying. Summers (1939) 
contended that the arousal produced by the critical 
questions diminishes (habituates) with repetition 
if the subject is innocent but not if the subject is 
lying. All that we know about individual differ- 
ences in both psychological and physiological re- 
sponse tendencies argues against the possibility that 

- there is such a specific lie response, and since no 
acceptable evidence has been forthcoming in sup- 

- port of these early claims, such methods of analysis 
have fallen into disuse. — ' 

The modern polygrapher simply looks for evi- 
dence of autonomic disturbance associated with the 
answer to the critical questions, disturbance that is 
more intense or persistent than that associated with 
ihe irrelevant questions, and, especially, the emo- 
tional control questions. Most examiners make a 
global evaluation, without specific méasurement or 
scoring. At least one of the schools now training 
polygraphic examiners teaches the zone of compari- 
son Lechnique (Barland & Raskin, 1973) in which 
a numerical score is derived from specified com- 
parisons of responses to the several types of ques- 
tion, A high score results from a record in which 
the autonomic perturbation associated with the 
critical questions is much more persistent and in- 
tense than that associated with the control ques- 
tions, and the examiner is advised to classify tests 
that give intermediate scores as “inconclusive.” 
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A point that must be emphasized, however, 
that the professional polygrapher almost never 
arrives at his final diagnosis on the basis of the 
polygraphic records alone; the examiner, rather 
than the polygraph, is the actual "lie detector." 
Laboratory studies often employ “blind reading” of 
charts by judges who know nothing else about the 
subject or the circumstances, and a similar practice 
is occasionally followed in the field. But in the 
vast majority of field examinations, the final diag- 
nosis results from a subjective blending in the mind 
of the examiner of what he has observed in the 
charts, in the demeanor of the subject during the 
test, and in the preexamination interview, what he 
knows of the evidence against the suspect and what 
he may infer from the suspect's prior history, and 
even any prejudices he may hold about the subject's 
race, age, appearance, and the like. Thus, it is a 
fact that evidence which might be collected relating 
to the validity of diagnoses arrived at in this stan- 
dard manner can only be interpreted as evidence 
relating to the performance of the particular ex- 
aminer studied and is almost completely uninforma- 
tive concerning the objective contribution of the 
polygraphic data. 


Assumptions of the 
(Autonomic) Lie Detector Test 


As we have seen, the basic assumption of the 
guilty knowledge test is straightforward and rea- 
sonable; given an array of stimuli, X, Y, and 
Z, a guilty suspect who recognizes that Z is 
related to the crime in question will tend to show 
a different autonomic response—a stronger orient- 
ing reflex—to Z than to X or Y. The assumptions 
underlying the lie detector test are considerably 
less straightforward and not nearly so easily ас- 
cepted. First of all, most professionally adminis- 
tered lie tests are influenced to an unknown degree 
by the examiner’s impressions of the subject and 
the available evidence, interacting with his evalua- 
tion of the actual polygraph record. For present 
purposes, we shall confine our attention to the 
latter, to what might be called the autonomic lie 
detector test, in order to evaluate the assumptions 
involved in a lie test scored by someone unfamiliar 
with the accused or with the case against him, 
working from the polygraphic data solely. 

It is a characteristic of the lie test that the 
“critical question” (e.g., “Did you do it?”) is ob- 
viously "relevant" to all subjects, guilty and inno: 


cent alike, Tt w 
emotional response and tendant autonomic 
reaction in the guilty and innocent alike. It is 
perfectly reasonable to suppose that being guilty 
and attempting to deceive will tend to add an in- 
crement to the autonomic response of guilty, as 
compared to innocent, subjects. Thus, one might 
readily imagine that the response to the critical 
question of 1,000 guilty suspects will tend, on the 
average, to be larger than the mean response of 
1,000 innocent suspects. However, it is also clear 
that the magnitude of this response will not be 
determined solely by the fact of guilt or innocence, 
Other things being equal, a highly reactive or labile 
subject will respond more strongly to the same 

stimulus than will a subject whose lability is low; 
| the critical response magnitude depends partly on 
| individual lability, L, independently of guilt or in- 
nocence. Similarly, individuals will differ in their 
emotional attitude toward the same situation, in 
their fear of the consequences of being found guilty. 
Thus, for some people, the prospect of being tried, 
convicted, and punished for the crime in question 
may seem catastrophic, while for others, for ex- 
ample, those who have less to lose in such an even- 
tuality, finding themselves in the role of a criminal 
suspect may be much less fear inducing. Individual 
differences in fear of the consequences, F, will 
therefore also help to determine the critical re- 
sponse, independently of guilt or innocence. Finally, 
another important determinant will be the subject's 
confidence in the validity of the test procedure. 
If he is perfectly confident that the test will yield 
the correct result (i.e., if C — 1.0), then the guilty 
suspect will tend to show his maximum response be- 
cause he “knows” that his guilt is about to be dem- 
onstrated, An innocent subject with perfect confi- 

dence, on the other hand, will tend to show a 
minimum response; no matter how labile he may be 
or how abhorrent conviction and punishment might 
seem to him to be, he “knows” that he is about to 
be exonerated, and he responds to the critical ques- 
tion calmly and without great apprehension, The 
preexamination interview of the standard lie test 
is designed in part to inspire such confidence in the 
subject; the extent to which this works—the extent 
to which C approaches unity at the time the criti- 
cal question is presented—will obviously also vary 
independently of the fact of guilt or innocence. 

These three variables, extraneous to guilt or in- 
nocence, which however also interact to determine 
the magnitude of response to the "critical" lie test 


o o dip e AME OR ТИЕ 
question, can be conveniently sumt dn 

formula, For clarity, we shall use separate formu- — 
las to represent the response of Mr. I, who із inno- 
cent and telling the truth, and the response of Mr. 


G, who is guilty and lying. 
Ri = LE" 32) «a 


nie) x 


where R; is the critical response of an innocent sus- 
pect, Mr. I; Rg is the critical response of a guilty 
suspect, Mr. G; L is the subject’s autonomic reac- 
tivity or lability; F is the subjects fear of the 
consequences of being found guilty; C is the sub- 
ject's confidence in the validity of the lie test 
(7-1 € € < +1); and M is the minimum orienting 
response which any stimulus might elicit in. that 
subject. (While these formulas will be helpful in 
summarizing the ensuing argument, readers who 
tend to go faint at the sight of an equation will 
find that they can ignore the algebra and still be 
able, to follow the discussion.) Note that in the 
two equations above, the variables Z and F function 
multiplicatively; if either the subject's lability or 
his fear of the consequences happens to be zero, 
then his response to the critical question will be a 
minimum (M), irrespective of his degree of confi- 
dence in the test or of whether he is guilty, Note 
also that C, the measure of degree of confidence, 
functions differently for a guilty than for an inno- 
cent subject, If C = 1.0, an innocent suspect will 
give a minimum response (R, = М), while a guilty 
suspect, under these conditions, will give а maxi- 
mum response (Ry  L,E, + M,), That is, For- 


ideas already advanced and contain no appreciable 
“surplus meaning” deriving from the algebra. 
Since a subject’s response to the critical question 
in the lie test can be affected by (is a function of) 
several factors which will vary from subject to 
subject independently of who is guilty and who is 
not, it is clearly not possible to say with any confi- 
dence that a critical response larger than some 
specified magnitude is certain evidence of guilt. A 
truthful, innocent suspect who happens to be un- 
usually labile and who feels that being prosecuted 
for the crime in question might ruin his career could 
obviously give a stronger emotional and autonomic 
response to the question, “Are you guilty?” than a 
psychopathic, guilty suspect whose lability is low 
and who does not really care whether he “fails” 
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critical: ‘response could provide a basis for a high- 
_ validity lie test only if one could be sure that all 
subjects had nearly perfect confidence (E= 0) 
that the test was valid (because, for example, truth- 
ful subjects would then all show just the minimum 


response). On the other hand, when confidence is 


| zero—that is, when subjects believe that their pass- 


ing or failing will be determined as by flipping a 
coin—then the formulas agree with common sense 
in indicating that the actual validity of the test 
will then 5e zero. 

Assuming that the best one could hope for would 
be that most subjects could be led to have at least 
some confidence in the lie test, the remaining prob- 
lem is to find a way to control for individual differ- 
ences in the variables L and F which will act to 
influence the critical response independently of 
guilt or innocence. It will be recalled that, in the 

- guilty knowledge test, the response to the “correct” 
alternative will also be influenced by these same 
variables, autonomic lability and fear of the con- 
sequences of “failing” the test. But these same 
variables also affect the responses to the “incorrect” 
alternatives which therefore provide the necessary 
control; by subtracting the mean response to the 
“incorrect” alternatives from the “correct” response, 
one can estimate the increment added by the guilty 
subject’s recognition of the “correct” alternative. 
Tn other words, in the case of the guilty knowledge 
test, the responses to the “incorrect” alternatives 
provide an excellent estimate of the response which 
that subject would be expected to make to the 
“correct” alternative if he is in fact innocent. 
How might one devise'an equally acceptable con- 
trol question for the lie detector situation, a ques- 
‚Чоп that could be expected to elicit a response 
which is a good estimate of the response which that 
subject could be expected to make to the “critical” 
question if he is in fact innocent? Ап ideal situa- 
tion could be imagined along the following lines. 
Suppose that our subject is suspected of being 
guilty of crime X. As far as he knows, he might 
equally well be suspected of crime Y, which carries 
penalties of the same degree of severity as crime X. 
However, unknown to the subject, we happen to 
have certain evidence that he is not guilty of crime 
Y. Under these rather special circumstances, the 
subjects response to the control question, “Did 
you commit crime Y?” provides us with a good 
estimate of how that subject might be expected to 
, respond to the critical question, “Did you commit 
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of the Fede formulas, we can express the c i 
ference between these two responses as follows: 


Expected “lie score" if innocent 


-һ-һ-[(59) xac] 
pest 


Expected “lie score" if guilty 


- [9+] 
- [(59) ar м = CLF, 


That is, the difference in magnitude of the critical е 
and control responses would be expected to average 
about zero for an innocent subject, but for а sub- - 
ject who is guilty this difference would be expected 
to vary directly with the product of L, Р, and C, — 
that is, with his autonomic lability, his fear of being _ 
prosecuted, and his confidence in the validity of 
the lie test. As long as none of these individual 
difference variables is zero, the guilty might be _ 
expected to be well differentiated from the innocent 
with this form of lie test. 

But the lie detector test actually employed inc 
the field does not use the sort of control question | 
we have been supposing here. Instead, the critical 
response is compared with that subject's response 
to the so-called *emotional control" question, of 
the form, “Did you ever steal anything before you _ 
were 18 years old?" The subject is expected to 
reply truthfully to this question, and all that is 
required of the question is that it should produce 
for this subject some sort of emotional response. 
But clearly this response is not an adequate “cons 
trol? at all. In the terms of our formulas, although. 
the autonomic lability term L should apply equally 
to the “control” as to the critical response, it would з 
obviously. be nonsensical to imagine that the fear 
variable F could be equilibrated for the two ques- 
tions. How could one undertake to ask Jones a 
question, to which he will answer truthfully, that 
would be neither more nor less fearsome or disturb- 
ing to Jones than will be the critical question, “Did 
you rape Miss Fisbee?” so that his response to the 
former question will serve as a reasonable estimate 
of how he would respond to the latter if innocent? 
It is equally difficult to imagine how one might Y 
design such an “emotional control” question in re- 
sponse to which the confidence variable C would 
play the same role that it plays in the critical re- 
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' sponse. 
“lie score" is a function of the difference between 
the responses to the critical and “emotional control” 
questions can only be said to provide some degree 
of control for individual differences in autonomic 
lability; the “lie score” will continue to vary, not 
only with respect to differences among subjects in 
their confidence in the procedure, but also with in- 
dividual differences in the relative emotionality or 
fearfulness of the critical and control questions. 

As was indicated in the preceding section, some 
professional polygraphers do make use of what is 
called a “guilt complex” question as an additional 
control. The rationale for this procedure in the 
polygraphy literature is somewhat ambiguous or 
vague, but it does appear that at least some field 
polygraphers do sometimes try to formulate a ques- 
tion relating to a real or imaginary crime of which 
the subject is known to be innocent. On its face, 
the guilt complex question obviously comes closer 
to the sort of control recommended earlier for the 
lie detector test, but there are several reasons for 
being dubious about this. First, the guilt complex 
question always seems to be used together with 
emotional control questions as discussed above and 
treated in the scoring procedure as if the two were 
equivalent, a practice that would not seem to in- 
spire confidence. Second, one does not find in the 
literature any discussion of the rather formidable 
problems that must be dealt with if the guilt com- 
plex question is to serve its control function, that 
is, to produce a response that is a reasonable esti- 
mate of what the critical response should be if the 
subject is innocent and answering truthfully. It 
will be recalled from my earlier example that the 
control question, concerning crime Y, will provide 
an adequate control only (a) if the subject regards 
crimes X and Y as similar and prosecution for 
either as equally serious, and (5b) if the subject 
believes that he is equally and independently sus- 
pected of both crimes and that he is therefore truly 
in jeopardy of being prosecuted for Y even though 
innocent of that crime. Now, it is possible to 
imagine a field situation in which such a control 
might be established, but it is abundantly clear that 
this would not be possible in most situations in 
which the lie detector is used (the emotional con- 
trol question is always feasible but has the im- 
portant defect that it cannot be expected to work 
very well). Moreover, if it were to become known 
that the standard lie detector examination had the 
crime X versus crime Y format, criminal suspects 


In. shot the ыо lie test in which the 


could be ee quickly to identity wh u 
tion is "critical" and which is the "control," and 
the effectiveness of the procedure will be forfeited 
as soon as that happens. 

To summarize this section, we have seen that the 
autonomic response to the critical question will 
always be influenced by individual difference vari- 
ables which are not a function of the subject's guilt 
or innocence, Therefore, if it is to have any hope 
of high validity, the lie detector test must provide 
a means of comparing the actual critical response 


-to some reasonable estimate of what that subject’s 


critical response would be if he were innocent. 
Such a control is an integral part of the guilty 
knowledge test, but that test can only be used in 
a limited proportion of criminal cases and is ap- 
parently never used by field polygraphers. We 
have seen that the emotional control question com- 
monly used in the field does not provide the rea- 
sonable estimate required. Under very special cir- 
cumstances, in which the subject can be persuaded 
that he is also and independently suspected of a 
second crime of which he is actually innocent, then 
his response to a question about this crime might 
provide the needed estimate. However, this specific 
method is seldom if ever used by field polygraphers, 
it could be used properly only in a limited propor- 
tion of cases, and it would quickly become invali- 
dated if it were to come into standard use. 

The purpose of the foregoing analysis has been 
to provide a basis for estimating the prior proba- 
bility of the claim that conventional lie detection 
methods have extremely high validities, for ex- 
ample, 92% (Bersh, 1969), 99% (Arther, 1965), . 
or 100% (Kubis, 1950). There can be little doubt 
that professional polygraphy has a validity sig- 
nificantly, even substantially, better than chance, 
but for reasons that will become apparent later, the 
important question about the lie detector is not 
whether its diagnoses are more valid than could be 
achieved by flipping coins but rather whether they 
are very nearly infallible, as the professionals claim, 
If the decision to amputate a leg is to depend en- 
tirely on the result of a test for osteosarcoma and 
if only 10% of those tested actually have the dis- 
ease, then the difference between a test that is 
80% valid and one that is 92% or 99% valid may 
be all the difference in the world. The true validity 
of the lie detector is, of course, an empirical ques- 
tion, but it would be naive to suppose that such 
empirical questions are easily answered. If the. 
a priori likelihood were high that the validity of the 
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detector was 90 or better, ‘the one or two 
- studies yielding such an estimate empirically might 

- be considered adequate even though each study 
might be found to be defective in some way. What 
I have attempted to demonstrate is that the prior 
probability of such high validities for lie detection 
» methods is in fact vanishingly small, and therefore, 
as in the case of ESP, for example, we are entitled 
to require unusually strong, clear, well-replicated 
evidence before accepting the fact in the face of 
the theory. As we shall discover in the next séc- 

. tion, such evidence is wholly lacking. 


i Empirical Evidence of Lie Detector Validity 


Estimates given by professional polygraphers on the 
basis of their own experience are essentially worth- 
less. This dogmatic pronouncement is not intended 
to disparage the integrity of these professionals, 
most of whom in my experience are honest and able 
people. But when one considers what would be 
required to support an accurate estimate of this 
sort, one can see at once that these conditions are 
.. simply never met in practice. One of my acquaint- 
р - ances was trained by Leonard Keeler himself and 
has given thousands of polygraph examinations in a 
- police setting over a span of more than 30 years. 
__ His "conservative" estimate of the cumulative va- 
lidity of the lie test in his hands is 95%. But how 
could he know which of those thousands of tests 
Й produced correct results and which did not? In 
. many instances, a court may eventually adjudicate 
guilt, but a courtroom verdict is hardly an infallible 
_ criterion, and, in any event, final legal disposition of 
such cases will typically occur months after the 
suspect has moved beyond the ken of the polyg- 
. rapher. I know of no professional who even pre- 
tends to have kept up the elaborate bookkeeping 
system that would be required to follow up on all 
subjects interrogated. In a high proportion of 
cases, there will be no final disposition made at all; 
the vast majority of employee-screening interroga- 

.. tions are of this nature. 
ý In a significant proportion of police interroga- 
. tions, the guilty suspect will confess. When the 
confession is made after the lie test has been defi- 
nitely evaluated (but not so long after that the 
polygrapher never hears about it), then one might 
generate an adequate estimate of validity for this 
very limited subset of cases, but subjects who will 
later confess are hardly representative of subjects 
in general, especially those who have nothing to 
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1 Clear y 
since no diagnosis has been made, none can be 
tested for validity in such instances, and yet on 
may be permitted to suspect that each such experi- — 
ence adds a bit to the examiner's subjective cer. Е 
tainty that he is dealing with a useful and "valid? — 
technique. One highly experienced polygrapher _ 
testified before the 1973 session of the Minnesota. 
State Legislature that he had conducted more than. 
20,000 polygraphic interrogations and that he had 
“never once been proven to have made a mistake"; 
such testimonials should not be taken very зано 

Laboratory studies cannot provide adequate vas _ 
lidity estimates. This may be the only value judg- 
ment in the present article with which the majority. 
of professional polygraphers would agree. Labora- | 
tory experiments involving mock crimes or other — 
contrivances of even less ecological validity have — 
commonly achieved a hit rate of from 70% to 85%, | 
usually against a chance expectancy of from 20% — 
to 5096. Professional examiners dismiss such studies 
as irrelevant parlor games and insist, reasonably, _ 
that in a police investigation, with real crimes and 
real punishments, the results might be altogether - 
different and the hit rates much higher. Since this — 
coin has two sides, one should also point out that _ 
moving from the laboratory to the field situation и 
might also serve to lower hit rates. While a guilty _ 
suspect may indeed be more apprehensive and hence и 
more reactive when interrogated in the jail than 
will a mock-guilty college sophomore in the labora- 3 
tory, it is also true that the innocent suspect will — 
be more reactive in the real-life situation and, thus, _ 
more likely to become a false-positive. Р 

Adequate criteria against which to measure lie — 
test validity are next to impossible to obtain in the — 
field. Although slightly less dogmatic than the 
previous two, this proposition is stated strongly 
enough to emphasize that, while field investigations 
are the only trustworthy source of estimates of lie 
detector validity, it is exceedingly difficult in the 
field to establish an adequate criterion of whether и 
the lie test diagnosis was in fact correct, For this | 
reason, only a single field study has so far been 
published in which this criterion problem seems to 
have been handled well enough for the data to be 
taken seriously. Bersh (1969) obtained records on | 
а fairly large sample of criminal investigations con- — 
ducted by the military in which a standard Tie 
detector examination had been given to the (ser | 
viceman) suspect. Each complete case file (minus 


only the polygraph findings) was тава" Finde- 

pendently by four attorneys from the office of the 
Judge Advocate General. These attorneys were 
instructed to “disregard all legal technicalities and 
to judge each case solely on the evidence . . . ." 
Each judge was asked to eliminate cases in which 
he felt the evidence was insufficient and then to 
arrive at a positive determination of guilt or inno- 
cence on the remainder. 

Using the unanimous verdict of the four-judge 
panel as a criterion, it was found that the polyg- 
graphers’ diagnosis agreed with the criterion on 
92.4% of 157 cases, On 59 additional cases for 
which only three of the four judges were in agree- 
ment, the hit rate was lower, 74.6%, possibly be- 
cause the majority-agreement criterion was less 
valid than the unanimous-agreement criterion. As 
Bersh (1969) pointed out, polygraphic examiners 
in the military are undoubtedly better and more 
uniformly trained on the average than polygraphers 
generally, so that these findings probably represent 
the state of the art as favorably as possible. 

This study is an important contribution to the 
literature in this field but, as Bersh himself indi- 
cated, the findings must be interpreted with cau- 
tion. First of all, the 157 cases on which the polyg- 
raphers achieved the hit rate of 92.496 were a 
highly selected sample and, presumably, not repre- 
sentative even of the general run of polygraphic 
investigations done in a military setting. We know 
that another 59 cases produced a 3:1 vote of the 
panel (and only a 7596 hit rate against a chance 
expectancy of about 5096), but we are not told in 
how many cases the judges split 2:2 nor, especially, 
how many of the original cases were discarded be- 
cause one or more judges found the file data to be 
inadequate to yield a positive judgment. Most 
important, however, is the fact that mone of these 
findings tell us anything definite about the validity 
of the polygraphic lie test itself because, as a matter 
of routine, the examiners had complete access to 
the case file—the evidence against the suspect—as 
well as any information that they could descry in 
the pretest interview, the subject's appearance and 
demeanor and the like, prior to the examination, 
and there is no way of determining the relative 
weights that were subjectively allotted to this in- 
formation, as opposed to the polygraph records 
themselves, as the examiner arrived at his diagnosis. 
Since the validity criterion was a judgment based 
on the file records, a jaundiced appraisal of Bersh's 
findings might be that he has shown merely that 


dues four judges agree that the evidence indicates - 


guilt or innocence, a fifth judge is very likely also 
to agree on the basis of the same data, Such an 
appraisal is probably unduly harsh: Bersh pointed 
out that the files were often less complete at the 
time of the lie test than when evaluated by the 
attorneys. Still, however, it has to be admitted 
that one cannot say with certainty that the poly- 
graph charts contributed anything at all to the 
accuracy of the original diagnoses. 

Summarizing this examination of the evidence 
for the validity of the lie detector, after eliminating 
from consideration the testimonials of experienced 
polygraphers and after eliminating also the results 
of laboratory studies which, while obviously useful 
in extending our understanding of these phenomena, 
cannot be safely used to estimate the validity of 
field testing, we find that we are left with exactly 
one good field study. And that one study, while it 
indicates that Army-trained examiners can appar- 
ently do very well indeed in determining the guilt 
or innocence of at least a subset of criminal sus- 
pects, unfortunately sheds no clear light on the 
validity of the autonomic-response portion of the 
lie detector test, It was contended in the previous — 
section that the prior probability of the autonomic 
lie detector as having .90+ validity was so low that 
one might reasonably insist on especially clear, well- 
replicated evidence before accepting such a proposi- 
tion. We see now that no such evidence exists. 

Before continuing, however, it would be only fair 
to emphasize the important positive conclusion that 
can be drawn from Bersh's data concerning the 
validity of the Auman lie detector, In a criminal 
investigation situation, where the evidence against 
a suspect is suggestive but not yet overwhelming, 
and where that suspect still maintains his innocence, 
a well-trained polygraphic interrogator can in about 
one hour’s time arrive at a diagnosis of guilt or 
innocence that is likely to be correct 9 times out of 
10. It would be interesting to know whether that 
hit rate would be greatly reduced if the polygraph 
pens were to be activated by random-noise gen- 
erators rather than by transducers connected to the 
subject. It would also be interesting to compare 
the polygrapher’s hit rate against the validity of 
judgments made by an experienced policeman who 
had interviewed the suspect at about the same time, 
without benefit of the polygraphic props and ritual, 
But, in any case, it should be apparent that a 
method which can achieve such a degree of ac- · 
curacy at so little cost could be of great benefit 
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When the polyg- 

-rapher says “Guilty,” all efforts can be concen- 

` trated on finding the physical evidence that will 
prove the suspect’s guilt; when the polygrapher 
- says “Innocent,” those same efforts can be rede- 
ployed in another direction. As long as the polyg- 
rapher's diagnosis is regarded as tentative and 
advisory rather than as conclusive and the investi- 
gating officers remember that the polygrapher will 
be wrong perhaps 10% of the time, the use of this 
(human) lie detector can be of real social benefit. 


: The Lie Detector in Employment Screening 


We turn now to a consideration of an area in which 
; the guilty knowledge method cannot be used but 
where the use of the lie detector has grown so 
rapidly in recent years as to threaten to become a 
А major industry—and a major influence on our 
` society. This is the area of employee screening: 
preemployment screening of job applicants to de- 
termine who should not be hired and routine post- 
employment screening to find out who has been 
` pilfering from the company during the preceding 

year. Just as the guilty knowledge method is 
M fundamentally different from the lie detector, so 
"M too is the use of the lie detector in employee screen- 

_ ing different in certain basic ways from the use of 
that same technique in criminal investigation by 
the police. 

For purposes of comparison, consider the police 
investigation situation first. A crime has been com- 
mitted and one or more likely suspects are to be 
| examined. In the police situation, it might be 
“reasonable for us to assume that the base rates for 

lying may be fairly high, perhaps approaching 50%, 

because the police will not bother to examine any- 

one who is not a “likely” suspect. In what follows, 
_ Тат also going to make the unproven assumption 
that the overall validity of the conventional lie 
detector method is as high as 90%. Now if, over 

. many police examinations of the type we are con- 

“sidering, 50% of the suspects do in fact try to lie, 

and if the lie detector is 90% valid, then we can 

expect to identify 45 out of every 50 liars, while 
only 5 of every 50 truth tellers will be incorrectly 
` Classified as liars, that is, will be false-positives. 

Such а restilt would obviously be very useful to the 

Police and it could be achieved at relatively minor 
Cost, assuming that lie detector results are never 

tolerated as evidence in court, because the only 
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they will continue for a time to be the subj 
intensive police interest and investigation. 

can assume textbook police work, with no beatin 
and no manufacturing of evidence, then we can s 


flag after it has been unable to produce admissi) 
physical evidence that these suspects are in fi 
guilty. 

The first basic difference between police lie 


to do with the question of the consequences of Бей 
a false-positive. The great impetus behind th 
growing use of the lie detector with employees 
the enormous annual losses attributed to employee _ 
theft, so there is an understandable attraction i 
a relatively quick and cheap procedure which claims 
to be able to weed out potential thieves, drug a 
dicts, and the like, before they are hired or te 
identify light-fingered employees in the annu 
screening. Since the main point of using the li 
detector in this application is to save money, to 
save both the losses that would occur with no. 
screening or the considerable costs of conventional 
private detective work or individual background. 
investigations, one can see that these savings will 
be realized only if the lie detector is permitted 
make the final decisions; if the examinee fails the 
lie test then he is not hired. Although one cannot - 
send a man to prison for flunking a lie detector - 
test, there are no constitutional guarantees which | 
prevent him from being deprived of a job for the 
same reason. ik 

Let me illustrate this particular problem with a 
recent real-life occurrence, An advertising agency - 
in Minneapolis kept a $6,000 movie camera in a 
locked cabinet. The camera was stolen without 
forcible entry and a local private detective agency 
urged that the four employees who had keys to this 
cabinet should be asked to take a polygraph test 
The employees, who felt of course that they coul 
hardly claim to be innocent and yet refuse to tak 
the test, agreed to these plans; one of them clearl 
“failed” the lie test. This apparent culprit hap- 
pened to be a young, black account executive wh 
was doing so well with the company that they were - 
reluctant to accept this verdict. The young man 
was sent back for a second test by a different ex 
aminer; again he “failed.” A third test was con- — 
ducted by the most experienced of the polygrapher: ү 
and this one too resulted in a verdict of “probabl 
deception." Just at the moment when the compan; 


- apparent thief, a fortuitous set of circumstances led 
a fifth individual who had never taken the lie test, 
to confess that he had stolen the camera, completely 
exonerating the other suspect. Except for this 
lucky accident, that first young man would not 
now be holding a well-paying job, making good 
use of his considerable talents, but instead he would 
be out on the street, saddled with a history of hay- 
ing been fired from his previous employment for 
having failed a lie detector test, and with negligible 
hope of ever again finding work in his chosen pro- 
fession. 

But I want to emphasize a second respect in 
which the employee-screening situation differs fun- 
damentally from that of criminal investigation. If 
1,000 employees are given a routine annual poly- 
graph examination and are asked whether they have 
stolen anything from the company during the pre- 
ceding year, it would clearly be unreasonable to 
expect that as many as half of them will in fact 
lie. Nobody knows what the base rates for lying 
are in such a situation but I should think that 5% 
would be a reasonable figure. Now let us continue 
to assume that the lie detector can be as good as 
90% valid on the average, even in this application. 
Does that then mean that we can expect to detect 
90% of the liars and also that only 1 in 10 of 
those who “fail” the test are actually telling the 
truth? It doesn’t mean anything of the kind, not 
with these base rates. 

In what follows, I shall make use of the analysis 
presented in a classic paper by Meehl and Rosen 
(1955) which illuminates the relationship between 
the base rates of a condition (such as lying) in a 
population of persons to be tested, with the psy- 
chometric efficiency of the test that will be used to 
detect that condition (such as a lie detector). If 
the lie detector could produce an objective, nu- 
merical score, like a standardized aptitude or per- 
sonality scale, then we might establish by pre- 
liminary research an optimum cutting score such 
that, if we called everyone scoring above the cut 
“liars,” we would maximize the overall hit rate. 
Under such conditions, the best we could expect to 
do would be to identify 45 of the 50 liars in our 
group of 1,000 examinees. But, at the same time, 
95 of the innocent truth tellers would also be ex- 
pected to “fail,” which means that (95)/(45 + 
95) = 68% of the people who “fail” the test will 
actually be innocent! ; 


president. fad? ын ly Кад, йу. fire this 
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· However, even this rather. о resul 
than we can actually hope to achieve in practice 
because in fact the lie detector does not yield an 
objective, numerical score. As in the Rorschach or 
the TAT, the examiner’s brain is an integral part 
of the machinery of the test, and it would obviously 
be very difficult to train an examiner to set his 
subjective cutting score in such a way as to pro- 
duce an optimum validity for a given base-rate 
situation. For the case under consideration, if he 
set his cutting score too low, "failing" 4095 of the 
cases, for example, then the best he could do would 
be to “fail” all of the liars but at the cost of “fail- 
ing” more than one third of the truth tellers, in 
which case 88% of those identified as “liars” would 
in fact be innocent. To properly train operators 
for this situation we would need the same nearly 
unobtainable facilities that we would need to make 
meaningful estimates of the actual validity of the 
lie detector in the employment screening situation, 
namely, an independent criterion which would tell 
us which few subjects were in fact lying. Since 
this is almost certainly impossible to achieve be- 
cause validity estimates obtained from a very dif- 
ferent situation with very different base rates are 
a most uncertain guide when one is working in this 
new situation, and since whatever validity one can _ 
achieve here will be at the cost of an extremely 
high proportion of false-positives—innocent sub- 
jects who “fail” the test and therefore lose their 
jobs or suffer other unwarranted consequences as 
a result—it seems plain to me that the use of the 
lie detector in this lucrative but highly dubious 
application should not be condoned. 

Any professional polygrapher who may read these 
words will be gnashing his teeth at this point be- 
cause these statistical arguments will seem to con- 
flict sharply with his actual experience in this lie 
detector application. He will be thinking of all 
those shame-faced individuals who have been led 
to confess assorted peculations under the pressure 
of the lie detector examination, This undeniable 
ability of the polygraph to function as a sort of 
“painless third degree” was mentioned briefly 
earlier, If it were possible to make use only of 
these elicited confessions, discarding from further 
consideration all tests which did not produce such 
a result, then these questions of validity would be 
dealt with very differently. But, of course, once 
the population to be tested gets wind of the fact 
that no one is going to “fail” unless he confesses, 
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and, under the circumstances I have been assuming, 
we must expect that most of those who "fail" in 
this way will actually be innocent. 

The conclusion from all of this seems to me to be 
obvious and compelling. It is most unlikely that 
we shall ever have an objective lie detector pro- 
cedure that can routinely claim as high as 90% 
validity; there is no reason whatever to imagine 
that any known lie detector, human or polygraphic, 
can achieve validities close to 100%. Lacking 
near-perfect validity, both of the previous consider- 


ations militate against the use of the lie detector 
- at all in employment screening, that is, both the 


fact that decisions here tend to be based on the lie 
test alone and the fact that, with low base rates 
for lying, the majority of those who fail the test 
are going to be innocent, For this reason, I testi- 
fied before the 1973 session of the Minnesota 
Legislature in support of a bill (Senate File 612) 
that specifically prohibits any employer from re- 
quiring or even requesting any employee or pro- 
spective employee to take a polygraph examination. 
The single exception authorized by this act is the 

. use of the lie detector in the investigation by a 
police chief of possible malfeasance on the part of 
à police officer, I am happy to report that this bill 
was passed and is now the law in Minnesota. 


Conclusion 


The polygraphic interrogation industry is rapidly 

: expanding and is already having considerable social 
impact. Polygraphic interrogation is a form of 
psychological testing; psychometric theory and psy- 
chophysiology are—or should be—its basic sciences. 
In fact, however, only a handful of psychologists 

- know enough about the lie detection business to 
evaluate its claims and to provide expert testimony 
to courts and legislative bodies. 

A polygraphic method known as the Guilty 
Knowledge Technique appears to have the potential 
for very high validity in the restricted number of 
crimina] investigations where it is applicable. But 
the GKT seems to be unknown to professional 
polygraphers and there have been no studies either 
of its range of applicability or of its validity in field 

. situations. It is certain that the СКТ could not be 
usefully adapted to employee screening, the appli- 
cátion which is currently providing the strong eco- 
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impetus growth. of the polygraphy in. 
dustry. ) 

The techniques used by professional polygraphers 
can be appropriately characterized as methods of 
lie detection. Analysis of the assumptions under- 
lying lie detection indicates that, while these 
methods might be expected to have significant va- 
lidity (better, indeed, than many other commonly 
used psychological tests), the a priori probability ` 
is exceedingly small that the lie detector could be 
nearly as dependable as the professionals claim. 
Since these claims of 95%, 98%, and even 100% 
validity are so implausible, they should be taken 
seriously only if accompanied by unusually clear, 
well-replicated empirical evidence. Such evidence is 
wholly lacking. 

In the preemployment screening situation, where 
the base rate for lying can be expected to be low, 
a high proportion—probably the majority—of those 
who “fail” the lie detector test will be false-posi- 
tives. For example, if 5% of those tested are liars, 
then even with a test having 90% validity, fully 
68% of those who “fail” will be innocent truth 
tellers. For this reason, and because in the em- 
ployee screening application the lie test typically 
determines disposition of the case—if you fail the 
lie test, you do not get the job—widespread use 
of these methods in the private sector must in- 
evitably work an unjust hardship on many innocent 
but autonomically reactive individuals. In certain 
sensitive occupations such as police work, where 
social considerations require attaching greater im- 
portance to false-negative than to false-positive pre- 
dictions, the use of the lie detector as a selection 
device can be justified, The general use of the lie 
detector in employee screening cannot be justified, 
however, and psychologists have a professional re- 
sponsibility to oppose this growing practice. 

The use of polygraphic interrogation in criminal 
investigation is fundamentally different. Here the 
base rate for lying is undoubtedly higher, and, most 
important, the penalty imposed on the unlucky 
false-positive is less severe: One cannot be sent to 
prison for “failing” the lie test. Judicious use of 
the polygraph in the criminal investigation context 
not only can improve the efficiency of police work 
but could also serve as a bulwark to protect the 
innocent from false prosecution, It is argued that 
the apparent potential of the Guilty Knowledge 
Method should begin to be exploited in this 
application. 
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Scientific Contribution Award who, in its opinion, have made the most distin- 
guished theoretical or empirical contributions to scientific psychology in recent years. 

A new award, the Distinguished Contribution for Applications in Psychology, 
has been authorized by the Board of Directors and will be given for the third time 
this year. This is presented to an individual who, in the Committee's opinion, has 
engaged in a program of research which is systematic and applied in character. 

The awards are subject to the following limitations: (a) members of the Com- 
mittee, former recipients of the awards, the President and the President-elect of the 
APA shall be ineligible. (b) The Committee shall seek diversity in selecting re- 
cipients, avoiding as far as possible the selection of more than one person representing 
a specialized topic, a specific material, a given method, ora particular application. 

Names and appropriate information which will guide the Committee on Scientific 
Awards in conducting an intensive career review and evaluation should be forwarded 
to Office of Scientific Affairs, American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Deadline for nominations 1s January 15, 
1975. 
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W.K.ESTES Rockefeller University * 


All scientific measurements of intelligence that we have at present are measures of some 
product produced by the person or animal in question, or of the way in which some product 
is produced. A is rated as more intelligent than B because he produces a better product, 
essay written, answer found, choice made, completion supplied or the like, or produces an 
equally good product in a better way, more quickly, or by inference rather than by rote 
memory, or by more ingenious use of the material at hand... . 

Psychologists would of course assume that differences in intelligence are due to differences 
histological or physiological, or both, and would expect these physical bases of intelligence 
to be measurable. . . . Even if one aimed at discovering the physiological basis of intellect 
and measuring it in physiological units, one would have to begin by measuring the intellectual 
‘products produced by it. For our only means of discovering physiological bases is search 
for the physiological factors which correspond to intellectual production [Thorndike, 1926, 


pp. 11-12]. 


Such was the status of this problem when Thorn- 

` dike was writing Measurement of Intelligence 

.. nearly 50 years ago. 

| Thorndike was well aware that in measuring in- 

- . telligence we do go further than sampling an indi- 
vidual's current performance in order to predict 

= his potentialities for various types of tasks. To 
the extent that we can sample performance for 
different individuals following equal opportunities 
to learn, we also infer relative rates of gain in per- 
formance in the future. In fact, 


an obvious hypothesis, often advanced, is that intellect is 
the ability to learn, and that our estimates of it are or 
should be estimates of ability to learn. To be able to learn 

. harder things or to be able to learn the same things more 
quickly would then be the single basis of evaluation. . . . 

lf greater ability to learn means in part ability to learn 
harder things, we have excluded the vague general valuation 

of certain products and ways of producing only to include 
t again. . . . If greater ability to learn means only the 
- ability to learn more things or to learn the same things 
more quickly, we have a view that has certain advantages 
of clearness and approximate fitness to many facts. Even 
less than in the case of truth-getting [insight into reality], 
however, do our present actual instruments for measuring 
intelligence measure directly a person's ability to learn 
more things than another person can, or to learn the same 
things more quickly. . . . Much evidence will therefore be 
required before we can wisely replace our present multi- 


! The substance of this article was included in an invited 
address presented at the meeting of the Toronto Psycho- 
logical Association, February 1972, and at a symposium on 

+ intelligence held at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
June 1971. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to William К. Estes, 

Rockefeller University, New York, New York 10021. 
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farious empirical valuations by the formula that intellect 
is the ability to learn more things or to learn the same _ 
things more quickly [Thorndike, 1926, pp. 17-18]. 


as several decades ago. Little has changed with — 
respect either to the basic method of measuring in- 


direct measurement of learning abilities. 
One reason why the great amounts of effort ex 
pended on problems of intelligence and its measure: 
ment in the interim have produced so little change _ 
in basic conceptions may have to do with the fact. 
that from the time of Binet, the primary criterion. 
for measuring intellect has been success in predict- _ 
ing performance in school and other situations r 
quiring intellectual effort. Long ago, efforts to in- _ 
crease the predictive power of intelligence tests - 
began to run into sharply diminishing returns, and 
it now seems quite possible that we are near the 
maximum attainable, given the usual limitations on. 
time and expense of testing. 4 
Thus, in raising again the possibility of replac- 
ing the characterization of intelligence in terms of | 
performance with a characterization in terms of 7 
learning processes, I am not motivated by any _ 
expectation that appreciable gains in predictive. 
power could be achieved. One of the motivations _ 
for a reappraisal is almost purely intellectual, and, 
again, I find that I can improve but little on 
Thorndike: ." SRE 


=, 


‚ ity. to 
succeed with intellectual tasks, and to measure it by mal 
an inventory of a fair sampling from these tasks, arrang- 
ing these in levels of intellectual difficulty, and observing 
how many the intellect in question, succeeds with at each 
level. . Such a definition in terms of tasks accomplish- 
able, and ‘such a measurement in terms of the contents of 
a graded inventory is sound and useful, but is not entirely 
satisfying. One cherishes the hope that some simpler, more 
unitary fact exists as the cause of intellect and that varia- 
tions in the magnitude of this fact may provide a single 
fundamental scale which will account for levels and range 
and surface. Moreover, one realizes the desirability of 
search for the physiological cause of intellect, regardless of 
whether that cause be single and simple or manifold and 
complex (Thorndike, 1926, p. 412]. 


Thorndike went on to offer a specific interpreta- 


Î tion of intelligence in terms of the learning theory 
. of his day: 


The standard orthodox view of the surface nature of in- 
tellect has been that it is divided rather sharply into a 
lower half, mere connection-forming or the association of 
ideas, which acquires information and specialized habits of 
thinking; and a higher half characterized by abstraction, 
generalization, the perception and use ‘of relations and the 
selection and control of habits in inference or. reasoning, and 
ability to manage novel or original tasks, . The hy- 
pothesis which we present and shall defend. admits the dis- 
tinction in respect of surface behavior, but asserts that in 
their deeper nature the higher forms of intellectual opera- 
tion are identical with mere association or connection form- 
ing, depending upon the same sort of physiological connec- 
tions but requiring many more of them. By the same 
argument the person whose intellect is greater or higher or 
better than that of another person differs from him in the 
last analysis in having, not a new sort of physiological 
process, but simply a larger number of connections of the 
ordinary sort [Thorndike, 1926, pp. 414-415]. 


According to this conception, an individuals effec- 
tive intelligence at any time was thought to be de- 
termined jointly by his original intellectual ca- 
pacity, identified with the number of potential 
connections available in his brain, and by the num- 
ber of connections actually formed as a result of 
training and experience. 

Thorndike claimed “almost crucial” evidence for 
his hypothesis in a collection of correlational data 
from tests he believed to measure the higher abili- 
ties of relational thinking and abstraction (sen- 
tence completion, arithmetical problems, analogies) 
and tests believed to measure lower, “associative” 
abilities (vocabulary, numerical calculation, infor- 
mation tests). From the finding that intercorrela- 


tions of the higher tests among themselves, of the 


lower tests among themselves, and of the higher 
tests with the lower tests were all of the same order 
of magnitude, Thorndike concluded that both the 
associative and the higher abilities must have “in 
the main the same cause [p. 470].” And the com- 
mon cause must lie at the associative level because 


the higher (as in the finals deficient), but the 
higher abilities are never manifest in the absence 
of the associative abilities, 

Thorndike’s conclusion rests on an assumption 
that we shall find in the sequel to be open to seri- 
ous question, namely, that one can find subtests of 
intelligence scales which are relatively pure mea- 
sures of either the associative or the higher abilities, 
Nonetheless, the number-of-connections hypothesis 
has continued to represent for several generations 
of psychologists and educators the way in which 
learning theorists would interpret intelligence, 

Because of its conceptual meagerness, the hy- 
pothesis has never aroused among psychologists 
much enthusiasm for following up this line of in- 


quiry. Consequently, it remains essentially with- . 


out à competitor—never a healthy state of affairs 
in any scientific discipline. It seems most timely, 
therefore, to ask what form would be taken by a 
similar effort today, utilizing the richer body of 
theory that has grown out of several decades of re- 
search on learning, 

Beyond utilizing conceptual resources that were 
not available to earlier investigators, I propose to 
take a somewhat different basic orientation, ‘Thorn- 
dike’s approach was to look at the learning theory 
of his day in order to see what concepts or ideas 
embodied in it might serve to account for differ- 
ences in intelligence. Like many other investigators 
in the psychometric tradition, Thorndike seems to 
have viewed intelligence as a trait or characteristic 
of the individual that sets the limits on his level of 
intellectual functioning. An interpretation of in- 
telligence in terms of learning would, then, entail 
finding some theoretically meaningful quantity with 
which variations in intelligence might prove to be 
correlated; his choice, as we have seen, was the 
number of available associative connections. 

In the course of a rather extensive review of the 
literature on learning theory and intelligence (Estes, 
1970), I have come to think that a new effort to- 
ward establishing a more significant working re- 
lationship between the two research traditions 
should begin by turning the problem around, 
Rather than looking to learning or physiological 
theory for some correlate of intelligence, I should 
like to focus attention on intellectual activity itself. 
By bringing the concepts and methods of other 
disciplines to bear on the analysis of intellectual 
behavior we may come to understand how the con- 
ditions responsible for the development of its 
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ganization lead to variations in effectiveness of in- 
tellectual functioning. : 

If this approach has appeal in principle, we need 
next to consider just what behaviors to analyze in 
- order to be sure that the activity we are dealing 
E. with is closely related to that involved in measure- 
; ment of intelligence. The simplest and most direct 

approach, it seems, is to begin with the specific be- 
| haviors involved in responding to items on intelli- 
- gence tests. 

The idea of relating performance on subtests of 
intelligence scales to various psychological cate- 
gories or functions is by no means new. In his de- 
. tailed analysis of the Stanford revision of the Binet 
scale, McNemar (1942) considered the idea that 
_ the various subtests of the Binet that seemed to 
have something to do with memory (e.g., digit span, 
repeating sentences, copying bead strings from 
memory) are alternative measures of a single 
"memory function that might represent a purer 
manifestation of intelligence than the variegated 
54 ‚ tests of. the ‘scale as a whole. McNemar found the 
D reliability of a pooled “memory” test to be rela- 
"tively low and took this finding as rather negative 
— evidence. However, he was not entirely satisfied 
- with this basis for a conclusion and added: 


b: 


A 


The final answer as to whether variance in measured in- 
telligencã is’ more dependent upon retentivity than upon 
original learning, or as to the extent of each as a con- 
tributor, must be sought in the laboratory. We hazard to 
- guess that securing the answer will involve experimentation 

rather than wholesale correlational analysis [McNemar, 
1942, p. 151]. 


f The Т analysis that McNemar found so 
sorely wanting 30 years ago did not follow with 
. unseemly speed. Consideration of the few examples 


ye. 
delay in their appearance. I suggest that we will 
D find a dominant. factor to be changes in the state of 
* theory coneerhing learning and memory over this 
` period. 

Tn order to give some idea of the kinds of analy- 
ses that are immediately within our reach, I would 
first like to discuss two cases in which thé identical 
task that constitutes a subtest of an intelligence 
scale has been subjected to laboratory investigation, 
and then two cases in which only rather modest 
extrapolation from closely relevant research is re- 


quired. 
E - 
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THE DIGIT SPAN TEST. 


One of the simplest appearing subtests of the Stan- 


ford-Binet i is the digit span test. As it occurs in the _ 
scales for Year 10, for example, the subject’s task _ 


is to repeat a sequence of random digits immedi- 
ately after they have been read aloud: ‘by the ex- 
aminer. 


at this level. The test correlates satisfactorily with 
total score on the Binet scale and with usual vali- 
dation criteria, so it evidently samples some aspect 
or aspects of intellectual performance. But if an 
individual scores low on this test, what: measures 
should we expect to be useful in improving his per- 
formance in this kind of task? An obvious possi- 


bility would be practice at recalling sequences of — 


digits, But this seems rather narrow and most 
unlikely to transfer to any other situation. A better 
plan might be to have the individual practice re- 
calling sequences of items of different types, digits, 
letters, words, etc. 

These suggestions, together with an admonition 
to carry out the practice in a variety of contexts, 
would seem to be about all that could be derived 


from the learning theory available to Thorndike $ 


(1926) when he was Writing Measurement of In- 


telligence. ay 


x 


If any subtest of the Stanford- a measures 


only the lower, associative abilities, the digit span”. 
test must surely qualify. The basis for successful. 


performance would be conceived in classical asso- 
ciation theory to be the establishment, or at least 


the.strengthening, of interitem associations so that . 


‘if, for example, the digit string 691472 were pre- 
sented, the resulting structure in memory might be 


relevant research that are now available will, m represented as 6-9-1—4—7-2, The request to recall 
їй, ink, make шг some of the reasons for the long 


would be the stimulus for remembering the first. 
digit of the string, this in turn would lead to recall 
of the next digit and so on. If an individual failed 


the test, the interpretation would be either that he- - 


was inefficient in forming the required new associa- 


tions, or that the strength of these associations in ~ 


memory decayed too rapidly to permit successful. 
recall. А ) 

А substantial body of research and theory deal- 
ing with short-term memory for sequences of tems 
shows quite clearly that this interpretation in terms 
of interitem associations is inadequate and is in fact 
quite possibly entirely wrong. 


Li E y у * 
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Successful recall of a string of six digits ' 
in the correct order is scored as passing performance ' 
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Perhaps the most basic difficulty is presented by 
rather direct evidence that the item in position n 


Jof a string is not a necessary and sufficient stimu- 


J^ lus, or even necessarily part of the stimulus, for 


recall of the item at position м + 1. For example, 
Jahnke (1970) showed that for most serial positions 
in a string, an individual's recall of the item at 
position z is better if he is simply asked to recall 
the item at that serial position than if he is given 
the item at position n — 1 and asked to recall its 
successor. This result was obtained with young 
adults who, it appears, must have established in 
long-term memory a conception of the sequence of 
ordinal numbers and must also have available a 
strategy of relating incoming items of a sequence to 
ordinal position. 

There is considerable evidence to suggest that no 
effective associations at all may form between ad- 
jacent items in a sequence unless the individual has 
been instructed that he will be required to use indi- 
vidual items as retrieval cues in a subsequent test. 
Lesgold and. Bower (1970) found no transfer what- 
ever from learning of a serial list of items to a sub- 
sequent paired-associate task in which the pairs 
were adjacent items from the serial list unless the 
subjects had been informed in advance of the re- 
lationship between the serial and paired-associate 
tasks. 

Numerous studies that have appeared since 
Miller's (1956) introduction of the concept of 
chunking have shown that, for strings greater than 
three or four items, recall is greatly facilitated if 
the individual groups the items into subgroups of 
approximately three items each. This procedure 
of.grouping, or chunking, whether done by the ex- 
perimenter as he presents the material or spon- 

` taneously by the subject as he attempts to organize 
it in his memory, is a powerful determiner of what 
is and is not learned in a short-term memory situ- 


* ation. Bower and Winzenz (1969), for example, 


showed that when the material is grouped by the 


- experimenter at input, repetition of the string of 


digits leads to improvement in recall only if the 
particular mode of grouping is the same upon sub- 
sequent repetitions of the string. 

Further, grouping is as important a factor with 
children as with adults, and with mentally deficient 
or brain-injured children as with normals, Spitz 
(1966), utilizing a modified digit span test with 
visual presentations, showed a substantial facilita- 
tory effect of grouping of the digits upon perform- 
ance of retarded children with an average IQ of 60; 


A^ , 3 


УАН, (уж. Азы к ы ae 3 А 
the effect was present but smaller with equal mental ^ 
age normals, perhaps because the grouping (by twos 
rather than by threes) was not optimal, Notably, 

it was found that when the retarded children who ` 
had been given the grouped presentation were sub- 
sequently tested with ungrouped material, their per- 
formance declined, whereas that of normal children ` 
was unaffected, indicating that the retarded chil- 
dren had not developed the habit of spontaneously 
grouping material in order to aid recall. 

These and related lines of evidence have sug- 
gested an interpretation of short-term memory for 
strings of verbal units in terms of organization and 
coding. Johnson (1970) developed in detail the 
idea that grouping facilitates recall because the in- 
dividual assigns a code to each subgroup of a se- 
quence and maintains in memory only the smaller 
set of codes until the time of recall, when he de- 
codes these in order to reconstruct the original se- 
quence. When these ideas are taken into account, Le 
the simple schema of classical connectionism be- 
comes amplified into a hierarchical structure of - 
representations in memory: 


List 
CHUNK 1 
Position 1 Position 2 Position 3 
6 9 1 
CHUNK 2 
Position 1 Position 2. Position 3 
4 7 2 


On presentation of the digit sequence 691472, the 
individual is conceived to subgroup the sequence 
into two chunks, assigning a code to each which he 
maintains in memory, and within each chunk relat- 
ing the items of the sequence to the ordinal num- 
bers 1, 2, and 3. On a request to recall the string, 
the individual brings into memory his coded repre- 
sentations of the two chunks; each of these in turn а 
activates recall of the individual digits and their as- 
sociated serial positions. While this process goes on, 
the individual must hold the partially reconstructed 
sequence in an output response buffer by an in- 
hibitory process until the decoding is complete and 
then emit the digits in the proper order. This 
schema may seem complex, and certainly in details _ 
it is by no means beyond controversy, but numerous 
lines of solid evidence in addition to those reviewed 
briefly in the preceding paragraphs indicate that 
something not far from this theoretical picture is 
required (Estes, 1972). 
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chema in mind, we can. 4 
ге must be many different ways in which 
. major individual differences can arise with respect 
-to performance on a digit span test. In the young 
or the mentally retarded child, we may find fail- 
ures occurring because the individual has not de- 
veloped sufficient familiarity with the sequence of 
ordinal numbers, or enough experience in using the 
number sequence to order other materials. An in- 
dividual of any age may fall short of standard per- 
formance if he has not developed the strategy of 
.. grouping to the extent characteristic of his age 
| group, but may perform normally when led to utilize 

grouping by the experimenter or examiner. Another 
- individual may not be able to accomplish the coding 
` process necessary to take advantage of chunking 
even when material is presented to him in sub- 
groups. Still another may be able to recall well 
enough but may lack the capacity for selective in- 
hibition necessary to order his output properly. 
Clearly it would be possible with the advantage 
_ of added theoretical insight to augment the stan- 
dard digit span test in such a way as to localize 
- the source of difficulty for an individual who fails 
. under the standard procedure. This augmentation 
would quite likely do little to improve the predic- 
tive value of the test, but it might be of consider- 
able help in indicating how deficient performance in 
- this and related tasks might be remedied. 


| DIGIT SYMBOL SUBSTITUTION 


-. Although various aspects of the digit span task have 
. been studied in the laboratory, the fact that it also 
. appears in intelligence scales is largely coincidental, 
. Motivation and direction for these studies have 
arisen from previous theory and research on learn- 
ing and memory. I have been able to find very 
few instances in which a task has been taken di- 
rectly from an intelligence scale and subjected to 
experimenta] investigation with a view to elucidat- 
ing the basis of its clinical usefulness. Of these, 
_ the most substantial is the recently reported investi- 
. gation of the digit symbol task by Royer (1971). 
| The point of departure for Royer’s study was the 
. digit symbol subtest of the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
. Bence Scale, which has been of special clinical inter- 

est because of its steep decrement in Performance 

with age and its sensitivity to various neurological 

defects. In the standard form of the test, the 

individual being examined js given a table relating 

nine symbols to the digits 1-9, as illustrated in the 
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Figure 1. Assignments of symbols to digits in 
Wechsler digit symbol scale (first two rows) and in 
set 5 of Royer's (1971) study (last two rows), to- 
gether with sample from an answer sheet (third 
and fourth rows). 


upper two rows of Figure 1, and an answer sheet 
with rows of boxes above which numerals appear in 
a haphazard order. His task is to place the appro- 
priate symbols in the boxes, and his score is the 
number of substitutions completed in 90 seconds, 
The task can just as well be presented in reverse, 
with numerals being substituted for symbols, and 
in fact Royer studied both variations, 

Royer (1971) noted that the test can be con- 
sidered to be a measure of information-processing 
capacity because an index of rate of information 
processing derived from information theory proves 
to be linearly related to standardized score on the 
test. Further, within the set of symbols two types 
of information which have been significant in per- 
ceptual theory may be distinguished. One of these, 
which for brevity may be termed spatial informa- 
tion, serves only to distinguish members of a sub- 


set of symbols which belong to a rotational equiva- _ 


lence set, that is, which may be superposed 
following an appropriate rotation (e.g., the third 
and fifth figures in the second row of Figure 1). 
The other type of information distinguishes figures 
that cannot be superposed following any possible 
rotation, 

Tn his first experiment Royer (1971) varied the 
distribution of digits on the answer form—balanced 
(rectangular) versus unbalanced—the latter being 


the condition obtaining on the 

relative proportion of content and spatial informa- 
tion in the symbol set. The symbol set from the 
Wechsler scale was utilized, together with four 
others which included increasing proportions of 
symbols that differed only on the spatial dimension. 
The fifth set, in which all but one of the symbols 
belonged to the same rotation-equivalence set, is 
shown in the bottom row of Figure 1. Administra- 
tion of this set of variations to a large group of 
college student subjects yielded no significant effect 
of the distributional variable but a substantial and 
virtually linear function relating score to the simi- 
larity condition. 

One might be tempted immediately to seize on 
this function as indicating the basis for clinical 
significance of the test because difficulties in hand- 
ling the spatial information component are known 
to characterize young children and individuals with 
various neurological disorders. However, we should 
first examine the task more closely in order to see 
whether other aspects of performance might covary 
with the nature of the symbol set. At each step 
in the task the subject must inspect the next digit, 
go to the proper location in the table, code the 
information distinguishing the symbol found, and 
carry this information in short-term memory long 
enough to reproduce the symbol in the proper an- 
swer box. 

Looking first at the purely motor aspects of the 
task, one must inquire whether one relevant factor 
might be differences in difficulty in reproducing the 
symbols in the various sets. Royer (1971) investi- 
gated this possibility in a second experiment in 
which subjects were required simply to copy hap- 
hazard sequences of symbols drawn from the vari- 
ous sets. He found a significant trend in the same 
direction as that obtained for test performance, but 
concluded that the variation was relatively small 
compared to that in the substitution task itself. 

Probably of considerably more importance are 
factors having to do with the coding of the infor- 
mation in the symbols. Excluding individuals who 
can maintain fully adequate visual images, proba- 
bly a rarity in the adult population, efficient per- 
formance must depend on the individual’s having 
available or being able quickly to produce distinc- 
tive codes to represent each of the symbols in 
memory. On this assumption, the task would be 
the easiest for the Wechsler symbols. Many of 
these have distinctive labels readily available, for 
example, a minus sign for the first symbol, an in- 


verted T for the second, and ап e | j 
(second row of Figure 1). In contrast, the sym- 
bols of Set 5 (bottom row of Figure 1) would re- 

quire the creation of an adequate labeling system in 

the course of the substitution task. 

Once accomplished, coding will obviate the neces- 
sity of looking more than once at the symbol re- 
quired for a given substitution. Further, it is likély 
that even within the short time involved in the test 
some. individuals will be able to learn some of the 
digit code associations and thus on many occasions 
not need to look from the digit to the table at all 
in order to make the appropriate substitution. It is 
clear from examining the sets of symbols used by 
Royer that suitable codes would be least readily 
available for the set containing the largest number 
of members of a single rotational equivalence group. 

A satisfactory interpretation of Royer's principal 
results awaits further research which may serve to 
differentiate the role of relative proportions of con- 
tent and spatial information from that of availa- 
bility of distinctive codes. Evidence now available 
seems rather clearly to point to the latter interpre- 
tation, I have in mind, particularly, the extensive 
data concerning sex differences in performance on 
subtests of intelligence scales. Generally, girls 


score higher on verbal subtests, and boys, on those ` 


involving spatial manipulations. Digit symbol sub- 
stitution has usually been assigned to the nonverbal ` 
category, and consequently the superior perform- 
ance by girls (McNemar, 1942) has seemed an 
anomaly, The explanation, I suggest, is that skill 
in digit symbol substitution involves a verbal-en- 
coding process as a major component, 


VOCABULARY 


The ubiquitous vocabulary test, appearing, for ex- 
ample, at all of the higher age levels in the Stan- 
ford-Binet, is similar to the digit span test both 
in the deceptively simple appearance of the task 
and in the substantial growth of relevant theory 
over the years in which the test has been used, but 
differs in the lack of directly relevant experimental 
analysis in the learning laboratory. 

Considering how inextricably the vocabulary test 
has been bound up with the assessment of intelli- 
gence over nearly three quarters of a century, it 
seems remarkable how little is known as to just 
what aspects of intellectual performance are being 
measured... In particular, we are largely ignorant 


concerning the extent to which the test taps vocabu- - ү 
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uses or can recognize, as distinguished from the 
processes involved in constructing a definition or 
an explanation of the meaning of a word. 

Vocabulary tests have been validated extensively, 
but evidently always against other measures or 
criteria of intelligence, not against alternative mea- 
sures of vocabulary. What might these other mea- 
sures be? One, in particular, is suggested by recent 
studies of Howes (1971) on the direct estimation 
of an individual's vocabulary via time-sampling 
procedures. Howes’ method is to record several 
thousand words of informal discourse from an indi- 
vidual, then, utilizing a statistical model relating 
word samples to populations, to obtain an estimate 
of the individual's vocabulary which is quite inde- 
pendent of the other processes involved in answer- 
ing the usual vocabulary test items. 

In terms of contemporary learning theory, what 
should we expect to be the principal determinants 
of performance when an individual is presented with 
a series of words and asked to give definitions or 
explain their meanings? Most basic, in a sense, 
must be the long-term memory structures estab- 
lished by previous experience with the words in 
question. In classical association theory, this re- 
sult of past learning was conceived of simply as a 
set of associations between a particular word and 
others which might be used to convey its meaning. 
In contemporary thinking, the status of a word in 
memory is characterized by its values with Tespect 


_ to a set of features ог attributes (Anglin, 1970; 


Underwood, 1969). Accessibility to this represen- 
tation in memory is determined by the presence of 
retrieval cues (Tulving, 1968), which may be con- 


. ceived as learned associations between the cluster 


of features and the contexts in which the word has 


List 
Attributes 
Ecc. 
i LTM Recall 
Define Word —— | REPR Occurrence 


; =. Егее 


Associate 


Figure 2. Levels of response to a request for 
definition of a word, all except the lowest requiring 
activation of a representation of the word in long- 
term memory (LTM). 
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‹ - But the existence of these 
associations is not enough; actual performance at 
any time depends on their availability, which in 
turn is a function of recency and frequency of usage 
(Allen, Mahler, & Estes, 1969; Horowitz, Norman, 
& Day, 1966). 

Depending on the specific retrieval strategies that 
he has learned to use and the availability of re- 
trieval cues, an individual who is asked to give the 
meaning of a word on a vocabulary test may func- 
tion at a number of levels, as illustrated in Figure 
2. The most primitive answer in a sense, and the 
least efficient, is that of simply giving some other 
words which are aroused by association. This type 
of answer deserves, and in practice receives, only 
partial credit because it does not tap the organiza- 
tion of word meaning in memory. If the coded 
representation of the word in long-term memory is 
activated, the individual can attempt to produce an 
acceptable answer by recalling specific occurrences 
of the word and their circumstances, by recalling 
a dictionary definition or its equivalent, or by 
actually expressing the features and attributes that 
serve both to relate and to differentiate the word 
from others in his long-term memory system. 

Finally, though by no’ means least important, 
production of an acceptable answer in this as in 
any other test situation requires that the individual 
have in mind a conception of the characteristics of 
an acceptable answer, in this instance of an ac- 
ceptable definition or explanation of meaning of a 
word. For a child who has grown up in a more or 
less average home environment with numerous op- 
portunities and occasions to inquire concerning the 
meanings of words and to have these explained to 
him by parents and siblings, this requirement is so 
automatically satisfied that it may tend to be taken 
for granted. Whenever he is able to achieve the 
necessary information, the child will be able to 
generate an acceptable answer by comparing his 
own partially formed utterances with the proper- 
ties he knows from his own experience to charac- - 
terize a satisfactory definition. A child who has 
not had these opportunities will lack the basis for E. 
corrective feedback of his production. i 

Clearly an individual's successful passing of a 

vocabulary test provides valuable information as to 
the extent to which the numerous prerequisites for 
successful performance have been simultaneously 
satisfied by his combination of inherent capacities 
and past experiences, But failure gives little diag- 
nostic information, for it can come about in many . 


Io 


qualitatively different ways. In i 
define a word on request may occur because the 
necessary memory structure has never been es- 
tablished, because of a lack of retrieval cues for an 
intact memory structure, because words required 
to express the definition are at low availability 
owing to disuse, or because the individual lacks a 
general conception of the required solution to this 
type of problem and thus gives an answer which is 
meaningful within his own frame of reference but 
not within that of the examiner. 

I think we must concede that, in comparison to 
digit span, present learning theory is not so clearly 
in a position to prescribe directly ways in which 
conventional tests of vocabulary might be aug- 
mented in order to provide more information con- 
cerning the different processes involved in test per- 
formance. However, it does appear that the line of 
analysis we have illustrated may go beyond the 
classical psychometric approach in generating spe- 
cific kinds of research which might provide bases 
for remodeling the vocabulary test from a pure in- 
strument for prediction of performance to one more 
useful in diagnoses of processes. 


WORD NAMING 


One's first impression of this task, a subtest of Year 
10 of the Stanford-Binet scale, may well be that 
it scarcely seems to constitute an intellectual task 
at all. The individual is simply requested to name 
as many different words as he can in one minute, 
excluding counting or the use of sentences. Since, 
however, correlations of this subtest with total test 
score and with criteria are of the same order of 
magnitude as those for subtests with more obvious 
intellectual content, closer examination is evidently 
called for. 

Consideration of the performance required of the 
individual immediately points to two of the pro- 
cesses intimately involved in the vocabulary and 
digit span tests, namely, the availability of words 
as responses and short-term memory, respectively. 
However, it appears that neither of these can be a 
major determinant of individual differences in per- 
formance, All but the most severely retarded in- 
dividuals to whom this test might be given must 
have many more words in a relatively high state of 
availability than the 28 required as a passing score 
at Year 10. Short-term memory must be involved 
to some extent because the individual must keep 
track of the words he has already given in order to 


GS aie aoa E 
repetitions during output. Howev 
of available evidence (see Belmont & Butterfield, 
1969; Estes, 1970) indicates that rate of short- 
term forgetting does not vary substantially with 
either age or intelligence over a wide range. А 

А тоге central factor in the word-naming test 
is manifest if we note that it is in a sense a limiting 
case of the free verbal recall experiment, in which 
the subject is read a list of words and then asked 
immediately to recall as many as possible in any 
order. A very substantial amount of recent re- 
search shows clearly that performance in free recall 
is largely determined by the organization of an 
individual's long-term memory system and the way 
in which he makes use of this organization to guide 
performance in the testing situation. Data ob- 
tained by administration of free-recall tests to vari- 
ous populations show that amount recalled from a 
given list length increases systematically with age, 
education, and intelligence and that the tendency 
of the individual to organize his output in terms 
of clusters of meaningfully related words exhibits 
parallel trends. More importantly, the performance 
of young or mentally retarded subjects can be 
brought up to substantially higher levels if the 
individuals are led by the examiner to make use of 
meaningful categories in organizing their responses 
(for a review of this literature, see Estes, 1970). 

A sharp distinction needs to be made between 
the extent to which an individual’s memory is orga- 
nized in terms of categories and the extent to which 
he utilizes these categories in retrieving material in 
a test situation. For example, on examination with 
the usual procedures, children belonging to a non- 
literate African community appeared substantially 
inferior to American schoolchildren of similar age 
in free recall (Cole, Gay, Glick, & Sharp, 1971), 
and it would be easy to dispose of this not par- 
ticularly surprising finding as an example of the 
effects of cultural deprivation on the African chil- 
dren. By means of a painstaking series of re- 
searches involving close examination of the subjects’ 
performance and of its relation to their cultural 
background, these investigators were able to show 
that when the African children were led by special 
techniques to respond in terms of meaningful cate- 
gories their recall performance improved sharply 
to a level similar to that of American schoolchildren. 

Mandler (1967) reviewed evidence suggesting 
that an individual’s total vocabulary may be orga- 
nized into a hierarchy of clusters of meaningfully 
related words in much the same fashion as the 
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Words" + Word; - Word - Word3 - etc. 


"Name 
Words! —————+ Supraordinate Category 


Category 1 Category 2 tc. 


Word 1,1 Word 1,2 Word 1,8 Word 2,1 Word 2,2 ftc. 


Figure 3. Schemata for processes of word nam- 
ing by chain association (upper portion) and by 
utilizing a categorical organization of memory 
(lower portion). 


smaller sample of material presented in a free-recall 
'experiment and that efficient performance in a 
word-naming test depends importantly on the ex- 
tent to which the individual utilizes this organiza- 
tion, Both the time required to retrieve words and 
the demands on short-term memory are greatly re- 
duced to the extent that one runs through a set of 
categories in an orderly fashion, enumerating as 
many as possible of the words belonging to each 
category in turn. In Figure 3, this strategy (lower 
panel) is contrasted with the less efficient one of 
chain association. 

The data of Cole et al. (1971) indicate that the 
habit of retrieving material from long-term memory 
by means of categories depends strongly on amount 
of schooling, but when amount of schooling is held 
constant, retrieval is only slightly related to either 
age per se or other aspects of cultural background. 
There is clearly a pressing need for still more 
analytical research to determine just what aspects 
of school experience are responsible for developing 
this type of intellectual strategy. 


Conceptions of Intelligence and Learning 
Ability: Concluding Remarks 


Now, where do we stand at a theoretical level with 
respect to the interpretation of intelligence in terms 
of concepts of learning theory? First, referring 
back to our starting point, we might ask how, in the 


light of ensuing developments, we would now evalu- 


ate Thorndike's proposal that differences in intellect 


‚ аге manifestations of differences in the total num- 
` ber of available associative connections. 


Research 
and logical analyses within the framework of mod- 
ern learning theory have certainly done nothing to 
dampen the skepticism that most of us doubtless 
felt concerning the plausibility of Thorndike's con- 
jecture. In particular, Thorndike's correlational 
evidence is now seen to be distinctly less than cru- 
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cial, for our analyses yield no reason to believe that 
any of the tests he used provide pure measures of 
either associative or higher cognitive abilities, But, 
although subsequent events have not supported 
Thorndike's hypothesis, neither can they be said to 
have disproved it. What does become clear upon 
consideration of the complex interaction of bio- 
logical and environmental events and processes over 
a prolonged period which are necessary for the de- 
velopment of effective intellectual behavior is that 
a model of the type Thorndike proposed is in- 
capable of refutation by any methods now at hand 
or even foreseeable. 

To be sure, some contemporary investigators, 
especially among those seeking to ameliorate mental 
deficiency by biochemical or psychopharmacological 
techniques, appear to operate on the tacit assump- 
tion that something akin to Thorndike’s model is 
correct. Thus, one sees studies reported in which 
groups of intellectually deficient animals or children 
are subjected to new diets or new drugs and then 
tested to see whether their performance has im- 
proved relative to normals. But this strategy seems 
doomed to be as fruitless in the future as it has 
been in the past. For even if Thorndike's conjec- 
ture were correct, and if someone were to discover 
a drug that produced a substantial increase in the 
supply of available connections, the individual who 
was treated could not be expected to manifest any 
sudden increase in intellectual performance. The 
increased potentiality might be there, but a sub- 
stantial program of reeducation and training would 
be required to make up for the deficiencies in past 
learning and to lay the groundwork for the organi- 
zation of processes needed for efficient intellectual 
performance. I suggest that to have any rational 
basis for expectations of fruitful results, research 
directed toward the amelioration of intellectual de- 
ficiencies by physiological and chemical therapy 
must be conducted in close conjunction with the 
intensive application of the most sophisticated re- 
sources of learning theory to help trace the way 
through the no-man's-land between capacity: and 
performance. 


With regard to continuing theory construction, — 


we can begin to see that theories of the form “dif- 
ferences in intelligence are manifestations of differ- 
ences in x" ог “differences between retardates and 
normals are produced by deficiencies in x" are the 
wrong kinds of theories to be trying to construct. 
The urgent need now is not for better means of. 


classifying people with respect to intellectual func: s 


EIS 
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. other variables, but for understanding what brings 


tioning and correl 


about specific kinds of competence and incompe- 
tence in intellectual activity. 

An additional source of motivation for exploring 
the possibility of characterizing intelligence in 
terms of learning processes, going beyond the purely 
intellectual challenge, has to do with the changing 
mood of society. We are seeing increased resis- 
tance to the very conception of testing and measur- 
ing intelligence solely for purposes of prediction. 
If the trend that we see reflected daily not only in 
the newspapers but in the more erudite journals 
continues, we may find that not far in the future 
it will become impossible to measure intelligence, 
except in white, middle-class children, unless we 
can demonstrate some direct value to the individual 
being tested. This demand might be met if, for 
example, it came to be recognized (and in fact to 
be the case) that the primary purpose of intelli- 
gence testing had become that, not of predicting 
intellectual performance, but rather of indicating 
and guiding measures that can be taken to improve 
intellectual performance. 

Little can be accomplished in this direction with 
present instruments for measuring intelligence be- 
cause these operate primarily by sampling perform- 
ance, and in every type of intellectual task any 
given level of performance can arise in many differ- 
ent ways. One’s first thought may be that our 
present instruments for measuring intelligence need 
to be replaced by new ones better suited for diag- 
nostic purposes. Aside from the perhaps transient 
problem that we have no specific idea at present 
how to proceed in this direction, we face the major 
difficulty that almost inevitably new tests of quite 
different design will be less valid predictors of in- 
tellectual performance than those now in use. 

An alternative route involves not replacing or re- 
vising, but rather augmenting present methods of 
measuring intellect. The desired goal may be 
achieved if we can interpret the processes involved 
in test behavior in terms of concepts drawn from 
learning theory and utilize these interpretations as 
a basis for developing techniques to localize the 
sources of the deficits in performance revealed by 
test scores. This is not to imply that one should 
expect practical benefits to follow quickly and easily 
from laboratory analyses of test behavior. At the 
very least, it will be necessary to go on to the analy- 
sis of situations outside the laboratory which call 
for various types of intellectual activity. How- 


Suk 


as fruitful for theory as that confined to the psy- 
chometric tradition and might lead to additional 
long-term social gains. 
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We face problems that challenge our survival. 
Not only the quality of life but life itself is at stake. 
Whether or not we continue to inhabit this planet 
depends on our ability to find solutions to critical 


- societal and ecological problems such as population 
control and pollution. Psychologists are becoming 


increasingly involved with seeking solutions to so- 
cietal problems because the concerns people bring 
to psychologists are often traced to problems at a 


. societal level. 


The challenge at hand for behavioral science, 


| more specifically psychology, is assisting people to 

` behave in ways that will insure our survival. New 
strategies must be developed that change societal 
- problems by changing human behaviors. 


WHY PSYCHOLOGY? 


Medical science and engineering are among those 
disciplines that humanity traditionally relies on for 
solutions. A substantial technology now exists; the 
difficulty lies in its implementation. A number of 
effective sanitation, birth control, nutrition, and 
antipollution devices and products now exist, yet 
their employment is somewhat unsystematic and 
thus ineffective. Quite often these problems relate 


to the behavior of people employing the technology. 


Scientific tools are used to create a physical tech- 
nology. Similar scientific tools must be used in 


_ delivering, implementing, and maintaining the use 


of this technology. Developing an effective birth 
control device is one thing, but designing an en- 
vironment ensuring its proper use is quite another. 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Steven M. Ziffer- 
blatt, Stanford Heart Disease Prevention Program-Behav- 
ioral Studies, 730 Welch Road, Palo Alto, California 94305. 
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The problem of designing environments to insure 
proper use of technology is far too critical to the 
world to remain unexamined by the tools of science. 
Psychologists are scientists skilled in dealing with 
the problems of behavior and behavior change. 
Societal problems are ultimately problems in chang- 
ing human behavior. 


A PROBLEM OF PROBLEM DEFINITION 


Approaches to societal problems in the past have 
proved so inadequate that even politicians are care- 
ful to talk of solutions in only the vaguest terms. 
A major obstacle is that problems are conceptual- 
ized in ways that do not facilitate solutions. What 
is done about a problem depends on how it is de- 
fined. The way a societal problem is defined de- 
termines the focus, the techniques of intervention, 
and the criteria for evaluation. The way a prob- 
lem is defined also determines not only what is 
done about it but what is not done about it (Caplan 
& Nelson, 1973). If attitudes and values are 
argued to be the basis for problem definition in 
population change and family planning (Cordero, 
1968), then a host of everyday behaviors and their 
motivational factors also quite close to the problem 
are possibly overlooked as the foci of change. 


Social critics often provide perceptive analyses, .'. 0 


but their criticisms are usually at a global, descrip- 
tive level. An analogue may be found in tradi- 
tional diagnostic procedures in psychotherapy, in 
which a client is classified with a global label such 
as schizophrenic on the basis of diagnostic tests that 
have limited validity and reliability (Mischel, 1968; 
Stuart, 1970). The major criticism of these diag- 
nostic procedures is that the label contributes little 
toward solving the client’s problems. Similarly, cur- 
rent diagnoses of societal problems (“impending 
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crisis," “overpopulation, ui ack | of. уйн. 


Slater, 1969; Toffler, 1970). For example, Toffler 
summarized the major emphasis in his book as 
“diagnosis”: 

Yet the basic thrust of this book is diagnosis. For diagnosis 
precedes cure, and we cannot begin to help ourselves until 
we become sensitively conscious of the problem. 

These pages will have served their purpose if, in some 
measure, they help create the consciousness needed by man 
to undertake the control of change, the guidance of his 
evolution, For, by making use of change to channel change, 
we cannot only spare ourselves the trauma of future shock, 
we can reach out and humanize distant tomorrows [p. 430]. 


What Toffler and others have not emphasized is 
how we are to promote critically needed behavior 
change. Scientifically based methods of behavior 
change exist, but we must learn how to use them. 


Family Planning and Population Change: 
A Case in Point 


A common thread weaving its way through psycho- 
logical research in population change and family 
planning is the search for underlying and common 
causal variables that transcend individual differ- 
ences within a culture and account for the problem 
phenomena (Carlaw, 1971; Cordero, 1968; Fischer, 
1972; Rosario, 1971). Once these variables are 
identified through correlational and factorial re- 
search then hypotheses may be established and ex- 
perimental research conducted. Finally, these hy- 
potheses will hopefully lead to useful treatment 
strategies that eventuate in behavior change. When 
behavior change or control over behaviors related 
to problem areas are used as criteria, these at- 
tempts have not borne fruit. Studies have also 
revealed the prevalence of certain attitudes or 
values across a given subculture. However, it is 
one thing to reveal a value across a given subcul- 
ture, but it is quite another to design intervention 
or change strategies for the same subculture. For 
example, psychoanalytically oriented psychologists 
maintain that the dynamics of childbearing, sexual 
drives, and generational continuity are a function of 
early childhood wishes (Benedek, 1952; Erickson, 
1964; Kestenberg, 1968; Wyatt, 1967). Even if 
the validity of this information is accepted, the 
usefulness of this information, in relation to how it 
bears on changing the problem situation, is ques- 
tionable. 

Many attitudinal studies across cultures have 
appeared in the area of family planning and popula- 


7 doc 
not readily point to solutions (Ehrlich, 1970; 


These id а. to (a) child- - 
earing отанды, (5) parental attitudes toward _ 
existing children; (c) intelligence as a function of 
family size and child rearing; (d) population at- 
titudes of students; and (e) individual meanings 
of sex, marriage, contraception, menstruation, and 
children (Fawcett, 1969). 

Substantive findings leading to the development 
of change strategies that resolve the problem rarely 
emerge as consequences of these research activities. 

One reason for the lack of action-oriented find- 
ings is the “state of behavioral science technology.” 
Fawcett (1969) stated that “most attitude research 
in the population field is lacking in methodologi- 
cal sophistication.” Others argue that there is 
a need for improved measurement of psychological 
variables in population studies (Radel, 1972; 
Stephens, 1962). Other social scientists have 
called for improved research designs; better sta- 
tistical control over sociocultural factors and per- 
sonal variables; better inventory or baseline studies; 
and better generation, testing, and evaluation of 
hypotheses (Bogue, 1966; Yaukey, Griffiths, & 
Roberts, 1967). These responses, which cite the 
lack of relevant and useful procedures to solve 
family planning and population change problems, 
are perhaps problems inherent in all psychological 
research. Typically, psychological research in these 
areas abounds with calls for “new role definitions,” 
“better measurement procedures,” “more sophisti- 
cated experimentation,” or “a theory of family 
planning and population change.” 

These practices reflect a rather limited view of 
psychological research—that of hypothetico-deduc- 
tive and nomological inquiry—a view that is cur- 
rently accepted by psychologists in the area of 
family planning and population change. Nomologi- 
cal inquiry, simply stated, is based indirectly or 
directly on theory building—a search for relevant 
hypotheses, common factors, and causal variables 
(“building blocks”) with the hope of eventually 
“putting it all together.” However, the potential 
usefulness of this approach to understanding human 
behavior, as of this moment, is questionable. Elab- 
orate theories of human behavior all stand side by 
side, all taught and researched, yet few create pro- 
cedures able to change human behavior in beneficial 
ways. Population psychologists seem to be moving 
toward the reinvention of the square wheel. It is a 
luxury we cannot afford. 

There are, in addition, certain “socialization” 
variables that psychologists doing this “scientific 
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havior. Caplan (1973) noted that rarely, if ever, 
` аге advancement and recognition judged on the ef- 
fects of one's scientific behavior on the people or 
problematic phenomena studies. What is good for 
the social sciences and the individual social scientist 
may not entail that it be good for those on whom 
| research is being done. 

Recently, in an American Psychological Associa- 
tion survey of 368 faculty members at 95 uni- 
versities, 8396 of the faculty members thought aca- 
demic psychology should be concerned with solving 
social problems and 79% said it was making no 
“significant contribution. Among 2,140 graduate 

students, 90% said psychology was not doing much 
to solve social problems. Both faculty members 
` ahd graduate students cited unequal opportunities 
` for education, poor race relations, deterioration of 
the environment, militarism, war, and poverty as 
` issues psychology should be dealing with (Lipsey, 

1973). 

The point of this cursory review is to identify an 
“epistemological bias in current psychological re- 
search in family planning and population change 
‘that contributes to its lack of relevance in provid- 
ing solutions to problems. 

There are empirically and technologically based 
alternatives available that are not as epistemologi- 
A cally eloquent, but perhaps are more to the point: 

- changing people's behavior in ways that may pro- 
vide solutions to family planning and population 
change problems. 

In short, population psychologists simply must 
‚ get on with the business of effecting changes in 

problem behaviors, Building theories or identifying 

variables that have little implication for altering 
problem situations is a luxury we cannot afford. 

Variables that explain or are considered causal may 

be the least alterable. For example, we do know 
_ that under certain conditions urbanization causes 

population explosions in minority groups. Yet the 
- population psychologist or the applied demographer 
‘can do little to reduce the birthrate by manipulat- 
ing “degrees of urbanization.” Research into the 
_ relationship between urbanization and population 
-growth has little immediate payoff in solving the 
problem. But psychologists can find ways to facili- 
tate and promote behaviors related to contraceptive. 
use, decision making, and modes of sexual activity. 
We are faced with societal problems that require 
solutions in fact, not in principle. The primary 
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what conditions? Wb things work i isa d term 
ambitious goal and one that may not enhance our 
chances for survival. 


Family Planning Programs: The Current 
Status of Intervention Strategies 


A number of ad hoc empirically oriented family 
planning programs have, in fact, been instituted. | 
These programs emphasize (а) provision of sup- 
plies and services, (5) the dissemination of informa- 
tion, and (c) the education or training of health 
care agents (Bogue, 1966; Lozare, 1972; Ludhiana, 
1963; Puerto Rico, 1963; Taichung, 1963; Wor- 
rall 1971). Currently, major emphasis in family 
planning programs is placed on dissemination of 
information, supplies, or services. These variables 
are considered the major factors to be manipulated. 
Some programs have experienced moderate success 
with those families already expressing an interest 
in family planning (Ross, Germain, Forrest, & Van 
Ginneken, 1972). These programs do not extend 
to the vast majority of families who, for many rea- 
sons, do not receive family planning services. 

Empirical evidence suggests that motivational 
factors might play a significant role in increasing 
the effectiveness of family planning programs 
(Ridker & Muscat, 1973). A number of alterna- 
tives have been suggested, for example, educational 
subsidies for children; old age security; employ- 
ment opportunities; financial, material incentives; 
persuasion by significant people; and sundry educa- 
tional programs. These alternatives possess a 
number of common attributes: 


1. It is assumed that substantial impact can be 


made in family planning by providing more posi- ( ig 


tive consequences (incentives or motivation) for a 
target population, for example, nonfertility, men- 
struation, or menstrual aspiration. 

2. It is assumed that economic factors have 
great impact on motivators in a given culture. 

3. Systematic efforts should be concentrated in a 
search for incentives. If appropriate incentives are 
identified and programmed, then changes will occur. 
in family planning behavior. 


What seems to be lacking from many family 
planning programs is (a) a clear statément of be- 
havioral goals for a given family or program, (b) 
a methodology for focusing on those factors and be- _ 
haviors that will most likely have an effect on the 


problem behavior of a given family, (c) a p 
cedure for selecting an appropriate intervention 
(change) strategy for a given behavior, and (d) a 
strategy that can represent immediate behavioral 
outcomes and lead to subsequent modification of a 
particular program. 


IS FAMILY PLANNING A RATIONAL PROCESS? 


One criticism of family planning endeavors is that 
family planning is not a rational process. This is, 
in part, due to the complexity of behavior; for ex- 
ample, there are a host of variables that might ac- 
count for a family's decision to have or not to have 
children. “Rational” behavior usually suggests 
isolation of critical problem parameters and an 
ability to predict family planning behavior via the 
manipulation of those parameters. Thus, ration- 
ality of a behavior, simple or complex, is largely 
determined by our ability to perform a functional 
analysis of those events antecedent and consequent 
to the behavior under investigation. 

Part of the problem may be that there are a 
number of conceptual orientations to problems 
available to behavior scientists. Each alternative, 
for epistemological reasons, arbitrarily includes and 
excludes various data, levels of data (behavioral, 
mental, historical, subconscious), and methodologies 
(nomological, inductive, comparative group, N — 1). 

Problems that seem insoluble or extremely com- 
plex in one discipline or epistemological context 
may, in fact, be defined in different ways in another 
context and be subject to an alternative empirical 
approach. Let us take, for example, the problem 
of another complex set of behaviors: autism. We 
will trace its definition, its treatment, and finally its 
pessimistic prognosis within a medical model con- 
text and contrast this to recent developments in an 
alternative model for treating autism, a behavioral 
model. Recent developments with this latter al- 
ternative suggest that autistic behavior may be 
subject to a functional analysis. 

Until quite recently, the predominant approach 
to the understanding and treatment of autism and 
other severe childhood disorders has been the medi- 
cal model, which has included both psychodynamic 
(psychogenic) and biogenic schools. (Rimland, 
1969; Rutter & Bartak, 1971; Rutter, Bartak, & 
Newman, 1973). The medical model is character- 
ized by two assumptions or working hypotheses con- 
cerning the etiology and treatment of autism. The 
locus or cause of the disorder is internal. The 


` child's 


RE. 


, 


behavior is merely symptomatic of a variet 
of inner events (cognitive, structural, inherited, or Ў 
metabolic). Another hallmark assumption of the 
medical model has been that therapy is derived 
from and consistent with notions of causation. This 
orientation has, in fact, been used in treating ill- | 
ness for several millennia. It is one of many al- 
ternatives, and in the case of autism the most op- 
timistic interpretation of the results has been that 
they are “ambiguous.” Many writers have noted ' 
that existing theories of autism are as yet un- 
verified if not actually disconfirmed. Both the 
psychogenic and biogenic approaches to autism 
have been criticized for not providing confirming 
evidence of the essential internal emotional dis- 
turbance (Rutter, 1969) or of a physiological one 
(Rutter & Bartak, 1971). 

In sharp contrast to the medical model is the 
applied behavior analysis model. 'The child's dis- 
ordered behavior is the problem. No inference to 
personality, history, or unobservable or internal 
emotional conflicts is made. Instead the events 
that either generate or maintain the behavior are 
to be found in the child's immediate environment, 
particularly those events that impinge on the child 
in systematic ways, that is, certain classes of re- ` 
inforcers that maintain inappropriate behavior. In 
other words, the child's problem is regarded as a 
direct consequence of here-and-now external stimu- 
lus events. 

The contrast in these two models is indeed dra- 
matic and exemplifies the point that statements 
concerning complexity and rationality are a func- 
tion of epistemological bias. Until recently the 
most predominant model for autism was medical, 
along with its attendant epistemological conse- 
quences. Searches for underlying causal variables 
were the mainstream of research activity. Progress 
was slow. Autism was an untreatable mystery. 
"Theories and rich in-depth euphemisms were abun- 
dant. However, when an alternative model was em- 
ployed, namely, that characteristic of applied be- 
havior analysis, the problem definition, locus, and 
methodology changed dramatically, and “complex- 
ity" became a useless descriptive variable, A search 
for a cause was laid aside, preceded by emphasis on 
solving the problem rather than explaining the 
problem. A technology was developed that pro- 
vided a number of rapid and dramatic changes in 
the autistic child's behavior (Ayllon & Michael, 
1959; Ferster & DeMyer, 1961; Lindsley, 1956). 
True, a causal framework has not been developed, 
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_ behavior BA An alternative framework has led 

` toa radically different approach to problem solving, 
one that appears more parsimonious and practical. 
Its heuristic value and ultimate contribution to a 
causal explanation of autism might be limited, but, 
at the risk of being trite, it works! 

The potential gains possibly obtained from an 
applied behavior analysis strategy to family plan- 
ning problems, aside from its theoretical irrelevance, 
cannot be overlooked, An applied behavior analy- 
sis strategy identifies an array of problem param- 
eters that are quite different from those derived 
from more medically and nomologically based in- 
quiry models. For example, possible parameters 
might relate to the types of consequences that main- 
tain very specific problem-related behaviors (social 
approval, status, extrinsic nonrelated material re- 
wards, peer recognition, etc.). The schedule for 

"their delivery (daily, immediately, hourly), their 
amount, or intensity might be another set of param- 
eters, and other parameters might relate to con- 
trolling situations or discriminative stimuli which 
set the occasion for appropriate and inappropriate 
behavior (time, pre-intercourse procedures, meals, 
pill ingestion, and setting), Thus, what appears to 
be valued as irrational behavior might merely be a 
function of its epistemological context, as with 
autism. When viewed through alternative frame- 
works and accompanied by a different array of data 
and methodologies, family planning behavior might 
be quite rational. 


Applied Behavior Analysis: 
An Existing Technology 


A powerful technology for changing human be- 
havior has emerged during the past two decades. 
Known variously as behavior modification or ap- 
plied behavior analysis, this technology has been 
applied successful to problems in education, 
psychotherapy, and institutional care (Thoresen, 
1973). One reason for this success has been the 
techniques or behavior change principles that are 
part of applied behavior analysis. The systematic 
use of reinforcement, punishment, and modeling can 
account for substantial changes in behavior. But 
beyond technique, the success of applied behavior 
analysis is due in large part to the sequence of ac- 
tivities in which applied behavior analysts engage in 
order to solve problems. These activities, termed 
here as the behavior analysis process, may be ap- 
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plied to any problem, be it organizational, clinical, © 


Although there is considerable room for argu- 
ment as to the exact range of these activities, most 
behavior analysts would agree that the following 
components are common to most, if not all, success- 
ful applications of applied behavior analysis. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


An initial step in applied behavior analysis is the 
specification of objectives. Objectives in family 
planning have often been too vague to be meaning- 
ful. For example, an objective “to promote posi- 
tive attitudes toward small families among Mexican- 
Americans in the Los Angeles area" does not specify 
a behavior, the extent or amount of the behavior re- 
quired, or the conditions under which it should oc- 
cur. In contrast, the objectives “to take one oral 
contraceptive pill every morning before breakfast" 

r “to visit the family planning clinic on the first 
Tuesday of the month at 10:00 a.m." specify the 
behavior, the amount, and the conditions. Proper 
specification of objectives in family planning can be 
extremely beneficial because the problem, in order 
to be solved, must be conceptualized as behaviors 
to be changed. 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


An integral part of applied behavior analysis is a 
procedure called functional analysis, in which be- 
havior is analyzed in the context of its antecedents 
and consequences. This procedure is often used as 
a diagnostic tool in applied behavior analysis pro- 
grams because contingency relationships are often 
revealed through the observation of antecedent and 
consequent events, For example, antecedent events 
for taking a pill might be (a) a reminder, (5) a 
chart, or (c) the bottle placed on the breakíast 
table. Consequences might be social reinforcement 
in the form of a spouse or sibling compliment or 4 
prearranged incentive for the behavior. Functional ; 
analysis, so named because behavior is a function of 
its antecedents and consequences, provides informa- 
tion about the events that control behavior and, _ 
therefore, about the events that must be changed to — 
effect a change in behavior. Antecedents and con- - 
sequences to “taking one oral contraceptive every ў 
morning at breakfast" control the behavior. Тһе 
critical antecedent in a change strategy might be 
the.system of cues a woman uses to remind herself - 
to take the pill. Engineering such an environment | 


І 


ingful consequence, in addition to the obvious one 
of remaining nonpregnant, might be a kind word 
from her husband. This would help to maintain 
the behavior. 


BEHAVIORAL DATA 


It has been said that the most important contribu- 
tion of behavior modification has been in the use of 
behavioral data collected іп naturalistic settings 
(Bijou, Peterson, & Ault, 1968; Johnson & Bolstad, 
1973). The process of applied behavior analysis 
relies on information about the actions of human 
beings in the situations in which those actions are 
most relevant. An emphasis on what people do 
might be the most important step for family plan- 
ners to take at present. For example, if a set of 
parents produces seven children, it might be in- 
ferred that their attitude toward birth control is at 
best laissez-faire. All too often the attitude has 
been the data, 
collect information about the nature of the action 
that resulted in an unplanned conception by isolat- 
ing a behavior and studying its antecedent/con- 
sequent events, б 

Although some behaviors in family planning must 
be started “from scratch,” most of these behaviors 
are already extant in the repertoires of individuals. 
For example, everyone has pill-taking behavior in 
his repertoire, but this behavior must be brought 
under the proper stimulus conditions. Each family 
follows certain rituals antecedent to intercourse; 
these activities, with the addition of some birth 
control steps, can also be brought under the ap- 
propriate stimulus conditions. 


PRINCIPLES OF BEHAVIOR 


It is impossible to comprehend human , behavior 
without considering the observable environmental, 
physical, social, and cultural events in which be- 
havior occurs, These events, which precede or suc- 
ceed behaviors, must be considered carefully in at- 
tempts to either change or initiate new behavior. 
Applied behavior analysis tries to identify these 
events antecedent and consequent to behavior and 
to “rearrange” the environment to obtain desired 
Outcomes. This "rearrangement" entails deliberate 
and careful selection of potentially effective ante- 
cedents and consequences to influence the occurrence 
of more adaptive behavior. Principles of behavior 
Such as reinforcement, extinction, cuing, and punish- 


p бею ‘antecedents and. consequences. 


It would be more meaningful to. 


application in the form of contingency arrangements | 1 
obtains desired behavioral effects, for example, 


acquiring, eliminating, increasing, decreasing, or _ 


maintaining behavior. Techniques such as behavior. 
shaping, behavior contracting, modeling, and be- 
havioral self-management help the scientist to apply 
principles of behavior (Thoresen, 1973). 

Thus the specification of objectives and data in 
behavioral terms provides observable and measur- 
able units of behavior, and a functional analysis 
points toward the factors that govern behavior, 
Finally, the actual application of one of the prin- 
ciples of behavior change, such as reinforcement, 
shaping, cuing, or extinction, is indicated by the 
feedback of information gathered through the fol- 
lowing sequence of activities in the behavior anal- 
ysis and change process: 


1. State the problem in behavioral terms. 

2. Perform functional analysis of problem-re- 
lated behaviors (incorporate interdisciplinary con- 
tributions). 

3. Designate target behavior. 

4. Formulate behavioral objectives. 

5. Develop an intervention strategy (apply prin- 
ciples of behavior). 

6. Implement the intervention strategy. 

7. Evaluate (compare data with behavioral ob- 
jectives). 


The Interdisciplinary Contribution to 
Societal Problem Solutions 


The effectiveness of applied behavior analysis de- 
pends largely on identifying relevant behaviors and 
events for observation. Applied behavior analysis 
can provide the operational and procedural aspects 
of behavior change. Yet a universe of observational 
data exists for each human being and the problem- 
related behavior. Systematic and knowledgeable 
guidance is required to isolate critical behaviors 
and events in the culturally unique environment of 
each individual. Different cultures, for instance, 
provide differential male sex roles and incentives 
(e.g., money versus status), religious practices, and 
social behaviors which may lead the scientist to 
Observe and select different contingency arrange- 
ments in developing an intervention strategy for 
population change. We may, for example, learn 


“that there are different economic and social ante- 


cedents and consequences for large families in rural, 
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psychology, and sociology can help to focus observa- 
tions and analysis on relevant behaviors and events 
(Bijou et al., 1968). 


advertising disciplines may provide techniques that 
‘enhance the delivery and acquisition of behavior 
an intervention strategy. Thus, techniques relat- 
ing to (а) personal influence channels, (5) media 
- selection, (c) message structure, and (d) promo- 
tion may be useful adjuncts to tools derived in the 
social sciences (Lieberman, Gillespie, & Loghman, 
1973; Worrall, 1971). 

Behaviors related to societal problems and their 
solutions are embedded in a larger social systems 
context; that is, behavior change of patients and 
- clients depends on the behavior of change agents 
such as public health officials, counselors, and 
nurses. Social systems theory (Berrien, 1968) and 
- systems design and analysis (Zifferblatt, 1972) lend 
both a conceptual and operational framework to the 
maintenance of the change agent's behavior and 
_ thus the client's behavior. Recent investigations in 
- the field of education indicate that generating be- 
havior change is largely a function of developing 
. effective change programs for the agents of change, 
as well as for the target population (Bushnell & 
_ Rappaport, 1971). Тһе generation and mainte- 
- nance of these supportive behaviors are equally 
. subject to the principles and techniques of applied 
— behavior analysis; Thus, applied behavior analy- 
sis can provide operational procedural contexts for 
the contributions of other disciplines (Zifferblatt, 
1973). 

Applied behavior analysis, in conjunction with 
technology, can provide the powerful tools needed 
to deal with critical societal problems. The chal- 
lenge to psychology is clear. An effective behavior 
а change methodology must be employed to address 
|... the most serious crisis yet to face mankind. 


1 The Intensive Design: A Methodology for 
Analyzing Intervention Programs 


.— Most analysis and evaluation models employed in 
. intervention programs have been what Kaufman 
(1972) termed “summative,” designed to determine 
if there are significant terminal differences between 
treatment and control groups. Various factorial 
designs are used to compare completed treatment 
programs with numerous subjects assigned to a 
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Knowledge largely derived from marketing and , 


these pass are well known. Statistical tech- 
niques allow the experimenter to calculate the 
probability that results were due to chance rather 
than to treatment effects; multiplicity of cells, each 
with a large N, allows for greater generalizability; 
controls are placed on unwanted sources of varia- 
bility. Great emphasis is placed on generalizability 
of results and ascertaining the degree of causality 
of particular problem-related variables. There are, 
however, some severe limitations to this model when 
emphasis is not placed on causal and generaliza- 
bility criteria, but on achievement of results (be- 
havior change) with a given individual. As dis- 
cussed previously, problems of family planning and 
population change are a function of many idiosyn- 
cratic behaviors and events in a culture. Changing 
the behavior of individuals concerned with the prob- 
lem requires careful selection of variables from the 
many possible sources of the problem. The goal is 
purely a technological or practical one: solving the 
problem, rather than developing a generalizable 
unilateral theory or explanation of the problem. 
Traditional analysis and evaluation models are 
typically concerned with group (generalizable) 
trends. It is quite possible that in a large group 
study, a statistically significant effect may be dem- 
onstrated when in fact the variable or treatment 
suggested is clinically senseless. While the effects 
are statistically generalizable, they do not enable 
prediction of how any particular subject would 
respond, 

In a results-oriented context we are concerned 
with individuals achieving criteria and how this 
might be accomplished. To illustrate, in a results- 
oriented program we are concerned with whether - 
or not an individual is engaging in birth control 
behaviors. If the desired result fails to occur, a 
different technique may be employed and so on 
until the desired effect does occur. Clearly, an in- 
dividually and practically oriented analysis model 
is needed to progress systematically toward prac- 
tical problem solutions. Applied behavior analysis, 
as the term connotes, characterizes such a methodol- 
ogy. 

Thus, applied behavior analysis offers the follow’, 
ing advantages for the family planning psychologist 
interested in actually changing the behavior of in- 
dividuals (Thoresen, 1972) : 4 

1. The specific actions of the individual subject, | 
are the unit of focus, rather than comparisons be- - 
tween groups of individuals. 


vidual’s behavior can be amined continuously 
during all phases of the investigation, 

3. The individual subject serves as his own con- 
trol in that behaviors resulting from intervention 
are compared with his own baseline before interven- 
tion. 

4. Control of variables related to the problem is 
facilitated by immediate and ongoing feedback of 
the individual's performance. 

5. The clinician can determine immediately the 
extent of relevant changes continuously during 
treatment and other treatment if necessary, based 
on the data provided. The clinician is able to con- 
tinuously alter treatment conditions as he strives to 
obtain criteria, 

6. Typically, applied behavior analysis observa- 
tion and analysis are employed in the settings in 
which the behaviors naturally occur. All data 
gathered are thus based on naturalistic conditions. 


Applied behavior analysis methodology is par- 
ticularly suited to results-oriented intervention. A 
basic observation and analysis procedure is em- 
ployed to identify (а) problem behaviors, (6) ap- 
propriate behaviors, and (c) significant events that 
precede and follow these behaviors and tend to 
maintain them, After a behavior is targeted for 
change, the environment is rearranged to bring 
about this change, Data are kept continuously on 
the occurrence of the behavior. Any change that 
occurs is immediately observable. If no change 
occurs, then a new arrangement is designed. This 
process is repeated until the outcome criterion is 
attained. 

Thus, applied behavior analysis strategies are de- 
signed to facilitate outcomes rather than to provide 
generalizable knowledge. Generalizability is usually 
obtained through controlled series of replications 
(Sidman, 1960). 


Family Planning — Behavior Change 


Family planning behavior change, in any culture, is 
individual behavior change. Procedures such as 
health education, accessibility, and exposure to in- 
formation are simply not powerful enough to change 
behavior. If these procedures were effective, there 
Would not be so much concern over the relative 
inefficacy of current preventive health programs. 
While “behavior change" and “education” seem to 


in КАНАП attributes. : 
Each family brings to the family planning spe-- 
cialist a singular repertoire of rituals, interactional 
idiosyncrasies, individual family arrangements, and _ 
specific behavioral assets and liabilities that provide 
little justification for unilateral action, for example, 
different social skills, different scheduling habits, 
different responses to spouse criticism, different 
home spatial arrangements, and different significant 
people. While it is important to recognize the pos- 
sible impact that incentives or motivators might 
have on family planning, in general it is more im- 
portant now to identify what events from an array 
of incentives or motivators and what specific be- 
havior in a given family should be focused on. 
Both the family planning counselor and the family 
should participate in this decision, thus increasing 
chances for success. A systematic methodology is 
available (a) for identifying behaviors and variables. 
that might be brought to bear on them, (b) for 
altering the specified behavior in an appropriate z 
direction, and (c) for evaluating program outcomes, 


K 


Applied Behavior Analysis and Family 
Planning Programs: A Suggested Direction 


In this section of the article, two suggestions will 
emerge for the application of applied behavior anal- 
ysis strategies to family planning and population 
change: (a) the development of a training program 
and materials for family planning or health workers 
and (5) the development of a taxonomy of relevant 
behaviors and contingency arrangements for a given 
culture and a taxonomy of behavior requisites for 
all existing birth control devices. 

Family planning programs in newly developing 
countries are usually implemented by medically 
trained personnel at various levels. Training is 
typically in medical information about the various 
birth control devices, communication modalities, 
and health education, Indonesia’s program, for 
example, employs mass motivation programs, family 
counseling, information dissemination, a speakers’ 
bureau, entertainment, and family planning educa- 
tion as training components (Winslow, 1972). 

This multifaceted approach to the problem of 
population change may be considered characteristic 
of other programs in India, Taiwan, Costa Rica, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines (Lozare, 1972; Ross | 
et al., 1972; Stienborg, 1970; Wake Forest, 1971). 
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APPLIED ВЕН ANALYSIS SKII "Y 


The effects of a behavior change technology have 
been demonstrated on a variety of behaviors re- 
lated to health, social, and educational situations in 
several thousand empirically based studies (cf. 
Bandura, 1969; Franks, 1969; Katz & Klutnick, in 
_ press), Negative thoughts, hitting, tantrums, man- 

aging blood glucose levels, cigarette smoking, car- 
diac anxiety, obesity, and pill taking have been 
- operationalized as behaviors that are subject to 
- analysis and change. In addition, applied behavior 
analysis strategies have repeatedly demonstrated 
- effectiveness in identifying, analyzing, and solving 
_ problems in families (Brown, 1972) by deliberate 
installation of new adaptive responses or by chang- 
ing motivational factors (contingency arrange- 
ments), 

Most relevant is the point that the technology de- 
mands no special theory or extensive training skills, 
Appropriate levels of skills can be acquired rela- 
- tively quickly. A review of training applications of 
- applied behavior analysis skills reveals successful 
training and application by parents, children, 
neighbors, nurses, physicians, and grandparents 
(Guerney, 1969). 


| Applied Behavior Analysis and 
Cultural Contexts 


Furthermore, applied behavior analysis procedures 
are designed to analyze behaviors in their natural 
context, so these processes are generally culture 
free. Applied behavior analysis is a set of pro- 
cedures, not a set of theories. Rather than impos- 
ing a set of theoretical biases on a given culture 
. (egu, interpreting Malaysian fertility procedures 
b via Freudian theory), applied behavior analysis pro- 
vides means for the analysis of the unique variables 
b 


" 
y 
- 


` 


_ that control behavior across cultures. For example, 

a set of rural Malaysian parents may not practice 

.. апу means of birth control, and this behavior may 
1 be maintained by certain covert reinforcing con- 
Sequences. A large family may be functional in 

С. _ that culture by providing social and economic com- 
E fort for the parents in their declining years. A set 
= of rural Canadian parents may not practice birth 
x control, and this behavior may be maintained by an 
. entirely different set of reinforcing consequences. 
A large family may be functional in the latter cul- 


ture by providing immediate labor for the family's 
` farm. 
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"The an ts or substantive events that se 
the occasion for intercourse may vary in different 
cultures and also lead us to an understanding of 
the problem behavior and how it might be altered, 
For example, in Malaysia where families may live 
together in one room, spontaneous intercourse 
(capitalizing on privacy) might be a powerful event 
antecedent to intercourse, In rural Canada the 
intemperate climate may generate certain affiliative 
social behaviors leading directly to intercourse dur- 
ing highly predictable time segments (the cliché 
about "long winter nights" might be appropriate 
here), Both overt and covert events and be- 
haviors are part of the functional analysis of prob- 
lem behaviors. The exact idiosyncratic event or 
behavior may vary from culture to culture, but the 
process of ascertaining them is quite the same. In 
each case such a problem analysis would suggest 
which events—antecedents or consequences—might 
be altered to produce changes in behavior. 


Suggested Training Program Objectives 


1, To develop an empirically based, outcome- 
oriented prototype model for delivering and main- 
taining family planning programs. 

2. To train existing personnel in family planning 
and health in skills that will enable them to de- 
velop their own family planning or training pro- 
grams. 

3. To provide families with the opportunity to 
(a) generate empirical data on family planning, 
(0) participate in the decision-making process with 
the family planning worker, and (c) experience a 
greater degree of satisfaction and long-term gains 
from the family planning experience. 

4. To provide a model for defining a societal 
problem that enables many personnel to participate 
in its solution, ^ 

5. To develop a set of training procedures, man- 
uals, and materials relevant to the varied needs of 
а newly developing country, in the areas of basic 
behavioral analysis and change skills. 


Training objectives can be designed for (a) 
trainers of family planning workers, (b) family 
workers, and (c) the consumer. 


Suggested Training Objectives for 
Family Planning and Health Workers 


1. Observation of behavior related to family plan- 
ning problem: 


11 Applica 


1.2 Use of behavior ob п 

1.3 Training families to observe their own ‘be: 
havior; 

1.4 Identification of problem-related behavior 
and behavior required to solve problem: 

. Environmental analysis of problem-related be- 
haviors: 

2.1 Identification of antecedents and conse- 
quences available for (a) the behavior to be 
changed and (5) the new behavior targeted; 

2.2 Selection of consequences and occasions 
(motivating environment) for the targeted 
behavior; 

2.3 Formulation of behavioral objectives for the 
family. 

. Application of behavior change strategies: 

3.1 Selection of appropriate change strategy: 
reinforcement, shaping, contracting, extinc- 
tion, cuing, modeling, self-change. 

4. Collect data. 
. Evaluate outcomes and modify program until be- 
havioral objectives are achieved. 


t 


w 
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Prerequisites to the Application of Applied 
Behavior: A Behavioral Taxonomy of the 
Culture and of Applicable Birth 

Control Devices 


Ralph Linton (1959) defined culture as "the way 
in which man behaves.” Culture generates and 


BIRTH CONTROL DEVICES 
BEHAVIORAL REQUIREMENTS 


- Insertion of device through genitalia 
by health workers, 

- Manipulation of genitalia by other 
agents. 

. Observation of side effects such as 
bleeding. 

. Monthly clinic visits. 


ә ы 


> 


ют 


кое 


Material rewards are less effective than nae 


A рен Рат, 
Applied behavior аў alae 
sitive to the cultural context of a program. 


haviors and contingency arrangements in a culture 


that might be relevant to family planning concerns, 


In addition, every birth control device makes cer- 
tain “behavioral demands” on its user. The chain 
of behaviors required for effective use of a condom 


is quite different than those required for oral con- — 


traceptives or an IUD (see display). Behavioral 
differences might relate to accessibility, self-manage- 
ment, spouse support, repetitiveness, contexts, etc. 
The development of effective family planning pro- 
grams requires careful analysis both of the be- 
haviors required for effective birth control device 
usage and those that members of the family are 
capable of performing. The interface of these two 
taxonomies can provide the family planning worker 
with a powerful decision-making base for the selec- 
tion of behaviors and birth control devices for indi- 
vidual families. 


A taxonomic manual for family planning can be 


developed, interfaced with an applied behavior 
analysis strategy and packaged in a format for 
ready employment by field workers. 

Applied behavior analysis strategies are process 
based rather than problem based; that is, emphasis 


BEHAVIORAL REPERTOIRE 
(CULTURALLY EMBEDDED) 


INTRAUTERINE DEVICE 


1, Manipulation of genitalia by limited 
and carefully specified individuals. 
2. Manipulation of genitalia for other 
*4— — than sexual reasons is generally 
aversive. 
3, Detection of blood is aversive, 


CONTINGENCY ARRANGEMENTS (CULTURALLY EMBEDDED) 


Approval of husband, father, or village elder is a powerful maintaining event for behavior, 

Schedules, being on time, preprogrammed life routines are almost nonexistent in culture. 

Routines or prespecified events setting an occasion for behavior to occur are only present in period between 

rising from sleep and the eating of the morning meal. 

Males do not engage in conversation with females concerning genitalia, sex practice, or hygiene matters. 
contingency 


arrangements. 
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“and predictable contingency arrangements z 
as behaviors. 
family planning programs must be behaviorally sen- _ 
А be- 
havioral taxonomy would identify all possible be- 


i 
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; typically on в common process 
or technology across any problem behavior. Each 
new behavior entering into a problem definition 
does not demand a new set of analysis and change 
skills. A behavioral analysis might reveal that 
existing behaviors (life-style) in a Thai family 
might be capitalized on with the use of an IUD, 
rather than an oral contraceptive, and maintained 
with a culturally relevant incentive. In another 
family a behavioral analysis might reveal that a 
family’s behavioral repertoire does not support an 
TUD, but is best capitalized on through the use of 
ап oral contraceptive, In yet another family an 
oral contraceptive might be chosen, but because of 
severe behavioral deficits, the behaviors required 
to maintain effective usage must be installed and 
maintained, Behavior change programs for each 
family are developed with the same set of applied 
behavior analysis skills, Applied behavior analysis 
skills train workers to (a) define problems and 
Solutions in terms of specific behaviors, (5) identify 
contingency arrangements that are functionally re- 
lated to the desired behaviors, and (c) apply any 
or a combination of change strategies until program 
objectives have been achieved. 

"Thus the existence of certain cultural practices 
(behavioral repertoires) and the behavioral require- 
ments of a given birth control device must be in- 
corporated into planning for each family's needs, 
The use of applied behavior analysis strategies 
makes it possible to avoid subjecting individual 
families to unnecessary anxieties and obtrusive pro- 
cedures in implementing a family planning pro- 
Rram, Every birth control device, operationally 
Speaking, makes certain behavioral demands on a 
family, Family planning workers, utilizing applied 
behavior analysis skills, can select a birth control 
procedure compatible with a family's behavioral 
repertoire or build a behavioral repertoire com- 
patible with the existing birth control procedure. 
In either case, the happiness, stability, and integrity 
of the family may be maintained effectively while 
introducing such a radical change as family plan- 
ning, 

What seems most important is the point that po- 
tentially useful family planning programs may fail 
because science has not paid systematic attention 
to (a) the behavioral requirements of a given pro- 
gram and its interface with existing family be- 
havioral repertoires and (4) effective methods to 
change family behaviors so as to increase usage of 
family satisfaction with birth control procedures, 
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ntary shibboleths prevail in this area, for _ 
example, “just increase accessibility," "better in- 
formation dissemination," "educate the people," 
The most sophisticated birth control device is 
simply not good enough if people do not use it, do 
not use it correctly, or do not continue to use it, 
Helping families to employ appropriate family plan- 
ning procedures requires a technology that is as 
scientifically based as that employed in developing 
the procedures themselves. Birth control devices 
are not soft drinks, soap powder, or cigarettes, 
They are a very personal experience for family 
members and inextricably related to pervasive and 
long-lived value systems, The linkage between 
many individual psychosocial and religious param- 
eters and the use of devices may well be the in- 
dividual behavioral analysis of the behaviors related 
to the problem and the solution, 
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. Animals have been intimately associated with man 
for thousands of years. Although this relationship 
“has been dictated primarily by utilitarian considera- 
tions, its character has been greatly influenced by a 
practical understanding of animal behavior. At- 
tendant upon the domestication of animals as a 
source of food were the skills that enabled early 
‘man to share both labor and leisure with many 
other species. The dog, for example, has had a par- 
ticularly protracted and unique relationship with 
_ man for almost 10,000 years. Trained for tracking, 
etrieving, herding, protection, and sport, the dog 
as also served as a companion. More exotic crea- 
ures such as the falcon and hawk were trained for 
. hunting and sport as early as 3,000 years ago. The 
p training of animals solely for the purposes of en- 
| tertainment has been practiced for at least 4,000 
- years and has encompassed a wide variety of species 

both domestic and wild, Thus, the development of 

the necessary training skills has proceeded in the 

_ absence of any formal discipline of psychology and, 

. for the most part, continues to exist apart from it. 

3 Although a seemingly natural ally, the field of ex- 

| perimental psychology shares no common heritage 

“апі seldom recognizes or examines this body of in- 

‘dependently developed knowledge. In fact, it has 

been only within the last two decades that the ex- 

~ perimental psychologist has emerged into the area 

of applied animal psychology. In 1951, Keller and 

Marion Breland used the American Psychologist as 


_ ! The assistance of Donn үу. Griffith, DVM, and the Ohio 

‘State University Veterinary Clinic is gratefully acknowl- 

‘edged. We would also like to thank our colleagues in ex- 

perimental and clinical psychology for their support and 

« encouragement. 

А .. Requests for reprints should be sent to David Hothersall, 
Laboratory of Comparative and Physiological: Psychology, 


Ohio State University, 1314 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 
43212, g 
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a forum to enthusiastically announce the founding 
of a new area of applied animal psychology: com- 
mercial animal training. Stating that behavioral 
technology had now reached a level of development 
such that the efficiency of the new behavioral tech- 
niques would “outstrip old-time professional animal 
trainers [p. 202],” the Brelands envisioned an area 
of unlimited opportunities and financial benefits for 
experimental psychologists. Whereas the Breland’s 
commercial venture, Animal Behavior Enterprises, 
has indeed flourished, a survey of modern dog train- 
ing manuals reflects little modernization; the em- 
ployment statistics for experimental psychologists 
with animal behavior backgrounds suggest even less 
improvement and much less hope (cf. the May 1972 
issue of the American Psychologist). 

Subsequent reports by other behavioral scientists 
have described the introduction of applied animal 
psychology into industrial and military settings. 
Skinner’s (1960) experiences in training pigeons as 
organic missile control systems for the military are 
well known. More recently, Cumming (1966) and 
Verhave (1966) recounted similar experiences con- 
cerning the adoption of trained pigeons in industry 
for use as quality control inspectors. In all of the 
above cases, the quality of the technology in pro- 
ducing the desired behavior was successfully demon- 
strated. However, the reception by the military 
and the industrial reviewers was less than en- 
thusiastic and the projects were terminated. Un- 
fortunately, the optimism of the Brelands has not 
been borne out. 

Ironically, experimental psychology has received 
acceptance in the extrapolation of behavioral prin- 
ciples to the modification of human behavior. Wit- 
ness the current use of conditioning therapies in 
the treatment of phobic reactions (Wolpe, 1958) 
and in the treatment of retardates and more 


incorrigible mental disorders (Ulrich, Stachnik, & 
Mabry, 1966). 


Considering the outcomes € 
the field of applied animal psychology, it is with 
guarded optimism and a tempered enthusiasm that 
we come, before this readership to describe yet 
another endeavor: the application of psychological 
principles to the treatment of behavioral disorders 
in animals. 

For the past two years, we have been engaged in 
this application of psychology. In this article we 
report on some of our efforts thus far and on the 
mechanics of a service which is functionally a clini- 
cal psychology for animals. All of our clients (pet 
owners) have been referred to us by veterinarians 
and, as such, have had their pets examined to en- 
sure that the behavioral problem was not attribut- 
able to any underlying organic dysfunction. In 
most cases the origin of the behavior and the cir- 
cumstances under which it first appeared'are un- 
known or obscure. Typically, the problem has 
been allowed to persist untreated or has resisted 
treatment by more conventional means. Too fre- 
quently, we represent the final resort. Procedurally, 
we employ a team approach. Our various back- 
grounds (Hothersall: operant conditioning; Tuber: 
classical conditioning; Voith: veterinary medicine 
and conventional training techniques) are combined 
in the analysis of the behavioral problem, and a 
training program is developed that often represents 
a synthesis of these skills. We have found that the 
most efficient approach is to utilize the owner as 
the agent of change and the home as the training 
environment. Consequently, a considerable effort is 
concentrated on translating the program into an 
understandable terminology, devising practical anal- 
ogies to a laboratory situation, and counseling the 
owner in the implementation of the program. When 
the owner contacts us concerning an appointment, 
he is requested to maintain a daily log detailing 
relevant information regarding the behavioral prob- 
lem, the circumstances surrounding its occurrence, 
and any additional information that might be per- 
tinent. The initial interview, attended by the pet 
and as many family members as practical, is used 
for obtaining a thorough case history, understand- 
ing the domestic environment into which the train- 
ing program must be interjected, and providing an 
opportunity to observe the family-pet interactions. 
At a subsequent session, the owner or the person 
responsible for the training is presented with a 
written training program which elaborates on the 
rationale and describes in detail all relevant manip- 
ulations. This is then discussed and may even be 


progresses. These are useful as training guides fo 


the owner and are indispensable to any evaluation | 
of the effectiveness of the intervention, They may 


merely confirm a success or identify the source of 
difficulty, hence affording the basis for a knowledge- 
able adjustment in either the program or the ap- 


proach to the problem. All training programs are - 


routinely evaluated with the clients after approxi- 
mately three weeks of training. 

The following case summaries describe the es- 
sential points of several pet problems that we have 
encountered; they are presented to characterize the 
flavor of our approach and the mechanics of our 
service. 


Higgins 


f 


Higgins is an affable four-year-old Old English 
Sheep Dog of Goliath proportions whose tranquil ` 
demeanor was breached only by an intense fear of : H 


thunderstorms. At the first indication of an im- 


pending storm, Higgins would begin an accelerating _ 


pattern of aimless pacing, profuse salivation, and 
marked panting which was rapidly climaxed by the 


hurtling of his 110-pound body against any obstacle ~ 


in a futile attempt to escape. A variety of confine- 
ment procedures and tranquilizers had been tried 
without success, and the behavior had continued 
unabated for two years. The crisis that threatened 
the relationship between Higgins and his petite 
owner occurred when they were forced to share the 
owner’s foreign sportscar during a thunderstorm. 
Since the fear was elicited by an identifiable and 


are to be filled out by the owner as the training * 


reproducible stimulus, a course of therapy involving 4 


counterconditioning in the fashion of Jones (1924) 
and Wolpe (1958) seemed most appropriate. Hav- 


ing satisfied ourselves that a stereophonic reproduc- ү 


tion of a thunderstorm would elicit the fear—Hig- 
gins actually overwhelmed the three people in the 
room with him—the stimulus situation was pre- 
sented in graded steps along the dimension of in- 
tensity. Beginning at an intensity that did not 
evoke the fear, Higgins was brought under com- 


mand to lie down, and the subsequent occurrence of - 
thunder was paired with a food reward of chocolate \ 


bars. As long as Higgins remained calm and main- 


tained the antagonistic posture, the intensity of К 
the recreated, artificial storm was gradually in- ) 
creased, Training was initiated in the laboratory i 
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n the termin. level achieved during the preced- 
ing session. We had been proceeding gradually 
m with few difficulties; over the course of the first five 


thunder intensity level of a meager 35 decibels to 
that of a resounding 75 decibels when a typical 
summer thunderstorm intervened to test our efforts, 
Happily, the owner reported that Higgins initially 
exhibited only a mild version of the original fear 
response, that he was easily brought under control, 
_ and that she was able to successfully practice the 
training as we had done in the laboratory. Sub- 
“sequent sessions in the home with artificial and 
1 storms have succeeded in the further attenua- 
tion of the fear response, Realistically, we do not 
` expect Higgins to ever seek pleasure in thunder- 
Storms, but the change in his behavior has been 
striking and is at least compatible with his sur- 
= poundings. 


H ookie 


A more difficult class of problems is concerned with 
_ the interruption of established misbehaviors that 
occur only when the pet is left alone. The behav- 
. ior appears related inextricably to the absence of 
the owner, and consequently, any direct control 
over the behavior is precluded by the absence. 
| . Hookie is an 18-month-old male Afghan whose 
| Owner necessarily left him alone for extended pe- 
= riods of time, Upon his return, the owner would 
| | find chewed clothing and furniture, a distribution 
of feces which was described as pernicious, and 
| Hookie, wearing the appropriate expression of 
| Shame. The conventional Temedy of confinement 
merely restricted the range of destruction. ‘The 
. punishment, which was necessarily delayed, proved 
| ineffective. The initial interview, supplemented by 

‚ daily baseline log, suggested that appropriate 
` manipulations of the prevailing stimuli would modify 
_ the behavior considerably. Preparatory to pro- 
longed absences, during which destructive behavior 
invariably occurred, the owner engaged in an elabo- 
ate pattern of ritualistic acts that were intended to 


2 


. Secure the house from without as well as from 
| within. No such precautions were required either 
by absences of short duration or by Hookie’s be- 
havior during such absences. Therefore, a neces- 
sary part of the training program was to degrade 
the validity of both contextual and temporal stimuli 
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we provided a manageable cue to which acceptable 
behavior could become associated and could easily 
be maintained by training. Further, this training 
would provide a background against which we could 
extinguish the undesirable behavior. The new 
stimulus for Hookie's training was provided’ by a 
radio tuned to a local rock station which already 
had a strong association with the presence of the 
owner. The new response was simply any behavior 
other than that of the destructive variety. 
Conceptually, the strategy is the expression of 
the operant reinforcement schedule differential re- 
inforcement of other behavior under the control of 
a discriminative stimulus. Viewed as a transfer 
paradigm, this association between a new stimulus 
and new response has been shown by Wickens 
(1973, pp. 229-231) with cats to be immune to any 
proactive effects of a prior association. But more 
remarkable, such a new response appears to have 
deleterious retroactive effects in that it displaces 
the response of such a prior association over a long 
retention interval. 
The mechanics of the training were relatively 
simple. A schedule of training absences was de- 
vised such that as training progressed, the average 
duration of the absences was gradually and variably 
prolonged. The initial absences were by design 
very short in order to minimize the occurrence of 
any misbehavior and to maximize the probability 
of intercepting and punishing it. During all ab- 
sences the new stimulus was always present. Later 
in training, the cues formerly associated with ex- 
tended absences were systematically introduced into 
the training situation. Good behavior on Hookie's 
part following an absence was always reinforced by 
the owner with an effusive greeting and a brief play 
session. Misbehavior was to be punished by a stern 
reprimand followed by a retreat to remedial training 
at shorter absences with only the novel stimulus. 
The owner laboriously followed our suggested train- 
ing schedules, which often required two training 
absences each day accompanied by tedious cue 
manipulations. He was duly rewarded for his ef- 
forts. In the intervenihg four weeks between the 
final interview and the training evaluation, Hookie 
had violated the house only once despite the oc- 
Currence of several unplanned, extended absences 
by his owner. Accordingly, the training could 
Safely be reduced to a maintenance schedule of 
Several sessions per week, 


ulus into the training situation, | 


Sandy and Jenny ° 
A situation in which the determinants of an un- 
desirable behavior were inherent in the very nature 
of unavoidable, energetic contact was resolved by 
the unique modification of the interaction between 
a small terrier, Sandy, and a three-year-old child, 
Jenny. Sandy nipped Jenny regularly during play 
and was becoming increasingly sensitive to all play 
such that the nipping was beginning to generalize 
to other children. The interview, which was at- 
tended by the parents, the child, and the dog, con- 
firmed that the nipping was elicited by the normal 
excesses and unsophisticated style of the play it- 
self. A training program was developed which was 
modeled after the children's game Simon Says. It 
involved teaching Jenny how to pet an inanimate 
object—gentle openhanded petting being rewarded 
with candy. Independently, Sandy was taught to 
sit on command for a reward of a slice of hotdog. 
When both were trained satisfactorily, they were 
brought together and the games were combined. 
Sandy was required to sit; Jenny was requested to 
approach Sandy and gently pet him only once. 
Both were then rewarded immediately. Аз the 
training progressed, the game became slightly more 
entailed in that Jenny was required to pet an ever- 
increasing number of different areas prior to ob- 
taining her reward, and Sandy, by default, had to 
tolerate the ever-increasing amount of petting prior 
to gaining his reward. 

The parent was the moderator of the game, the 
judge of correct responses, and the dispenser of the 
rewards, Progression to longer and longer schedules 
of interaction was determined entirely by the com- 
fort and skill of the participants, which were care- 
fully monitored and adjusted by the parent. 

The game proved completely effective in eliminat- 
ing the nipping, and we have suggested that an 
abbreviated version of the game should be prac- 
ticed to prevent the recovery of the old play pat- 
terns. In addition, we suggested that the game be 
used as a vehicle for introducing new children to 
Sandy and ensuring their skill in handling the dog. 


Cautions, Comments, and Other 
Considerations 


Transporting the principles and methodologies of а 
behavioral science beyond the walls of the labora- 


tory is a formidable challenge: refreshing, often 


rewarding, frustrating, and occasionally intimidat- 


rienced a form ır 


environments of 


closure provided by the control group. 
Whereas in the laboratory one’s research method- 
ology is dictated primarily by the problem under 
investigation, the methodology selected by the ani- 
mal clinical psychologist is disproportionately in- 
fluenced by the sensitivities of the owner and his 
demands, the tenor and routine of an ongoing do- 
mestic situation, the physical surroundings, and the 
pet’s relationship to all of these variables. The ap- 
plied animal psychologist must be aware of, and be 
particularly adept at incorporating, just those vari- 
ables that a good research strategy seeks to render . 
ineffectual. What may be the treatment of choice , 
may not be the treatment of convenience—and it is aog 
the latter that often determines whether or not a 
training program, no matter how ingeniously con- 
ceived, will be palatable to and consequently im- 
plemented by the owner. P 
Discovering inexpensive analogies of laboratory - 
apparatus demands a similar ingenuity which leads 
one to explore the shelves of hardware stores and 
novelty shops. One quickly learns to appreciate ` 
the merits of a child's cricket when a conditioned — 
reinforcer is desired. Stereophonic sound effects 
recordings are another resource when artificially 
reproducible stimuli аге required by a training pro- — . 


gram. 

To all of the preceding must be added the ines- . 
capable reality of economics. Overhead expenses 
dictate fees; fees mean ledgers, billing, and col- _; 
lection. Too often, the fees will be weighed against 
the cost of euthanasia—a very real consideration for 
some owners and consequently for the practitioner 
who must necessarily consider the pet as his pri- - 
mary responsibility. Fees also expose the experi- 
mental psychologist to a variety of agonies totally 
foreign to his academic background which has in 
fact shielded him or otherwise rendered him con- 
traprepared. There are those clients who expect no... 
fewer guarantees from their pet's psychologist than 
from their television serviceman, and more than. 
from their family physician. The practitioner must 
learn by experience to expand the limits of his 
sensibilities. Fortunately, most clients are con- 
cerned, understanding, and often knowledgeably 
sophisticated about their animals and generally de- _ 
light in them. Their acceptance of your efforts and — 

\ ) j 
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a caution which must be given thoughtful consid- 
eration by any prospective practitioner. 

There are an estimated 40 million dogs kept as 
ts in this country. Although the relative fre- 


uency of serious behavior problems is not yet de- 


area have been encouraging. It does appear that a 
need for such a service exists and that it is a 
gitimate extension of experimental psychology. 
Whether or not such a need can be satisfied by an 
applied area of animal psychology would seem to 
be determined largely by the efficacy of our tech- 
nology and willingness of interested students to 
pursue such a career. The efficacy of the tech- 
nology resides partially in the perceptiveness of the 
applied psychologist, but to a greater extent to the 
depth of his ties not only to the basic scientist but 
to his counterpart in the human clinic аз well. 
There is a pleasing irony surrounding the adoption 
of a therapeutic treatment for a dog which was 
realized for use with human patients, based on 
principles generated by experimentation on dogs. 
The evolution of ideas, reflected in our treatment 
_ of Higgins, has been circuitous but advantageous. 
We have already alluded to other contributions 
by the basic scientist to the applied area, but it is 
important to point out that the advantages of such 
‘an alliance are mutual. An example is the article 
“Misbehavior of Organisms” (Breland & Breland, 
_ 1961) which has emerged as a crucial element in 
the current reexamination of learning theory 
(Bolles, 1972; Hinde & Stevenson-Hinde, 1973; 
_ Seligman, 1970). 
Ancillary but very pragmatic considerations have 
- been suggested by Little (1972) regarding remedial 
measures precipitated by the dismal employment 
prospects for psychologists, The vulnerability of 
comparative and experimental psychologists within 
the academic marketplace might well be attenuated 


termined, the responses from veterinarians in this 5 


cal psychology. By ex- 
loyment opportunities at both the 
master's and doctoral levels, it would provide a 
means of maintaining a viable training program 
without resorting to a reduction in enrollments. In 
addition, it could also expand the traditional aca- 
demic roles of psychologists to include schools of 
veterinary medicine. 

We are aware of at least three other groups of 
“Psychologists and veterinarians who are currently 
engaged in behavioral applications similar to our 
own. Possibly there are more, and we hope that 
this article will initiate an exchange of information 
and communication between such groups. We are 
prepared to act as a clearinghouse for such needed 
interactions. 
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The nature of work in America is in the public eye. 
A great deal of attention has been focused on such 
things as job design, the quality of working life, job 
satisfaction, and productivity, An unprecedented 
opportunity exists for behavioral scientists to apply 
their skills to seeking solutions to the problems of 
industry. However, the opportunity is not without 
its perils, There are two primary dangers: first, 
that we will limit ourselves to using the approaches 
and techniques with which we are familiar; second, 
that we will use them in situations in which they 
are inappropriate. If we fall into either of these 
traps, we will fail to capitalize on the opportunities 
that exist to extend the limits of our knowledge and 
skills. 

Job design has been a major focus of the more 
general concern about work. Numerous aspects of 
job design have been advocated, implemented, and 
reviewed (Davis & Taylor, 1972; Maher, 1971; 
Sandler, 1974). The coverage given many job de- 
sign efforts by the popular press, media, and the 
professional literature is reminiscent of approxi- 
mately 20 years ago. Plus ca change, plus c’est la 
meme chose. 

Certainly some things have changed, and in these 
changes lies hope. The changes, I believe, lie in 
the business climate—not within psychology. 
Changes in the international balance of payments, 
the industrial output of other nations, and the 
stridency of today's workers have made business- 
men more aware of the need to find solutions to the 
problems facing them and more receptive to in- 
novation. 


1I am indebted to R. C. Dorn, A. Lowin, and D. W. 
MacKinnon for their comments on an earlier version of this. 
article, and to Linda Amme for her assistance in preparing 
the draft. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to B. E. Sandler, 
Center for Creative Leadership, 5000 Laurinda Drive, P.O. 
Box P-1, Greensboro, North Carolina 27402. 
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Job Enlargement 


Job enlargement, a term I am using in a generic 
sense to include enlargement, enrichment, and par- 
ticipative decision making,* has been a major ap- 
proach to job design. Proponents of job enlarge- 
ment see it as a way of reducing the high degree of - 
specialization brought about by scientific manage- 
ment (Taylor, 1947). It is felt that reducing the 
amount of specialization will make the work more . 
meaningful and satisfying and may result in de- 
sirable changes in productivity, quality, and other 
variables of interest. { 

Because job enlargement is typically presented as р 
an approach of broad applicability, the question — - 
that must be asked is, To what extent can it be — ^ 
used to come to grips with the difficulties faced by 
American industry? 

Job enlargement has been useful in some settings. — 
Ford (1969), for example, described the use of job 
enlargement with more than 1,000 Bell System. em- 
ployees in 10 companies. Experimental and con- 
trol groups were used in all but one instance. Four . 
indexes of the effect of the enlargement projects - 
were used: (а) technical measures of performance; 
(b) employee attitudes as determined by turnover, 
grievances, and questionnaires; (c) customer atti- 
tudes; and (d) manager’s attitudes as determined 
by desire to drop or expand the project, or move the _ 
project to a permanent status. The results were 
generally positive, although one trial produced no 
change. Increases in the quality and quantity of 
work and reductions in turnover were common. | 


2 One way of enlarging jobs is to increase the size of the — — 
job in terms of the number of operations performed. An- 
other method is to permit the employee to take a part in 
decisions that affect him or his job. While these are differ- 
ent methods, the practical effect of both is to enlarge the — 
province of things with which the employee is concerned. — 
In this ‘sense, participative decision making is a form of .— 
job enlargement. 7 
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› enlargement projects were, ‘in general, positive, 
. În a study designed to determine the generality 
- of job enlargement, Paul, Robertson, and Herzberg 
(1969) studied laboratory technicians, sales repre- 
sentatives, design engineers, and factory super- 

Ў visors in a British company. As determined by 
. various measures, job enlargement was applied suc- 
cessfully to all of these groups. Paul et al. con- 

| Cluded that job enlargement is a generalizable 


Furthermore, they felt that the gains from job 
enlargement are significant and lie primarily in the 

. . area of job performance. 

‘ However, Hulin and Blood (1968) believe the 

`` case for job enlargement has been overstated. After 

` а review of the literature, they concluded that 


the argument for larger jobs as a means of motivating work- 

- ers, decreasing boredom and dissatisfaction, and increasing 
attendance and productivity is valid only when applied to 
certain segments of the work force . . . [р. 50]. 


While this position has been questioned (e.g., 
d Shepard, 1970), the fact that industry continues to 
_ focus on job enlargement indicates that it is alive 
. and well, in spite of inconclusive data. 

Although more data are needed for a better 
understanding of the manner in which psychological 
апа sociological factors affect workers’ responses to 
job enlargement, one Suspects that the limitations 
on applicability imposed by these factors are rela- 
tively minor compared to those imposed by tech- 
nical and economic variables. Levitan and Johnson 
(1973) discussed the way these factors may limit 
the ability to alter jobs. They pointed out that 
` technology is an important factor in determining 
.. job design and emphasized that changes which ne- 
| cessitate the replacement of expensive capital equip- 
— ment are unlikely to be made. 

i Two of the major concerns regarding job en- 
` largement are that it may reduce productivity and 

‘increase costs. While these concerns have not been 
_ problems in the reports that have appeared (e.g., 

Ford, 1969; Paul et al., 1969), one suspects that 

Cases in which problems have arisen may not have 

been reported, 

The attitudes of managers are another variable 
affecting the implementation of job enlargement 
programs. Bucklow (1966) indicated that still 
another impediment to the implementation of job 
enlargement is the “unquestioned acceptance of the 
methods and assumptions of scientific management 

_ and the traditional management theorists [p. 74].” 
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vestigate other approaches. We must' work to con- 
ceptualize the problem in ways that promise more 
broadly applicable solutions to the problems of in- 
dustry. 


Modified Workweeks 


Modifications of the standard five-day workweek 
have been initiated by a number of diverse firms, 
The response to the modified workweek has been 
generally positive—on the part of both employees 
and management. The modified workweek ap- 
peals to management because it leads to reduction 
in the cost of doing business, either through in- 


` creased production, decreased turnover, decreases 


in start-up and stop time, increased motivation, as 
well as other variables as yet to be identified. 

The modified workweek appeals to employees be- 
cause it redistributes their free time into more 
meaningful patterns. Although an employee may 
work the same number of hours under a modified 
schedule (say 40 hours) as he did previously, he 
is now doing it in fewer days (say 4 instead of 5). 
The result is an effective increase of time at es- 
sentially no cost to the worker. The redistribution 
of time into more meaningful groupings comprises 
the essence of the modified workweek. 

Many of the reports that have appeared have 
been merely descriptions of the modified workweeks, 
summaries of the experiences of companies on it, 
and methods for converting to it (e.g., Hellriegel, 
1972; Poor, 1970). In a longitudinal study of 
worker adjustment to the four-day workweek, Nord 
and Costigan (1973) found that overall attitudes 
to the four-day workweek were highly favorable. 


Absenteeism decreased following the introduction of 


the modified schedule, and then decreased more by 
the end of the study. Differential effects of the 
four-day workweek were found to be associated with 
age, plans for the use of nonwork time, and job 
pace. 

Clearly, the modified workweek can result in sig- 
nificant gains for all concerned. The questions 
that must be considered are, How broadly ap- 
plicable is the modified workweek? and What is the 
long-range outlook for it? 

The modified workweek has broad applicability. 


Modifications can be made, at least in theory, in the 


workweek of virtually all employed persons, Of 


programs of job enlargement, it is necessary to in- - 


а 


1 
À 
1 


etween theory and practice. 
For example, labor unions have been staunchly- 
posed to modifications of the workweek that result 
in an increase in the length of the workday. Thus, 
the 4-day 40-hour schedule has been opposed by 
most unions. . Whether union resistance represents a 
long-term próblem or merely a temporary restraint 
to alterations in the workweek remains to be seen. 

Another impediment to the modification of the 
workweek is the existence of laws, both state and 
federal, which regulate hours. These laws, and the 
bureaucratic procedures necessary to demonsttate 
compliance, are enough to cool the ardor of all but 
the bravest (or most troubled) innovator, These 
laws may restrict the speed with which modified 
workweeks are adopted. However, as the modified 
workweek gains in popularity—and every indica- 
tion is that it will continue to do so—increased 
pressure for modification of restrictive legislation 
can be expected. ^ 

If the modified workweek is inevitable, the most 
important question is, What are the long-range 
prospects of it in terms of employee satisfaction, 
motivation, production, and other variables cur- 
rently being affected by changes to modified work 
schedules? Clearly, it is only possible to speculate. 

When the modified workweek becomes the norm, 
it will, by definition, no longer be novel. When 
almost everyone is working a schedule that results 
in more meaningful groupings of free time, the per- 
ceived value of the schedule will likely decline for 
all. It is hypothesized that one of the values of 
the modified schedule is that it affords the indi- 
vidual who is on it prestige, status, and recognition 
(relatedness needs in Alderfer's, 1972, ERG—exis- 
tence, relatedness, growth—theory). These values, 
in addition to the more effective time distribution, 
contribute to the effectiveness of the modified 
schedule, With increased adoption of modified 
schedules, these relatedness needs will no longer be 
satisfied by the schedule per se. Hence, one could 
predict an increase in turnover, absenteeism, de- 
creased production, etc. ` As modified workweeks of 
all sorts become more available, one of the im- 
portant barriers to employees leaving a firm operat- 
ing on a modified schedule is also removed, since a 
position with another firm on a modified schedule is 
relatively easy to find. That is, it is hypothesized 
that as modified workweeks become more widely 
available, they will become increasingly less effec- 
tive, but more necessary. 


tion of greater flexibility and a more useful distrib: 
tion of leisure time—are probably destined to- 


They may, however, serve to make work, especially | 
unpleasant work, more palatable by reducing th 
amount of "psychological time" that must be de- 


voted to it, This possibility needs to be explored Ji 


and tested. 


The Problem Solver and the Problem 


The question of how to achieve a broadly applicable 
solution to the problems facing industry still re- 
mains. The methods discussed above are useful, 
but have limited applicability either spatially or 
temporally. Where do the answers lie? 

Discussing potential solutions is premature with- 
out first discussing the problem solver (the psy- 
chologist or the executive) and the problem. Camp- Ө 
bell (1969) discussed the former. Не distinguished 
two types of individuals. The first, referred to by 
Campbell as the trapped administrator, has com- 
mitted himself in advance to the efficacy of the 
solution and, consequently, is committed to it, 
The experimental administrator (or psychologist), — 
however, has justified the solution on the basis of 
the importance of the problem. As a result, he is 
committed to seek other solutions if the first one 
fails, Thus, our first recommendation is that in 
seeking solutions to the problems of industry, one . 
would do well to attempt to emulate Campbell's 
(1969) experimental administrator. : 

Perhaps the most difficult part of implementing 
an effective solution is finding a fruitful problem. 
The importance of problem finding and problem 
formulation is gaining increasing attention (Csiks- 
zentmihalyi & Getzels, 1971; Getzels & Csikszent- 
mihalyi, 1974; McGuire, 1973; Taylor, 1972). 
There are problems and there are problems, and the 
goodness of the solution is related to the goodness 
of the problem that has been selected. 

One method of developing problems is through 
the process of transformation (Taylor, 1972): 


It can be asserted that only simple problems lend them- 
selves to direct solution processes, and that complex prob- 
lems, if they could be solved directly, would already have 
been solved. Complex problems require complex solution —— 
process, or processes which transform these problems into 
forms that allow for solution. Transformation processes as . 
an approach to rendering problems soluble include reversals, 
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DOT tack of success in dealing with the troubles of 
industry may stem from our failure to transform 
the problems as they are seen and presented by 
anagement into forms that allow for solution. For 
tance, the problem of monotonous and repetitive 
obs has long troubled industry and industrial psy- 
chologists. Solutions have been attempted by deal- 
ing with the problem directly and trying to modify 
the nature of the job. Perhaps more fruitful solu- 
tions would emerge if the problem were stated dif- 
ferently, thus allowing for unrecognized solutions as 
а result of the transformation. 
The problem of repetitive and monotonous jobs 
can be transformed to one of the perceived speed 
with which time seems to pass. That is, the job is 
. Seen as boring because too long a period of time is 
spent doing it, Since time passes slowly, the unde- 
irable features of the job are amplified psycho- 
o gically, and their negative valence affects the en- 
re job. If the speed with which time seemed to 
ass could be increased, these difficulties might be 
vercome, Monotony and repetitiveness may be 


tional variables that could be manipulated effec- 

ively to affect the perceived passage of time. The. 
focus of the problem is no longer on changing the 
mature of the job but on the variables that affect 
. the passage of time, This transformation may re- 
ult in a form of the problem that allows for a more 
- fruitful solution, If not, other transformations and 
other solutions must be tried (à la Campbell, 1969). 


` Toward a Psychology of Responsiveness 


Increasingly our society is becoming more permis- 
Sive with regard to the freedom of the individual 
to meet his needs in the manner most appropriate 
. and satisfying to him. This permissiveness, em- 
bodied in the colloquialisms “do your own thing” 
. and “whatever turns you on," has found expression 
ош many aspects of life. Work has been one of the 
otable exceptions, Work‘has remained a last out- 
Post of rigid conformity to an arbitrary, and per-- 
` haps Sacrosanct, set of standards. The assumptions 
underlying the standards are never questioned. It 
matters little whether the assumptions are those of 
Theory X or Theory Y (McGregor, 1960). Pro- 
ceeding on the basis of either theory is bound to 
ignore the vast body of data regarding individual 
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fi initary ach can successfully. 
address itself to the full range of variation repre- 
sented by the employees of.a given business—even 
a small one. But, while an organization cannot af- 
ford to function in a manner designed to be all 
things to all men, it is possible for"organizations to 
be more flexible and responsive to the needs of their 
members. 

"The need for à variety of executive compensation 
plans, and flexibility in modifying and implement- 
ing those plans, has long been recognized, The as- 
sumption has been that the needs of the executive 
should be a factor in determining the nature of the 
compensation package, and that the investment 
made by the organization in the individual's com- 
pensation package would be realized through effec- 
tive performance. These are reasonable assump- 
tions—for the executive as well as for the man on 
the line, The possibilities available as a means of 
increasing the responsiveness of the organization to 
the needs of its members are limited only by the 
scope of those needs and the willingness of the 
organization to innovate. 

The approach that promises the greatest amount 
of responsiveness to employee needs (as determined 
by the employee himself) is what may be described 
as a cafeteria approach, in which the employee se- 
lects from a number of alternatives those most ap- 
propriate for him. Certainly, the nature and num- 
ber of alternatives offered would have to be based 
on an analysis of probable costs and benefits. 
However, in the absence of contradictory evidence, 
there is no reason why the cafeteria approach to 
employee need satisfaction could not prove as prac- 
tical as the cafeteria approach to food service. 

Adams and Solaski (1964) investigated an aspect 
of the cafeteria approach to employee need satisfac- 
tion in a study of the psychological value of com- 
pensation increase options. The options used in 
the study are as follows: 


OPTIONS WITH A COST OF ABOUT $600 TO COMPANY ê 


1. $600 salary increase; no vacation increase; no in- 
crease in company contribution to employee savings plan. 

2. No salary increase; 12 additional days of vacation; 
no increase in company contribution to employee savings 
plan. 


® These items are adapted from The Psychological Value 
of Compensation. Increases Options among Exempt Sal- 
aried Employees by J. S. Adams & R. R. Solaski, General 
Electric Behavioral Research Service, New York, 1964. 


* 


3. No salary increase; no vacatio) 
company contribution to employee savings 
to 996. 

4. $300 salary increase; 6 days vacation increase; no in- 
crease in company contribution to employee savings plan. 

5. $300 salary increase; no vacation increase; increase in 
company contribution to employee savings plan from 396 
to 6%. 

6. No salary increase; 6 additional days of vacation; 
increase in company contribution to employee savings plan 
from 3% to 6%. i d 


plan from 396 


Each participant in the study was told to assume 
he would get a raise in the form of one of these 
six options and was asked to choose among them. 
Adams and Solaski then determined the psychologi- 
cal value of each alternative and compared it with 
that alternative's real value and cost to the com- 
pany. Only one option—$300 plus 3% savings— 
had a psychological value greater than its cost to 
the company. But the ratio of psychological value 
to estimated cost to the company indicated two ad- 
ditional alternatives that were more attractive to 
the employee and the company than a straight 
salary increase. These were $300 plus 6 days of 
vacation, and 6 days of vacation plus 376 savings. 

Comparison of the psychological value of single 
components, the sum of these components, and the 
psychological value of the combinations, indicated 
that the value of the combinations was greater than 
the sum of their parts, That is, the psychological 
value of $300 plus 6 days of vacation was $97 
greater than the sum of its components. The psy- 
chological value of $300 plus 396 savings, and of 6 
days of vacation plus 3% savings, exceeded the sum 
of their components by $96 and $81, respectively: 


The increased value of combinations over what naturally 
might be expected is substantial. As a percentage of the 
expected value, the psychological value of the optional 
combinations is 17 to 20 percent greater. The exact reason 
for this significant interaction of option components is not 
known, but a likely explanation is that an option contain- 
ing more than one form of compensation is more apt to 
satisfy individual needs since individuals have several needs 
[Adams & Solaski, 1964, p. 11]. 


Adams and Solaski's (1964) work has been con- 
sidered in some detail because it is one of the few 
studies available addressing itself to the cafeteria 
approach to employee need satisfaction. (Also see 
Adams, 1962; Lawler, 1971; Mahoney, 1964; 
Nealy, 1964; Nealy & Goodale, 1967; Shuster, 
1969.) Adams and Solaski’s data are suggestive in 
that they appear to indicate that organizations may 
be able to make more effective use of their employee 
compensation resources by increasing the flexibility 
with which those resources are utilized. 


& 


ployees. 

One possible aspect of the cafeteria approach, 
which utilizes aspects of the modified workweek as 
well, is the introduction of flexible working hours 
(Bolton, 1971). To date, this approach has been 
used more widely in Europe than in the United . 
States. A recent article in the Wall Street Journal 
(Wong, 1973) reported the experiences of a number 
of American firms with flexible working hours. The 
essence of the approach is that it permits the em- 
ployee to select the hours he will work, as long as 
he abides by certain rules regarding earliest and 
latest starting and quitting times and total hours 
worked. Certain plans permit employees to work 
a greater or lesser number of hours during a given 
period, with a resulting credit due them (in terms 
of time off) or debt owed by them (in terms of 
additional work time). ‘The experiences of the 
firms interviewed by the Wall Street Journal indi- 
cate the use of flexible working hours appears to be 
a great success in terms of employee satisfaction 
and reductions in tardiness and absenteeism. More- 
over, it represents some data concerning the feasi- 
bility of using a form of cafeteria approach in a 
variety of different settings. 

There is reason to believe that the cafeteria ap- 
proach could be broadened to include the work 
patterns of the employee. To do this it would be 
necessary to develop a number of alternative work 
patterns (data collected from the employees in a 
manner similar to that used by Adams and Solaski, 
1964, would be useful in this regard) and then let 
the employees select the alternatives most ap- 
propriate to them. In a paper entitled “The Work 
Module: A Proposal for the Humanization of 
Work," Kahn * developed a type of cafeteria ap- 
proach to organizational design. Lawler (1973) 
also discussed the issues inherent in recognizing and 
accepting the existence of individual differences in 
the work place and their implications for a cafeteria. 
approach to organizational design. 

The nature of this approach can be illustrated 


4An unpublished paper by Robert Kahn, entitled “The 
Work Module: A Proposal for the Humanization of Work,” 
may also be viewed as representing another version of the 
cafeteria approach. It is available from the Survey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan. 
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77 using he differences betw -enlarg and 
the unenlarged job. When a job enlargement pro- 
> gram is put into operation, it is not unusual to 
find a subset of the work force who would prefer 
to perform the repetitious, unenlarged, familiar 
job (Argyris, 1973). Their reasons for this 
might range from resistance to change to enjoy- 
. ment of the repetitiveness of the function they are 
performing. While the reasons for the differing 
_ preferences may be interesting, and perhaps worthy 
М of study in their own right, they need not concern 
us. Rather they can be taken as an indication that 
different individuals see different types of activities 
as most satisfying to them. If the legitimacy of 
this is accepted—and we do not feel a missionary 
zeal to proselytize for what we "know" to be 
"right"—the implication is that we should estab- 
lish two alternatives or options, One option would 
utilize a job enlargement approach; the other would 
retain the previous job design. If the system is also 
designed to permit and encourage flexibility (per- 
= haps evolution would be a better term) we might 
find people switching from one option to the other 
as their needs, or their perception of the most ef- 
1 fective way to satisfy them, change. As this occurs, 
the employees could play a role in the development 
of new alternatives, thereby helping the organiza- 
tion evolve, This would represent the stage that 
Land (1973) referred to as mutual growth. 

In evolving toward greater mutual growth, the 
organization must continue to recognize the legiti- 
macy of patterns of behavior and need satisfaction 
with which it might disagree, It should not sit as 
an arbiter of behavior through, for example, im- 
plicitly supporting the Protestant ethic. Rather, it 
must permit and encourage its employees to grow 
in the manner most appropriate and satisfying to 
them, with the only quid pro quo being certain 
specified criteria of performance. 

The process through which this goal is achieved 
will necessarily be one of successive approximations. 
Job enlargement, participative management, modi- 
fied workweeks, and flexible hours can be viewed as 
intermediate stages, We can only speculate as to 
what forms the alternatives that could be estab- 
lished might take, However, the speculation is in- 
teresting, and fruitful hypotheses can be derived 
from it. 

For example, an organization might establish 
three alternative work patterns. Option might be 
for those individuals who are interested only in 
putting in a given number of hours in return for 


А 
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increases might be given at periodic intervals, con- 
tingent upon certain specified criteria, until a maxi- — 
mum is reached. Nothing is expected of these indi- 
viduals, either explicitly or implicitly, except a 
specified level of performance. Option 2 may differ 
from Option 1 only in that it utilizes a modified 
workweek of some sort. Option 3 could be estab- 
lished specifically for those individuals who desire 
to advance to supervisory positions. While the 
entry work (and wages) for this option might be 
identical with Options 1 and 2, it would be known 
to all employees that supervisory personnel would 
be selected from among the employees choosing 
Option 3. 

Other options could also be developed. These 
might make use of job enlargement, participative 
management, performance contracting, or a host of 
other alternatives. It is not my intention to at- 
tempt to develop a list of feasible options, but 
rather to consider the merits of the approach. 

In a given organization, a substantial number of 
employees might choose Options 1 and 3. In doing 
so they would be responding to the alternatives in a 
manner calculated to either maximize or optimize 
their personal need satisfaction. Under these cir- 
cumstances the organization is set up to encourage 
such behavior. Usually, however, the organization 
discourages this type of behavior because there is 
only one work pattern and everyone is required to 
fit the pattern at some minimally acceptable level or 
leave the organization. Certainly no one is naive 
enough to assume that employees will not engage 
in attempts to maximize personal need satisfaction 
just because the organization may discourage them 
from doing so, It is likely that the result will 
be either covert attempts at constructive satisfac- 
tion, or covert attempts at destructive satisfaction 
through increased waste, downtime, sabotage, etc. 

The employee who wishes to “look good” and 
wants to advance is also in a difficult situation, Im- 
proved performance on his part is likely to violate 
unspoken understandings regarding productivity, 
and peer group pressures will be mobilized to return 
him to the fold. If he succeeds in resisting these 
pressures, he is likely to be ostracized from the __ 
group. If he subsequently is given supervisory re- ] 
sponsibility, this is likely to make his position сопе — — 
siderably more difficult. 

It can be hypothesized that the present work 
pattern which throws together people with vastly 
differing needs and aspirations may exacerbate con- — 


CO SEE 

flict between them and serve to limit t 
ness of their performance, On the other hand, a 
cafeteria approach which results in a relatively 
homogeneous grouping of people according to their 
needs and aspirations may reduce conflict and re- 
move some of the factors limiting effective per- 
formance. 

Implementing a multiple track system might 
prove difficult, at least initially. Designing in the 
type of flexibility that would permit an employee to 
switch tracks as his circumstances, needs, or per- 
ceptions changed would also be difficult, It may be 
easier for organizations with a number of separate 
locations to implement this system than would be 
the case for a small company with only one plant. 
The approach is probably applicable to both. 
Establishing this type of diversity across organiza- 
tions might be reasonably effective in better meet- 
ing the needs of employees, but not in meeting 
those of the organization. To meet both individual 
and organizational needs, the diversity must exist 
within an organization. However, as organizations 
develop and implement more effective ways of meet- 
ing employee needs, they are likely to be rewarded 
with the type of improved performance for which 
they have been searching. 
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| Paychologists, when discussing the historical de- 
- velopment of their endeavor, frequently note its 
© roots іп philosophy and as frequently proclaim that 
it is gradually attempting to emulate the physical 
sciences in divorcing itself from this parent by be- 
coming more quantitatively and qualitatively pre- 
_ cise. That a science of psychology is progressively 
evolving is evidenced, it is often claimed, by the 
fact that it has increasingly embraced a mathemati- 

cal tool—statistics—for use in evaluating its postu- 

- hates, What is overlooked is the fact that the use of 
| mathematical tools in the development of the physi- 
- — са] sciences bears little resemblance to the use of 
li statistics in psychology. Statistical procedure has 
Influenced theory, the direction of research, and 


___ A manner foreign to the influence of mathematics on 
—. the physical sciences, 
^ While it is true that many of the postulates of 
| prominent theories in were not based 
гоп statistical evidence, it is becoming increasingly 
Popular to construct theories based on, and em- 
bodying, statistical formulation (e.g., Estes’ learn- 
. ing theory, Feigenbaum and Simon's explanation 
- f the serial position curve, and John’s hypothesis 
Of memory storage). In addition to theorizing 
statistically, attempts to prove theories or to rebuke 
their alternatives are relying on statistical design 
with growing frequency. Perhaps this ргеоссира- 
_ tion with statistical procedure has invaded experi- 
‘mental psychology more pervasively than any other 
division of psychology, although no division is un- 
contaminated. 


A common procedure of the experimentalist is to 

apply a treatment—which a theory suggests or 
| Which be believes, at the suggestion of the theory, 
; will influence behavior in some manner—to a group 
Dos. 
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of subjects and compare the results of their рег: 
formance against the performance of subjects not 
receiving the treatment. The comparison is a 
statistical one that measures the sufficiency of the 
difference between the numerical averages obtained 
from the two groups to determine if it is due to 
chance or treatment. 

This "test of significance" procedure, which has 
become the keystone of experimental research de- 
sign, has been criticized by several authors (Bakan, 
1966; Bolles, 1962; Edwards, 1965; Meehl, 1967; 
Rozeboom, 1960). The procedure is founded on 
the belief that since the groups to be compared are 
randomly selected, any chance, unknown, or un- 
measurable. factors that may influence differences 
in performance will be equally distributed between 
the two groups and will thus be nullified when the 
comparison is computed, Any difference that re- 
sults can then be attributed to the treatment under 
study, The main thrust of the criticism of the 
above authors was against the acceptance of this 
"null hypothesis" syndrome, Bakan (1966) noted 
that the probability of the null hypothesis occurring 
is extremely small under any circumstances, If, in 
fact, all extraneous factors were controlled by ran- 
dom sampling, then one should expect no subject 
in the control group to demonstrate behavior of 
the kind supposedly produced by the treatment 
under study, and each subject ín the experimental 
group to demonstrate it. Since this ideal does not 
occur, probability limits are arbitrarily established 
so that one may demarcate between chance and 
treatment effect. This procedure is not entirely 
satisfactory. As Bakan pointed out, the deviation 
from the null hypothesis has a tendency to increase 
with an increase in the number of subjects utilized 
in the experiment. Since the significance of the 
results is dependent on the size of this deviation, 
the probability of obtaining significant results in- 
Creases with sample size, regardless of the validity 


of the hypothesis under study. Yet, increasing - 
sample size so as to obtain a "truly representative” l 


* 
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Bolles (1962) pointed out that a signifi 
ing cannot be interpreted as necessarily suppo 
a hypothesis: 

statistical rejection of the null hypothesis tells the scientist 
only what he was already quite sure of—the [subjects] are 
not behaving randomly, The fact that the null hypothesis 
can be rejected . . . does not give E [the experimenter] an 
assurance of . . . his particular hypothesis, but only that 
some alternative to the null hypothesis is true fp. 642]. 

Clearly, if factors, which one is either unaware 
of or unable to control, influence the outcome of the 
experiment, then one cannot with any certainty 
know the extent or the nature of their influence, 
nor contribute the results of an experiment to the 
specific treatment studied rather than to such 
factors, In spite of this ambiguity concerning the 
meaning of the results obtained from such experi- 
mental design, theoretical propositions are often 
considered confirmed or negated by them. Meehl 
(1967) wryly noted: 
review articles which purport to survey the current status 
of a particular theory in the light of all available evidence, 
treat the confirming instances and the disconfirming in- 
stances with equal methodological respect, as if one could, 
so to speak, “count noses,” so that if a theory has somewhat 
more confirming than disconfirming instances, it is in pretty 
good shape evidentially [p. 112]. 

This toting up of statistically significant results, 
pro and con, to a particular hypothesis often fosters 
unnecessary and unproductive research, In addi- 
tion, this reliance on significance frequently blinds 
psychologists to implicit implications of experi- 
mentation and leads to controversies that are not 
resolvable at the level on which they are engaged. 
One such example is the controversy of the defini- 
tion of reinforcement as consummatory response OF 
as drive reduction, 

An experiment performed by Sheffield and Roby 
(1950) demonstrated that a nonnutritive, sweet- 
tasting substance (saccharine) was a sufficient re- 
ward stimulus in a conditioning situation, Since 
saccharine obviously did not relieve hunger, the 
experimenters concluded that reinforcement could 
not be defined as a stimulus or an event that led to 
drive reduction. They proposed instead that the 
eliciting of the appropriate response was the pri- 
mary reinforcing factor. 

Miller and Kessen (1952) responded to this find- 
ing with an experiment that they suggested failed 
to support the Sheffield and Roby hypothesis 
(1950). They injected either milk or a saline solu- 
tion directly into the stomachs of rats via a stomach 


t If they 
saline solution if they ran to 


` rect side of the maze, The animals demonstrated 


а significant preference for the milk side of tbe — 
maze. The authors concluded that the drive-reduce — 
ing properties of the milk were reinforcing, а con- 
clusion that, of course, supports the drive reduction — — 
hypothesis, р À 

Subsequent to the above reports, a series of ex- i 
periments attempting to demonstrate the superiority — , 
of one or the other of the two hypotheses have — 
been published, all with the appropriate statistically — 
significant results. If, however, the obvious is — 
accepted—that both findings are valid rather than — 
mutually exclusive—it would be clear that what is 
necessary is not further experimentation with com- | 
pilations of statistics, but a definition-of reinforce- 
ment that is adequate to account for both findings. 

The statistical significance of an event is largely 
dependent on the frequency of its occurrence, Thus, 
event frequency has become an important aspect — 
of psychological study. Many research hours are _ 
spent producing frequent and repetitious events or - 
seeking averages of observed behavior under the - 
assumption that in this manner the lawfulness of : 
the behavior or the principles thought to be basic 
to the causation of the behavior will be discovered. _ 
This tenet is evident, for example, in Skinner's — 
methodological approach to learning. Skinner I 
(1950) has suggested that the rate of response re- 
flects the rate of learning. He, therefore, advocates 
the study of input variables and their influence on 
the rate of responding. By so doing he believes — 
lawful relationships between the input and the re- 
sponse will be discovered, allowing psychologists 
the ability to predict and possibly to control be- 
havior. Clearly evident in this approach is the 
idea that frequent correlation (between input and 
output) defines lawfulness, Further, the belief 
that repetition (of responses) reveals a basic process 
(learning) is obvious. = 

That the frequency of an event defines its nature 
is not a belief unique to Skinner, It is a prevalent 
belief in psychology. Levels of intelligence are de- 
fined by the frequency of occurrence, that is, that 
which is normal occurs most frequently. The fre- 
quency of the manifestation of particular behaviors — 
often defines the category of mental illness ais 1. 
general, the average behavior observed—be it in 
the study of children, adults, animals, or classes of © 
behavior such as personality or social intercourse | 
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` havior lele to the population observed: 
P. _ Another prevalent influence of statistics on the 
«practice of psychological research has been the will- 
ingness of psychologists to accept with no apparent 
discomfort the concept of chance, Because fre- 
quency defines the normal or essential, the infre- 
quent event is considered abnormal or accidental. 
In an experimental situation, for example, the effect 
of a treatment under study is seldom demonstrated 
_ without exception. Provided the exceptions are at 
a sufficiently low level of significance, they are 
usually credited to chance. What is disturbing 
about this approach is the fact that psychologists 
seldom demonstrate a desire to seek explanations 
for chance results. Sheffield and Roby (1950), for 
example, found that satiated animals as well as 
hungry animals demonstrated a preference for sac- 
charine over plain water. However, the hungry 
animals ran significantly faster and drank signifi- 
cantly greater amounts of saccharine than did 
Satiated animals. If one accepts the performance 
of the satiated animals as due to chance, no further 
explanation is required. But if one accepts the per- 
formance as fact, then it is necessary to explain 
- why animals, who were motivated by no apparent 
` "hunger drive," nevertheless demonstrated *learn- 
ing." Similarly, Miller and Kessen (1952) labeled 
as error a rat's preference for the saline side of the 
T-maze on any particular trial. It is error ap- 
parently due to the fact that it Occurred signifi- 
cantly less often than the event of the rat approach- 
ing the milk side of the maze. There is no attempt 
to explain or to investigate the cause of such 
error—undoubtedly it is a chance event! The 
paramount importance of the statistically signifi- 
cant result caused investigators to virtually ignore 
seeking explanations for any nonsignificant find- 
ings. Chance is a euphemistic term for ignorance. 
The continued failure to investigate chance results, 
or factors that lead to such results, will in no way 
alleviate this ignorance. 

Over 40 years ago Lewin (1931) published an 
article in which he suggested that the concepts and 
methodology: of psychology resembled Aristotelian 
physics rather than Galilean or post-Galilean phys- 
ics. Aristotelian physics, he noted, was deeply con- 
cerned with classification of objects and events, An 
object or event was designated as a member of a 
class by virtue of the number of characteristics or 
properties it displayed in common with other events 
or objects. This classification Process was essential 
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So, for example, laws governing rocks differed from 
those governing feathers. One of the criteria applie 
in Aristotelian physics for establishing the laws un- 
derlying behavior was frequency or repetition, 
Events that occurred regularly and repeatedly were — 
considered lawful; the unique event, it was be- 
lieved, resulted from chance, > 

Similarly, psychologists are concerned with classi- - 
fication of human events. Behavior is classified 
into categories such as normal or abnormal, learned | 
or innate, motor or verbal, memory, perception, 
etc. Average characteristics or properties for each 
of the classes are enumerated, and distinct princi- 
ples or laws are sought. As with Aristotelian _ 
physics, frequency or regularity of occurrence is a _ 
vital criterion for the establishment of lawfulness; 
the unique or infrequent event is credited to chance, 

The Galilean approach to physics rejected the 
concept that lawfulness is limited to specific classes. 
Rather, it was based on the philosophy that all 
events and objects are governed by universal laws, 
Classification of events or objects is not of primary 
importance since their behavior is not governed by 
virtue of their membership in a class but by laws 
that apply equally to all objects or events. Given 
the fact that laws apply universally, it follows that 
the unique as well as the frequent are amenable to 
lawful explanation, In addition, lawfulness is not 
primarily predicated on the frequency or repetitive- 
ness of observed events. Rather, laws are abstract 
principles that can be applied to actual events, As 
Lewin noted, Galileo did not formulate the law of 
falling bodies by calculating an average from nu- 
merous, repetitious events, Instead, he deduced an 
underlying factor that was common to all falling 
objects. One cannot observe the law he derived - 
from frequent observation of numerous falling — 
bodies, In fact, one can observe the descent of _ 
falling bodies of different “classes” at equal velocity ` 
only in a vacuum, that is, under controlled, ex- _ 
perimental conditions, The Physicist thus uses ex- _ 
perimentation to demonstrate the validity of a law, _ 
to show its application under various conditions, or 
to demonstrate an exception to the law, The psy- 
chologist, on the other hand, performs much of his E 
experimentation or records numerous observations _ 
of events in the hope of discovering or detecting in _ 
the data lawful relationships. In general, such 
laws, which are thus apparently discovered, apply | 


Na ATTEN M Re P 
rather than. 


` only to a limited class of 
totality of behavior. 

Since laws can be applied to unique events in 
physics, any demonstration of an exception requires 
that the law be revised or abandoned; the exception 
cannot be credited to chance, Physical laws are, 
thus, much more vulnerable to attack than are 
psychological laws. Because most of the evidence, 
pro or con, concerning psychological hypotheses is 
collected via statistical procedures and demonstrates 
the validity or incorrectness of the hypothesis on a 
probabilistic basis, it is most difficult to demon- 
strate a flaw in a concept with a single exception. 
Any such negative result can be considered a chance 
finding. In addition, since laws are class depen- 
dent, negative results can be rejected because they 
fail to measure the class of events they purport to 
measure. 

Lewin (1931) suggested that the distinction be- 
tween Aristotelian and Galilean physics is not the 
mathematical formulations of the latter, While 
Aristotelian physics did not utilize mathematical 
tools, Lewin believed statistical concepts were im- 
bedded within its procedures. The measure of cen- 
tral tendency is readily applicable for abstracting 
the common characteristics of a class of events; 
tests of significance are excellent for demonstrating 
differences between classes; correlative statistics 
can be applied to events within a class to demon- 
strate their repetitive, covariant nature. In Galilean 
physics, mathematical procedures do not produce 
concepts but are utilized to add preciseness to the 
concepts, d 

Statistical procedure leads to the measure of 
generality and probability. Formulations extracted 
from their results are stated in terms of probability 
and are thus imprecise. The calculation of aver- 
ages tends to result in the establishment of classes 
that are depicted as independent and mutually ex- 
clusive, and the belief that frequent observation 
is required for the demonstration of lawfulness is 
fostered. 

. The pervasive influence of statistics in psychol- 
ogy can even be observed in the development of its 
instrumentation. In physics the instrumentation is 
designed in accordance with physical concepts. 
While mathematical or numerical values are an im- 
portant part of the instrumentation, they are not 
absolutely essential. For example, the ohmmeter, 
which measures the resistance to electrical flow 
offered by a resistor, is designed from concepts de- 
veloped by Georg Ohm concerning electrical en- 


events. 


an indispensable part of the instrument; one might 
also utilize a scale of hieroglyphics. The numerals . 
add precision to the measure, they do not influence 
what is measured. In psychology, instrumentation — 


is influenced by statistical concepts. The Skinner 
box is designed not to measure the presence of such 
theoretical factors as intensity of drive or rein- 
forcement; rather, it is designed primarily to mea- 
sure the frequency of the response. Intelligence 
tests and personality and diagnostic scales require 
the compilation of averages and correlative statis- 
tics to produce classifications and to demonstrate 
reliability and validity of the scale; the factor 
under measure is inferred from the power of the 
statistical results. 

While there are psychologists who firmly believe 
that theirs is a science soon to be comparable to 
physics and who suggest that the use of mathemati- 
cal tools demonstrates this approaching equivalence, 
it is clear, as Lewin (1931) emphasized, that psy- 
chology as it is presently structured bears closer 
resemblance to Aristotelian physics than to con- 
temporary physics. Considering the futility of ex- 
perimentation that evolved from the Aristotelian 
philosophy, in addition to the dearth of knowledge - 
it bequeathed to future generations, it would be- 
hoove psychologists to reexamine the influence of 
their procedures on the underlying philosophy of 
their science. 
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Comment 


у. - Multiple Testing 
and Type I Errors: 

boy A iM in Defense of 
Multifactor Designs 

Perhaps the relationship between 

multiple testing and the Type I level 

of significance bears repeating, yet 
the article by Udolf and Raymond 

(December 1973) is a cursory and 

misleading presentation of the prob- 

. lem. 

The question of multiple testing 
‘апа Type I error rates was brought 
— to the attention of psychologists in 
the late 19505 by Ryan (1959, 
. 1962). Since the first Ryan paper, 

the question has received a considera- 

ble amount of discussion (Games, 

y . 1971; Kirk, 1968; Levin & Mara- 

" scuilo, 1972; Miller, 1966; Myers, 

1972; Perlmutter & Myers, 1973). 

"Therefore, the effects of multiple test- 

ing and the compensatory procedures, 

whether computing multiple ¢ or F 
tests, is well documented, 

| Udolf and Raymond (1973), on 

the other hand, suggested that to 

"eliminate problems encountered 

with shrinking significance levels in 

the face of multiple F tests . . . it 
- is simpler and more precise to con- 
duct an independent experiment for 
each independent variable of inter- 
est.” Since the time of Fisher (1935) 
it has been known that factorial ex- 
periments are more precise and sim- 
pler to manipulate than one-at-a-time 
experiments. Even if one does not 
suspect an interaction effect and does 
not even choose to examine for such 
effects, it is incomprehensible how 
two consecutive experiments in which 
two separate sets of subjects must be 
randomly selected and assigned can 
be considered simpler than a single 
randomization schema for a factorial 
design. In addition, factorial ex- 
periments are more efficient than 
one-at-a-time miniexperiments in that 
the treatment factors are evaluated 


with the same precision by means of 


only a fraction of the number of ob- 
servations than would otherwise be 
necessary (Fisher, 1935), 

Besides misrepresenting the rela- 
tionship between factorial and one- 
variable-at-a-time experiments, Udolf 
and Raymond (1973) appear to be 
confused about error rates since they 
recommend substituting one multiple 
testing sequence for another, That 
is, if an experimenter's strategy is to 
vary two independent variables con- 
secutively, in an attempt to answer a 
research question, then the ехрегі- 
mental investigation is more appropri- 
ately conceptualized as a related two- 
fold integrated operation, not two un- 
related events, as implied by Udolf 
and Raymond (1973). The error rate 
for the complete experimental investi- 
gation would be a function of the 
two related one-at-a-time subexperi- 
ments and would not differ from the 
error rate for two concurrent multi- 
ple F tests. Udolf and Raymond's 
(1973) recommendation of substitut- 
ing multiple miniexperiments for an 
omnibus factorial design is indicative 
of their misrepresentation of the 
causative component of the problem; 
that is, alpha protection levels are 
effected by any multiple testing 
schema, not by complex factorial de- 
signs per se. 

Instead of suggesting a solution 
that is untenable for the problem, 
Udolf and Raymond (1973) could 
have referred to the Bonferroni pro- 
cedure, which is a viable solution for 
controlling the probability of a Type 
I error when computing many tests 
of significance (Games, 1971; Perl. 
mutter & Myers, 1973). 

The rationale of the Bonferroni 
procedure is to set a Type I proba- 
bility risk for each test of significance 
so that the sum of the risks will not 
exceed the alpha protection level that 
the researcher wishes to maintain. 
For example, consider a two-variable 
design and its accompanying analysis 
of variance statistic in which there 
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is ап F test associated with each 
treatment variable and the interaction ^ 
of the treatment variables. If the _ 
experimenter wishes to maintain a _ 
10 alpha protection level over all 
three tests, that is, over the experi- 
ment, then one means of partitioning _ 
alpha is to subject each F test to a 
:0333 (.10/3) level of significance 
and thereby control the overall alpha. | 
level at approximately .10. If the 
experimentwise error rate is to be 
evenly divided among the tests of 
significance, then Dunn (1961) has _ 
provided a table of critical values, 
The Bonferroni procedure, though, 
allows the experimenter to partition 
the Type I error to conform to his/ 
her concerns regarding éach test, just 
so the sum of the individual risks 
does not exceed the desired experi- 
mentwise error rate; e.g., .04, .04, and 
02 could be used for testing the | 
main and interaction effects, respec- 
tively, thereby maintaining a .10 _ 
overall protection level. As Perl- 
mutter and Myers (1973) pointed 
out, the Bonferroni procedure is ap- 
propriate for any multiple testing 
situation in which the experimenter 
wants to control the probability of 
à Type I error. 

Also, there are additional tech- 
niques that an experimenter may 
consider adopting instead of, or in 
conjunction with, the Bonferroni pro- 
cedure, to protect the probability of 
committing a Type I error. Ander- 
son (1968) noted that the experi- ' 
mentwise error rate can be controlled: | 
in multifactor paradigms by. pooling — 
sources of variation believed to be _ 
negligible. This pooling will reduce 


‘the number of hypotheses to be tested | 


and hence aid in controlling the Type { 

I error rate. Experimental design 
techniques can also be adopted to 
reduce the number of testable hy- - 
potheses. Incomplete designs, such | 
as fractional factorials, enable the 
researcher to test a limited number - ; 
of important hypotheses, with a frac- | 


completely crossed design, by con- 
founding some of the effects with 
higher order interactions (Kirk, 
1968). Therefore, the number of 
hypotheses tested would be smaller 
than what would ordinarily be tested 
in a complete design, and the likeli- 
hood of a Type I error due to ex- 
cessive multiple testing is diminished. 

Either, or any combination, of the 
above three techniques would be ap- 
propriate strategies for controlling 
the Type I error rate for factorial 
experiments, while also permitting 
the researcher to benefit from the 
efficiency of factorial experimenta- 
tion. 
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` National rd of 

in Psychology 
Berg (November 1973) commented 
on my proposal (Coates, March 1973) 
for a National Board of Examiners in 
Psychology. It would be the task 
of this board to license all PhDs in 
psychology and, if there were an over- 
supply of candidates for certain jobs 
(eg. teaching general experimental 
psychology), to limit the number of 
PhDs that were licensed. In other 
words, the passing score on the ex- 
aminations administered by the Na- 
tional Board of Examiners in Psy- 
chology would be arbitrarily raised 
(or perhaps lowered) as a function of 
the number of candidates for differ- 
ent types of positions such as aca- 
demic teaching, clinical, and indus- 
trial. The purpose of this comment 
is to respond to Berg's remarks, 

First, Berg suggested that there is 
no need for a National Board of Ex- 
aminers in Psychology because state 
licensing boards and mechanisms (un- 
specified) in use in universities and 
industry insure that adequate ser- 
vices are provided by psychologists. 
I reject this argument because it 
only concerns standards used after 
employment has begun. My proposal 
for a National Board of Examiners in 
Psychology concerns standards used 
before employment has begun. 

Second, I agree with Berg that my 
proposal to arbitrarily limit the sup- 
ply of PhD psychologists in the mar- 
ketplace by raising the passing score 
on the examinations of the National 
Board of Examiners in Psychology is 
a little too Machiavellian in charac- 
ter, In other words, I no longer 
think that we should arbitrarily re- 
strict the number of PhDs who can 
compete for jobs. 

However, I still think that the 
National Board of Examiners in Psy- 
chology is a good idea. It seems to 
me that it could serve the useful 
function of providing national stan- 
dards and examinations for licensing 
the PhD in psychology. І am not at 
all satisfied that a PhD has accept- 
able credentials when he/she has 


_ taken courses in one department 
"perhaps 25-30 psychologists on 


Ya A 


kí ox. 
faculty and has completed a PhD 
thesis with 4-5 psychologists on his/ 
her committee, With such a few 
psychologists to evaluate a candi- 
date's performance, it is all too pos- 
sible that factors such as an ingratiat- 
ing manner, a long time in the 
program, and a desire to not hurt the 
feelings of the candidate or the candi- 
date's adviser may serve as mitigating 
circumstances that allow a slipshod 
candidate to obtain a PhD in psy- 
chology. Thus, I continue to propose 
that a National Board of Examiners 
in Psychology be established. 

Fourth, Berg stated that "it would 
be interesting to see who would sit 
on this (NBEP) board, and what 
criteria the board would use in arriv- 
ing at its eligibility list." I reject 
this argument. It should be no more 
difficult to establish a set of examina- 
tions and standards than it currently 
is for lawyers for the bar examina- 
tion; for physicians for the licensing 
examinations; for psychologists for 
awarding the diploma in clinical, 
school, and industrial psychology 
through the American Board of Pro- 
fessional Psychologists; or for psy- 
chologists and others who prepare 
the Graduate Record Examinations, 
Are psychologists such a diverse and 


divided group that they could not, 


establish a set of examinations? I 
think not. 

To decrease the rancor that may 
occur among psychologists in setting 
up examinations to be administered 
by the National Board of Examiners 
in Psychology, I suggest that an ex- 
amination committee be established 
for each division of the American 
Psychological Association by a yote 
of the members of the divisions, Or, 
perhaps elections could be held in 
such broad areas as academic psy- 
chology, clinical psychology, and in- 
dustrial psychology. 
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Brian COATES 
Washington State University 


On "Salvation and Its 
Vicissitudes" 


Beit-Hallahmi's (February 1974) ar- 
ticle appropriately challenged the 
assumptions of clinical psychology. 
I tend, however, to react to his thesis 
as I react to other similar positions 
(e.g., Ryan, 1969, 1971), that is, by 
questioning whether if we focused 
primarily on social systems we would 
continue to be psychologists as usu- 
ally defined. Wouldn't we instead 
be ill-trained sociologists, economists, 
political scientists, and/or social acti- 
< vists? If, as Hebb (February 1974) 
asserted, "what psychology is about” 
is the mind, we would surely be off 
base if we departed radically from 
the "emphasis on individual responsi- 
bility, internal causation, and indi- 
vidual solution to problems [p. 126]" 
which Beit-Hallahmi disparaged. 

T will not argue with the point that 
our social systems are imperfect and 
in need of major modification if not 
‘complete overhaul. I do doubt that 
psychologists, clinical or otherwise, 
can make their best contribution as 
Social mechanics. The assertion that 
our social systems profoundly affect 
the minds and behavior—perceptions, 
attitudes, cognitions, defenses, coping 
capacities, adjustments, ^ mental 
health, mental ilness, or whatever 
our interest—of our clients or pa- 
tients is incontestable (Sarason, 1974, 
chap. 5). How shall psychologists 
function to be true to these facts and 
to the individual focus which has 
been the definitive and unique contri- 
bution of our discipline? 

It certainly would not be original 
to suggest that we are or should be 
the experts at the interactions: inter- 
actions between biological predisposi- 
tions and environmental forces, be- 

tween instincts and learning (Hebb, 
1974), between individual minds and 


positions on the one and 
other. Such a focus, or focuses, 
would employ our traditional meth- 
odology, data, and expertise, but 
would also provide sound bases for 
our recognizing environmental/so- 
cial/institutional deficiencies and for 
working in our individual and corpo- 
rate ways toward appropriate social 
remediations. Perhaps this is what 
Beit-Hallahmi had in mind, but I 
think it would be a mistake if, just 
as mind is being restored to the main- 
stream of our discipline, psychology 
should give way to a new radical en- 
vironmentalism and become merely 
a social science. 
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RICHARD D. КАНОЕ 
Georgetown College, Kentucky 


Up with Our Foremother 


Bernstein and Russo ( February 1974) 
are to be commended for pointing 
out the contributions of women to 
psychology. It was a disappoint- 
ment, however, that the earliest 
fighter for the place of women in 
psychology was omitted from the dis- 
cussion. I refer, of course, to Mary 
Whiton Calkins (1863-1930), who 
began at the turn of the century to 
make her way in a male-dominated 
American psychology. 

Ms. Calkins was a graduate stu- 
dent of William James, Hugo Mun- 
sterberg, and Josiah Royce at Har- 
vard. Though she completed all 
doctoral requirements with distinc- 
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tion, Harvard's policy did not permit 
her, a female, to receive 'a degree - 
(nor would she accept a PhD offered 
by Radcliffe in recompense). Never- 
theless, Mary went on to establish a 
psychological laboratory at Wellesley 
College—the first such laboratory at 
a women’s college—and to publish 
widely in the fields of psychology and 
philosophy. 

Her major contributions to psy- 
chology were the method of paired 
associates and her self-psychology. 

In 1905 Mary Calkins became the 
fourteenth president of the American 
Psychological Association, the first 
woman to hold this position. In later 
years she was elected an honorary 
member of the British Psychological 
Association. 

Although well honored in her own 
lifetime, Mary Calkins has not been 
given her rightful place in the history 
of psychology. The times are ready 
to look again at Mary Calkins not 
only in recognition of her work in the 
field of psychology but also in rec- 
ognition of her early demonstration 
and conviction that women have a 
rightful place in scientific and aca- 
demic endeavors. 
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STEPHANIE PRATOLA 
Smoke Psychological Laboratory 
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A Note in Support of 
Tyler on Elitism 


In her Presidential Address at the 
APA convention, Tyler (December 
1973) made some interesting com- 
ments on elitism that were encourag- 


ing to this author. The 


` an offering of some thoughts on the 
' same issue. My hope is that these 
-ideas will help in the effort to estab- 


lish this topic as an important one 
that deserves continuing exploration. 

The potential for elitist exploita- 
tion is inherent in the very nature of 
psychology. We, as psychologists, 
have taken on the task of trying to 
understand human nature in a de- 
tached sort of way. Along with other 
areas of study and artistic expression, 
our activity ‘constitutes a kind of 
cultural introspection. The culture 
grants us the privilege of invading 
its privacy in the hope that the re- 
sults of our probing will be beneficial 
to everyone. This is a mutual trust, 
and a delicate one, for simple rea- 
sons, 

From the point of view of psychol- 
ogy and psychologists, the tempta- 
tion to use this privilege mainly for 
personal and institutional self-en- 
hancement is a great one. From the 
point of view of the culture, the 
temptation to use psychology to de- 
velop short-term expedient solutions 
to painful problems is equally great. 
The maintenance of this delicate 
trust requires thoughtfulness and sen- 
sitivity; we have been lacking in 
both. 

In an effort to legitimize our work, 
we have tried to model psychology 
after the physical sciences, in which 
the scientist must prove his knowl- 
edge by demonstrating his control 
over the objects and events that he 
studies. The culture, in its naive 
worship of science, has amply re- 
warded psychologists for their sci- 
entific legitimacy. We have aspired 
to and we have been placed in a 
fundamentally elitist position. 

Not only has psychology as an 
institution been rewarded with sci- 
entific legitimacy but in recent years 
the field has become potentially lu- 
crative for individual psychologists. 
As more and more aspects of human 
living become institutionalized, indi- 
viduals become less resourceful and 
more dependent on “experts.” The 
public has thus become increasingly 
willing to reward psychologists with 


From an ethical point of view, such 
caretaker relationships are a tight- 
rope that can be broken unwittingly 
at either end. How is it possible to 
know when each side of such a re- 
lationship is meeting its responsibili- 
ties, giving as much as it takes? 
How is it possible to know when the 
advisers efforts are self-serving, 
keeping the advisee in an increasingly 
dependent position, so that monetary 
and social rewards will be increased 
in the future? On the other hand, 
is it not possible for the culture to 
abuse psychology? For instance, are 
we. being prudent to acquiesce so 
readily in the face of current pres- 
sures for applied research? Is it not 
possible that profound social prob- 
lems that have been in the making 
for centuries will refuse to yield to 
a decade or two of behavioral in- 
quiry and intervention? What will 
be the fate of psychology should such 
a failure occur? As we strive to un- 
derstand the ethical problems of our 
discipline, it should become clear that 
elitism is at the center of these prob- 
lems. 

And elitism could destroy us. As 
we seek and accept more remunera- 
tion for our psychological wares, we 
will create a greater need for them. 
Increasingly we will be called on to 
meet demands that are far beyond 
us. When this happens it will be- 
come clear that the mutual confi- 
dence of the culture and the profes- 
sion has been violated, and both sides 
will suffer greatly. 

To help maintain this mutual con- 
fidence, Tyler recommended that we 
be more thoughtful about planning 
our research directions and making 
our knowledge available to the gen- 
eral public; that we keep in mind 
the needs of psychology as an orga- 
nized body of knowledge, the needs 
of our subjects and collaborators, and 
the needs of society. I would add to 


this program: We need to establish - 


the exploration of ethical issues as а 
fully acceptable and fully supportable 
(i.e, financially) aspect of our pro- 


part of both undergradu: 


uate training in psychology 
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Edgington’s Tabulation of 
Statistical Procedures 


In interpreting his tabulation of sta- 
tistical procedures used in APA jour- 
nals during 1964-1972, Edgington 
(January 1974) argued that statistics 
courses and texts should not fail to 
cover the procedures and methods 
used most often in psychological re- 
search. For example, he suggested 
that the analysis of variance for re- 
peated measures and factorial designs 
are prime candidates for inclusion be- 
cause they were used in 88% of the 
articles employing the analysis of 
variance, which in turn was used in 
71% of the articles tabulated for 
1972. 2 

Certainly most psychologists would 
not disagree with the view that sta- 
tistical training should be relevant to 
the needs of the users. However, I 
am concerned that Edgington's rec- 
ommendations might be taken too 
literally or, worse yet, overgener- 
alized. Perhaps unintentionally, Edg- 
ington has conveyed the impression 
that we should let current practices 
play a major role in deciding which 
topics to include in statistics courses 
and texts. In principle, this cri- 
terion could be applied to. both un- 
dergraduate and graduate situations, 
allowing for more extensive coverage 
at the graduate level. At the extreme, 
strict adherence to the criterion could 
produce a “vicious circle"; the sta- 
tistical skills of each new generation 
of psychologists would not differ sig. 
nifücantly (no pun intended) from 
the previous generation. Г 

1 we follow Edgington's tabula- — 
tion, most of the training would be 
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Second Annual International Con- 

tinuing Education Institute on 

` Video in Community Psychiatry: 
November 1-2, 1974; Staten Island, 

` New York 

‘or information write to; 


ton M. Berger 

irector of Education and Training 

_ South Beach Psychiatric Center 
777 Seaview Avenue 

Staten Island, New York 10305 


* 
International Symposium: Affect- 
Bonon and Developmental Dis- 
abilities: November 18-20, 1974 ; 


Rochester, New York 
For information write to : 


- Albert P. Scheiner 

. Monroe Developmental Services 
620 Westfall Road 

"Rochester, New York 14620 


dy Fifth Symposium on Behavior 
Modification: December 9-12, 1974; 

b "Caracas, "Venezuela | 

. For information write to: 

Edmundo Chirinos 

Sociedad Venezolana de Psicologia 

— —* Clinica 

Apartado 70,006 

|... Caracas, Venezuela 


y ‘Fifteenth International Congress 
Psychology: December 14-19, 

1974; Bogota, Colombia 

For information write to: 


Luiz F, S. Natalicio 
Secretary General 
= Interamerican Society of Psychology 
3 .О. Вох 88 UTEP 
— El Paso, Texas 79968 


Cross-Cultural Psychology: 
` December 29- January 1, 1975; 
Kenya 
For information write to: 
S. H. Irvine 
College of Education 
_ Brock University 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


“ж 


International Conference оп 
Psychology and Meditation: 
January 5-February 5, 1975; 
Kathmandu, Nepal 


For information write to: 


Henry Ganzler 
507 Lincoln Street 
Santa Cruz, California 95060 


International Conference on Psy- 
chological Stress and Adjustment 
in Time of War and Peace: 

January 6-10, 1975; Tel Aviv, Israel 


For information write to: 


Norman Milgram 
Department of Psychology 
Tel Aviv University 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Fifth Annual International UAP 
Conference on Piagetian Theory 
and the Helping Professions: 
January 24, 1975; Los Angeles, 
California 

For information write to: 

Marie Poulsen 

University Affiliated Program 
Childrens Hospital of Los Angeles 
P.O. Box 54700 

Los Angeles, California 90054 


Ontario Psychological Association: 
February 6-8, 1975; Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 


For information write to: 


Malcolm S. Weinstein 

Counselling and Development Centre 
York University 

Downsview, Ontario 


Tenth International Congress of 
Gerontology (and Geriatrics): 
June 22-27, 1975; Jerusalem, Israel 
For information write to: 

The Congress of Gerontology 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


First Colloquium on School 
Psychology: June 26-28, 1975; 
Munich, Germany 

For information write to: 

Calvin D. Catterall 

92 South Dawson Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43209 
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Second International Congress of 
Collegium Internationale Activitat 
Nervosae Superioris: June 30- 
July 3, 1975; Prague, Czechoslovaki: 


For information write to: 


Second International Congress of 
CIANS 

Czechoslovak Medical Society 

J. E. Purkyné 

Sokolská 31, 120 26 Praha 2 

Czechoslovakia 


Second International Congress of 
the Association for the Psycho- 

hysiological Study of Sleep: 
Fuge 30-July 4, 1975; Edinburgh, 
Scotland 


For information write to: 


A. J. Hobson 

Harvard Medical School 

74 Fenwood Road 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


Third Biennial Conference of the 
International Society for the Study 
of Behavioral Development: ^ 
July 13-17, 1975; Guildford, 
England 


For information write to: 


ISSBD Secretariat 

Department of Psychology 

University of Surrey 

Guildford, Surrey GU2 5XH, England. 


Thirty-Third Annual Conference 
of the International Council of 
Psychologists: September 1-5, 1975; 
Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 


Frances A. Mullen 
4014 Cody Road 
Sherman Oaks, California 91403 


Third Congress of the International — 
College of Psychosomatic Medicine 
pentane 15-19, 1975; Rome, 3 
taly p 


For information write to: 


Ferruccio Antonelli W 
via della Camilluccia 195 
00135 Rome, Italy 
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Human behavior. You and your colleagues are finding many 
ways to interpret it, yet you never quite interpret it all. 

The real question is how you can keep up with pertinenttopics 
in psychology. The answer: books from John Wiley. 


1. DRUGS AND BEHAVIOR 

A Primer in Neuropsychopharmacology 
By Ernest L. Abel, 

New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene 


For graduate and undergraduate students in the 
social and medical sciences, this book clearly 
outlines the nature of drug action beginning with 
the absorption of drugs into the body and ending 
with their elimination. It discusses the various 
factors influencing this process from the context 
of the nervous system and drug-receptor theory. 
1974 256 pages $13.95 


2. ORIGINS OF FEAR, Volume 2 

Edited by Michael Lewis, Educational Testing 
Service, and Leonard A. Rosenblum, State 
University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


Showing how fear represents the conflux between 
the infant's emerging cognitive and affective sys- 
tems, this book provides both ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic perspectives. Its chapters reflect the 
integration of original papers, critical comments, 
and thematic discussions from a conference on 
fear, supported by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, New Jersey. Topics include Fear- 
Mediated Processes in the Context of Imprinting * 
Fear and the Development of Social Attachments 
in the First Year of Life * Self, Other, and Fear: 
Infants' Reactions to People * and more. 

A volume in the Wiley Series on the Origins of Be- 
havior, edited by Michael Lewis and Leonard A. 


Rosenblum 
1974 approx.384 pages $14.95 (tent.) 


3. THE ARTS AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
A Psychological Study of the Artistic Process 
By Howard Gardner, Harvard University 


"Howard Gardner's The Arts and Human Develop- 
ment has that special quality of appreciating mys- 
teries in the nature of art, while at the same time 
looking cooly and technically at the component 
skills involved in producing and viewing art. Itisa 
penetrating book."—Jerome Bruner 
University of Oxford 
1973 395 pages $14.25 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 092 А 4712-WI 


The following are volumes in the Wiley Series on 
Personality Processes, edited by Irving B. Weiner 


4. THE VOLUNTEER SUBJECT 
By Robert Rosenthal, Harvard University, 
and Ralph L. Rosnow, Temple University 


A comprehensive review of literature on the em- 
ployment of volunteer subjects in behavior and 
social research, this book emphasizes the charac- 
teristics of those who volunteer, draws causal in- 
ferences from the implications of these character- 
istics, and assesses situational determinants of 
volunteering and procedures for increasing ex- 


ternal validity. 
approx. 288 pages $13.95 (tent.) 


1974 
5. INNOVATIONS IN 
CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY 
Edited by David A. Wexler, University of California, 
and Laura North Rice, York University, Ontario 


This volume of original papers provides an in- 
depth view of new developments in client-centered 
therapy. It gives readers a detailed picture of con- 
temporary theory and practice in client-centered 
thought. Beyond the theory and practice of indi- 
vidual psychotherapy, the book emphasizes the 
extension of client-centered thinking to a broader 
social context—showing readers how its principles 
can be used in society to promote change both in 
the individual and in his social environment. 

1974 approx. 425 pages $22.50 
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Mail coupon to—WILEY-INTERSCIENCE, 
Dept. 292, P.O. Box 4569, 
Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y, 10017 
Please send me the book(s) whose number(s) ! 
have checked: 
o 1 (1 00155-4) 02 (1 53338-6) O 3 (1 29145-5) 
04 (1 73670-8) 05 (1 93715-0) 
[ My check (money order) for $. 
enclosed. 
О Please bill me. (Restricted to the continental 
US.) 
[Л] Please send me a list of local bookstores carry- 
ing your titles. 
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Consider these: 


Research Methods. Statistics. Experimental Design 


Experimental Design and Analysis 
WAYNE LEE 

1974, 340 pp., illustrated, $15.00 

A Workbook to Accompany 
Experimental Design and Analysis 


| 1974, 116 pp., illustrated, $3.00 


Analysis of Variance in 

Complex Experimental Designs 
HAROLD R. LINDMAN, Indiana University 
1974, 352 pp., illustrated, $15.00 


Behavioral Research 

Theory, Procedure, and Design 

LAWRENCE S. MEYERS and NEAL E. GROSSEN, 
California State University, Sacramento 

1974, 355 pp., 80 illus., 67 tables, $10.00 


Understanding Statistical Reasoning 


How to Evaluate Research 

Literature in the Behavioral Sciences 
ELEANOR WALKER WILLEMSEN, 
University of Santa Clara 

1974, 223 pp., 28 illus., 67 tables, 
cloth $10.00, paper $4.95 


Child Development 


Development in Infancy 

Т.С. В. BOWER, University of Edinburgh 
1974, 258 pp., 130 illus., 9 tables, 

cloth $10.00, paper $5.95 


For examination copies and further information about 
these and other books in Psychology, please write: 
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Behavioral Genetics 


Introduction to Behavioral Genetics 
G. E. McCLEARN and J. C, DeFRIES, 
University of Colorado 

1973, 347 pp., 103 illus., 86 tables, $10.00 


Sleep, Dreams, and Sleeping Disorders 


Some Must Watch While Some Must Sleep 
WILLIAM С. DEMENT, Stanford University 
1974, 148 pp., 30 illus., cloth $5.95, paper $2.95 


Mathematical Psychology. Artificial Intelligence. 
Problem Solving 


Contemporary Developments in 


Mathematical Psychology 

Edited by DAVID Н, KRANTZ, The University of Michigan, 
RICHARD C. ATKINSON, Stanford University, 

R. DUNCAN LUCE, University of California, Irvine, 
and PATRICK SUPPES, Stanford University 
Volume I 

Learning, Memory, and Thinking 

1974, 299 pp., 43 illus., 19 tables, $9.00 

Volume 11 

Measurement, Psychophysics, 

and Neural Information Processing 

1974, 468 pp., 86 illus., 28 tables, $14.00 


Computer Models of Thought and Language 
Edited by ROGER C. SCHANK and 

KENNETH MARK COLBY, Stanford University 

1973, 454 pp., 39 illus., 11 tables, 39 boxes, $13.50 


How to Solve Problems 

Elements of a Theory of Problems and Problem Solving 
WAYNE A. WICKELGREN, University of Oregon 
1974, 262 pp., 73 illus., cloth $1 0.00, paper $4.95 


W. H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 
660 Market Street, San Francisco, California 94104 
58 Kings Road, Reading, England RG1 3AA 


EI 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARN- 
ING AND ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS (2nd Ptg.) by 
Ralph F. Blanco, Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Emphasis in this book is given to learning 
and behavior problems in school and at home. 
Concepts are derived from psychodynamic, reinforce- 
ment and need theory orientations. Techniques, 
curricular suggestions and remedial ideas are given for 
withdrawn and aggressive behaviors such as stealing 
and negativism, suicidal and homicidal behaviors, 
passive-aggressive behavior, underachievement and 
school phobia. Also discussed are the blind, deaf and 
brain injured, retardation, the slow learner and 
learning disabilities. Recommendations are given for 
classroom and home management, rivalry and anxi- 
ety. 74, 320 pp., $9.25 


PSYCHO-MOTOR BEHAVIOR IN EDUCATION 
AND SPORT: Selected Papers by Bryant J. Cratty, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles. This text contains 
papers delivered on a variety of topics relating 
psychomotor activity to both the athletic science and 
the therapeutic strategies and programs. It includes 
discussions of visual-perceptual behaviors, the role 
movement plays in various educational programs and 
essays dealing with intelligence in movement educa- 
tion programs and athletics, Also included are a 
discussion of the clumsy child syndrome, a check list 
through which motor ineptitude in children may be 
assessed, development of the body image and move- 
ment in programs for handicapped children. The 
psychology of the superior athlete and criteria for 
evaluating the superior athlete are detailed. A com- 
parison of the movement attributes of Chicano, 
Anglo and Black children is one of the featured 
research studies. '74, 190 pp., 5 il., $9.75 


OCCUPATIONAL STRESS. Edited by Alan McLean, 
New York Hospital, White Plains, New York. (78 
Contributors) The term “stress” has different mean- 
ings within the many disciplines which use it. This 
book and the conference on which it is based present 
the most widely held concepts of occupational stress 
for the first time in a single volume. Theoretical 
concepts, research results and specific suggestions for 
coping with stress-related problems, however defined, 
are included. Psychiatric, psychoanalytic and psycho- 
physiological considerations are discussed as are those 
which stem from role theory. The purpose of the 
book is to bring together the many concerned 
disciplines to present their points of view so that a 
picture of current thinking can be obtained and the 
various definitions of the term can be understood. 
74, 128 pp., 21 il., 9 tables, $9.75 


OI ERS WHEN uH ds 


301-327 EAST LAWRENCE AVENUE 


UB П 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEISURE: Research Ap- · 
proaches to the Study of Leisure by John Neulinger, 

City College of the City Univ. of New York. This: 
book was written with the purpose of restoring 

leisure to its rightful place and to show that man Ы 
must have leisure in order to become oneself and Бе | 
oneself. The book is addressed to those professionals 

in colleges and universities, in labor and managment / 
organizations and in public and private community i 
agencies wlio are concerned with a formal education 

for leisure. It is also written for students of leisure in 

a broader sense, those whose professional interests - 


bring them in contact with problems of leisure. 


Research approaches to the study of leisure are 
stressed and leisure is viewed from a psychological 
standpoint. The main goal of the book is to redefine 
leisure so that it can become the'ultimate goal of our 
society. '74, 240 pp., 1 il., 14 tables, $9.75 


THE AMERICAN CONFIDENCE MAN by David W. 
Maurer, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. The 
field work for this book was done by the author using 
well established techniques of anthropological, crim- 


inological and linguistic research. He has explored a - 


of criminal subcultures including 


large number 
criminal 


thieves, gamblers, forgers, counterfeiters, 


narcotic addicts and other professional criminals both aig 


in this country and abroad. The book explores such 
questions as how professional status is acquired, how 

a criminal maintains his reputation in his own culture 
and how that culture differs from the dominant 
culture. The status of women, the establishment of 
families and the raising of children are discussed. 
Attitudes of the criminal subculture, protection, 
money and valuables, recreation and religion are also 
included. 74, 316 pp., cloth-$11.75, paper-$6.95 


GROUP COUNSELING AND THERAPY TECH- 
NIQUES IN SPECIAL SETTINGS. Edited by Richard 
E. Hardy, Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Richmond, 
and John G. Cull, Virginia Commonwealth Univ., 
Fishersville. The book offers material on group 
counseling with adolescents in the school setting, 
with the disadvantaged, with people who are mentally 
handicapped and with public offenders. Two group 
methods are described for use with the severely 
disabled individual, marital counseling in groups, 
behavioral group therapy with alcoholic abusers and - 
group work through peer pressure. The book con- 


cludes with the use of group counseling in achieving — 


adjustment to work. The purpose of this book is to 


pinpoint settings and describe the techniques and | 


approaches in a practical style. 774, 180 pp., 3 tables, ; 
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sent, on approval, postpaid —— € 


. SPRINGFIELD * ILLINOIS ° 


Aaron T. Beck, M.D. 


Interestingly written, highly informative, well 
documented, and of high scientific quality. . . . It makes 
an important contribution to the psychology 

of depression. . . . Since depression is a treatable 
disorder, and one whose diagnosis is not always clear, 
this is a book which should be read by every 

medical student and psychiatric resident as well as by 
psychiatrists already in practice. 

—dJohn M. Davis, M.D., American Journal of Psychiatry 


Appraisals of this breadth are hard to find. It will be 
valuable to research workers and clinicians alike, and it 
Well deserves recognition as a classic text. 

—British Journal of Social and Clinical Psychology 


This volume without doubt transcends all previous 


Writings on depression. 
—International Journal of Group Psychotherapy 


Now available ina Paperback edition 
for students at only $4.45! 


Also available in cloth: $12.50, 


A publication of the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 
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causes 
and 
treatment 


This is a most valuable book which, in readable style, 
has developed an excellent overview of the syndrome. 
—Psychiatry Digest 


Itis well-written, clear, free of jargon, and interesting. 
His ambitious efforts have made itthe most impressive 
recent work on depression. 

—Annals of Internal Medicine 


Can be characterized by the most positive adjectives 
one might think of in evaluating a book in medicine or 
psychiatry. 

—Bulletin of Suicidology 


A welcome addition to the clinician's library and a 
reference source for graduate students studying 
psychopathology. 

—Contemporary Psychology 


A most stimulating and useful text. 
—Psychosomatic Medicine 


The principal work on the subject and a valuable 
source of reference, 
—J.R. M. Copeland, M.D., British Journal of Psychiatry 


Excellent and much needed Study of depression, which 
will be particularly useful to students of abnormal 
psychology in university departments, and also to 
Clinical psychologists. 

—British Journal of Psychology 


The best book | know of on the subject, with the right 
mixture of the psychiatric and psychological approaches. 
—Paul E. Meehl, Ph.D., University of Minnesota 


1 have found Dr. Beck's book extremely useful in classes 
and extremely useful in connection with research in this 
field because of its encyclopedic nature. 

—Joseph Zubin, Ph.D. 


Undoubtedly the most comprehensive, sophisticated 

and original work on depression that has appeared in 

years . . . Beck's contribution is to add anew 

dimension to the psychodynamics of depression. 

His book introduces a radical shift of focus . . . to the 

cognitive organization underlying self-esteem and 

depression... . It amply lives up to the promise 

of comprehensiveness contained in its title. 

—Myer Mendelson, M.D., Psychiatry and Social Science 
Book Review 


DEPRESSION 


Please send cash, check or money order 
with orders. 


Brown's House of Books 
Box 4067 
Amarillo, Texas 79105 


Issues and Insights/2nd edition — Un i UM 
GOODWIN WATSON, Columbia University, and DAVID W. JOHNSON, 
University of Minnesota ў 
This edition offers increased emphasis on the application of social psychologic: а 
knowledge to the solution of current social problems, and will appeal to instruct 
seek a current alternative to texts that principally stress theory and research. 
Approximately half the material in this edition is new. /nstructor's Manual. ` 
475 pages/1972/paperbound $7.75 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by DAVID W. JOHNSON, University of Minnesota i 
The editor seeks to demonstrate that well-validated social psychological theory 
be applied effectively to the solution of social problems and improvement of ~ 
interpersonal relationships. Consisting of introductory essays by the editor and a 
selection of appropriate articles, the book progresses from a definition of humanistic 
social psychology to discussions of self-actualizing relationships, and relationships - 
between individuals, organizations and society. 7 
‘479 pages/1973/paperbound $6.75 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 

Perspectives and Trends/3rd edition 1 
OHMER MILTON and ROBERT G. WAHLER, University of Tennessee 
The editors have completed a major revision of this outstanding collection of readin: 
Divided into three sections, The Medical Model, Situational Influences, and Altera 
of Behavior, nineteen articles—sixteen new to this edition— provide students with 
overview of current thinking and the results of recent psychosocial research on _ 
abnormal behavior. 

326 pages/1973/paperbound $5.75 


DIMENSIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Introductory Readings ЖОЕ 
Edited by GALE B. BISHOP, University of Albuquerque, and WINFRED Е. HILL, .. 
Northwestern University t ; 
The editors have selected forty-four articles especially for their capacity to 
communicate significant research at a level understan 
The contributors represent a CroSS-S! 
material on such relevant topics as drug al 


480 pages/1972/paperbound $5.95 


THE GREAT PSYCHOLOGISTS 


8rd edition 
ROBERT |. WATSON, University of New Hampshire 


Professor Watson reviews the lives and works of the 
science of psychology from its origins in the thought of pre-Socratic Greeks. » 
Substantially rewritten for added clarity, the book is now available in paperback.  . 


627 pages/1971/ paperbound $7.50 * 


Division of Higher Education, J.B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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principal architects of today 


SEX and the BIRTH CONTROL 
INTELLIGENT and 


WOMAN UNMARRIED 
MANFRED F. DeMARTINO YOUNG WOMEN 


With a concluding chapter by Albert Ellis 


CONSTANCE LINDEMANN 


L Is high intelligence in woman compatible with an ac- What do sexually active, unmarried 
tive and enjoyable sex life? The question has particu- oung women and adolescents do about 
lar relevance today as the conventional image of birth control, and why, if they want to 
woman gives way to а broader view of women's mental avoid pregnancy, do they not use contra- 


powers and right to рела! fulfillment, Nearly 300 ceptives? The answer is authoritatively 
women members of MENSA here answer in their own presented in this book based on Dr. 
words the author's detailed questionnaire on their 
Sexual practices and attitudes, and their replies are 


indemann's research at UCLA's School 
of Public Health, From a prescription for 


correlated to Maslow’s personality scale. In a closin reventing pregnancy to the theory of the 
chapter, Dr, Ellis relates the findings to his own and Girth control prescription process, it offers 
other research studies and places them in the cultural behavioral scientists and t rapists sound, 
context of modern society, 


needed information. 
Just published, 320 pp., $8.95 Just published, 123 pp., $6.75 


PRINGER Publishing Company, 200 Park Ave. So., 
решаи NR 


New York 10003 


a CALIFORNIA CPALLING 


{2 


Staff positions in California State hospitals, adult 
and youth correctional institutions. 


These positions require doctorate in clinical PSy- 
chology with approved internship. 


Progressive salary program and civil service benefits. 


Please write: Medical Personnel Services 
State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, CA 95814 
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THE NATURAL MIND 

A New Way of Looking at Drugs and 
the Higher Consciousness 

by Anpnew Wei, “, . . his deep 
understanding of the dynamics and 
principles of consciousness enable 
him to look at this problem from a 
very new and refreshing point of 
View," —ALAN WATTS $2.95 


THE BOOK OF 
FAMILY THERAPY 


by Fennen, MxNDELSOMN and 
Мазин, The couples who choose to 
suffer it out in silence,” while inevi- 
tably the tension and unhappiness 
pass to their children, are the focus of 
attention in this study which will 
inspire those interested, or already 
working, in family therapy. — $4.95 


Now in Paperback! - 


orme 


UPPER AMAZON 


NIGHTMARES AND 
HUMAN CONFLICT 


by Jou E. Mack, m.p. An attempt 
to understand the nightmare as a uni- 
que but universal experience which 
almost always involves conflicts with 
which the dreamer feels powerless to 
cope. $3.45 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ANOMALOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


by Свлилм Акко, Considers unusual 
and puzzling experiences—d6ja vu, 
illusions, hallucinations, ete.—in terms 
of errors in our normal psychological 
processes of gathering, monitoring, 
processing and storing information 
about the world around us, $2.95 


WIZARD OF THE 


UPPER AMAZON 

by Е. Ввоск Lama. Introduction by 
Anpnew Wei. The incredible seven- 
year adventure of Manuel Córdova- 
Rios, a young Peruvian, who after his 
capture by Amazon Indians was 
trained to be their chief and was 
taught the ways of the tribe and 
jungle through the use of an halluci- 
natory extract from the “vision vine.” 
Cérdova-Rios is now a well-known 


healer in Peru. $2.95 


THE BEGINNINGS 
OF MODERN AMERICAN 


PSYCHIATRY 
The Ideas of Harry Stack Sullivan 


by Ратмск MotLAMY, Аз carly as 
1925 Sullivan came to regard inter 
personal relations as paramount in the 
etiology of mental illness, maintaining 
that intrapsychic processes could not 
be separated from the social hist 
and current living of the individ: 
$4.95 


ON BECOMING A PERSON 


by Cam. Rooms, This classic work 
challenges many concepts and atti- 
tudes of traditional psychology and 
poses such fundamental questions as: 
What is personal growth and under 
what conditions is it possible? How 
can one person help another? What is 
creativity and how can it be fostered? 

$3.25 


At your bookseller * HOUGHTON МЕЕ LIN COMPANY 
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Publication 
Manual 


of the 
American 
Psychological 
Association 


Second edition, 1974. Current guide to 
the preparation of manuscripts for APA 
and related journals. This edition adds many 
examples, including an entire sample paper. 
New sections on student papers, 
metrication, and mathematical c ору 
Enlarged sections on content and 
organization of an article, typing the 
manuscript, and all aspects of APA style, 
including reference lists and tables. 
136 pp. $3. 
Please note that payment must 
accompany all orders amounting to $15 


or less except for those orders submitted 
on institutional purchase order forms 


American Psychological Association 
Publication Sales Dept. 


1200 17th Street, N.W. Y 


Washington, D.C. 20036 
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"A thoughtful, original ond systemate contrbullon." 
" Theodore Newcomb, University of Michigan 


The Evolutionary Foundations 
of Psychology 


A UNIFIED THEORY 


by FELIX E. GOODSON 


The author begins with primitive life and the environmental context in which 
it must have evolved. From this examination he derives the fundamental 
postulates of the theory which are then extended to subsume and integrate 
much of the traditional subject matter of psychology. The book traces the 
evolutionary emergence and adaptive function of the psychological attributes 
of man, including sensation, perception, the self concept, learning, attention, 
thinking, and abnormal behavior. The author presents a comprehensive, 
unified conceptual system which gives a naturalistic view of man as a pro- 
duct of evolution. 


“The basic ideas are unusually provocative and make a real contribution to 
psychological thought. A unique feature is the concrete utilization of evolu- 


tionary thinking." 
4 s Melvin Marx, University of Missouri 


"| would like to assign it to all majors in psychology.” { 
Carroll Pratt, Princeton University 


Every psychologist should read this important new book. In addition, you 
should consider adopting Goodson's book if you teach advanced general, com- 
parative or any course which covers theories of psychology ond if you want 
to expose students to a contemporary, integrative system based on evolution- 


ary theory. 240 pages, $8.00 


py or if you include payment, we will роу postage and handling. 
inquiries to Cliff Snyder, Consumer Sales, 
New York 10017 


Send for a 10 day approval со 
Price subject to change without notice. Please address 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 383 Madison Avenue, 
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The Journal's four sections are: 


О JEP: General. Comprehensive and inte- 
grative reports of new research leading to à 
substantial'advance in knowledge which are 
of interest to the entire community of ex- 
perimental psychologists. Four issues pub- 
lished March, June, September, and De- 


cember. $6 to APA members only. 


О JEP: Human Learning and Memory. Ex- 
perimental studies on fundamental acquisi- 
tion, retention, and transfer processes in 
human behavior. Six issues published Janu- 
ary, March, May, July, September, and 


November. $10 to APA members only. 


L] JEP: Human Perception and Perform- 
ance. Experimental studies designed to fos- 
ter understanding of information-processing 
operations and their relation to experience 
and performance. Four issues published 
February, May, August, and November. 


$6 to APA members only. 


Ar announces the reformatting of the 
JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY (JEP). Effective January 1975, 
the JOURNAL will be published as four inde- 
pendently edited and distributed sections. 
The broader editorial focus is intended to 
provide a mechanism for more integrative 
reports of general experimental research as 
well as the usual articles dealing with spe- 
cialized areas of experimental psychology. 


L] JEP: Animal Behavior Processes. Ex peri- 
mental studies concerning the basic mecha- 
nisms of perception, learning, motivation, 
and performance, especially as revealed in 
the behavior of infrahuman animals. Note: 
Animal experimental studies, formerly pub- 
lished in the Journal of Comparative and 
Physiological Psychology, have been rein- 
stated as a major component of JEP. Four 
issues published January, April, July, and 
October. $6 to APA members only. 


Ш SPECIAL ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS: 
APA members may subscribe singly, in 
self-selected combinations, or to all four 
sections for $25 per year. Institutions and 
nonmembers must subscribe to all four sec- 
tions at $60 (Foreign $61) per year. To or- 
der your subscription, please send your 
request accompanied by full payment or 
institutional purchase order to: 


American Psychological Association 


Subscription Department 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


Please note that all subscriptions must be 
prepaid except for those submitted on 
institutional purchase order forms. Sub- 
scriptions to JEP are on a calendar-year 
(January through December) basis only. 
Subscriptions entered during the year 
receive back issues for that year. 
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OUTSTANDING 
TEXTBOOKS 


BEHAVIOR THERAPY: 
TECHNIQUES AND EMPIRICAL 
FINDINGS 


DAVID C. RIMM, Southern Illinois University 
JOHN C. MASTERS, University of Minnesota 


A comprehensive presentation of existing 
behavior therapy techniques which stresses 
practical applications while making exten- 
sive use of case histories and controlled 
experiments. 


"One of the most well written, concise 
and highly organized books in a field that 
has already produced some outstanding 
books. Rimm and Masters have finally 


come up with a book in which there is 
parity between theory, research, and 
practical application." 

—Bijan Guilani, University of California 


at Los Angeles 


"Superb! A long overdue and well bal- 
anced presentation." 
—M. J. Mahoney, Pennsylvania State 


University 
513 pages $11.95 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
VERBAL LEARNING AND 
MEMORY 


DONALD H. KAUSLER, 
University of Missouri 


A thorough review of the field which investi- 
gates the theoretical and empirical issues 
in terms of both their historical development 
and their contemporary status. Verbal 
learning is approached from the perspec- 
tives of both S-R associationism and infor- 
mation processing. 
ported by a systematic, critical analysis of 
the underlying processes, the functional re- 
lationships between these processes, and 
the important independent variables. 


583 pages $12.95 


ACADEMIC 


Each topic is sup- . 


E rw TW 
INTRODUCTORY 

STATISTICS FOR THE 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

JOAN WELKOWITZ, ROBERT EWEN, 

and JACOB COHEN, 

all at New York University 

Users of this text unanimously praise the 
simplicity and clarity with which sophisti- 
cated concepts are presented to beginning 
students. The material is developed in a 
logical, coherent, and interesting fashion, 
with the objective that students obtain an 
understanding of both what they are doing 
and why they are doing it. 

271 pages $8.95 

WORKBOOK by ROBERT EWEN 

155 pages $2.95 


A PRIMER OF 
MULTIVARIATE STATISTICS 


RICHARD J. HARRIS, 

University of New Mexico 

Emphasizing the use of techniques rather 
than their derivation, this new text provides 
a practical introduction to the field for stu- 
dents in the behavioral and social sciences. 
Designed for students who have a minimal 
mathematics background, no prior knowl- 
edge of matrix algebra or calculus is as- 
sumed. Numerous demonstration problems 
provide simplified illustrations of important 
techniques and enable the student to fully 
explore their heuristic properties. 

Ready December 1974, about 356 pages, 
probable price $13.95 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Second Edition 

DUANE P. SCHULTZ, 

American University 

Class tested and revised to reflect feedback 
from instructors and students, the new 
second edition maintains Professor Schultz's 
distinguished approach to the history of 
modern psychology while incorporating sig- 
nificant new material. 

e Expanded coverage of humanistic psy- 


chology г 
e Greater emphasis on the spirit of mech- 


anism 
e New material on the lives and works of 


individuals 
e Greatly expanded discussion of B. F. 


Skinner . 
e New original source material 


Ready January 1975, about 400 pages, 
probable price $9.95 


PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 


24-28 OVAL ROAD, 


LONDON NW1 7DX 
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WHERE DO 
YOU DRAW 
THE LINE? 


Where is the line between art and 
pomography? What about violence in 
the media? What are the legal and 
Social limitations of me First 
Amendment? 

These are а tew of the tough, thorny 
Questions that are faced head-on in 
fis bo which includes opinions 
from such prominent writers as 
Alexander Bickel, Robert Fitch, ining 
Kristol, Robert Liebert, Paul J 
McGeady. Norman Podhoretz. Alberta 
Siegel. Fredric Wernham, and 12 
more 

Together, they supply one of the most 
important and provocative studies on 
pornography. media violence, and 
Censorship to appear wittun the last 
ten years! 
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Please send me the following 
copy(ies) of Where Do You Draw 
the Line? 


Cloth $9.95 

(ISBN 0-8425-0986-0) 

Paper $6.95 

(ISBN 0-8426-0974-7) 

Send FREE information about 
book 


Enclosed is my check or money order 
for the total amount (Utah residents 
эда 4¥: % sales tax. California 
rewdents adc 6% use tax) 


Name 


Share to 


fg» Brigham Young University Press 
[T7 Marketing 205 UPB 
“= Provo, Utah 84602 


Contains over 4,000 terms representing an 
authoritative, unambiguous, and hierarchically 
structured vocabulary used by and 
related disciplines. This vocabulary will facilitate 
precise content representation of concepts de- 
scribed in psychological literature and allow for 
more flexibility in automated search and retrieval 
operations, These two factors promote more el- 
fective communication of psychological concepts 
in original works and research, ultimately aiding 
the content of publications to be focused in accord- 
ance with the interest patterns of psychologists. 


This Thesaurus, developed by the Psychological 
Abstracts Information Services, is divided into 
three sections: 


The relationship section shows the relation- 
ships among concepts that are with 
each other. Term relationships noted are: 
synonymous, broader, narrower, or related. 


The alphabetical section presents each prefer: 
red term in alphabetical order, enabling rapid 
identification of terms used for indexing. 


The hierarchical section contains 17 broad cor 


Abstracts. 


Thesaurus of 
Psychological 
Index Terms 


The relationship, alphabetical, and hierarchical 
sections will assist the user in selecting appro- 
pnate terms for different uses. 

Administrators 

© determine areas of research for an organization 

e assure representative expertise in personnel 

lion 


e select terms that represent а 
ө define subject matter topics for а paper of book 
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SOM QC 
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Alphabetic and Phonemic 
Texts of Informal Speech 
with Statistical Analysis 
Edward C. Carterette 

& Margaret Hubbard Jones 


It has long been known that informal. spoken 
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JAMES J. JENKINS 


From the early 1950s until the early 1960s, Wallace 
Russell and I directed a project aimed at examin- 
ing the role of language in behavior. While that 
project involved most of the staff of the psychology 
department at Minnesota at one time or another 
and concerned itself with everything from clinical 
protocols to nonsense syllables, the long-term, per- 
sisting core of the project turned out to be the 
studies that Russell and I performed with word 
associations. Here we examined the’ effects of 
established associations on learning, recall, recog- 
nition, perception, and problem solving. Every- 
where we looked we seemed to find powerful 
relationships. Then we proceeded to establish as- 
sociations de novo and repeated these studies with 
materials constructed entirely in the laboratory so 
we could control the histories of the associations 
that we were dealing with. (An account of these 
studies is given in Jenkins, 1963, 1970.) 

Those were very exciting days for us. When the 
research program began, there was virtually no 
experimental evidence for mediation theory, al- 
though such a theory was widely applied in the 
analysis of higher mental processes (e.g., Osgood, 
1953). By the time the program was over, media- 


1 This article was the presidential address to Division 
3, presented at the meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Montreal, August 1973. Preparation of this 
article was supported in part by National Science Founda- 
tion Grant GB-35703X and National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development Grant HD-01136 to the 
University of Minnesota Center for Research in Human 
Learning and by the Graduate School of the University 
of Minnesota. 

In addition to the students and colleagues mentioned 
in the text, I would like to thank Robert Shaw, Walter 
Weimer, Robert Verbrugge, Nancy McCarrell, Jerry Wald, 
and Christine Bremer for their assistance. The central 
theme of the article, however, was derived from sugges- 
tions made by the late Richard M. Jenkins and it is to 
him that this article is dedicated. ? 

Requests for reprints should be sent to James J. Jenkins, 
Department of Psychology, University of Minnesota, 205 
Elliott Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 
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Well, Forget It! 


eory or Memory 


University of Minnesota + 


tional. phenomena. were well established, due in 
“part to our efforts. When the program began, ex- 
perimentalists (with a few exceptions like Cofer 
& Foley, 1942) regarded association norms as some- 
thing belonging in the clinical domain. By the 
time the program was over, experimentalists were 
using norms for all kinds of materials as important. 


ingredients in their investigations. But, on the . | 


other hand, when the research program began, we 


were hopeful that we could proceed directly from _ " ў 


our experimental work to а general account of 
language itself. By the time the program was over, i 
we were convinced that that particular journey was - 
not possible. ) 
So, in spite of the fact that the theory we 
espoused was gaining in popularity and in spite of 
the fact that we had produced a very large num- - 


ber of successful experiments (Russell and I had —- 


done about 120 studies and David S. Palermo and 
I had done about 40 or 50), we abandoned that 
Jine of research. The trouble was that we became 
convinced that the “higher mental processes" were 
not the kinds of things that we had originally be- 
lieved them to be. In spite of the fact that we - 
were moving rapidly, we were not going where we 


wanted to go. 
As we struggled with this problem, I became con- 


vinced that I was caught in à metatheoretical trap, 
a trap that I had built for myself without ever 
realizing it. My friends and I were carrying about 
with üs common sets of unexamined beliefs and 
attitudes that both directed and limited our re- 
search and theory in many ways. I will leave it 
to others to examine their own presuppositions; the 
following are the ones that I now see as dominant 


in my thinking in the 1950s: 


1. Units, I believed that words were the funda- 
mental units of language. To me this was natural 


and obvious. 
" 
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2: Relations. T ‘believed that there was 


one 


kind of relation between words, associative linkage. 


Words became linked to each other through use 
together or use in the same “frames.” 

3. Structures. I believed that mental struc- 
tures (if there really were any) were assemblies of 
links, essentially chains of the fundamental units 
in their fundamental relation. Hierarchies, like 
Hull's “habit family hierarchies,” were simply lists 
of chains varying in strength, so that one was em- 


ployed first, then another. 


4. Complex behaviors. I believed that complex 
behaviors were built of simple subassemblies and 
that things got more complicated but not different 
"in kind.” (This belief justified concern with 
simple units and relations and sanctioned experi- 
ments on such units in the faith that they would 
eventually add up to the complex behaviors of 
language. ) 

5. Mechanistic explanation. I believed that ex- 
planation ultimately rested on a description of the 
machinery that produced the behavior. I believed 
that a description of the machinery plus the history 


. of the organism and its present circumstances in- 


evitably predicted its behavior. There are two 
corollaries of this belief, First, I thought that the 


- action of the machinery must necessarily be auto- 


matic. And, second, I could see that most of the 
interesting behaviors had to be explained by ex- 
tensive reliance on learning and memory. 


While these particular expressions of belief are 
probably unique to me, it is easy to see that they 
embrace the usual metatheoretical presuppositions 
that we identify with associationism. The asso- 
ciationist believes in some kind or kinds of basic 
units. (The number is not important.) He be- 
lieves in some kind or kinds of relations between 


‘units. He holds that the more complex behaviors 
. аге the same “in kind" as simple behaviors. He 


believes that explanation consists of an explication 


.of mechanism. He believes that behavior is auto- 
“matic and for any kind of complex behavior, he 
. relies on memory. 


This view is so pervasive in American psychology 
that it is almost coextensive with being an experi- 
mentalist. Indeed, I think many of us confuse the 
dicta of associationism with the grounds of empiri- 
cal science itself. But associationism is only one 
view; it is not a necessary view. 

In this article, I would like to sketch an alterna- 
tive position and present some experiments that 
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convince ше that there is exciting and productive — 
work to-do when we approach our field from an- 
other perspective. I will argue that this position 
alters the way we interpret phenomena, empha- 
sizes the importance of natural problems and real- 
istic methodology, and changes what counts as an 
explanation. 

The domain I have chosen is memory. Associa- 
tionism is most dominant and clearly revealed in 
this area, and, as I have pointed out, a general 
associationist account of almost anything leans 
heavily on memory. 

In place of the traditional analysis, I suggest a 
contextualist approach. This means not only that 
the analysis of memory must deal with contextual 
variables but also, and this is my point today, that 
what memory is depends on context. This view 
clashes with the associative view, but I hope that 
I can convince you that the contextual approach 
is closer to the truth in the simple sense that it is 
in better correspondence with experimental data 
than the usual associative theory. 


A Contextualist Formulation 


The term contextualism is not highly familiar to 
American psychologists, but it is an American 
philosophical position that has been intimately in- 
tertwined with American psychology for three 
quarters of a century. Another name for it is 
pragmatism, and it has its roots in William James, 
C. S. Peirce, and John Dewey. Unfortunately, to 
most of us the term pragmatism refers to only one 
aspect of the total philosophy, namely, the use of 
practical criteria for judging “truth.” That aspect 
is not the one I want to emphasize here, nor is it 
the aspect that bears most directly on conceptions 
of memory. Hence, I have chosen the less familiar, 
but more descriptive, name contextualism. 

Contextualism holds that experience consists of 
events. Events have a quality as a whole. By 
quality is meant the total meaning of the event. 
The quality of the event is the resultant of the 
interaction of the experiencer and the world, that 
is, the interaction of the organism and the physical 
relations that provide support for the experience. 
The relations can be thought of and analyzed into 
textures. A texture in turn consists of strands 
lying in a context. 


2 For an introduction to contextualism and its contrast 
with mechanism, the reader is referred to Pepper (1970). 


Consider as an example of an event a listener - 


hearing a sentence, The total meaning of the sen- 
tence in that context is the quality of the event. 
We might note that the event persists in time over 
some period but that all of it at once forms a 
single, unified psychological moment. This is the 
“specious present” of William James—the span of 
dimensionalized time is psychologically unified in 
experiencing the quality of the event. The tex- 
tures that support the quality of the event are 
those of the hearer and those of the world. If our 
concern is with the qualities of the utterance, we 
can turn our attention to its texture, which con- 
sists of the words and grammatical relations be- 
tween them in that context. Within that texture 
we can easily make out strands that make up the 
phrases. We can also see that some of the strands 
extend across the context of the phrases, that a 
word in one phrase depends on or determines a 
word elsewhere. We can become aware of the 
choices and presuppositions that the analyzed 
strands refer to. Some words and phrases can be 
shown to acquire their exact meaning in that event 
from their relations to more far-flung aspects of 
the context: a gesture, a reference, a topic pre- 
viously spoken of, an event known to both the 
speaker and the hearer to be in the future, pre- 
sumed common knowledge, and so on. 

In this fashion, the analysis of the utterance will 
proceed far beyond the immediate physical context 
of the sentence and far beyond the physical stimuli 
immediately present. For the contextualist, no 
analysis is “the complete analysis.” All analyses 
eventually “sheer away” from the event into more 
extensive contexts. This argues that there is no 
one analysis, no final set of units, no one set of 
relations, no claim to reducibility, in short, no 
single and unified account of anything. What 
makes an analysis good or bad for us is its appro- 
priateness for our research and science and its 
utility in our pursuit of understanding and applica- 
tion. 

There is a crucial difference between association- 
ism and contextualism. Associationism asserts that 
there is one correct and final analysis of any psy- 
chological event in terms of a set of basic units and 
their basic relations. When you have reduced an 
event to these terms, you are through; the job is 
done once and for all. The contextualist takes 
the much less comfortable position that a “com- 
plete” or “final” analysis is a myth, that analyses 
mean something only in terms of their utilities for 


о psycholo- 
gist is going to be much more difficult than we used 
to think it to be. And it means that the domain _ 
of experimentation and experimental methodology - 
will have to be criticized more intently than we 
thought necessary before. 

Before I can persuade you to join in these dis- 
comforts, I am sure that I must offer you some- 
thing better than exhortations. Let us see if this 
view contributes to the generation and understand- 
ing of experiments. 


Experimental Examples 


I want to put before you three types of experi- 
ments that we have been performing in our labora- 
tories at Minnesota during the last few years. I 
think each type illustrates some important aspect 
of the contextualist’s position. Тһе free-recall 
studies, which we will consider first, showed us the 
importance of “comprehension” in determining the 
quality of an event. The experiments on the recog- 
nition of events, which we will consider next, - 
showed us the uzimportance of contiguity in time 
and taught us some novel things about the activity 
involved in the recognition of related and unrelated 
items. Finally, the studies of the integration of 
information, which we will consider last, brought 
both of these together and showed us that the sub- 
ject’s orientation toward comprehension changed 
the nature of what was remembered in such a way | 
as to produce radical changes in recall and recog- 
nition. 


FREE RECALL 


The free-recall experiments started innocently 
enough in pursuit of an answer to a simple ques- 
tion: If we could get subjects to attend to the 
meaning of words, would they show more associa- 
tive clustering in recall than subjects who attended 
to other aspects of the words? 

Associative clustering is an old phenomenon 
(Jenkins & Russell, 1952). If one presents stimuli 
and responses from a word association test in ran- 
dom order and asks subjects to recall the words, 
the subjects cluster the associates together in recall. 
For example, if the list of words contains table, 
king, and salt early in the list, and words like chair, 
queen, and pepper later in the list, the subjects will 
recall the words out of order; that is, they will tend 
to recall table and chair together, king and queen 
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(De and salt and. pepper together., -In the late 
1950s we assumed that this effect was an automatic 
consequence of associative strength, but in the 
1960s we thought we had better take another look 
atit. Tom Hyde and I (Hyde & Jenkins, 1969) 
decided to see whether what the subject was doing 
. when he heard the words had an effect on the recall 
. phenomena. 
For a task that would require comprehension of 
the stimulus words, we asked the subjects to rate 
|. whether the words were pleasant or unpleasant. 
For noncomprehension tasks we decided to focus 
the subjects on the form of the words; we asked 
them to indicate whether the words they heard 
would be spelled with an “e,” or we asked them to 
estimate the number of letters in each word. We 
called these formal tasks. All subjects heard the 
same word list in the same order via a tape re- 
corder. 

The results were very interesting. When sub- 
jects performed the task that required that they 
comprehend the words, their recall was excellent 
and they showed a high degree of associative clus- 
tering. They were as proficient in recall and 
clustering as a control group of intentional learners 
who performed no orienting task at all! On the 
other hand, the subjects who performed the formal 
tasks récalled only half as many words and showed 
little associative clustering. (As the literature sug- 
gests, whether the learning was incidental or in- 
tentional had no appreciable effect on recall for 
any of the groups doing orienting tasks.) It was 
impressively ‘clear that the most important de- 
terminer of recall was the nature of the event the 
subjects experienced when their task brought them 
into contact with the stimulus words. This find- 
ing suggests that subjects recall the quality of the 
events they have experienced, not stimuli to which 
they have been exposed. And in spite of the fact 
that we often think of comprehension as automatic 
for skilled readers and listeners (such as our sub- 
jects), a radical difference appears in recall be- 
tween subjects who were required to comprehend 
the words and those who were not. 

‘As contextualists we must say that the occur- 
rence-of the word on the audiotape is no guarantee 
of any particular experience for any auditor. The 
- quality of his experience is determined by the in- 

teraction that he has with the physical texture 

presented. That texture can provide support for 

many different kinds of experience, In this simple 

case, the quality of the experience is governed 
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of the words. 

But the associationist is not easily upset by thi 
experiment. He draws our attention to explana- 
tions that do not have recourse to terms like com 
prehension and quality of events. And he objects _ 
that the phenomenon is limited. Let us look at _ 
some of these arguments and objections briefly: 

“Maybe,” say the critics, “the results are due to 
the number of units each group has to consider. . 
The comprehension groups deal with words; the 
formal groups deal with letters. The formal groups: 
are penalized because they have to think about a 
lot of units and the recall is in terms of the kinds 
of units the comprehension group is using." Fair 
enough. Let's change tasks and see if this possible 
explanation holds up. 

Carroll Johnston and I (Johnston & Jenkins, 
1971) selected rhyming as our formal orienting 
task, and we selected appropriate modifiers (giving 
adjectives for nouns and nouns for adjectives) for 
our comprehension orienting task. Thus, all sub- 
jects listened to words and wrote other words in 
response. The results duplicated the first experi- 
ment. The subjects doing the formal task (making 
rhymes) showed poor recall and little clustering. 
The subjects performing the task that required 
comprehension showed recall and clustering es- 
sentially like that of the intentional learning group, 
which had no orienting task to perform. Exit the 
first counterhypothesis. 

It was suggested that the effect relied entirely 
on the organization made possible by the associates. 
in the list and that the tasks did not really affect 
recall of individual words. This notion was quickly 
refuted by running comparable experiments with ` 
both related and unrelated words (Hyde & Jenkins; 
1973), Tasks requiring comprehension resulted in 
twice as much recall as tasks that did not require | 
comprehension, even including tasks like assigning. 
parts of speech to the words. 

The third and fourth alternative explanations 
usually arose together, although they are contra- 
dictory. We call them the time hypothesis and the 
effort hypothesis. The arguments are as follows: 


The time hypothesis. The tasks requiring com- 
prehension must be easy. The subjects do them 
rapidly and have the remaining time for rehearsal. 
The formal tasks take more time and, thus, these 
subjects have little opportunity to rehearse. The | 


differences you find are due to differential oppo 
tunities for rehearsal. — TIPS 


The effort hypothesis. "The comprehension tasks 


are difficult, "These subjects must pay more at- ` 


tention and devote more effort to the task in pro- 
cessing words. Thus, they remember more readily, 
The formal tasks do not require much attention or 
effort and thus are not remembered. ; 


David Walsh апа I (Walsh & Jenkins, 1973) 
tackled these “mirror twin" hypotheses in an un- 
orthodox kind of study that Walsh invented. His 
method is as follows: Take a list of words. De- 
termine their recall level with a good comprehen- 
sion task. Determine the recall level with a formal 
task. Now, using the same time intervals for pre- 
sentation, ask new subjects to do two tasks in the 
interval for each word. If the time hypothesis is 
correct, recall on any combination of tasks should 
be poorer than recall on either task alone. If the 
effort hypothesis is correct, recall on any combina- 
tion of tasks should be better than recall on either 
task alone. However, if the quality of the ex- 
perience is the important factor (as we supposed), 
then comprehension tasks should produce good re- 
call whether they are performed alone or in com- 
bination with some other task. However, formal 
tasks should result in poor recall alone and in com- 
bination with each other. But when they are com- 
bined with a comprehension task, they should not 
detract from it. 

This reasoning presents a nice experiment. If 
the time hypothesis is correct, all combinations of 
tasks will yield poor recall. If the effort hypothe- 
sis is correct, all combinations will result in im- 
proved recall. If the contextualist position is cor- 
rect, those combinations containing a comprehension 
task will result in good recall and those combina- 
tions that involve only formal tasks will result in 
poor recall. 

In an extensive series of experiments with many 
different kinds of formal tasks, the outcome was 
clearly in favor of the qualitative contextualist 
position, Both the time and the effort hypotheses 
were defeated. Comprehension tasks, alone or in 
combination with anything else, resulted in recall 
as good as that of an intentional learning group 
that performed no orienting task. Combinations 
of two formal tasks resulted in poor recall. (See 
Hyde, 1973, for an independent replication.) 

The last candidate for an alternative explana- 
tion was related to the feeling that something 


subjects was affected in some way by the compre- 
hension instructions—that it was not the particular 
task or the fact that it required comprehension 
but, rather, that the subjects developed a different 
set which somehow affected the recall. Now, surely, 
overall set has an important influence on the out- 
come of an experiment, but our particular analysis 
denied that the effects we were getting depended 
on such an overall orientation. 


To investigate this problem, Robert Till апі) 


(Till & Jenkins, 1973), following a suggestion from 
Endel Tulving, performed a series of experiments. 
with a within-subject, within-list design. In this 


experiment each subject performed each kind of . 


task. The subject heard each word followed by a 


letter, for example, table—4. The word was the . | 


object of his attention as usual. The letter was а 
cue that told him which task to perform on that 
particular word. Some tasks required comprehen- 
sion of the word and some did not. The technique 
permits the comparison of the recall of words that 
have been involved in comprehension tasks versus 


formal tasks for each subject during a single list 


presentation. 1 
The results are reassuring with respect to the 


earlier analysis. Subjects recalled twice as many — 
words from the subsets on which they performed. —— 


comprehension tasks as they did from the subsets 
on which they performed formal tasks. 

These experiments, and many others that we 
have performed, convince me that the best way to 
think of this experiment is in the contextualist's 
framework, taking the event to be the interaction 
of the subject with the individual word, The 
quality of this event is radically different in tasks 
requiring comprehension from the quality of the 

“event when comprehension is not required. These 
differences in quality are reflected in the radical 


differences observed in recall. ! 
How could you further enhance 'recall of the 


word list? For the 
move would be to develop a situation in which con- 
text was even more novel and the comprehension 
had to be developed in some special manner re- 
lated to that context. Buford Wilson and. John 
Bransford (personal communication, August 15, 
1973), reasoning in jus s 
an experiment. They asked one group of subjects 
to rate each word as "pleasant or unpleasant to 
you if you were on a desert island.” As they pre- 
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contextualist, a reasonable . 


t this fashion, created such | 


tter tha the recall by. de usual *pleasant- 
unpleasant" rating group. 

I must also point out before going on that the 
analysis given here applies equally well to other 
tasks that we know will facilitate the free recall 
of single words: tasks such as asking subjects to 

- form images, to rate words for vividness of imag- 

ery, to sort words into semantic categories. If the 
_ task requires comprehension, the quality of the 
event is such that it is readily recalled. 


EVENT RECOGNITION 


Let us proceed to another type of experiment that 
I will call event recognition for want of a better 
name, What I want to illustrate here is that the 
phenomena we find in recognition depend on the 
quality of event that the subject constructs from 
the experimental material during the acquisition 
. phase of the experiment. (In the free-recall studies 
we kept the materials constant and showed the 
effects of varied tasks; here we will keep the tasks 
‘constant and show the effect of varying the ma- 
` terials.) 
For our experimental example let us take the 
exciting and original work of John Bransford and 
Jeffery Franks on the abstraction of linguistic ideas 
(Bransford & Franks, 1971), For our purposes, 
the seminal study they invented as graduate stu- 
dents can serve as the key illustration. The ma- 
terial in the study was a set of sentences. The 
subjects were asked to listen to the sentences, hold 
them in memory for a few seconds, and answer an 
elliptical question about each one. Although there 
were no instructions about the nature of the sen- 
_tences that were used in the experiment, it is ap- 
parent to even a casual listener (or reader) that 


the sentences fall into four interrelated groups. . 


Each group of sentences consists of the elements? 
of some overall event, taken one, two, or three at 
a time in various sentence compositions. 
_ A typical set of sentences that a subject might 
hear in such a study is given in Table 1. The 
- reader who has never participated in such an ex- 
periment is invited to read each acquisition sen- 
tence, one at a time, count to five, answer the ques- 
‚ tion, then go on to the next sentence, repeat the 
routine, etc. The reader should then take the 
recognition test. The best way to understand the 
experiment is to experience it. 

After the acquisition set was read to the sub- 
jects, the recognition set of sentences was pre- 
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whether they had heard each sentence before ES 
to give a confidence rating to the judgment. 

The results of the study are just the opposite of 
what one would expect from an "associative-link" 
model of memory. In general, the subjects are 
certain (with ratings between +4 and +5 on a 
scale of 5) that they have heard the full, complex 
sentences that describe the four events. In fact, 
of course, they have not heard those sentences, nor 
have they even heard any sentences that long. As 
the sentences get shorter and shorter (down to 
“The cat jumped on the table" and “The girl lives 
next door"), the subjects are less certain about 
whether they heard: them or not, although they 
generally believe that they have. 

Whether the sentence actually occurred or not 
in the acquisition set has very little influence on 
its rating as long as it is one of the possible sen- 
tences that describe the event. (In the recogni- 
tion set given in Table 1, for example, no “old” 
sentence is presented, yet subjects will estimate 
that from 5% to 80% of the sentences were pre- 
sented earlier.) If, however, the sentences are 
mixed (eg. “The scared cat running from the 
barking dog broke the window"), or if a new arbi- 
trary fact is introduced (‘The tall girl who lives 
next door broke the window"), subjects reject the 
sentence with certainty. 

What has happened here is clear to the con- 
textualist. The subjects have used the various 
strands repeatedly available in the texture of the 
experiment to construct four events that are com- 
pletely described by the four long, complex sen- 
tences. The quality of each of the events is indeed 
the total meaning of the complex sentence. Once 
the fusion of the strands into events has occurred 
(particularly since the strands are heard over and 
over again in various combinations), the subject 
cannot perform an analysis to recover the exact 
pattern of input that furnished support for the 
construction that he made. 

The analysis here is very much like the con- 
textualist’s account of the development of science— 
pulling together separate strands and seeing the 
unity of events even though they are not presented 
contiguously in time or space. The notion of 
fusion is an old one in the contextualist tradition 
and is often appealed to in explanation of the 
paucity of analysis available in aesthetic experience 
or mystical experience. (And I might suggest in 
passing that in the case in which highly fused 


Sentence 


Acquisition sentences: Read each sentence, count to five, 


Sample 


go on to the next sentence. S X 
The girl broke the window on the porch. ~—_ 
The tree in the front yard shaded the man who was smoking his pipe. 
The hill was steep. 

The cat, running from the barking dog, jumped on the table. 
The tree was tall. 
The old car climbed the hill. 
The cat running from the dog jumped on the table. _ 
The girl who lives next door broke the window on the porch. 
The car pulled the trailer. 
The scared cat was running from the barking dog. 
The girl lives next door. 
The tree shaded the man who was smoking his pipe. _ 
‘The scared cat jumped on the table. : 
The girl who lives next door broke the large window. 
The man was smoking his pipe. 
The old car climbed the steep hill. 
The large window was on the porch. 
The tall tree was in the front yard. 
The car pulling the trailer climbed the steep hill. 
The cat jumped on the table. 
The tall tree in the front yard shaded the man. 
The car pulling the trailer climbed the hill. 
The dog was barking. 
The window was large. 
STOP— Cover the preceding sentences. Now read each sentence below and 
а sentence from the list given above. 
Test set... . How many аге new? 
‘The car climbed the hill. 
The girl who lives next door broke the window. : 
The old man who was smoking his pipe climbed the steep hill. 
The tree was in the front yard. 
The scared cat, running from the barking dog, 
The window was on the porch, 
The barking dog jumped on the old car in the front yard. 
The tree in the front yard shaded the man. 

The cat was running from the dog. 

The old car pulled the trailer. 

The tall tree in the front yard shaded the old car. 

The tall tree shaded the man who was smoking his pipe. 

The scared cat was running from the dog. 

The old car, pulling the trailer, climbed the hill. 3 

The girl who lives next door broke the large window on the porch. 

The tall tree shaded the man. 5 

The cat was running from the barking dog. 

The car was old. 

The girl broke the large window. d 

The scared cat ran from the barking dog that jumped on the table. ` 

The scared cat, running from the dog, jumped on the table. 4 

The old car pulling the trailer climbed the steep hill. 

The girl broke the large window on the porch. 

The scared cat which broke the window on the porch climbed the tree. 

The tree shaded the man. , 

The car climbed the steep hill. 

The girl broke the window. 

The man who lives next door 

The tall tree in the front yard 

The cat was scared. 


STOP. Count the number of sentences judged 


decide if it is 


jumped on the table. 


broke the large window on the porch. } 
shaded the man who was smoking his pipe- 


told.” See text for answer. е \ 


г (old —, new —) 


Broke what? 
Where? 
What was? 
From what? 
Was what? 
What did? D 
Where? f 
Lives where? 

Did what? 

What was? 

Who does? 

What did? 

What did? 

Broke what? 

Who was? 

The what? 

Where? 

What was? 

Did what? 

Where? 

Did what? 

Which car? 

Was what? 

What was? 


(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) ` 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old _, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old _, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old _, new — 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 


(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new al) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new —) 
(old —, new M) 
(old —, new —) - 
(old —, new уке 
(old —, пем: А 


successful.) 
Regardless of our particular analysis, it is clear 
that the phenomena disclosed by these experiments 
pose formidable problems for storage theories of 
, memory. Selection and integration of relevant 
| strands and the accompanying phenomena of fusion 
` are stubborn facts that cannot be set lightly aside. 
` But such facts are not easily discussed in the asso- 
.. Giative framework. : 
P If one wants to “push” the contextual analysis 
a little, an enlightening experiment is one that 
keeps the superficial form of the basic experiment 
above, but changes the quality of the events in- 
volved. If one takes away the “contextual glue” 
of the four themes, the results of the experiment 
= change in dramatic ways. Peterson and McIntyre 
~~ (1973) presented individual, unrelated sen- 
= tences of the same length and grammatical struc- 
_ ture as in the original experiment. When they 
.' examined recognition data for sentences that were 
- actually presented, they found that the recognition 
‘confidence curve ran in the opposite direction. 
With related sentences the subjects were sure that 
. they heard the long, complex sentences, but were 
uncertain about the short, simple ones, With un- 
related sentences, subjects were sure about the 
short, simple sentences, but were uncertain about 
the long ones. Of course, in a study with unrelated 
. sentences, the only events available to the subject 
Маге the individual sentences themselves, The 
| shorter and simpler the event, the more likely the 
Subject can satisfy himself that it is really the 
same; the longer it is, the less likely he is to have 
integrated the event and the more possibilities 
there are that something is different. Thus, the 
Sentence-length-recognition function can be re- 
versed by changing the quality of the event. As 
r the quality of the event changes, the results change 
» predictably. 

We must also notice that the phenomena that 
are apparent here are equally evident in a host 
of psycholinguistic experiments. The studies by 
Sachs (1967) on memory for form and content of 
. Sentences in stories illustrate both the salience of 

quality and the effects of fusion. When her sub- 

jects were queried about a sentence that was em- 
bedded in the context of a story, the form of the 
sentence was incompletely remembered, The mean- 
| ing of the sentence, however, was readily retained 


ү 
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d str id in the te 
h ons of meaning or 
were readily detected, but form vanished with 
specious present. 

If we contrast Sachs's study with the psycho- 
linguistic experiments that have used wnrelate 
sentences (e.g., Clifton & Odom, 1966), we havı 
another illustration of recognition phenomen 
changing when the quality of the event changes, 
In the psycholinguistic experiments, for example, - 
the syntactic form of the sentence is systematically. 9 
related to false recognition and false recall, but the _ 
truth or falsity of the content described by th 
sentence (the difference between affirmation an 
negation) is no more important than whether thi А 
sentence is active or passive in form. Тһе point 
is, of course, that there is no context in which the _ 
content of the sentence makes any sense or any | 
difference, Hence, affirmation and negation have 
only syntactic meaning. That is, if each sentence 
is an unrelated event, then only variables at the a 
level of construction of the sentence are of any 
importance. { 

Experiments on miniature linguistic systems re- - 
veal similar phenomena, If subjects are trained _ 
to label items in a color-form matrix such as that 3 
used by Esper (1925), they learn the system but _ 
ordinarily do not remember which specific instances _ 
they were given in the training trials, even though k 
they may have seen the same instances many times. 
In general, memory is for systems, not for in- 
stances. With a small set of examples, subjects _ 
may remember particulars. With a liberal set of 
examples, however, they cannot reliably discrimi- 
nate the instances on which they were trained from | 
other acceptable instances in the system (Foss, 
1968; Keeney, 1969; Segal, 1962). р 


INTEGRATING INFORMATION 


I want to present a more complex task that res 
quires a good deal of work on the part of the sub- 
ject. In this experiment the subject must “prob- 
lem solve” to achieve the complete event that we 
want him to apprehend. This experiment was de- 
veloped by J. Richard Barclay (1971) in extending 
the work of Bransford and Franks. Barclay’s ex- 1 
periments show both of the phenomena that we 2 
have noted earlier. First, changing the subject’s 
task changes the kind of event that the subjec 
experiences. Second, taking sentences as events | Ü 
results in very different recall and recognition be — d 


X 


à 5 T 
_ haviors than those ob 


perience is integrated into a single event 


sented subjects with sets of sentences. The sen- 
tences gave a piecemeal account of the pairwise 
relations of a series of five objects that were ar- 
rayed on some dimension such as left-right or 
taller-shorter or faster-slower; for example, there 
might be five animals standing in a left-right ar- 
ray, five men varying in height, or five cars varying 
in speed. 

The *comprehending" subjects were told that 
they would hear sentences describing the relations 
between the five animals (or men, or cars) and 
that they were to listen carefully to the sentences 
so that at the end they could properly line up the 
objects in order. The control subjects were told 
that they would hear a set of sentences that were 
about animals (or men, or cars) and that they were 
to try to remember the sentences that they heard. 
After hearing the sentences several times, the sub- 
jects were given a comprehension test and a test 
of sentence recognition or recall. 

The first result of the experiments was the ob- 
vious finding that 80%-100% of the comprehend- 
ing subjects constructed the correct array of objects, 
but only 0%-10% of the subjects who were trying 


to remember the sentences could do so. The second 


result was that the comprehending subjects were 
excellent in discriminating true sentences from false 
sentences but could not remember which of the 
true sentences they had actually heard. All of the 
true sentences seemed familiar to them, and about 
equally so, whether they were original sentences, 
correct paraphrases, or correct inferences from the 
original sentences. 

The group that was specifically told to remember 
the sentences presented quite a different picture. 


These subjects were poor at recognizing which of. 


the sentences they had heard and almost equally 
poor at separating true sentences from false ones. 


In other words, when subjects considered the sen- 


tences as the events of the experiment, they learned 
very little, their confusions Were determined by 
variables at the sentence construction level, and 
they showed evidence of massive interference. "With 
the array itself as the event to be constructed, 
specific sentence memory was essentially nil, but 
the general constraint of what was an acceptable 
or "true" sentence was virtually perfect. The 
same results were obtained in recall experiments. 
The comprehending subjects recalled ло false sen- 


In several different experiments, Barday pre- 


they had heard 


going types of experiments. First, what the sub- 


ject was instructed to do with the input was the 


most important determiner of the nature of what 
was remembered. Second, when the event itself 
was well fused, the specific instances from which 
the event was constructed were not readily dis- 
criminated, Finally, the availability of the global 
event in this case makes it possible for the subject 
to reject one class of sentences (the false ones) and 
to accept another class of sentences (the true ones) 
as likely to have occurred even though he could 
not discriminate what actually occurred. That is, 
the event. (the representation of the array which is 
remembered) is related to sentences in such a way 
that permissible utterances can be generated or 
recognized with great accuracy even though actual, 
historical sentences cannot. What is remembered 
is definitely not verbal and probably not even’ 
linguistic, but, it plays a key role in determining 
which linguistic constructions are recognized and 
recalled. 


Discussion 


What kinds of lessons can we draw from these ex- 
periments? First and foremost, Т think it is clear 
that we should shun any notion that memory con- 
sists of a specific system that operates with one set 
of rules on one kind of unit. What is remembered 


in a given situation depends on the physical and 


psychological context in which the event was ex- 
perienced, the knowledge and skills that the sub- 
ject brings to the context, the situation in which 
we ask for evidence for remembering, and the re- 
lation of what the subject remembers to what the 
experimenter demands. 

Contextualism calls us back to considering what 
the subject believes and knows when we talk of 
memory. It- simultaneously suggests that we look 
to the sources of this belief and to the subject's 


ways of constructing. and reconstructing his ex- 


perience. William James pointed out that the only 
thing that. distinguishes memory from the other 


higher mental processes is just that belief. He |. 


argued that there is nothing unique in the object of 
memory and no special faculty evident in its mani- 
festations. Apart from the belief that the con- 
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This experiment is a dramatic example of ‘tee 
principles we have encountered in both of the fore- ~ 


truction of the mind is attributed to the past, he 
saw nothing to set memory apart from perception, 
imagination, comparison, and reasoning. х 

Such a claim is unsettling because it Says: 
Memory is not a box in a flow diagram. It is also 
threatening because it seems to demand an under- 
standing of all “the higher mental processes” at 
once. Yet, that is what the data of our experiments 
suggest. Surely these studies imply that we can- 
not deal with memory without dealing with instruc- 
tions, perception, comprehension, inference, prob- 
lem solving, and all the other processes that 
contribute to the construction of events. The theo- 
retical contextualist agrees. He argues that there 
is no other approach. To study memory. without 
studying perception is to invite disaster in one of 

two ways: on the one hand, failing to understand 
the inputs to the subject or, on the other hand, 
ı pushing all the difficult problems out of memory 
into the unknown perceptual domain for someone 
else to study. To study memory without studying 
‘inference is to be baffled by the transformations 

that the subject puts on his experience, To study 
Memory without studying language is to be con- 
founded by paraphrase and the issues of meaning. 
And so on. 

The contextualist avoids despair at this point, 
not by predicting success for a global assault on 
all higher mental processes simultaneously but by 
asking again, “What kind of an analysis of memory 
will be useful to you in the kinds of problems you 
are facing? What kinds of events concern you?” 
Tf you limit the events for some purpose, he will 
lead you into an analysis of context, textures that 
support experiences, strands that interrelate aspects 
of experiences, etc. 
` You should notice that methodological issues and 
the choices of experimental paradigms become 
crucial when you take the contextualist view. Tt 
is not true in this view that one can study any part 
of the “cosmic machine" to just as good an effect 
as any other part. The important thing is to pick 
the right kinds of events for your purposes. And 
it is true in this view that a whole theory of an 
experiment can be elaborated without contributing 
in an important way to the science because the 
situation is artificial and nonrepresentative in just 
the senses that determine its peculiar phenomena, 
Tn short, contextualism stresses relating one's labo- 
ratory problems to the ecologically valid problems 
of everyday life. 
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Conclusion ; 
It would be easy to believe from this brief presenta- 
tion that contextualism is merely eclecticism given 
a fancy name. It would also be easy to suppose 
that my plea is for miniature theories that will 
eventually integrate into a global theory. And it 
is easy to imagine that all of us could be con-- 
textualists and at the same time continue working 
in just the same fashion that we always have on 
associative theories. But none of these beliefs is 
correct. 

Contextualism is historically tolerant of other 
approaches and is always willing to examine a claim 
that the cosmic machine is all of one piece. But 
at rock bottom there is a profound difference in 
belief between associationism, which presupposes 
fundamental units and relations out of which all 
else is constructed, and contextualism, which pre- 
supposes that events are primary and that the 
quality of events determines what the possibilities 
are for a host of analyses. 

The associationist finds that semantic features 
(or word associates or images or what-have-you) 
are important in predicting recall of individual 
words. “Fine,” says the contextualist, “but do not 
bet any appreciable amounts of money that those 
will be important considerations when you combine 
words in sentences or embed them in different con- 
texts.” 

The associationist finds that grammatical fea- 
tures are predictive of memory distortions in single 
sentences and believes that he has a theory of com- 
prehension. “Look out,” says the contextualist, 
"those are unlikely candidates for relevant vari- 
ables for understanding sentences in context." And 
so it goes. 

The contextualist does not believe in one order 
of phenomena that dominates the psychological 
world. He does not believe that there is a single 
paradigm of explanation such as mechanism. Ex- 
planation for the contextualist consists of explicat- 
ing for some purpose the quality of an event that 
we find important or interesting. That entails in 
turn a description of its spread in time and its de- 
gree of fusion. It further calls for a discussion of 
the textures that support the quality of the event 
and the strands making up the texture and relating 
it to relevant aspects of its context. Unlike: the 
associationist explanation, the contextualist ex- 
planation is put together from the top down, rather 
than from the bottom up; and it is oriented toward 


the event rather than toward the 
‘chinery. RAET Tie S 

I believe that the field of memory research is 
moving toward contextualism, and I, for one, wel- 
come it. I think that an awareness and acceptance 
of this movement will free us to explore the eco- 
logically valid problems of memory that are of real 
importance to us. I think it will help us to be 
alert to the identification of new, emergent phe- 
nomena as they are encountered. In short, I think 
that contextualism provides a real, viable, and 
optimistic alternative to the oldest theory of 
them all. E 
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ations m Gerontology— 


DM r From Lab to Life 


{Л tilizing Information 


DAVID SCHONFIELD University of Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


When elderly people are asked to participate in More importantly, 
investigations on aging, they sometimes object these older groups 
strongly and question the fundamental assumption younger crowd. It is the lab that provides the 
underlying such research. They suggest that one caveat for planning and action solely based on 
` older person differs so much from another that the average scores, Older people are slower on the 
quest for generalization is pointless. Although it average than the young, but it would be wrong to. 


is easy to attribute such reactions to a negative exclude all older workers from jobs that require 
attitude toward the idea that behavior is in any 


fast responses—some of the old are just as fast as 
respect predetermined, the laboratory itself justi- the young. Sexual drives tend to decrease with 


fies certain reservations, The journey from lab to age, but a prospective marriage partner with 20 
- life must begin with the finding that there are year’s seniority may well be one of the:many ex- 
. usually greater differences among a group of older ceptions to that rule. There are, of course, ех- 
. people than among the young. In other words, ceptions to rules about the young, too, as can be. 
Standard deviations tend to increase with age. Seen in the 30s and 40s (see Figure 1). However, 1 
7 Figure 1, taken from Heron and Chown (1967), in general, we can say that there are more older 1 
mu typical illustration, Each dot represents one People who behave like the young than y ош 
Score from a male Sample on the Progressive Ma. PEOP. Im behave nge ш e q: i UM T 
б р 5 e A second pitfall to avoid in the journey from lab 

trices Intelligence Test, a test of the ability to TUE QT ; 
ae Я 5 4 to life is due to relativistic and impermanent con: 
utilize information. Some people in their 40s, 50s, notations of the terms old and young, In 
and 60s do better than the average 20-year-old. Canada a few years ago we considered that we had 
| elected a young prime minister, aged 48, but as _ 
See Я Ў г а bridegroom of 50, we thought of him as old. In 
бы Коо eei зе experimental studies, we similarly find that those 
that laboratory findings are indeed relevant to life's prob- between 35 and 45 are Occasionally labeled as 


lems. In order to apply such findings, a crucial step of young compared to a group with an average | 
translation is required to bridge the gap between the con- 


clusions of experimental investigators and solutions to prac- of 70, but labeled as old compared to a 20-year-old 


tical difficulties. The need for bridges is nowhere greater group. The results of such studies are summarized 
than in gerontology because Problems of the aged are so іп sentences that begin, *With age, such and suc 
Severe, Therefore, the Division of Adult Development and 


” n + Tor Mel Ж, 
Aging (Division 20) of the American Psychological Associa. 0ССШ5. From the applied point of view, it is of 
tion requested three renowned contributors to the litera. fundamental importance to know whether the dif- 


uode тепаше ПОК ир n ference is between the ages of 20 and 40 or | 
researc] angs in e labora: огу to е = 5 1 
Sauitude of problems of the aged. This article by Davia Ween 40 and 60. The extrapolation type i guun 


Schonfield and the following two articles by К. Warner is less frequent than the "interpolation error, 
Schaie and James E. Birren, respectively, are their re- 


cause mi i ‚ employ 
` sponses, ause most studies of human performance emp 


б 
~- ! This work was supported by the Canadian National 4 8100р of subjects in their early 20s and another 
Research Council (APA 89). 


кы M os Broup over 65 years of age, with no one in between. 
eque: or reprint oui e sent to David Schon- H А TN "Wit 

field, University of Calgary, 2920 24th Avenue, NW, Car ABain the findings are summarized Hy ҮШ. 

gary, Alberta, Canada T2N IN4, there is deterioration in something or other.” TI 


there are a few scores among 
as good as the best of the 
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40-MINUTE SCORE 


25 


ul 


20's 


| Figure 1. Progressive matrices (mi 
means indicated by horizontal lines. 


S. Chown; London: J. & A. Churchill, 1967. Copyrig 


Reprinted by permission.) 


suggestion of a gradual and equal decline in each 
decade between 20 and 70 is unlikely to be correct. 
When there are only two widely separated, em- 
pirically established points on the graph, it is 
wrong to join them by a straight line and suggest 
that this represents the age dimension. Figure 2 


40's 


50's 
AGE GROUPS 
en); Distribution of 40-minute scores with 


(From Age and Function by A. Heron and 
ht 1967 by J. & A. Churchill. 


1966) provides examples of this kind 
of interpolation, All of the decline may occur - 
during one or two decades, with a plateau or d 
improvement during the remaining periods. 
sonnel officers and policy makers can justify on | 


this basis their re 


(Bromley, 
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fusal to employ people over 45 — 


intervals from 100 per cent) 


"Approximate percentage loss (in 5 per cent: 


. Or to press for the early retirement of those in 
their 50s. In general, we are abysmally ignorant 
= Concerning stability and' change of behavior during 
the middle adult years. Be that as it may, the 
. Journey from lab to life must begin and end with 
the same flight number; we should not leave the 
lab with the 70s and arrive in life with the 40s. 
А third methodological issue concerns the ab- 


. mal 
. pointed 
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` with the plasticity of nervous tissue, but that theo- 


ore only of tangenti . Psycho 

should not follow, what might be called, the 5j 

logical model in this regard. We need to empha- 
Size the absence of age differences in order to _ 
counteract negative attitudes toward aging. Itis | 
just not true that every day in every Way we get 
worse and worse. Situations in which older people 
have special problems in acquiring information, 
recalling information, or utilizing information are _ 
also of fundamental interest, If such situations 
can be circumvented, competence can be increased 3 
and strain avoided, The most valuable findings _ 
of all are those in which the manipulation of one _ 
or more variables results in large reductions in age 
differences, Useful translation from gerontological 
research to life becomes reasonably straightforward 
when we can specify situations in which age dif- _ 
ferences are diminished or disappear. 


Information Presented in Unusual Ways 


Applied implications of many simple, theoretically 
based laboratory findings are often easy to en- 
visage. It is not even essential to undertake the 
physical journey from lab to life—a little imagina- 
tion suffices for the busy commuters between lab 
and conferences, Take as an example one of the 
earliest controlled studies on age effects. Ruch 
(1934) found that the difference between a mid- 
dle-aged and an elderly group was much greater 
when spatial information was provided through a 
mirror as compared to direct vision. The looking 
glass difficulty for those over the age of about 55 
has been confirmed in settings other than the pur- 
suit rotor task which Ruch employed (Welford, 
1958). This difficulty coincides with a general 
Principle about the problem of overcoming long- 
standing habits, Therefore, we are warranted in 
alerting those who use mirrors in the “real world.” 
Physiotherapists and speech therapists, for instance, 
often attempt to Provide feedback by means of a 
mirror when rehabilitating patients following a 
stroke. During the initial learning period this kind 
of crutch is likely to be less helpful to the aged 
than to the young. Ruch’s major concern was 


retical issue becomes superfluous baggage in our 
journey from the lab. There is at least one danger 
in this kind of translation of gerontological те- 
search, The message that the elderly have diff- 
culty with mirrors and that extra encouragement 
coupled with patience is required for them can be- 


me distorted. 


со 

-rors should be avoided in 

older patients. This possible harmful outcome is 
due to the prevalent carelessness in the use of 
language which has coincided with our obsessional 
carefulness about experimental design. An ex- 


ception to the generalization about the age-asso- д 


ciated looking glass difficulties is derived from 
another conclusion of gerontological research. Well- 
established skills that continue to be practiced show 
minor deficits compared to age difficulties in ac- 
quiring a new skill (Szafran, 1968). There does 
not seem to have been any specific investigation on 
this point with respect to mirrors. Nevertheless, 
applied psychologists should not be afraid to make 
the pronouncement that older dentists, for instance, 
will not experience special difficulties when using 
mirrors to examine teeth, providing they had their 
training when they were in their 20s or 30s. On 
the other hand, starting a second career as à den- 
tist at the age of about 55 is likely to cause prob- 
lems in utilizing and combining information de- 
rived from mirror vision and direct vision. 


Ability to Ignore Irrelevant Information. 


We turn now from information presented in an 
unusual way to an 
ignore irrelevant information. Only one report 
seems to have been published focusing ji 

on the topic, and in that experiment of Rabbitt 
(1965) the older group's age was over 65. How- 
ever, an increase in distractibility beginning prob- 
ably at about 45 is suggested by a number of 
studies. The evidence on difficulty in identifying 
concealed figures (Basowitz & Korchin, 1957), in 
maintaining sets (Talland, 1959), and in main- 
taining performance on dichotic listening (Schon- 
field, Trueman, & Kline, 1972) all point a 
problem of excluding from attention material ir- 
relevant to the task at hand. Distraction by ir- 
relevant stimuli is an all-pervasive hazard in the 
real world, and innumerable examples could be 
cited in which special consideration should be given 
to this age-related difficulty. Tf one does not stick 
to the main point in conversations with older 
people information is less likely to be utilized and 
misunderstandings will ensue. On the other 

the reputation that the aged themselves have for 
not sticking to a point can be 
festation of distraction by theif 


memories, When an older person is engaged in the 


age decrement in the ability to- 


е irrelevant redu 

the "relevant information. . Tl 0 
‘from lab to life should result in the banishing of 
unnecessary billboards and road signs, especially о; 
busy thoroughfares, Similarly, there should be a _ 
general discouragement of conversation when an - 
elderly person is driving during rush hours or driv- - 
ing a new car or driving in a strange city. In other 

words, if an activity requires greater concentration | 
and if the absence of concentration can result in 
injury or accident, special procedures are needed 


to avoid distraction on behalf of the elderly popu- — 
lation. 
Speed and Timing i 


The third example of simple translation from lab) d 
„to life is derived from the area of speed and timing 
covered in Birren’s article (see pp. 808-815, this ,—— 
issue). Field research in the early Cambridge _ 
studies showed that workers in their 50s tended to 
leave jobs in which performance was paced by a 
machine or another external source (Welford, 
1958). Older workers seemed to have little diffi- 
culty, however, in continuing to hold up well in’ 
self-paced tasks. The reverse journey from life to 
lab produced experiments suggesting that acquisi- 
tion of information was not readily time shared 
with decisions about responses to be made. Later 
studies, in particular those of Eisdorfer (1968), 
Jed to the conclusion that time limitations can be . 
emotionally upsetting for older people. Ordinary 
conversation, especially with busy people, often 
resembles an externally paced task. The questioner 
impatiently waits for a response while the respon- — 
dent is attempting both to understand the ques- 
tion and to prepare an adequate answer. By the 
time an elderly person is ready to talk, the ques- 
tioner has given up and a new question is posed. 
Those who are in constant contact with the el- 
derly—family, civil servants, and social workers— 
should convey an unhurried impression in order to 
avoid an inquisitional atmosphere with all of its - 
emotional outcome. d 


Threshold Level 


The raising of thresholds is the source of the fourth | 
translation example. Food remaining near the | 
mouth after eating and the occasional drip of Я 
mucus on the nose are sometimes not felt by a 
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. and its social imp 


the looking glass 
of a reduced use- 


a Learning and Memory 


The next translation example comes from learning 
and remembering. Theorists wish to pinpoint the 
locus of the age-associated deficit: Is it short-term 
memory? Is it acquisition? Is it the transfer 
from short-term to long-term memory? Is it re- 
trieval? The practical implications, however, of 
increasing difficulties in reproducing newly acquired 
information are often straightforward. Surely we 
„can tell physicians that they should provide written 
.- instructions for their elderly patients, so that mem- 
_ огу can be checked. After verbal instructions, the 
patient is less likely to remember whether the 
‘doctor said, “Do it three times a day,” or “four 
times a day.” Did the doctor say, “Swallow the 
Medicine,” or “Place it in the anus"? 


Caution 


The last example in this series emanates from 
the tendency toward increased caution with age. 
Botwinick ( 1966) has been the major contributor 
_ to the literature on this point, but others such as 
zafran (1951) in his studies on utilization of 
vision and Canestrari ( 1963) on omission errors 
|. provide confirming evidence. As we get older we 
х 3 adhere not only to. the advice to look before we 
- leap, but we also seem to prefer to look while we 
' are leaping. Industrial Eerontologists can use 
these findings in the counseling they provide about 
suitable jobs for middle-aged and older Workers. 
Inspection types of occupations, in which careful- 
ness is at a premium, are probably ideal occupa- 
tions for these age groups. 


Conclusion 


. These six illustrations—use of mirrors by dentists 
and others, irrelevant information and driving, self- 
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n, threshold touch sen 
cations, aids to remember ing. 
physicians’ instructions, inspection-type . jobs: 
suffice to exemplify one approach to translations 
gerontology. A specific finding in the lab is recog: 
nized as an example of a more general Principle, 
and a jump is made from the finding to a closely ` 
analogous situation in the “real world." А pre. © 
requisite is considerable knowledge of the discipline | 
so that the practitioner recognizes which specific’ 
findings are supported by other investigators. The ү 
jump is a nonscientific activity and could perhaps. 
be labeled gerontological common sense, It has ~ 
been suggested elsewhere (Schonfield, 1972) that | 
all research workers should be encouraged to make 
this jump by including a section headed "Proposals 
for the Application of Results" at the end of pub- 
lished articles. The principles will vary according _ 
to the breadth of their potential applications. When ^ 
the breadth is narrow, as in the case of the looking — 
glass example, they might be called "principlettes," 3 
and progressively wider applicability would become _ 
queen-size principles—for example, the irrelevant  _ 
information finding—and king-size principles. (The 
nomenclature is derived from bed size and perhaps 
because of that it smacks of male chauvinism.) 

A king-size principle suggested by the six illus- 
trations is that functioning requires increased at- 
tention from about the age of 50, Attention to 
more than one activity cannot be shared, and con- 
current multiple functioning becomes increasingly 
difficult. Processing of input requires attention 
because the meaning of signals does not occur so 
automatically, Processing of Output requires at- 
tention because “actions do not take care of them- 
selves.” (That phrase was used by Sir Frederic 
Bartlett some 25 years ago in an unpublished 
lecture.) The fact of time pressure is attended to 
instead of being ignored, perhaps because paying 


Sa 


attention has become a habitual strategy both for В 


relevant and extraneous facets of the task, Even 
psychological functions, such as remembering, do 
not “take care of themselves" and remembering to 
remember demands vigilance, The principle of _ 
extra attention has implications for almost all situ- 
ations in the everyday life of older people. 


nm 


The use of the term principle, rather than theory, _ 


in these descriptions of translation from lab to life 
has been deliberate. Following Broadbent (1971), 
І confess to “distaste for the amount of theory 
current in Psychology” with its “stream of papers 
giving hypothesis, prediction and verification [p. — 


B 


` 5]. Although th 


tween theory and € ü 

that a theory has greater theoretical value when it 
has minimal applied value, The pursuit of prin- 
ciples rather than theories and hypotheses may 
help gerontologists to keep applications at the fore- 
front of our attention. Broadbent (1971) rightly 
said: 


The researcher remote from practical pressures may in- 
deed be free to study major variables in which at this 
instant society does not seem to be interested, but he 
should not use this freedom in order to study minor vari- 
ables, until there are no major ones within reach of our 
techniques [p. 41. 
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From Lab to Life 


Intellectual Е. unctioning 


K. WARNER SCHAIE University of Southern California * 


Developmental psychologists often find themselves 
in a cross fire between their more traditionally 
oriented colleagues who distrust the need for the 
quasi-experiment, which must be one of the major 
thrusts for the developmentalist, and the clinician 
or other applied professionals who feel that the 
data provided by the scientist prove the obvious 
or are quite unintelligible. Tt is the purpose of 
this article to speak to this Issue and to show that 
people like myself do perhaps have ways of com- 
bining the rigor of the scientific method with an 
address to problems that may indeed be of social 
consequence. 

A substantial portion of this article will be con- 
cerned with the myth of intellectual decline. That 
is, I will try to spell out as simply as possible why 
the presumed universal decline in adult intelligence 
is at best a methodological artifact and at worst a 
popular misunderstanding of the relation between 
individual development and sociocultural change. 
Second, I will briefly examine some possible ways 
in which old adults may differ qualitatively in their 
approach to intellectual performance, paying at- 
tention mainly to motivational factors which may 
indeed interfere in the performance of old adults 
On intelligence tests as well as life tasks designed 
for young people. Third, I shall then examine 
certain social policy implications which follow from 
the very different reading of the data on intel. 
lectual functioning in adulthood and old age which 
I and my associates have found necessary (cf, also 
Baltes & Schaie, 1974; Schaie, 1973b). 


ا 


Human Development, 

Requests for reprints should be sent to K. Warner 
Schaie, Gerontology Center, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University Park, Los Angeles, California 90007. 
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The Myth of Intellectual Decline 


It has long been the popular notion that old peo- 
ple may have much wisdom based on a long life, 
but that they should not really be allowed to 
apply that wisdom to any matter of consequence 
or be entrusted to perform important societal func- 
tions because it is assumed that they are no longer 
capable of sustained high-level intellectual per- 
formance. This view has been strongly supported 
by some of the early cross-sectional studies of 
intelligence (e.g., Jones & Conrad, 1933; Wechsler, 
1939). These studies indeed showed that on com- 
parable tasks, peaks of intellectual performance 
occurred in late adolescence, with consistent de- 
crement thereafter, 

This view was first challenged by some early 
longitudinal studies of adult intellectual perform- 
ance (Bayley & Oden, 1955; Owens, 1953) that 
found maintenance of most intellectual functions at 
least into the early 50s. Some of this evidence was 
soon dismissed as being due to the use of highly 
selected samples or the hypothesis that age may 
be kinder to the more gifted who were examined in 
these studies, Nevertheless, it has now become 
incumbent to take a close look at the issue of the 
discrepancies between the results of cross-sectional 
and longitudinal findings, and much of my own 
work during the past decade has addressed itself 
to that particular issue (cf. Schaie, 1965, 1970, 
1973c). 

In order to understand the evidence on intel- 
lectual change in adulthood and to infer social im- 
plications we must address three issues: The first 
deals with the question of whether intellectual 
decrement is a Beneral or specific phenomenon, the 
Second is concerned with the differentiation of 
ontogenetic changes in function from differences in 
performance level between generations, and the 


d : тр 
‘third is concer i 1 
ferences in intellectual development. ' 


_ INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT: GENERAL 
^. OR SPECIFIC 


The early history of intelligence testing was greatly 
concerned with attempts to develop homogeneous 
indices that would maximally predict school per- 
formance, and later attempts to develop instru- 
ments more suitable for adults maintained the 
notion of the desirability of a single composite in- 
dex of intellectual ability. But quite early factor 
analytic studies showed that there were indeed 
many different building blocks of intelligence 
(Guilford, 1967; Thurstone, 1941), and it did not 
seem unreasonable to assume that such differential 
abilities might follow different life courses, Such 
evidence was presented in cross-sectional as well 
as longitudinal studies (Owens, 1953; Schaie, 
Rosenthal, & Perlman, 1953). Schaie et al. found 
that older people did much more poorly on abilities 
such as spatial visualization and reasoning than 
was the case for tests of verbal meaning and word 
fluency. - 

Cattell (1963) pushed the argument a step 
further by proposing that there were certain crys- 
talized abilities that were culturally overdeter- 
mined, and consequently once an asymptote was 
attained these abilities should not be subject to 
decrement, while fluid abilities being basically 
innate and biologically determined as а species 
characteristic should consequently also be subject 
to the decrement phenomena associated with the 
life rhythm of the species. Although the iso- 
morphism with respect to the physiological base 
of the fluid abilities as opposed to the acculturated 
base of the crystalized abilities is currently under 
challenge (Arnold, 1973), there is evidence that 
would at least be compatible with Cattell’s point 
of view requiring different developmental histories 
for different abilities (see Schaie, 1970). This 
evidence then suggests strongly that old people as 
a population subgroup perform better on certain 
abilities than on others. And this seems to be true 
for individuals as well, so that a single measure of 
intellectual ability may be particularly misleading 
for older individuals in describing their actual level 
of performance. 

But the evidence from the cross-sectional studies 
showing that peaks of performance may occur at 
different ages for different abilities and that old 


eople do better on some t 
does not directly address itsel 
whether or not there is indeed decrement in intel 
lectual functioning. This question must now be 
considered. 


COHORT DIFFERENCES VERSUS ONTOGENETIC 
DIFFERENCES IN INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING 


More than 30 years ago Kuhlen (1940) alerted us 
to the problem that not only do people age but so 
do cultures, and that it is therefore possible that 
the perceived deficit of the old may be no more 
than obsolescence in the face of a rapidly chang- 
ing sociocultural environment, Unfortunately, 
neither cross-sectional nor longitudinal studies can 
deal with this question directly. Cross-sectional 
studies compare members of different age groups 
at one point in time who are consequently also 
members of different birth cohorts who must have 
had differential experiences that may or may not 
have anything to do with age. It could therefore 
be argued that the differences found by such 
studies during periods of rapid technological change 
ought not be interpreted as age differences at all 
but rather as evidence for differences in perform- 
ance level occurring as a function of membership 
in different generations, But longitudinal evidence 
does not by itself bring us any further, As T 
have previously documented (Schaie, 1972), in the 
behavioral sciences we are forced to accept the fact 
that environmental impact has profound impor- 


tance on determining changes in behavior. Con- — 


sequently any change in performance over time 
must confound whatever maturational changes are 
occurring with those events attributable to the 
unique environmental impact occurring over @ 
given period of historical time which may equally 
affect individuals at all ages. Results of a single- 
cohort longitudinal study may therefore be par- 
simoniously interpreted as being relevant to the 
- chronicling of change occurring at à particular 
period in time, but not necessarily as reflecting 
ontogenetic change. 
The way out of this dilemma is, of course, the 
adoption of sequential methods of data collection 
and analysis (Schaie, 1965, 1973c). Two ap- 
proaches are needed: The first requires the replica- 
tion of cross-sectional studies over several points 
in time. The second involves the carrying of sev- 
eral cohorts over the age ranges of interest. In 
our own work we have now done both and the 
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1٤ much larger propor! 
` ance associated with age can be attributed to gen- 
. eration differences than to ontogenetic change and 
- that both peak levels and slopes of change in 
ability are changing in a positive direction. In 
other words, there is strong evidence that much of 
the difference in performance on intellectual abili- 
ties between young and old is not due to decline in 
ability on the part of the old, but due to higher 
performance levels in successive generations. Some 
decrement, particularly on tasks involving motor 
- speed, remains to be accounted for, but its onset 
does not seem to occur until the 60s, and large 
. individual differences remain (Baltes & Labouvie, 
1973; Schaie & Strother, 1968b; Schaie, Labouvie, 
& Buech, 1973; Schaie & Labouvie-Vief, 1974). 
We have concluded then that the overall group 
data require us to consider most of the intellectual 
decline in the healthy old to be a myth. Neverthe- 
less, we must consider that for given individuals 
there may indeed be significant decrement with 
age; but alternatively that there might be growth 
until very old age. 
— Two lines of argument should be pursued here. 
_ The first is concerned with the evidence that there 
may indeed be significant decrement in intellectual 
function for every or most individuals as a pre- 
cursor to their physical demise, That is, changes 
` in psychological function may occur concomitantly 
or even ahead of the final period of life. Evidence 
along this line has been presented by Riegel and 
others (Reimanis & Green, 1971; Riegel & Riegel, 
1972; Riegel, Riegel, & Meyer, 1967). 
The second approach to the matter of individual 
_ differences comes from a careful analysis of indi- 
= vidual life patterns. Such analyses show that at 
each age-cohort level there are some individuals 
. who (at least over a 14-year period of time) gain 
and others who lose, while many remain stable 
(Schaie, 1973a). Moreover, analyses of current 
` life-styles and retrospective history of the very old, 
. as well as the analyses of homogeneous groups of 
. the highly successful elderly, reveal vast differ- 
_ ences in the degree to which differences in perform- 
ance are maintained in the later years of life (cf. 
Reichard, Livson, & Peterson, 1962; Schaie & 
Strother, 19682). In sum, the old are no more 
homogeneous a group than the young, and aging is 
no kinder to the able than to those at a low level 
of functioning (Baltes, Nesselroade, Schaie, & 
Labouvie, 1972). We may suspect that knowing 
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Motivational Factors in the Intellectual 
Functioning of Old Adults 


No matter what interpretation is placed on the 
comparison of old and young on tests of intelli- 
gence it is readily accepted that most of the devices 
used were constructed for the assessment of young 
people and that the experience of the old in deal- 
ing with the task situation may be quite different, | 
while no doubt the motivational factors operating 
have altered. These issues will now be attended to. ^ 


CAUTIOUSNESS AND RISK-TAKING BEHAVIOR 


It has been observed that old people are consis- 
tently more cautious than the young. This has 
been effectively demonstrated by Wallach and 
Kogan (1961), who used 12 different life situations, 
and replicated by Botwinick (1966a), who adapted 
the task especially appropriate for aged subjects. 
Interestingly enough, older people tended to avoid 
taking any course of action if this was а permis- _ 
sible alternative. But when risk taking was re- 
quired it was noted that old people were not more 
cautious than the young (Botwinick, 1966b). How 
does this cautiousness apply to behavior on tasks 
of intellectual ability? — Birkhill and Schaie (in 
press) administered the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test to a group of elderly subjects under high- and 
low-risk conditions, each condition further under 
a choice or no-choice set of instructions. A highly 
significant Choice X Risk interaction was found. 
That is, there was no difference in performance 
under the no-choice instruction, but under the 
choice instruction subjects performed significantly 
better under low-risk conditions. We may suspect, 
then, that at least some older people do less well 
when they are afraid that involvement in a task 
involves unreasonable risk of loss or embarrass- 
ment, but that careful control of instructional set 
may well induce the older person to consider al- 
ternatives he might otherwise eschew. 


COHORT-APPROPRIATE ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 


Although the Wechsler-Bellevue was one test es- 
pecially constructed to counter the objection to the 
Stanford-Binet that it was not age appropriate, 
little has been done to continue the search of ma- 


` definition of intelligence 1 
the aged. The problem here is that once again we 
are confusing the contribution of ontogenetic and 
sociocultural change to the study of age differ- 
ences. In other words, a test is not inappropriate 
for old people because it was constructed for young 
adults, but rather because it was constructed for 
the members of a different cohort with different 
sociocultural exposure. Paradoxically, I suspect, 
the original Wechsler-Bellevue would likely now 
discriminate against young adults. And R. F. 
Monge and his associates (personal communica- 
tion, 1971) have shown that it is quite possible to 
construct tests? at will which favor the members 
of earlier cohorts (also see Demming & Pressey, 
1957). I am suggesting then that our findings 
on cohort differences call for the development of 
more cohort-appropriate assessment devices, care- 
fully linked by comparative factor analysis 
(Nesselroade, 1970), before the conventional 
young-old comparisons so popular in the geronto- 
logical literature can become truly meaningful. 
Along these lines, we may further question whether 
or not the kind of techniques that appeal to young 
children simply on the basis of curiosity or com- 
petence motivation can have similar appeal to 
adults. Yet there must be many life situations 
that are saturated with the factors relevant to the 
construct of intelligence which offer rich promise 
to future investigators. 


Implications for Social Policy 


I have previously argued that there may well be à 
conspiracy on the part of the middle aged to re- 
move the old from active participation in society. 
I suggested (Schaie, 1973d) that it is quite true 
that in a primitive society cumulative trauma 1 
lead to loss of energy level and functions with in- 
creasing age, such that old age and increasing 
pathology, and therefore deficits, are virtually 
synonymous. But this relationship has in the main 
been broken, and we can assume that in our present 
highly automated society, age differences in in- 
tellectual performance, while statistically signifi- 
cant, may in absolute magnitude be 50 small as to 
have virtually no social consequence. 

We are now ready to deduce public policy im- 
plications from what we now know about the in- 


2 Unpublished experimental tests from the Syracuse adult 
development study. 


hat we h e said thus far it is reasonable S 
clude: (a) that much of the presumed intellectual 
decline of the old is a myth, (b) that there are 
indeed age differences in intellectual performance 
due to different educational exposure and unequal 
access to life support systems required to remain 
at an asymptotic level, (c) that the level of in- 
tellectual functioning of those of us who will be- , 
come old will be higher than that of those who. 
are old now, and (d) that manipulation of moti- 
vational factors related to intellectual performance 
in the aged is feasible. 

The most directly discernible consequences of 
this proposition seem to me to be found in the 
areas of adult education, the issue of variable re- 
tirement, and the question of age segregation. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


intellectual performance in old 
age clearly suggests that people can and do func- 
tion at a high level throughout life, and thus can Ne 
be expected to continue the educational process 
into very old age. However, contrary to past prac- 
tice, it is not good enough to think of "retirement 
skill,” hobbies, and the like in planning adult 
education for the middle aged and aged. A con- 
sequence of our finding of significant differences in +. 
levels of functioning between generations would be 
the development of specific educational programs _ 
designed to reverse the cultural and technological y 
obsolescence of the aged. I would argue that it 
might be highly desirable to have “Head Start" 
types of cultural exposure programs for today's .— 
elderly to permit them to share more adequately in 
our present society. Upgrading job skills for the 
middle aged. and second- and third-career educa- — 
tion at many life stages should be in high demand 
if introduced in а meaningful manner. i Ну" 
But this may be the crux of the matter. What 
we have said about the problem of cohort-appro- 
measures of intelligence applies 
equally to adult education in general. We must 
sociocultural skills have been - 
missed by today's aged, and we must structure 


materials and instructions 
priate for the old. For example, since we know - 
that the old will avoid risky situations given а 

choice, it might well be that we have to introduce. ў 
some compulsory education requirements for adults — 


also, or alternately to set UP adequate reward con- — 


The evidence on 
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That i is, we must recognize that there is a high 
frequency of sensory problems in old people. Thus, 
"special materials using large type faces, learning 

programs having more redundancy, and computer- 
. aided instructional devices specially programmed 
. for the slower response of the aged may all be 
needed. 


| VARIABLE RETIREMENT 


The data about stability of intellectual perform- 
. ance until shortly before death certainly argue for 
a reexamination of mandatory retirement policies. 
I would like to repeat my argument here (Schaie, 
_ 1973d) that age is a totally inappropriate cri- 
terion for determining whether or not performance 
| is adequate for a given vocational skill. But we 
do have enough information on age differences for 
Е various skills and their relation to occupational 
» requirements to develop formal techniques for ap- 
praising whether or not retirement is desirable or 

. mandatory, Such procedures have been used suc- 

- cessfully for years in determining fitness for per- 
. sons in critical occupations such as pilots. I be- 

lieve that any support for a rationale that man- 
9: dated retirement by chronological age because the 
latter was a useful predictor of the criterion of in- 
. tellectual lack of competence must now be laid to 
rest. In fact, if we had to select a chronologically 
. meaningful retirement age (say, using the same 
- criteria that might have led to age 65 when the 
social Security laws were first written), it would 
now have to be at least a decade later than would 
. have made sense 20 years ago. 

Even more important are the data on vast in- 
dividual differences in individual patterns of de- 
_ velopment. Thus, individuals who are still en- 
gaged in intellectual growth, no matter at what 
age, are not ready to retire from active involve- 
. ment with the work of the world, while those who 
ji are on the downgrade early in Ше should not be 
equired to contribute what they no longer can 


` The evidence on the preponderance of generational 
variables in age differences might superficially sug- 
Best that segregation of different cohorts in their 
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ied, 


con: ts peu. ШШШ permit the provision of simpli- 
fied environments for the aged individuals who - 
early in life had been able to cope well when the 
environment they were required to deal with did 
not meet the complexity currently encountered. 
It is, of course, desirable to reduce the complexity 
of the environment for all of us and to build life 
support systems, but the aim here should be to 
build complex support systems to permit well- 
differentiated patterns of behavior, rather than 
reduce the stimulation provided by the environ- 
ment. It is not unreasonable to predict that more 
detailed analyses of an individual's microenviron- 
ments will show that maintenance of cognitive 
function is significantly affected by the complexity 
of the world we live in. 

Indeed it may be argued that the difficulties en- 
countered by the aged due to progressive cultural 
obsolescence can best be countered not by greater 
age segregation but by intervention early in life 
to reduce age segregation. That is, we need to 
rebuild our communities in ways that permit 
greater contact between the generations, We need 
to provide other than child-centered recreational 
and entertainment facilities. We must break the 
generational gaps by permitting opportunities for 
children and old people to interact without de- 
manding a return to the extended family structure. 
Old people (and people of any given life stage) 
stick together not necessarily because they have 
common needs and concerns, but because they have 
had common previous life experiences not shared 
by others. But this fact is indeed a consequence 
of age segregation, rather than the justification 
for it. 


Conclusion 


‘We have Suggested that the major finding produced 
in the gerontology laboratory in the area of in- 
tellectual functioning is the demolishing of the 
myth of serious intellectual decrement in the aged. 
Related to this were issues regarding risk-taking 
behavior and intellectual performance and the 
appropriateness of assessment devices in cross- 
cohort comparisons. From these findings we sug- 
gested that there are policy implications for many 
areas but specifically for revisions of thinking in 
the programming of adult education, as evidence 
for the desirability of variable retirement policies 


` and as evidence against 
segregation. 
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From Lab to Life 
Psychophysiology and Speed of Response 


JAMES E. BIRREN University of Southern California * 


This article states some principles and gives a per- 
spective on research findings on aging that lie be- 
hind some of the daily life circumstances of grow- 
ing old. Usually a science and real-life dialogue 
such as this is caught in a division between a hu- 
manistic orientation and the empirical scientific 
traditions or what one might call the mechanistic 
traditions. My proposition is simply that labora- 
«tory research on the psychology of aging is a po- 
tential friend of the aging adult and that we ought 


to utilize the findings of the laboratory for the 
- benefit of an aging population. 


Much of my own research and that of several of 
my colleagues has been devoted to the study of 
- the differences that occur with advancing age in 
speed of response (Birren, 1963, 1965). The issue is, 
‘How is such research relevant to the circumstances 
of older persons? I believe it has several points of 
relevance. For one thing, older people are strik- 
ingly affected by accidents. Accidents occur to 
older people whether they are pedestrians, drivers 
of cars, or in their own homes utilizing the normal 
appliances in everyday life. In particular, older 


- people hurt themselves through falls, often fatally. 
. Sometimes it would appear that the older person 


lacks the speed and agility to execute an evasive 
action in the face of an impending accident, Some- 
_ times the accident-avoiding action has a limiting 
physical quality about it; that is, the younger per- 
son would or could move or jump out of the way 


3 à . more quickly and thus avoid an impact. Sometimes 


y 


the action also has to do with time taken to scan 


vx See editor’s note, p. 796 of this issue. Preparation of 
this article was Supported in part by Research Grant 93- 
Р57621/9-01, from the Administration. on Aging, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Requests for reprints should be sent to James E. Birren, 
Andrus Gerontology Center, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California 90007. 
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nervous system processes information. 


one’s environment and make a decision rapidly 
enough to take appropriate action, Observation of 
an older adult can suggest that attention may be- 
come sluggish and shifting from task to task occurs 
more slowly than for the teenager whose mind 
appears to dart rapidly. 

I think you might agree that following an older 
adult driver suggests that aged behavior on the road 
has some different qualities than the behavior of a 
younger driver. In their favor it must be said that 
older drivers rarely drive too quickly. Offsetting 
this is a tendency to unpredictable behavior and 
making errors of judgment as to when a turn is 
appropriate. My fundamental proposition here is 
that some of these qualities of behavior shown with 
advancing age are intimately involved with the 
speed of processing information by the nervous 
system. 


Time as a Variable in Behavior 


Usually one builds up to a principle by a review 
of the literature; however, in view of the nature 
of this article I wish to state my basic proposition 
at the beginning, then trace its development and 
implications. My basic proposition is that with 
advancing age individuals on an average show a 
tendency to a slowness in response which reflects 
a basic change in the speed with which the central 
For some 
reason this principle seems difficult for psycholo- 
gists to accept, and indeed I note my own students 
after spending several years in study with me some- 
times miss the main point as well as its implica- 
tions. The main point is that with age any event 
processed by the nervous system takes longer. 
Whereas in the young adult speed of response is 
usually related to such things as familiarity, un- 
certainty, and motivation, a limiting factor 


TRU AES 5 
emerges іп the older adult, that of processing tim 

I would like to introduce an analogy to make my 
principle clear. j i 


If in this period of energy shortages one has an - 


electrical brown-out, one will discover that many 
of the electrical appliances used in the home will 
. run more slowly. The voltage drop results in a 
slowness of motor-driven activities. If one con- 
siders a calculator that is running with a slower 
motor during a voltage drop, any process the cal- 
culator was used for, such as addition, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction, or division, would be slower than 
usual. Large computers are often characterized in 
terms of their unit processing time; the faster the 
time the larger the capacity. 

I want to go a step further to extend my analogy 
with respect to an aging human organism, with the 
expectations that I am probably right but I may 
be wrong. General observations suggest that the 
aging individual can do most if not all of the things 
he did when he was younger but not do them as 
quickly. Often there is a tendency to want to re- 
gard the quickness of behavior as not an intrinsic 
property. The technical sense that I am suggesting 
is simply that speed of behavior in the young adult 
is commonly regarded as a dependent variable; it 
depends on other circumstances surrounding the 
performance. In the case of the aging individual 
I believe that speed itself becomes the independent 
variable with which we must interpret and explain 
other kinds of behavior. This has to do with the 
proposition that if there is a central slowing of 
processing or mediation then all phenomena we 
regard as important in behavior will slow down. 
Perception and memory will become less efficient, 
as will retrieval from the long-term store of pre- 
viously learned material. Furthermore, the likeli- 
hood of novel associations will decrease. 

Young adults appear to be quick or slow in their 
behavior in accord with the needs of the situation 
in which they find themselves. On the other hand, 
older adults seem to have a characteristic or gen- 
eral slowness of behavior, an expression of a pri- 
mary process of aging in the nervous system. While 
the precise location or the physiological basis of 
this slowness is not known, its consequence of be- 
havior is becoming more apparent. Although I 
appear to be saying that there is a generalized 
brown-out in behavior with advancing age such 
that speed of intrinsic events of the nervous system 
it should not be assumed 


is a limiting function, 
As some of 


from this that it had to be inevitable. 


Schaie, this issue), the range of i 
ences is considerable, and one might make the 
obvious statement that the speed. of an event is 
not necessarily the determiner of the pleasure we 
derive from it. ° o 


Historical Position of Time in М 
Relation to Behavior 


Early psychologists and physiologists differed in 
their approach to timing of behavior with advanc- 
ing age. In the second edition of Cowdry's Prob- 
lems of Ageing, Malcolm Critchley, a neurologist, 
reviewed the nature of the changes in the nervous — 
system with advancing age. He noted that there 
was a change in reflexes, a kind of sluggishness, in 
response. Also he noted that with regard to motor | 
activity “а slight generalized poverty of movement, _ 
is characteristic and is usually associated with slow- 
ness of movement, an attitude affliction in a mild 
state of hypertonus or—better perhaps—difficulty 
in relaxation [Critchley, 1942, p. Saale 

In the same volume, Walter Miles pointed out — 
that speed of movement did appear slower in his - 
older subjects. He tended, however, to keep sepa- 
rate the data on speed of motor movements and 
perception from the information about intelligence ' 
and age. In discussing intelligence he said, 


telligence during 
from an average 0 
mogeneous groups to 3 or 
heterogeneous population [Miles, 1 
Miles, I believe, was hoping that in partialing out 
speed it would leave intelligence uncorrelated with 
age. In fact, by so partialing time out one may be 
throwing out one of the most intrinsic factors of 
intellectual activity, speed of association, Miles, 
as well as other psychologists, had been embar- 
rassed by the data on speed and aging which 
seemed to suggest that the older organism was not 
efficient when data on verbal skills showed no de- 
cline or perhaps an increase. hls 
Somewhat earlier than Miles and Critchley, 
Pavlov had observed that it was more difficult to | 
establish conditioned responses jn older dogs; he i 
generalized his observations to suggest that with 


advancing age the neural processes were less lively. 


1942, p. 769]. 


n 
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test within a fixed time limit. 
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relationship does, however, imply that the nervous 
system was slowing down. An earlier psychologist, 
Thorndike (1928), had maintained that speed was 
a different property of mind along with power and 
attitude in the consideration of effective intelli- 
gence. Both he and his students, however, tended 
to neglect speed as though it were a peripheral 
matter, In Thorndike's day, age 45 was old, and 
one of his interests may have been to assure that 
people in their 30s and early 40s could still learn 
effectively. Presumably we would now move up 
this age considerably, Following Thorndike, his 
students argued that timed psychological tests were 
particularly embarrassing to older persons. Given 
а certain slowness in responding, older people will 
not answer as many questions on an intelligence 
By removing the 
time limits, performance becomes higher and pre- 
sumably better reflects the true intellectual power 
of the individuals. Herein lies the fallacy, how- 
ever. One did not know 30 years ago whether an 
intelligence test taken with or without time limits 
was a more valid indicator of that elusive quality 
we call intelligence, One had a tendency if one 
were a psychologist a generation ago to regard this 
Speed as somehow peripheral or distant from the 
important qualities of the mind. In the parlance 
of the learning investigators, speed was regarded 
as a "performance factor" somehow not intrinsic 
to the process itself. What a strange kind of ner- 
Vous system was implicitly being postulated as 
though the vital neural junctions leading up to the 
Tesponse or indeed the operation of the motor neu- 
rons in the spinal cord as well as the descending 
tracts from the cortex which carry the neural 
activity necessary in voluntary movement were un- 
involved. It seems most unparsimonious to regard 
the operation of the peripheral neural elements as 
independent of the higher processes in the aging 
nervous system. 

Magladery (1959) pointed out the effect that 
the higher centers of the nervous system have on 
simple reflexes: 


The results. emphasize, rather, potential prolongation of 
relatively low level responses when potentiation from 
higher centers may be diminished. In the case of mono- 
synaptic reflex discharge, and the processes subserved by 
such, this increased delay can not be of great functional 
significance in terms of any one motorneuron pool. When 
cumulative, however, and particularly when processes such 
as these are operative over complex spinal reflex arcs 
Which are more dependent for excitation than single syn- 
apses on influences from higher centers, these increased 
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Thus, we have a rather unique situation in whi 
the neurologist and the neurophysiologist suggest 
that slowness of responses becomes increasingly 
important as the responses involve higher centers 
and the psychologist wants that slowness to be 
restricted to the periphery and limited to such 
things as movement and not to involve processes 
of thinking. This indeed, I believe, was wishful 
thinking on the part of the early psychologists, 
when they hoped that older persons would simply 
be slow in their behavior but that the processes of - 
mind remained unchanged, that is, such processes 
as thinking, reasoning, perception, and recall from 
memory, However embarrassing it may be to us 
as individuals, it seems that we have an obligation 
as objective observers to tell ourselves and our 
fellowmen how it really is as we grow old and in- 
deed how the nervous system itself changes and 
influences behavior, 

From a physiological standpoint it would appear 
that the more complex the behavior and the higher 
the level of the nervous system involved, the greater 
the slowness in the response with age. It is pos- 
sible that a central process associated with the 
ascending reticular activating system might lead — 
to the observed slowness, but it would seem to be 
an unrealistic position to hold that the reduction 
in activation and alerting would affect only the 
voluntary or pyramidal motor system. I would 
counter this line of reasoning with the observation 
that given a rapid decay system in memory, à 
sluggishness in processing information would pre- 
clude the opportunity of using decaying informa- 
tion in combination with other stimuli, In brief, 
I suggest that man is not simply a calculator that 
is slowing down because of an electrical brown-out, 
but man is a calculator that has some components 
that decay with time such that if the events are 
not completed within a time limit the possibility 
of the task being completed successfully is dimin- - 
ished. This leads us now to consider the role of ] 
diminished speed in the various adaptive capacities 
of the organism's perception, memory, learning, 
intelligence, and perhaps personality. 


Perception 1 


A variety of past as well as recent studies have 
shown differences with age in perceptual functions, _ 


ü particularly vision. For example, has been known 
that the flic 


t for quite some time 


increases with age. That is, a flickering light is 
regarded as a continuous light at a lower frequency 
by older subjects than by younger subjects. This 
suggests that the neural events may not be quick 
enough to allow discrimination of the series of 
events (Weiss, 1959). More recently this has been 
shown elegantly in a perceptual masking experi- 
ment by Donald Kline (1972). In his study of 
monoptic visual masking, a second stimulus de- 
fined as visual noise followed the first stimulus by 
a variable interval. The effect of the blocking or 
masking stimulus occurs at longer intervals for the 
older individual. It was also shown that in order 
to be perceived, the minimum exposure time of the 
initial or target stimulus was longer for the older 
subjects. One is left with dual phenomena in which 
the excitation corresponding to the initial stimulus 
takes a longer time to reach its maximum effective- 
ness as well as to decay, as shown by a longer 
masking interval. Both of these findings suggest 
some loss either in Pavlov's terms of neural liveli- 
ness or speed of neural events with age. 

If one begins with the notion that neural events 
are slower with age and uses this as the explana- 
tory independent variable, then the perceptual phe- 
nomena would be subsumed as part of a slowness 
in general processing time. 


Memory 


Not only are perceptual processes likely influenced 
by a slowness in central nervous systems р! 
but memory also, In 1965 I reported some limited 
data on the relationships of tests of memory to 
measures of speed of writing digits. An important 
result in the present context was that the correla- 
tions between the Wechsler Memory Scale and 
speed in young subjects was not significantly dif- 
ferent than zero. In fact, it was —.01. In elderly 
subjects, that is, those over 60 years, the correla- 
tion between the Wechsler Memory Scale and 
speed of copying digits was .52. While the content 
of the Memory Scale may be difficult to define in 
the context of laboratory learning studies, it does 
indicate that with older adults the intercorrelations 
between speed measures and such tests of memory 
increase. 

More recent studies of memory in the context 
of verbal learning (Johnson, 1973; Robertson, 
1972; Schonfield & Robertson, 1966) indicate that 


is not in the storage of information ! 
ing it from store. It is shown that recovery of 


information from long-term storage is best done by — 


recognition rather than by total recall, Further- - 
more, Johnson's experiments showed that cued re- _ 
call benefits disproportionately the older person, 
While it is premature to directly implicate an effect 
of slower central processing time, it is not prema- 
ture to speculate about its role. 

One possibility is that if neural events are in- 
deed slow, the scanning of currently presented În- 
formation and information from long-term: store 
may be slow, Under these circumstances the in- 
dividual may show a decreasing probability of 
eliciting the appropriate material from long-term 
store and the high probability of distraction, The 
set or search criterion may decay during a pro- 
tracted process of retrieval. Robertson (1972) in 
her studies indicated that older subjects do retain 
material but frequently will allow this material to 
intrude as inappropriate associations; that is, mem» 
ory itself is less affected than its retrieval at an 
appropriate time, An alternative interpretation is 
that older subjects do not employ mediating pro- 
cesses to the same extent as young persons, Under 
this circumstance the aged are disproportionately 
aided when cues are supplied to them because they 
do not themselves tend to use cues in both the 
original learning and perhaps in the recovery from 
the memory store, Further research in this area 
is needed to either refute or substantiate the role 
of speed of central nervous system processing in 
both primary and secondary memory processes and 
in scanning and retrieving. ‘The proposition being 
favored here is that the primary change is in speed 
of neural events which influences memory. Put in 
other terms, we do not remember because our aso- 
clations are slow, not that we are slow because we 
cannot remember, 


Learning 

Presumably, if perceptual and memory processes 
are influenced by changing central information 
processing, then learning itself must be influenced. 
Considerable research has been devoted to the 
issues of pacing in learning. Results indicate that 
older subjects should be given longer intervals be- 
tween stimuli to elicit a response. If crowded by 
short intervals, they failed to respond, and ове 
artes a rise with age in omission errors rather thah 
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'rrors, This recently ha: brought 
-into question by Robertson's work which indica 
that both errors of commission and omission occur. 
_ Apparently whether one commits more or less 
errors of commission is a function of the particular 
experimental context. 

In learning experiments the issue may be dis- 
cerned as to whether older subjects want more time 
= ог need more time. Given the interpretation that 
. they are cautious and seek more certitude before 
they respond, they want more time. Taking the 
interpretation that the central processing time is 

- limited, then they need more time. In the case of 
perceptual and memory processes it would appear 
to the writer at least that the older individual needs 
more time rather than wants more, In the case of 
. learning the situation is not so clear-cut. One of 
_ the uncertain areas is how to interpret the evidence 
that the older individual is relatively better in 
_ incidental learning than in directed learning ( John- 

son, 1973; Wimer, 1960). The fact that older 

Subjects have a more difficult time in intentional 

ог directed learning would suggest some difficulty 
_ in controlling attention or set. Thus, in the learn- 
- ing situation the older adult is taking in too much 
Information and therefore cannot concentrate on 

‘crucial information most relevant to the task. Here 
опе can point out that some very illuminating ex- 
f periments could be carried out at the present time 
On relationships between attention Processes and 

Speed of information processing in relation to learn- 
ing and аде, Given a change with age in the cen- 
_ tral nervous system such that information process- 
. ing is slower in all aspects, then attention itself 

should not be spared. Indeed, the establishment 
and maintenance of a set should be more difficult 
in the older individual, There is in fact some evi- 
dence for this in the reaction time studies of 

Botwinick (1957). He found that for expected 

stimuli, set is more difficult to establish and main- 

tain in the older individual. Future research should 
- be directed at the relations of slowness in CNS 
_ function with age and attention. 


] 


_ Motor Skills 

2 

.. Considerable research from the Cambridge Labora- 
- tory established the fact that the greatest difference 
between young and old adults in slowing of motor 
skills occurred at decision points. That is, move- 
ment itself was not so much changed with age as 
was the redirecting of movement in response to 
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formation (Welford, 1959). This of course 
fits the earlier expressed idea that the higher one 
goes in the centers of the nervous system the more 
the slowing becomes evident. While repetitious 
movements such as tapping are slower with age, it 
is in the redirection of movements that the addi- 
tional time is taken (Rabbitt & Birren, 1967). 
Thus sequential tasks that require intervening de- 
cisions are disproportionately lengthened with age 
in contrast to simple repetitious movements. ‘This 
of course fits the thesis that the change in central 
processing time is the critical one with advancing 
age, 


Intelligence 


Much of the newer research findings on intelligence 
with age are showing significant cohort differences 
or differences between the generations in intelli- ` 
gence, Indeed the review by Schaie (pp. 802-807, 
this issue) amply documents this. Nevertheless, 
despite the large differences in cohorts there is still 
a difference between verbal tests and those involv- 
ing perceptual speed, the latter still showing decre- 
ments in an older population, The study of healthy 
older men at the National Institute of Mental 
Health reported differences in both speed measure- 
ments and on nonyerbal intelligence measures such 
as the Raven Progressive Matrices, in contrast with 
vocabulary and information tests (Foulds & Raven, 
1948). Horn and Catell (1966) commented about 
the fact that crystalized intelligence representing 
the store of information acquired over time con- 
tinues to rise with age whereas fluid intelligence, 
a more dynamic catalytic cognitive property, de- 
clines, Schumacher (1970) emphasized these points 
and drew inferences about altered physiology of 
the nervous system that may account for this, It 
would of course fit the hypothesis advanced here 
that fluid intelligence should decline because it 
would represent a decline in the rapidity with 
which one can scan stored information and recom- 
bine it with current input for a needed and perhaps 
novel response. 

Earlier research by Chown (1961) in which she 
correlated tests of rigidity with age and with in- 
telligence indicated that with advancing age there 
was a tendency to show greater rigidity. It was _ 
difficult to interpret the rigidity outside of the — 
context of cognitive functioning itself; that is, the 
central change may lead to cognitive deficit and to 
the apparent changes in rigidity. In this sense, 


жагы 
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tion or a reversible set but rather a required di 
ference in behavior due to the changes occurring 
within the nervous system itself. That is, many 
older individuals do not want to be rigid but are 
rigid because of a necessary consequence of the way 
the older nervous system functions, 


Timing and Its Relation to 
Neural Activity 


- One of the current dilemmas is how to interpret 
the tendency for older subjects to show a lowered 
alpha frequency with advancing age (Obrist, 1965; 
Thompson & Marsh, 1973), Surwillo (1963) in- 
terpreted this as reflecting a change in the basic 
timing in the nervous system and, in fact, regarded 
the alpha frequency as a pacemaker of behavioral 
processes. Subsequently, the biofeedback condi- 
tioning experiments of Woodruff (1972) indicated 
that to some extent one could reverse the drift 
toward lower frequencies of alpha in the older sub- 
ject by appropriate biofeedback conditioning and 
this would be correlated with the faster timing of 
responses. While the correlation between response 
speed and alpha was significant, the data suggest 
that most of the variance attributable to the rela- 
tion between age and reaction time is unexplained 
by the change in alpha per se. Nevertheless it does 
show a linking in speed of response with neural 
activity. 

Eisdorfer (1968), in his experiments with learn- 
ing and autonomic nervous system activity, has 
emphasized that with advancing age there tends to 
be an overarousal of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem or, more particularly, increased activity of the 
peripheral autonomic end organs. ‘This would seem 
to lie in contrast with the hypothesis that the cen- 
tral nervous system was showing a quality of un- 
derarousal, The unpublished evidence of Jeffrey 
shows that older subjects will improve their speed 
of response. given amphetamines or stimulating 
adrenergiclike drugs. ‘There remains considerable 
uncertainty as to the relative contributions of cen- 
tral versus peripheral sympathetic effects on age 
changes in behavior. Earlier, Birren (1963) re- 
ported data which indicated that elevated blood 
pressure was associated with slowness in response; 
thus a balance of central nervous system activity 
and peripheral autonomic activity was L 
Increased sympathetic activity may reflect а rela- 
tive inhibition or underarousal of the central ner- 


. older subjects on the average may 


— T 


sympathetic activity may not In itself. deny 
possibility that there is а concomitant slowness in 
central information processing. 


Implications of Data on Timing, 
Behavior, and Aging 


For a considerable period of time behavioral data — 
on aging appeared to be very compartmentalized, 
and very little thought was given to the possibility 
that there were any major common underlying 
processes, More recently, however, there seems to 
be recognition of the fact that with age there may 
be some general changes in behavior due to com- 
mon processes. An important study was carried 
out in the Netherlands using 150 psychological and _ 
physiological variables (Dirkin, 1972). The теа» 
surements were obtained on 316 male workers In 
Dutch industry, Of interest was the fact that the 
cluster analysis of the main variables included psy- 
chological as well as physical variables, Investi- — 
gators concluded, “This can be considered as an 
indication that the somatic and mental aspects of. | 
aging are highly interdependent; it even confirms ` 
that aging is controlled by a general process, in 
fluencing all subsystems simultaneously [Dirkin, - 
1972, p. 209].". With this encouragement one may — 
regard the changes with age in central processing 
time as the major independent variable їп explain. 
ing much of the behavioral changes with age. How- 
ever, the timing itself becomes enm eris 
hysiological phenomena, particu! 

Шр to somatic disease. As mentioned earlier there 
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not so time pressured. Taking 
point of departure, Abrahams (1972) studied a 
group of young adults and classified them accord- 
ing to their predisposition or nonpredisposition to 
cardiovascular disease. Reasoning that later in 
life slowness of behavioral functions is related to 
cardiovascular disease, he thought that individuals 
early in life that were so predisposed would show 
slowing. Indeed, his results do bear this out. The 
fact that the reaction time of subjects in their early 
years who are predisposed to coronary heart disease 
is significantly slower than their nonpredisposed 
peers would indicate that there is a common basis 
for the predisposition to cardiovascular disease and 
the timing in the central nervous system itself. 
Slowness of information processing with age is an 
issue directly involved in questions about the basis 
-of somatic changes with advancing age. 

~The data on slowness of reaction time with age 
have direct implications for how older adults can 
‘manage themselves in their environment. While 
response times of young adults may be slow or 
quick depending on the demands of the environ- 
"ment, older adults are slow as a general feature of 
their behavior. Furthermore, since disease is in- 
. . timately related to the slowness shown by older 
- adults, the view is advanced that while age appears 
to be accompanied by normal psychophysiological 
А slowing it is exacerbated by the presence of disease, 
particularly those diseases of a stress character and 
involving the sympathetic nervous system. 


Summary 


One application of available information is that we 
may begin to attempt to identify individuals early 
in life who are predisposed to coronary heart dis- 
ease by behavioral assessment. Subsequently, by 
suitable conditioning it may be possible to mini- 
mize the coronary risk that these individuals are 
to incur, Psychology would appear to have an 
important contribution to make to the early detec- 
tion and management of somatic disease. 

Research results to date have clear implications 
for the design of the environment to maximize the 
potentials of the older adult. One of the largest 
areas of potential contribution of psychologists is 
likely to be in the management of accidents, which 
are so disastrously high in frequency for older 
adults. Evidence suggests that it is not so much 

_ the motor response or muscular strength itself 
which leads to accident-prone behavior in the aged 
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but rather slowness of decision times and the Шш 


ability of the older person to rapidly discriminate 
relevant information from irrelevant information, 
Automobile accidents and pedestrian accidents | 


often imply failure of judgment. One may specu- 


late that the time taken to scan traffic flow, traffic | 
lights, and other information and to arrive at rele- | 


vant decisions at an appropriate time is often not 
possible given the timing characteristics of the 
older nervous system. А pacing of environmental 
events which is appropriate for the 25-year-old is 
not appropriate for the average 75-year-old to per- 
mit effective behavior. Time and pacing of the en- 


vironment, particularly an urban environment, are — 


commonly hostile to optimum adaptive behavior of 
the older person. While the environmental prin- 
ciples that are sound for older adults may also be 
sound for young people, such as minimizing irrele- 
vant information and maximizing relevant informa- 
tion by important judgments, the basic issue of 
time itself is not readily resolved. That is, safe 
street crossing by an older pedestrian may require 
twice the length of time that it will for a young 
adult. Given the impatience of motorists, the 
young drivers’ timing and the timing of young 
pedestrians dominate the present scene. The urban 
microenvironmental situation is harried for the 
older adult, and time itself is a key element. 

As a point of departure for further research on 
the older nervous system I can think of no greater 
vantage point than studying speed and timing. 
Such information has prospects for considerable 
scientific gain in understanding the organization of 
behavior and for the design of an environment that 
will be supportive of older adults. 
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Token Learning 
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In the past 10 years or so clinical psychology has, 
with great pride, increasingly embraced the operant 
tradition of experimental psychologists. Behavior 
modifiers have learned and demonstrated that a 
wide variety of behaviors can be changed by the 


‘application of operant procedures in clinical set- 


tings. We have been involved in and read about 
the vast changes of schizophrenic behavior on a 
ward, children’s temper tantrums, seizures, etc., 


“by the judicious application of contingent rein- 


forcement. It is clear that reinforcement works 
and that an operant analysis of behavior provides 
a powerful and useful tool for clinical interven- 
tion. By changing contingencies, the therapist can 
often produce rapid changes in disturbing be- 
haviors. 

Many programs have been using “token”-type 
programs to produce behavior change. The usual 


` paradigm of these programs is to give the subject 


some material reinforcer for a predetermined re- 
sponse. Sometimes the reinforcer is a token or a 
point which can later be turned in for a prize of 
some sort. A child may, for example, earn 10 
points in a week for completing his daily home- 
work. At the end of the week he can trade these 
points for a desired toy. For the purposes of this 
article, we treat token programs as those that use 


_ reinforcers for predetermined responses. 


Because of the dramatic success of token ap- 
proaches and because of their relative simplicity, 
there is a growing tendency to utilize these ap- 
proaches in more and more settings. Both educa- 
tion and industry seem determined to squeeze more 
“appropriate” behaviors out of their populations 


1The authors wish to thank Marvin Levine, Marcia 
Johnson, David Pomeranz, Dana Bramel, and Leonard 
Krasner for their helpful comments and criticisms. 
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by reinforcing the “right” response. The gold star 
and the key to the executive toilet will be issued | 
immediately only after the appropriate behavior is 
emitted. 

There are numerous examples of this recent rush 
into the use of token reinforcers. Research Media, ^ 
for example, is advertising a course in the use of 
tokens which can be used for, among other things, 
"improving both quantity and quality of academic 
performance. Coping with behavioral problems. 
Increasing productivity. Enhancing interpersonal 
relationships. Motivating personnel... .” Patter- 
son and Gullion (1971), in a widely used manual 
for parents and teachers, advocated the use of 
token procedures to eliminate the negativism of 
“the ‘I don't want to’ child,” to quiet “the overly 
active, noisy child,” and to calm “the frightened 
child." A recent paper (Hauserman, Walen, & 
Behling, 1973) demonstrated that a token system 
(while in effect) increased racial integration of 
first-grade children. Although the immediate effect 
of these programs may be positive, we have trepida- 
tions about the long-range value. 

Based both on theoretical considerations and on 
practical experience, we feel that token approaches 
will do more harm than good when applied in what 
is an increasingly promiscuous manner. In the 
words of the unacceptable medical model: The 
cure may be worse than the disease. 

Within the experimental-behavioral approach; 
there is another growing tradition: the cognitive 
approach of attribution theory. Attributional 
theorists claim that how we attribute the causality 
of our behavior will in turn determine future be- 
havior. Whether we perceive we are doing an 
activity for pay or for joy will influence how highly 
we will value the activity. An impressive amount 
of data from attribution type research has accumu- 


lated which indicates that giving a reward can have. 


an effect counter to that desired. Giving points, 
tokens, M&Ms, etc., to a child for learning a lesson 


days, had the rare experience of watching his five- 
year-old son keep his room tidy for several days. 
In the best of operant traditions, the author gave 


|. his son a toy as a reward for tidiness. Not only 


was the room never voluntarily cleaned again, but 
a reward was demanded for many other once-rou- 
tine responses: “Will I get a reward if I give you 
a hug?" etc. 

Most college students like Soma blocks, a puzzle 
of various shaped blocks which, if correctly placed, 
can be made into certain shapes. Deci (1971, 1972) 
found out how the fun can be taken from the 
blocks. He asked students to manipulate the Soma 
pieces to reproduce four configurations that had 
been drawn on paper for them. If the subject 
could not solve a puzzle in the 10 minutes allotted 
for each configuration, the experimenter stopped 
him and explained how to do it. After completing 
the puzzles, the subject was left alone in the room 
for 8 minutes; he was free to do anything he liked, 
for example, read magazines or work on the puz- 
zles, Intrinsic motivation was measured by the 
amount of time the subject spent working on the 
puzzle. Half of the students were told at the be- 
ginning of the experiment that they would receive 
$1 for each correct solution and, therefore, a maxi- 
mum of $4 if they solved all of the puzzles cor- 
rectly. The other half of the students were not 
promised any rewards. Those students who were 
paid spent significantly less time working the puz- 
zles during the 8-minute period when they were 
left alone than did those who had received no re- 
ward for doing the puzzles. - 

Lepper, Greene, and Nisbett (1973) used an 
educational setting to assess the effects of extrinsic 
reward on preschool children, The amount of time 
children spent at a drawing activity while other 
activities were going on was used as the measure of 
intrinsic value of the drawing. Lepper et al. used 
three groups of children. One group agreed to 
perform the drawing activity for a reward certifi- 
cate, A second group took part in the same activ- 
ity without prior expectation of reward although 
they were rewarded after the task. The no-reward 
control group neither expected nor received a re- 
ward. Experimental sessions were conducted out- 
side of the classroom. The expected-reward group 
showed less interest in the activity when it was 
available in the classroom at a later time. The 
. paradox again emerged in which rewarding a re- 
sponse led to a decrease of the response when the 


creased slightly in the group that d 
reward. Lepper et al.'s conclusion was that token 
economies, and extrinsic reinforcement in general, 
tend to undermine interest in those cases in which 
interest is already at a high level. 
* Kruglanski, Alon, and Lewis (1972) studied the 
relationship between external rewards and task 
enjoyment. The 10-11-year-old members of win- 
ning teams in a series of group competitions (Fol- 
low the Leader, Word Construction, Song-Match- 
ing, Discover the Rhyme, Speed Writing) were 
either rewarded with a prize or received no prize. 
The prize group had not received an initia] promise 
of a reward. Later the children responded to 
questionnaires about their enjoyment of the games 
and their reasons for participating when other 
activities were available, The prize group rated 
their tasks as less enjoyable than the no-prize 
group. Those children who said they had per- 
formed the task for a prize enjoyed the tasks less. 
In another study by Kruglanski, Friedman, and 
Zeevi (1971), one group of 15-16-year-olds was 


offered an extrinsic incentive for performing several - 


recall and creativity tasks. Тһе incentive con- 
sisted of a visit to the psychology department, a 
reward that had been previously determined to be 
attractive to the subjects, A second group was not 
offered an extrinsic incentive. Not only were re- 
call and creativity higher in the no-incentive group, 
but ratings of task enjoyment were also higher for 
the no-incentive group as compared to the extrinsic- 
incentive group. A higher quality of both per- 
formance and motivation was found in the absence 
of external rewards. 

Data on unexpected rewards have shown con- 
flicting results. Kruglanski et al.’s (1972) unex- 
pected-prize group rated their tasks as less enjoy- 
able than the no-prize group. On the other hand, 
Lepper et al. (1973) found that children in their 
unexpected-reward group displayed an undimin- 
ished or increased interest in the drawing activity. 
As yet, no conclusions can be drawn from the data. 
]f unpromised rewards should be found to have an 
incremental effect on interest, the effect cannot be 
repeated often: An unexpected reward is only a 
surprise the first time it is used. 

As applied to token economies, the results of 
these studies indicate the trepidations the prac- 
titioner should have before instituting à token pro- 
gram. There 
external rewar 
intrinsic interest. 


ds for behaviors that are of some 
Tf children are engaged in class- 
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sequences of using external rewards for responses 
that indicate interest in the activity are clear. The 
token rewards will lead to a decrease in interest. 

An attributional explanation is often given for 
the finding that the intrinsic pleasure of an activity 
can be reduced by giving extrinsic reward for the 
activity. The attributional explanation ( Bem, 
1967) usually is in the form of the following: If 
one is doing activity X without a reward, then 
activity X. must be worth doing. If one is getting 
a reward for activity X, it must not be worth do- 
ing without the reward. 

However, in 1950, Gately, one of Harlow's mas- 
ter’s students, reported results in monkeys which 
were startlingly similar to the “cognitive” findings. 
In the now famous hasp and latch puzzle (which 
led Harlow to question traditional drive reduction 
theory), there were two groups of monkeys. For 
one group the puzzles were baited with raisins; for 
the other group there were no food rewards. The 
rewarded group as a whole performed better than 
the manipulation-only group. More importantly, 
the unrewarded monkeys continued to display in- 
‘terest in the puzzles throughout the testing session 
while the rewarded monkeys lost interest in the 
puzzles as soon as they removed the food. Again, 
the group of monkeys who did not get food as a 
reward for solving the puzzle was the group who 
played with the puzzle with undiminished interest. 
Perhaps attentional variables are the key. Rein- 
forcement may shift attention from the activity to 
the reinforcer. 

The applied implications of the above research 
are clear. In our haste to demonstrate that learn- 
ing can be increased, productivity raised, and 
manners improved, we operant-oriented therapists 
may, in the long run, be decreasing the frequency 
of the very behaviors we wish to increase. 

Another question of considerable interest is what 
happens to those reinforced behaviors after tokens 
are withdrawn? What are the long-range conse- 
quences of the use of tokens? The hope was that 

. tokens would “prime the pump” and allow natural 
reinforcers to take over after the desired behaviors 
were well established. It was expected that gen- 
eralization would take place, Despite this hope, 
there is little acceptable evidence for tokens having 
this desirable effect, "There are some recent claims 
that generalization exists (Cohen & Filipczak, 1971; 
Drabman, Spitalnik, & O'Leary, 1973; Patterson 
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of juvenile delinquents in the first year after a 
multipronged training program which included - 
token reinforcement, programmed instruction, and | 


individual academic help. Because of the multi- 


pronged approach, it is difficult to ascribe the re-- 


duction in recidivism to the tokens. In addition, 
the data indicated that the recidivism rates would 


be at the level of other juvenile delinquents within ` 
Patterson and Reid (1973) claimed | 


three years. 
generalization over time in improvements in the 
behavior of aggressive children. 


after termination of treatment indicated marked 
improvements in the children's behavior. In the 


Global evalua- | 
tions obtained by telephone calls to the parents | 


absence of a control group, and without indepen- _ 


dent verification of the telephone procedure, the 
data cannot be considered as reliable evidence for 
generalization. There are several recent studies 
which indicate that responses generalize to non- 
reinforced situations, Since generalization is as- 
cribed to a failure to discriminate differences be- 
tween situations (Rachlin, 1970), it is important 
that demonstrations of generalization be of some 
duration. Craighead, O'Leary, and Allen (1973) 


claimed generalization which persisted several days. _ 


"This is not sufficient evidence for such a clinically 
important conclusion. O'Leary, Drabman, and 
Kass (1973) concluded that after an effective token 
program was withdrawn in a special classroom, the 
appropriate behavior was maintained during a 20- 
day follow-up period. The authors reported a re- 
duction from an average of 1.27 disruptive be- 
haviors per 20-second interval to an average of .54 
during the token program. An average of .56 dis- 
ruptive behavior occurred during the follow-up. 
Although these figures seem to indicate generaliza- 
tion of appropriate behavior after the tokens were 
removed, a closer inspection of the' data indicates 
that the greatest reduction of disruptive behavior 
Occurred before reinforcers were used, during the 
initial baseline period. Possibly due to observer 
effects, the level of disruptions at the end of the 
baseline period did not appear to differ greatly 
from that during the token program and subsequent 
follow-up. In addition, there was no significant 
generalization of the appropriate behavior 
regular classroom, 

Token programs that have been in effect in 
either the mornings or afternoons have not shown 
generalization to the part of the day in which 


to the . 


tokens are not used (Becker, Madsen, Arnold, & . 


1 
` O'Leary, Becker, Evans, & Saudargas, К 
Krasner and Ктазпег (1973), ior example, 


"homas, 1967; 


stated that changes in behavior produced by tokens 
have not demonstrated generalization to stimulus 
conditions in which there are no tokens. 

Behavior changes have not been maintained over 
time after “tokens” were withdrawn. O'Leary and 
Becker (1967) contacted the new teachers of chil- 
dren who had been in a token program the year 
before. Although the children displayed less dis- 
ruptive behavior than prior to implementation of 
the token program, the frequency of such be- 
havior was clearly greater than it had been during 
the token program, O'Leary et al. (1969) found 
that the frequency of disruptive behavior during 
a four-week follow-up was not substantially lower 
than during their “praise and ignore” phase of the 
program when tokens were not used. Walker, 
Mattson, and Buckley (1969) reported that their 
three- and six-month follow-ups indicated that 
changes in task-oriented behavior were not main- 
tained when the children were returned to their 
regular classrooms. In fact, the school district 
asked for help the following year with 5 out of the 
11 children who had been in a token program the 
year before. Lovaas, Koegel, Simmons, and Long 
(1973) found that behavior of autistic children 
regressed after treatment. 

However, there should be no surprise that dis- 
ruptive behavior bounces back when the tokens are 
removed. Removal of tokens constitutes an ex- 
tinction operation, not a generalization paradigm. 
Subjects are simply being taught how to earn 
tokens. In a typical operant laboratory experi- 
ment, rats stop pressing the lever in a Skinner box 
when the food pellets stop coming. Why? The 
rats have learned how to earn pellets. They have 
not learned to value pressing the lever. In the 
same way, children in a token economy classroom 
are simply being taught how to earn tokens. There- 
fore, when the tokens are removed it is hardly sur- 
prising that disruptions recur. Once the tokens 
are removed, the children are on an extinction 
schedule. 

Experimental psychologists have shown us sev- 
eral procedures for increasing resistance to extinc- 
tion, for example, intermittent reinforcement, 
delay of reinforcement, giving noncontingent rein- 
forcement during extinction. It is possible to use 
these procedures with tokens to increase resistance 
to extinction, Drabman, Spitalnik, and O'Leary 
(1973), for example, were able to obtain generali- 


procedure З 
45 minutes each day and randomly selecting 15- 
minute control periods during which no tokens were 
dispensed. - However, once we start instituting 
various ways of increasing resistance to extinction, 
we are making our programs more complicated and 
less practical. Nevertheless, an extinction para- 
digm by another name still smells like an extinc- 
tion paradigm. 

Therefore, once token-type programs are insti- 
tuted, it may never be possible to fully withdraw 
tokens without the behavior going at least back 
to baseline, Furthermore, since tokens tend to 
decrease the intrinsic value of an activity, they 
may actually do more harm than good. 

We do not mean to imply that an operant view 
of behavior is not a useful way of dealing with be- 
havioral problems. Unquestionably, operant ap- 
proaches have real value in helping to treat those 
populations, such as children and inpatients, in 
which the therapists can have reasonable control 
over the environment. In nine years of clinical 
work with such populations, it seems that the 
operant view is most effective in those instances 
when inappropriate behavior is inadvertently being 
reinforced, Sometimes we may be surprised about 
what the reinforcer is. We have seen several chil- 
dren whose behavior is reinforced by an angry, 
punitive response by the parents. So many par- 
ents yield to temper tantrums, chase children who 
run away, give into violence, whining, and insults 
that we behavior modifiers need not fear unemploy- 
ment. An operant analysis often allows the clini- 
cian to change the consequences of the behavior 
so that disturbing behavior is not reinforced while 
incompatible appropriate behavior is reinforced. 
A child who gets attention by nagging is often one 
who is ignored while not annoying his parents. 
There is no doubt which of these behaviors will 
increase. We can use our knowledge of operant 
procedures to help rearrange the distribution of 
parents’ attention and cookies so that we can be 
genuinely helpful. Tokens were not necessary for 
the acquisition of problem behaviors nor for their 
maintenance; we should, therefore, first search for 
the “natural” reinforcers of problem behaviors as 
a significant point of intervention. However, we 
must also use information gained in the cognitive 
tradition. The time has come for us to avoid a 
narrow operant perspective. Operant procedures 
have their place and their dangers. 
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: ctivities, they 
should be avoided unless there is a real danger to 
the person or there is no alternative; for example, 
a child with renal infection and poor urinary train- 
ing would justify a token-type approach to avoid 
a fatal renal infection. If a behavior is of low base 
rate and its occurrence is important, token ap- 
proaches may have to be used. Hospitalized psy- 
chiatric patients who are not toilet trained, for ex- 
ample, place great tension on staff, who in turn get 
angry at the patients. A general increase in qual- 
ity of recognition by others will occur when the 
patient does not stink of feces. The tokens may 
have to become as much a part of the daily sched- 
ule as are meals. 

Before extrinsic reinforcers are used, however, 
the therapist should seek ways by which the in- 
trinsic value of the activity can be increased. As 
pointed out by O'Leary and Drabman (1971), 
teachers should look at the interest level of the 
curriculum before looking to reinforce learning of 
material that kids just do not like. Industry should 
view job satisfaction in a variety of ways before 
using token approaches. For example, Herzberg 
(1968) stressed that workers need to be useful and 
to have some autonomy over their activities. Adams 
(1963, 1965) pointed out the debilitating effects of 
inequity. The focus with these “normal” popula- 

. tions in which there is not impending danger should 
be in making the work more intrinsically satisfy- 
ing. By automatically giving tokens for tasks, 
although the task will be completed, there is the 
risk that the intrinsic satisfaction of the task will 
be decreased. Tokens do lead to powerful learn- 
ing, but the learning may, in fact, be token. 
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Several major issues involving the existing supply 
and the production of psychologists are of current 
serious concern. For example, a real prospect exists 
that academic jobs in departments of psychology 
will constitute a smaller job market than has re- 
cently obtained for new PhDs. This fact of life 
complicates the current concern to increase the 
numbers of women and minority group members on 
faculties and in the profession generally. As a 
basis for planning, information is needed about the 
availability of minority group members and women 
and about the distribution of ages of current 
academicians, Also required is a hard look at 
available supply information as a prelude to a 
reconsideration of training goals and recruiting 
practices. Of interest is the fact that the employ- 
ment problem may be ameliorated by the increasing 
tendency of psychologists to be employed in social 
problem areas as a result of public policy efforts at 
the federal, state, and local levels, for example, in 
health programs and in criminal justice reform. 
The imminent phaseout of federal funding for train- 
ing, however, raises questions about the long-run 
availability of psychologists for public service posi- 
tions. 

These issues pose critical problems for individuals 
Who make decisions affecting the field of psychol- 
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ogy—deans and department chairs, agency heads, 
Congressmen, and» Congressional staff members— 
and for students who are making career choices. 
Information needed for these many interest groups 
includes the numbers of available psychologists at 
various degree levels; the fields of their expertise; 
their geographic, age, sex, and race distribution; 
their range of salaries; the number of individuals 
currently receiving training, and much more. 

This article, part of a series of analyses of differ- 
ent aspects of psychology’s manpower, takes a 
broad look at the total manpower pool in an at- 
tempt to capture the global outline: its present 
characteristics, the information specified above, its 
trend over time—past and future. Further reports 
will deal with major psychological enterprises such 
as human service, education, and research. Data 
for these analyses will come from many sources, but . 
principally from the APA Manpower Data System 
to be described below. 

From 1954 to 1970, the APA cooperated with the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) in the pro- 
duction of a biennial census of psychologists, the 
psychology portion of the National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel (NRSTP). After 
the 1970 canvasing, the NSF terminated funding 
for the National Register program and attempted 
to develop alternative sources of information on the 
overall scientific manpower pool in the United 
States. Involving much less detail than the Regis- 
ter and with insufficiently large samples for most 
special breakdowns, these plans were viewed by the 
scientific disciplines as largely unsuited for their - 
specific purposes. Consequently, the American . 
Psychological Association, acting independently and 
using its own resources, decided to expand its man- 
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such as physics and chemistry chose а similar 
course. The APA effort, in the interest of economy 
and efficiency, was planned as a systematic program 
to interlock its membership files, information for 
inclusion in its biographical publications, and 
needed statistical information on manpower. The 
system as developed has been described by Willette - 
(1972). 

In the spring of 1972, APA mailed an extensive 
questionnaire to its total membership (35,361)* 
and to another 26,556 nonmembers selected pri- 
marily from the membership rolls of other psycho- 

logical societies and associations but also including 
graduate students. The final return included re- 
sponses from 27,371 members (a 7796 response 
rate) and 7,990 nonmember respondents who were 
eligible for membership in the APA (out of a total 
10,785 nonmember responses). This report pro- 
vides a summary of data compiled from those re- 
turns. For comparison purposes, it is in part cast 
in a form that resembles previous reports on psy- 
chologists in this Journal that were based on past 
NSF National Register data (Boneau, 1968; Cates, 
1970; Cates & Dawson, 1971; Compton, 1966; 
Lockman, 1962).* 


? This total includes individuals who were members at 
the beginning of 1972 as well as those who were elected 
to membership during 1972. Data are primarily from early 
1972, but the new members provided information in the 
fall. Thus, in summary, we were considering individuals 
who received their degree in 1972 or earlier. 

3 The representativeness of the responses has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Boneau & Cuca, 1973). For members, 
the response data have a statistically significant but seem- 
ingly trivial underrepresentation of nondoctoral individuals. 
Outside data lead to an inference, currently unsubstantiated 
by statistics, that the sample overrepresents human service 
providers and underrepresents the academic-research sector 
to a small but unknown degree. 

* Notable differences between National Register and APA 
data, however, are disguised by such an approach and 
should be: highlighted. First, the questionnaires and in- 
dividual questions themselves were different, the APA ver- 
sion being specifically tailored to the problems arising in 
the description of psychologists. Second, the populations 
and probably the sample characteristics were subjected to 
unknown warpages resulting from several factors, but 
notably two: (a) the APA data were collected in collabora- 
tion with the Canadian Psychological Association and the 
Corporation de Psychologie de Quebec in order to create 
a "Consolidated Roster" of North American Psychologists, 
and (b) the participation of APA members in the APA 
survey was greater than in NSF canvases due, it would 
seem, to the tie-in with entries in the APA Biographical 

Directory. Other differences will be noted in passing. 
Qualifications for inclusion in the NSF Register and in the 
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: tions, sex and race information have become im- 


portant characteristics of the manpower pool A 
significant departure from previous reports will be 
the inclusion of racial and ethnic identification, 
Many analyses, previously mute about sex, will 
provide sex breakdowns, particularly salary tabula- 
tions. Also, because of collaboration with the 
Canadian associations in gathering data, we have 
tabulated citizenship as a characteristic. 

The most meaningful comparison of present data 
with that of the past is based upon the total sam- 
ple—member plus nonmember data—because the 
National Register was not limited to members of 
the APA. In view of the expense involved in 
acquiring nonmember data, however, it is unlikely 
that it will prove feasible in the future to acquire 
nonmember information from APA resources on a 
regular basis. Future comparisons probably will 
be among data gathered from the membership of 
the Association. Thus, for the purpose of present- 
ing a baseline for future member data comparisons, 
in addition to the presentation of the total sample 
data we have chosen to present some data on APA 
members only. 

Having reviewed the somewhat mundane techni- 
calities necessary to introduce the data, we are 
now in a position to review it. The initial summary 
of data is in a form similar to that of previous 
reports on the National Register, a simulated 
National Register report, if you will. This sum- 
mary presents the numbers of psychologists in the 
respective samples having specified characteristics. 
Then there is a brief review of trends since the 
first Register in 1954. Then we take a closer look 
at the current (1972) APA membership, consider- 
ing the educational level and the sex of the respon- 
dents as primary variables for comparisons. Ini- 
tially the analysis concerns itself with the numbers 
of psychologists with various characteristics, and 
salary data are later presented. Then appears a 
short presentation of data on the employment pat- 
terns of APA members. Finally we engage in a ` 
brief discussion of the numbers of psychologists and 
the legitimacy of the APA as a voice for the totality. 


present APA compilation, however, are the same, namely 
APA membership or putative eligibility for membership. 
These qualifications for membership are a doctorate in 
psychology or a master's in psychology plus one year work- 
ing in the field. 


Characteristics of Peers 15 Who Were APA M embers or Eligible 
for APA M. embership Reporling in 1972 APA Survey 


Characteristic 


Total N responding 


Level of highest degree 
Doctorate 
Master's 
Bachelor's and other 
Total reporting 


Sex 
Male 
Female 
"Total reporting 


Subfield 

General 

Systems, methodology, and technique 

Experimental 
"Physiological 

Comparative/animal 

Developmental 

Social 

Personality 

Psychometrics 

Educational 

Engineering 

Industrial and organizational 

Clinical 

Community 

Counseling 

School 

Other psychology 

Total reporting 


Employment setting 
Hospitals 
Clinics 
Independent/group practice 
Government agency 
Private or quasi-government agency 
Research establishment 
Private consulting firm ` 
Business or industry 
Association or society 
Religious institution 
Military service 
Law enforcement agency 
Judicial system 
Correctional system 
Other noneducational 

Subtotal noneducational 


Universities, medical schools excluded 
Medical schools 

Four-year colleges 

Two-year colleges 


Members Eligible nonmembers Members and nonmembers 
4— 
N % N % = N % 
27,371 7,990 35,361 
21,353 78.1 2,938 36.9 24,291 68.8 
5,639 20.6 5,028 63.1 10,667 30.2 
346 1.3 1 0.0 347 1.0 
27,338 100.0 7,967 100.0 35,305 100.0 
20,930 76.6 5,529 69.3 26,459 74.9 
6,409 23.4 2,446 30.7 8,855 25.1 
27,339 100.0 7,975 100.0 35,314 100.0 
385 1.6 193 2.9 578 1.9 
334 14 92 14 426 14 
1,841 7.8 770 11.7 2,611 8.6 
479 2.0 327 5.0 806 27 
122 5 46 7 1168 6 
997 4.2 315 48 1,312 43 
1,310 5.5 312 4.8 1,622 5.4 
410 1.7 98 15 508 17 
290 1.2 97 1.5 387 1.3 
1,651 7.0 505 77 2,156 74 
257 1.1 118 1.8 375 1.2 
1,566 6.6 198 3.0 1,764 5.8 
8,47 35.6 1,590 24.2 10,037 33.1 
432 1.8 69 1.0 501 ku it 
2,750 11.6 778 1.9 3,528 11.7 
1,918 8.1 901 13.7 2,819 9.3 
528 2.2 154 23 682 23. 
23,17 100.0 6,563 100.0 30,280 100.0 
2,128 8.5 425 6.9 2,553 8.2 
1,738 7.0 359 59 2,097 6.8 
1,688 6.8 109 1.8 1,797 - 5.8 
1,267 54 314 54 1,581 5.1 
232 9 7" 12 303 10 
666 27 127 21 793 2.6 
614 2.5 65 11 679 2.2 
789 3.2 194 3.2 983 3.2 
108 4 20 3 128 4 
93 4 28 5 121 4 
141 6 67 11 208 4 
18 2 2 0 20 1 
34 A 1 2 45 1 
201 .8 74 1.2 275 9 
134 .5 6 л 140 5 
9,851 39.6 1,872 30.6 11,723 37.8 
8,602 34.6 1,608 26.2 10,210 32.9 
910 3.7 152 2.5 1,062 34 
2,382 9.6 696 114 3,078 9.9 
660 27 423 6.9 1,083 3:5 
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Regional school district 

Secondary school 
- Elementary school 
Other educational 

Subtotal educational 


"Total reporting 
v/ 
Departmental setting in education 

Psychology 
Education . 

Sociology: 

Social work 

Behavioral sciences 
Business 
Administrative staff 
Student counseling center 
Other 

Total reporting 


Type of employer 
Federal government 
State government 

- Local government 
Private, for profit 
Independent, nonprofit 
Self-employed 

` Religious supported 

. Other 

` Total reporting 


Work activity* 


Research 

Application/practice 

Teachi + 

Management/administration 
Total reporting 


>41 
Total reporting 
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Members 
Characteristic 
N % N % N % 1 
Age | 

<24 54 2 227 2.9 281 8 
25-29 2,401 9.0 2,432 30.9 4,833 14.0 
30-34 4,919 18.4 1,670 21.2 6,589 19.0 
35-39 4,111 15.4 925 11.8 5,036 14.6 
40-44 4,399 16.4 782 9.9 5,181 15.0 
45-49 4,103 15.3 690 8.8 4,793 13.9 
50-54 2,885 10.8 448 5.7 3,333 9.6 
55-59 1,748 6.5 311 40 2,059 6.0 
60-64 1,059 40 209 2.7 1,268 3.7 
65-69 567 24 108 14 675 2.0 

270 507 19 63 8 570 1.6 

Total reporting 26,753 100.0 7,865 100.0 34,600 100.0 

Racial/ethnic identity 

White 19,143 93.6 5,867 93.2 25,010 93.5 
Black 287 14 109 17 396 1.5 
Oriental 152 7 71 11 223 8 
American Indian 22 1 14 2 36 1 
Middle Eastern 19 RU 8 1 27 1 
Indian 39 1 15 2 54 2 
Hawaiian-Polynesian 23 М; 15 2 38 1 
Other 758 3.7 199 3.2 957 3.6 

Total reporting 20,443 100.0 6,298 100.0 26,741 100.0 


a N is the number of full-time-equivalent 
^ The number of years since highest degree awarded. 


The 1972 Simulated National Register 


The first presentation of the data, in Table 1, 
depicts the numbers of psychologists having various 
demographic and other characteristics, The table 
contains separate columns for members, eligible 
nonmembers, and the total of the two columns, the 
latter figure corresponding roughly to the sample 
from previous National Registers. 

Note that the total number of respondents in 
each column is given at the beginning of the table, 
as Total, the figures 27,371, 7,990, and 35,361 for 
members, nonmembers, and total, respectively. In 
the body of this table, as in all tables in this report, 
the numbers responding to any particular item will 
not, in general, add to the grand total. Respondents 
discriminated among items for which they provided 
information. Percentages are based on the total 
responses to each particular item. A few of the 
highlights follow: 


* Seventy-eight percent of the membership in the 
sample holds the doctorate. By level of highest 
degree, however, the eligible nonmembers are dis- 
tinctly different from the membership of the Asso- 
ciation with respect to the proportion of doctorates. 


Further light on this discrepancy is shed by years 
of experience. Over half of the nonmember psy- 
chologists have four or fewer years of experience - 
since obtaining the highest degree. Furthermore, 
other data indicate that about 1,500 of the mem- 
ber-eligibles are still in graduate school, presumably 
working toward the doctorate. Clearly, the eligible 
nonmembers are a younger, less experienced group 
of psychologists consistent with a well-established 
tendency for young psychologists to take a few 
years before joining with their cohorts in support- 
ing and identifying with the Association. Overall, 
however, 69% of the respondents possess the doc- 
torate. 

e The membership is primarily male: 76%. Over- __ 
all the sample is 75% male, the difference being — 
attributed to a higher proportion of females in the 
eligible nonmember portion of the sample. 

Of those reporting a subfield, the largest number 
are in clinical: 33%. The cluster of human service 
subfields—clinical, community, counseling, and 
school—comprises 56% of the total sample. 

e Fifty percent of the respondents in the total 
sample are employed in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and an additional 12% are employed in 
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- of psychologists are identified with human service 
subfields, employment in traditional human service 
settings is not the rule. Only 16% of the members 
sampled are employed in hospitals and clinics, and 
an additional 7% are employed in independent or 
group practice. The corresponding figures are 
15% and 6% for the total sample. 
• The largest single source of support for employ- 
ment is state governments, comprising 38% of the 
total sample, 
e As has frequently been observed, the employ- 
ment settings of psychologists are predominantly 
in the public sector, including nonprofit organiza- 
tions, with 85% of the total being so employed. 
The remainder are employed in private-for-profit 
settings (industry, etc.) or are self-employed. 
* As a profession, psychologists spend the largest 
proportion of their effort in application and practice 

` and the least in research, with sizable portions of 
teaching and management included.’ The balance 
among the four major classes of activities is to be 
noted, In another way of looking at activities, 
about 75% of the respondents indicated that at 
least some time was spent in each of the four major 
activities categories. 
e The median number of years of experience of the 
member sample is 8.4. For the total sample there 
is a much more pronounced mode at the 1- and 

` 2-year level, and the median number of years of 
experience for this group is 7.0. In 1972, almost 
half of all respondent psychologists had received 
their highest degree in 1965 or later! 
• The distribution of ages throughout the middle 
range of the membership sample is reasonably uni- 
form, and it can be clearly seen that the eligible 
nonmembers are a youthful group. As for medians, 
that of the membership sample reporting is 41.6 
years; 40.0 for the total group. 


5 The NSF National Register questionnaire asked re- 
spondents to specify a single primary work activity. Our 
knowledge that psychologists engage in many activities 
prompted us to revise the APA work-activity question to 
provide estimates of time percentages spent by our re- 
spondents in several work activities. In analyzing these 
data we have multiplied proportion of time spent in a 
specified activity by the number of psychologists reporting 
that proportion, summing these products for each activity. 
Our analysis provides estimates of the manpower effort in 
each activity stated in terms of an equivalent number of 
individuals engaged 100% of their time in that activity. 
Remarkably, our equivalent-effort figures are virtually 
identical with recent National Register proportions. 
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obtains for the total sample. Only 287 members 
indicated that they were black, a figure which if 
extrapolated to the total membership would yield 
about 370 black members as of 1972. This ques- 
tion was left blank by almost a third of the re- 
spondents. 

* Association members and North American psy- 
chologists in general are primarily citizens of the 
United States, 97% of both the membership and 
total respondents so indicating. 


A Backward Look before Moving On 


During the 20 years that have now elapsed since 
1954, the year of the first NRSTP, a number of 
major world events have had significant effects on 
psychological and other scientific manpower 
(among other things, to be sure). In 1957, in the 
midst of the continuing Cold War hysteria, Russia, 
by launching the first known orbital satellite, Sput- 
nik, demonstrated to the American public a sig- 
nificant technological sophistication and extensive 
manufacturing capability in the area of rockets 
and missiles. Not since Pearl Harbor (even includ- 
ing Korea) had the threat of foreign power mobi- 
lized the American spirit into such unity of purpose 
that the goal of putting a man on the moon in 10 
years was accepted as a popular mandate. Cost 
was no object. Federal funds poured into the gen- 
eral scientific enterprise at all levels—from educat- 
ing the public; to training scientists; to greatly 
expanding the scientific research capability of the 
universities and institutes; to research, develop- 
ment, and production activities. Concomitantly, 
the post World War II “baby boom” exploded upon 
the colleges and universities, and the ensuing de- 
mand for a college education led to a major ex- 
pansion in university physical plant and faculty. 
The enrollments in colleges almost doubled from 
3,039,000 in 1960 to 5,956,000 in 1970 (U.S, Dept. 
of Commerce, 1973, p. 131). 

Ten years ago Allan Cartter (1965) predicted 
that such rapid growth was a sometime thing, that 
a leveling off of the growth of the college-age cohort 
would inevitably curb higher education expansion 
and stabilize university and faculty size. Such a 
prognostication was borne out by 1970 in most dis- 
ciplines, the exceptions being the social sciences, 
medicine, and law. The slowdown was exacerbated 
by an economic recession affecting the aerospace 
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` and related industries and | ; th 
engineering and the physical sciences 
achievement of reaching the moon had been put 
into perspective. 

Other events of the late sixties—the disenchant- 
ment with the Vietnam war and a growing concern 
for mankind's predicament—seem to have led stu- 
dents out of the sciences and humanities and into 
fields seen as “socially relevant.” 

Psychology’s growth partook deeply of this whole 
vast development. Funds were readily available 
for psychological training, for research, and for 
physical plant expansion in the universities. Train- 
ing capabilities were vastly increased. Only 665 
doctorates in psychology were awarded in 1954 
(NAS-NRC, 1963). In 1974 this figure will be 
about 2,600 (USDHEW, 1973, p. 58). In 1954, 
graduate enrollment in psychology was about 3,600 
(Moore, 1955); in 1972, the figure was 38,000 
(Cuca, 1974). Undergraduate baccalaureates in 
psychology have soared to 100,000 per year. Be- 
cause of this growth, the educational system has 
placed great demands on the supply; half of all 
psychologists, as we have seen above, were em- 
ployed in institutions of higher education according 
to our 1972 survey. 

Between 1954 and 1974, the growth of the Asso- 
ciation has soared from 12,380 to 37,371 members. 
The number of psychologists responding to the 
1954 National Register questionnaire was 10,163. 
Our total 1972 questionnaire return numbered 
35,361. One can be struck by other impacts of the 
events of the 18 years between 1954 and 1972. 
In Table 2 we have abstracted by six-year intervals 
a sample of interesting trends that give some of the 
fine-grain detail of psychology’s growth. These 
data are taken from NSF publications" for the 
years 1954, 1960, and 1966. The APA data are 
used for 1972. 

The figures showing growth are among the most 
striking, of course, including the growth in median 
salary,’ but signs of stability are noteworthy in 
their own way. In comparison with other sciences, 

- psychology’s growth is typical, not unusual. Psy- 


Data from the periodic canvases of scientific fields of 

the National Register are presented in extensive form in 
NSF biyearly publications entitled. Americam Science Man- 
bower'for the years 1954 through 1970. 
_ "In terms of constant dollars, the 1954 median of $6,600 
15 equivalent to $12,000 in 1972 dollars as determined using 
the implicit price deflators of the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1973). 


Some Interesting Trends in the Growth 
of Psychology since 1954 


1954 | 1960 | 1966 | 1972 
No. psychologists in APA | 12,380 | 18,215 | 24,473 | 33,629 — 
No. psychologists reporting) 10,163 | 15,257 | 19,027 | 37,361 _ 
Proportion of psychologists 
employed in: 
Clinical psychology 34 39 36 
Human service subfields 51 56 .53 
Educational institutions 204 46 51 
Industry-business/ 
self-employed КЕКЕ БЕГИ А 
Proportion of psychologists 
with doctorates .56 59 :66 
Proportion of male 
psychologists 78 78 78 76 
Median salary of male 
psychologists 
Total 5,900 | 8,000 | 11,500 | 19,500 
Doctorate 6,600 | 9,000 | 12,100 | 20,000 
Masters 5,000| 7,000| 9,800 | 17,000 - 
% of total doctoral Д 
scientists 124| 145| 139| 109 
% of total scientific 
manpower pool 8.8 7.6 7.8 NA 


Note. Data for 1954, 1960, and 1966 are taken from National Science 
кокан publications, APA data are used for 1972. NA = not J 
available, E 


chologists comprised 8.8% of the scientific man- 
power pool in 1954 and 8.4% in 1970, the last year. 
for which NSF comparison figures are available. 
Psychologists’ median salary was 90.4% that of 
the total in 1954; 100% (or equality) in 1970. - 
In terms of doctorates only, psychology's share de- 
creased from 12.4% (NSF, 1959) to 10.9% (NAS, 
1974) of the total pool in science fields in 1973. i 
A few additional comments about the data dis- - 
played in Table 2 are worth noting. Undoubtedly, 
the influence of government training subventions 
underlies the gradual increase in the percentage of 
doctorates from 56% in 1954 to 69% in 1972. 
Perhaps the early Veterans Administration and — 
National Institute of Mental Health programs 
funding clinical psychology training account for the ү 
rise between 1954 and 1960 in the percentages of — 
individuals in clinical (from 34% to 39%) andin — — 
the human service subfields (from 51% to 56%). —— 
After 1960, the availability of other government 
training funds must have attenuated that relative - 
growth and expanded all fields of psychology rela- - 
tively uniformly. f geri 
The effect of the rapid expansion of the schools 
and colleges is reflected in the changes of psycholo- | 
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* w E : у x C I 
Number of APA Members by Various Characteristics, Level of Highest Earned Degree; and Sex 
: Doctorates Master's 
Characteristic Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Nie x ом OG) WEN сд pm 
Total N responding 17,081 4,129 21,210 3,497 2,155 5,652 
Subfield 
General 207 14 45 13 252 14 85 2.8 44 24| 129 24 
Systems, methodology, and ў 
technique 247 1.6 45 1.3 292 1.6 20 7 14 8 34 Ni 
Experimental 1,467 9.7| 219| 6.3] 1,686} 9.1 91 3.0 36 20| 127 2.6 
Physiological А 402 2.7 50 14 452 24 16 5 3 2 19 4 
Comparative/animal 103 ТА 9 3 112 6 5 2 2 a on 2 л 
Developmental 529 3.5} 354| 10.1 883 48 30 1.0 76| 42| 106) 22 
Social 975 6.5| 202 5.8| 1,177 6.3 75 2.5 35 1.94 110| 2.3 
Personality 282 1.9 60 1.7 342 1.8 29 1.0 35 1.9 64 1.3 
‘Psychometrics 162 l1 41 1.2 203 11 36 1.2 40| 22 76 1.6 
Educational 1,094 73| 327| 94) 1,421 14|.—129| . 43 86| 47| 215 4.5 
Engineering 162 14 5 1 167 :9 76 2.5 7 4 83 1,7 
Industrial and organizational 1,090 7.2 36 10| 1126| 61| 370| 124 45 2.5! 415 8.6 
Clinical 5,374 | 35.7|1,405| 40.2| 6,779 | 36.5| 936| 31.3] 599| 32.9 | 1,535 | 32.0 
Community 306| 20 43 1.2 349 1.9 57 1.9 23 1.3 80 1.7 
Counseling 1,746| 11.6] 334| 9.6} 2,080| 11.2| 438) 147| 192) 10.6| 630| 13.1 
School 558| 3.7] 239| 68 797| 43| 531) 17.8| 562| 30.9 | 1,093| 22.8 
Other 358| 24 82 2.3 440| 24 62 24 19 1.0 81 7 
Total reporting 15,062 | 100.0 | 3,496 | 100.0 | 18,558 | 100.0 | 2,986 | 100.0 | 1,818 | 100.0 | 4,804 | 100.0 
Employment setting 
Hospitals 1,360| 85| 309| 8.61 1,669] 85| 262 83| 155| 89| 417 8.5 
Clinics 904 5.7 |. 318| 88| 1,222 6.2| 301 9.5 | 186) 10.7) 487 9.9 
Independent/group practice 1,083 6.8] 339| 94| 1,422 7.3| 148| 47) 100 5.8] 248 5.1 
Government agency 680| 43| 129| 3.6 809| 41| 322| 10.1| 108 6.2] 430| 8.8 
* Private or quasi-government 
agency 107 Ub 24 7 131 7 66 2.1 34 20| 100| 20 
- Research establishment 466| 29 76| 24 542 2.8 86 2% 24 141 110 2.2 
Consulting firm 418 2.6 30 8 448 23| 125 3.9 27 1.6} 152 3.1 
Business or industry 443 2.8 28 8 471 24| 268 8.4 29 1.7| 297 6.0 
Association or society 56 4 16 A 72 ES 23 7 8 5 31 6 
Religious institution 44 3 18 5 62 3 18 6 11 6 29 6 
Military service 92 6 3 4 95 5 42 1.3 1 0.0 43 2 
Law enforcement agency 9| 00 2 5! il 0.0 4 d 3 2 7 $ 
Judicial system 16 л 4 31 20 B 7 2 7 4 14 3 
Correctional system 94 6 12 3 106 5 77 24 15 9 92 1.9 
Other noneducational 61 4 24) 7 85 4 24 8 19} 11 43 9 
Subtotal noneducational 5,833 | 36.5| 1,332 | 36.9| 7,165| 36.5| 1,773| 55.9| 727| 41.9 2,500 | 50.9 
Universities, excluding medical 
schools 6,786 | 42.4 | 1,280 | 35.4| 8,066 | 41.0) 302 9.5| 152 8.81 454| 92 
Medical schools 647| 40|. 182 5.0 829| 42 39| 12 32 1.8 7 14 
Four-year colleges 1,683 | 10.5| 393| 10.9| 2,076 | 10.6| 177 5.6 89| 51| 266 54 
Two-year colleges 274| 1.7 96| 24 370| 19| 205| 6.5 75| 43| 280| 5.7 
Regional school district 271 17| 124| 34 401 2.0| 285 9.0| 261| 15.0} 546| 11.1 
Secondary school 153 1.0 46 13 199 1.0} 149 4.7| 106 61| 255 5.2 
Elementary schools 133 8 74| 20 207 1.1| 166] 5.2} 235| 13.5| 401|: 82 
Other educational 210| 13 87| 24 297 1.5 77| 24 59| 34| 136| 28 
Subtotal educational 10,163 | 63.5 | 2,282 | 63.1 | 12,445 | 63.5 | 1,400 | 44.1 | 1,009 | 58.1] 2,409| 49.1 
Total reporting 15,996 | 100.0 | 3,614 | 100.0 | 19,610 | 100.0 | 3,173 | 100.0 | 1,736 | 100.0 | 4,909 | 100.0 


m 


Characteristic 


> ___ ha SS Dal) (oec cds 
Departmental setting in education 

Psychology 

Education 

Sociology 

Social work 

Behavioral sciences 

Medicine 

Business 

Administrative staff 

Student counseling center 

Other 

Total reporting 


Type of employer 
Federal government 
State government 
Local government 
Private, for profit 
Independent, nonprofit 
Self-employed 
Religious supported 

Total reporting 


Work activity* 
Research 
Application/practice 
Teaching 
Management/administration 


Years of experience? 
«1 
1-2 
3-4 
5-6 
7-8 
9-10 
11-12 
13-14 
15-16 
17-18 
19-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
24 
"Total reporting 


Age 
<24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 


50-54 


Women Total Men Women Total 


163| 3973| 19.1| 638| 185| 243| 118| 881 
146| 3,380| 1631 481| 13.9} 192| 93) 673) 
151| 3,570] 17.2| 500| 145) 278| 13.5) 778 
152| 3166| 152| 520| 15.11 356| 173| 876) 15.9 
120| 2179| 10.5] 373| 10.8| 282) 13.7) 655) 11.9 - 
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Characteristic Men Women Total Men Women Total 
N 96 N % N % N % N % N % 
Age (Continued) 
55-59 1,018} 60| 301| 7.7] 1,319] 63| 197| 5.7] 198] 9.6) 395 
60-64 587| 35] 215) 5.5 802| 3.9] 111] 32| 125) 61) 236 
65-69 301 18] 121) 3.1 422| 20 46| 13 80| 39| 126 
>70 266| 16| 127| 32 393| 19 27 8 61| 30 88 1 
"Total reporting 5 16,873 | 100.0 | 3,924 | 100.0 | 20,797 | 100.0 | 3,450 | 100.0 | 2,061 | 100.0 | 5,511 | 100.0 
Racial/ethnic identity 
White 11,925 | 93.7 | 2,939 | 93.4 | 14,864 | 93.6 | 2,456 | 93.9 | 1,527 | 94.0 | 3,983 | 93.9 
Black 130| 10 59 1,9 189| 12 STJ 232 37| 23 94 
Oriental К 98 8 30| 1.0 128 8 19 ui 4 2 23 
American Indian 13 yA 3 B 16 1 4 2 2 1 6 
Middle Eastern 14 E 1| 00 15 A! 1| 0.0 3 2 4 
Indian 25 2 2| 0.0 27 2 8 3 2 3i 10 
Hawaiian-Polynesian 14 л 4 1 18 1 5 2 0| 00 5 
` Other 520} 41| 108| 34 628| 40 66| 25 49| 3.0) 115 } 
Total reporting 12,739 | 100.0 | 3,146 | 100.0 | 15,885 | 100.0 | 2,616 | 100.0 | 1,624 | 100.0 | 4,240 | 100.0 


^N is the number of full-time-equivalent psychologists. 
P The number of years since highest degree awarded. 


gists employed in educational institutions. From 
1954 to 1960, this figure actually decreased from 
51% to 46%, possibly because of the relative in- 
crease of service-oriented clinical psychologists. By 
1972, however, the percentage of psychologists em- 
ployed in educational institutions had increased to 
62%, of whom the bulk, 50% of all psychologists, 
were employed in institutions of higher education. 

One further aspect of the data in Table 2 merits 
comment. The relative increase of those employed 
in private industry or self-employed between 1954 
and 1960 is probably due to two factors: (a) in- 
crease in the relative percentage of clinical psy- 
chologists and (5) the potential for private practice 
brought about by statutory recognition of psy- 
chologists for such practice, a significant develop- 
ment of that time for psychology. 


A Closer Look at APA Psychologists 


Having spent some time reviewing results from the 
APA Manpower Data System that provide a sequel 
to the NSF National Register, let us now focus on 
APA membership. As we have mentioned, it is 
likely that future detailed statistical information 
will be available only on Association members, 
Thus, a baseline of current member characteristics 
is needed against which future state-of-the-field 


: comparisons can be made. 
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Level of education must be an integral part of 
any membership analysis because membership cate- 
gories are defined by academic degree. Gender is 
an additional factor of importance for the analysis 
due to current concerns over the extent to which 
women are represented in the psychological com- 
munity and because of their relative representation 
within the fine structure we have been observing. 
In order to provide data illuminating these several 
aspects of the membership, we have chosen to 
present a breakdown of the membership data by 
degree level and by sex but otherwise in essentially 
the same format as was employed earlier in con- 
sidering the total responding sample. 

Table 3 contains membership characteristics data 
for doctorate and master's-level individuals and for 
men and women separately in each of these educa- 
tional levels. Because of the small number of 
bachelor members, we have not considered them in 
these fine-focus analyses. The numbers reported 
in each column are the numbers of members of the 
particular subgroup responding for the specific 
characteristic. The percentages for each char- 
acteristic are based upon the number responding. 


8 The total membership information is given by char- 
acteristic in Table 1. In most instances, the subtotals in 
Table 3 will not sum to the corresponding totals in Table 
1 because some respondents chose not to provide gender 
information. 
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With these considerations in mind, then, w 
` proceed to examine in more detail the APA mem- 


bership characteristics. We shall attempt no ex-' 


haustive analysis of the data. They are presented 
for the information of the reader whose own in- 
terests will provide more specific questions which 
hopefully the data illuminate. 

There are, however, some interesting differences 
to point up among categories of members. For ex- 
ample, it seems clear that a much higher percentage 
of master's-level members are in the applied sub- 
fields—engineering through school psychology— 
than are doctoral members (9096 versus 61%). 
Moreover, it seems that doctorate men resemble 
doctorate women in their choice of subfields with 
the exception of developmental and industrial/ 
organizational where major differences exist. Simi- 
larly, the men and women masters are alike except 
for a relative preponderance: of master's men in 
industrial/organizational psychology and master's 
women in school psychology. : 

Looking at employment setting, one must again 
be impressed with the percentage of members who 
are employed in educational settings. The moder- 
ator, educational level, however, has a strong in- 
fluence as doctoral men and women are employed 
predominantly in colleges, whereas the master's- 
level men and women, and particularly the ‘women, 
are employed in precollege settings. 

Employment in a school setting is also reflected 
in the employment auspices, with local government 
being the primary employer of master’s degree 
holders, while for the doctoral individuals the state 
government and independent nonprofit institutions, 
both major university support categories, are sig- 
nificant employers. 

The large influx of younger psychologists into 
the total manpower pool and into the ranks of the 
members of the Association is clearly seen in the 
virtually monotonic increments of all categories of 
the years of experience section. In 1972, 60% of 
the doctorates and 50% of the masters in the mem- 
bership had received their highest degree within 
the last 10 years. Moreover, it would appear that 
the proportion of younger women doctorates is 
increasing faster than that of the men, with some 
65% of the women doctorates having 10 or fewer 
years since receiving their highest degree. 

In terms of age, psychology seems a young pro- 
fession, with 43% of both doctorates and masters 
being less than 40 years old in 1972. 


with 


for our total group of psychologists. Тһе per- 
centage of black members with the master's degree 
is slightly higher than the percentage with the 
doctorate, although the percentages at both educa- 


tional levels are still, unfortunately, trivial relative 3 


to the total psychology manpower. 


Employment of Psychologists 


As indicated in the introduction to this article, the 
employment status of professionals, particularly 
scientists, engineers, and academics, is a matter of 
continuing policy concern. As further noted, the 
continued firmness of the market for psychologists 
has been encouraging. One is tempted to add that 
the demand seems not linked straightforwardly to 
salary levels. Psychologists have not yet priced 
themselves out of the market, They may not even 
have gotten their fair share! Following up on such 
speculation is not the subject of this article, how- 
ever. 

What emerges from the manpower data is an 
encouraging picture for psychology in 1972. The 
pertinent data are presented in Table 4. Of a total 
of 33,575 member and nonmember respondents, 
2,811 or 8.396 reported that they were not em- 
ployed at the time of filling out the questionnaire. 
The bulk of these were students (1,686); and only 
682 or 2% of the total were actually seeking em- 
ployment. Since many of those seeking were un- 
doubtedly students, the ranks of the unemployed in 
psychology were very small. On the other hand, 
11.396 of those already employed were seeking 
other employment. Much of this can be seen as 
the inevitable consequence of a university up-or-out 
system, but some may represent mismatching, per- 
ceived underemployment, or simply dislike for one's 
present employment. The operant level for that 
variable is unknown! 

Also indicating demand is the substantial number: 
of psychologists who are engaged in employment 
other than a full-time job. Of the total, for ex- 
ample, 28% have a part-time position in addition 
to full-time employment. 
gether a career out of one or more part-time posi- 
tions. As reported elsewhere (Boneau, 1974), it is 


CTI ee А ал I t ede a his 
пау, r to ‘racial/ethnic iden ty, 
there emerges a picture similar to that seen earlier 


Another 8% piece to- . 


preponderantly men who have a part-time job in © A 


addition to full-time employment, while it is women 


who are predominantly engaged in part-time-only — 


careers. One is tempted to conjecture that the 
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` ` Employment Status o Psychologists 


Members 
igi Members 
Employment status Doctorates Master's E E von bers 

- Men Women Men Women 

Presently employed 15,830 3,591 3,148 1,761 24,692 6,072 30,764 
Full-time 9,598 2,058 1,970 1,085 14,931 4,168 19,099 
Full and part-time 5,331 744 920 252 7,330 1,145 8,475 
One or more part-time 658 688 203 367 1,963 ` 562 2,525 
Retired 115 73 22 47 262 . 57 319 
Other 128 28 33 10 206 140 346 
Seeking other employment 1,328 502 422 226 2,527 943 3,470 

Not presently employed 312 262 157 231 1,002 1,809 2,811 
Student/trainee 25 16 96 49 194 1,492 1,686 
Retired 144 73 16 39 284 105 389 
Other 143 173 45 143 524 212 736 
Seeking employment 79 75 49 69 280 402 682 


level of remuneration of psychology’s professional 
salaries may not be sufficient to support aspirations, 

. hence the moonlighting. The data are not available 
to test such a hypothesis, nor is there information 
from other fields. 


The Salaries of Psychologists 


About 21,000 member respondents (77% of the 
respondents) provided the salary information so- 
licited on the questionnaire.° 
In Table 5 we have chosen to present the median, 
the first and third quartiles, and the first and ninth 
deciles in those subcategories in which 20 or more 
respondents provided salary information. For cate- 
gories having between 10 and 20 respondents, we 
have given the median only, and for subcategories 
containing fewer than 5 respondents we have pre- 
sented no data. The Ns upon which distributions 
are based are not presented. 
A few further comments are called for. Con- 
trolling for years of experience (data not presented 
here) makes inconsequential the difference between 
member and nonmember data. It may be assumed 
that member data are representative of psycholo- 


9 Since salary depends significantly upon the degree level 
and the sex of the respondent (as well as upon other 
factors, of course), we have provided salary information 
for members in essentially the same format as Table 3. 
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gists in general, at least for the purpose of present- 
ing salary information. 

The data of Table 5 are from those individuals 
who indicated full-time employment (see Table 4) 
and are based only upon the financial remuneration 
from that full-time employment excluding fringe 
benefits. Academic salaries on a nine-month base 
were normalized by adding two ninths of salary 
prior to obtaining the distribution. Those self- 
employed full time are also included, Presumably, 
their “salary” represents net of income less busi- 
ness expenses. 

The data of Table 5 are presented essentially 
without comment. We cannot avoid, however, re- 
marking on the general similarity between the 
salaries of doctorate women and those of master's 
men, not doctorate men. A look at this comparison 
a few years hence should prove of interest. 

An additional comment is prompted by the 
stated rationale of the federal government to phase 
out funds for graduate training on the grounds that 
it is inequitable to provide free training for those 
who will have a high income potential because of 
that training (Edwards, 1973). One might argue 
that with average hourly wages for journeymen 
electricians and plumbers now in the $8-$11 per 


hour range depending upon location (Bureau оѓ. 


National Affairs, 1974), figures which put them 
around the median for our doctoral salaries, it 
seems difficult to understand that psychologists have 
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TABLE 6 


Salary Distribution of APA Members in. Most Frequent Combinations of Employment 
Setting and Subfield by Level of Highest Earned Degree 


Doctorates Master's 
Employment setting Subfield 

N | Di | Qi | Mån | Q: | Ds | N | Dı | Qı | Mdn| Qs | Dy 
Clinical 1212 142 160 190 21.9 24.0] 275 103 114 140 160 184 
Ed "Counseling 123 141 159 190 21.9 225| 34 96 100 122 15.8 189 
Clinical 891 140 15.8 177 206 242 | 317 100 118 135 15.5 181 
S Community 15 144 161 180 203 231| 19 105 11.9 151 165 172 
Counseling 77 133 142 160 192 215] 52 78 102 13.1 160 19.0 
Clinical 1,089 17.5 23.0 30.0 40.0 50.0| 141 12.1 18.0 25.0 300 390 
Me Di Counseling 84 17.3 20.0 25.0 320 435 | 35 119 15.0 180 20.7 305 
Industrial and organizational 36 19.5 219 280 374 470| 11 134 175 200 278 380 
Gi Clinical 218 15.0 170 20.5 25.0 29.9 | 100 104 118 140 166 19.2 
SU. C MESE Counseling 77 149 16.3 208 244 281| 79 11.0 135 175 200 237 
Community 60 15.8 180 22.5 264 290| 14 123 141 150 180 20.0 
Experimental 60 162 181 230 281 299| 8 13.6 167 187 220 299 
Industrial and organizational 54 141 182 242 280 29.7 | 56 140 166 194 249 281 
Social 55 13.66 17.2 240 27.0 294| 8 13.3 141 168 187 20.7 
Research establishment | Experimental 79 159 185 211 261 336| 11 1L8 134 162 169 196 
Educational 70 16.1 185 220 260 304| 9 15.7 165 185 246 30.0 
Industrial'and organizational 64 15. 180 22.5 265 32.3 | 15 15.3 175 197 235 26.6 
Social 45 149 173 220 290 328| 6 13.3 135 147 159 164 
Clinical 42 150 170 202 232 274| 10 108 120 146 192 227 
Consulting firm Industrial and organizational | 241 17.3 20.2 30.0 37.5 520 | 76 129 180 210 28.0 368 
Clinical 56 170 20.0 27.6 35.0 40. 12 126 147 150 25.6 360 
Business/industry Industrial and organizational | 216 18.0 20.6 25.3 33.7 40.0 | 161 14.0 174 204 253 33.3 
Engineering 48 182 20, 23.2 25.7 30.0 | 33 165 184 200 218 244 
Correctional system Clinical 66 136 158 184 210 230| 57 120 140 15.6 17.3 :96 
Medical schools Clinical 366 15.0 164 188 231 291| 26 103 11.6 142 16.7 17.3 
Physiological 60 82 120 180 240 320| о = = = — => 
Universities, excluding | Clinical 1,50 146 162 19.3 243 29.3 | 67 99 11.6 136 174 19.9 
medical schools Counseling 968 140 156 180 213 260| 77 92 105 139 160 186 
Experimental 930 144 161 19.0 240 299 | 14 94 108 15.0 171 248 
Educational 734 15.0 16.8 200 243 279| 17 106 131 14.6 176 199 
Social 653 144 16.0 186 239 306 | 10 72 136 160 192 213 
Developmental 485 140 15.9 189 23.4 300| 18 112 13.1 160 186 221 
j Industrial and organizational | 357 15.7 17.5 21.3 25.6 30.0 | 14 110 126 15.5 179 21.4 
Physiological 215 139 16.2 187 239 308 2 86 109 148 175 191 
Personality 180 156 172 213 279 33.1 7 134 145 160 185 20.7 
Scl 165 147 173 19.22 222 263| 9 119 122 148 166 18.0 
Other 159 141 160 200 245 304| 8 122 127 142 154 170 

Systems, methodology, and 
techniques 133 147 165 205 239 279 5 146 15.7 160 206 80.1 
= Psychometrics 94 149 174 20. 25.2 306| 4 122 136 160 162 162 
General 93 147 165 198 23.9 31.7 | 13 108 122 134 185 81.3 
Community 84 145 160 205 26. 311 2 156 165 175 194 218 
Comparative/animal 75 147 165 194 236 295 1 = = — — — 
Engineering 36 15.8 17.3 216 27.6 326 4 120 173 211 251 308 
Four-year colleges Clinical 392 13.6 15.3 186 22. 266| 50 100 120 150 166 198 
Experimental 340 136 15.3 168 20.0 240| 26 118 123 134 150 174 
Counseling 290 13.5 15.0 17.3 20.3 239 | 44 10. 121 149 17.3 180 
Educational 211 140 160 186 21.8 25.7| 21 104 124 149 165 18.6 
Social 147 13.3 146 168 205 226| 19 103 122 15.1. 165 17.8 
Developmental 130 133 151 172 215 25.3| 13 104 111 144 160 214 
General 75 136 15.0 178 221 266| 18 129 132 140 156 174 
Personality 56 136 149 186 223 246| 15 102 12.1 13.6 17.6 20. 
Physiological 50 15.0 15.6 16.5 220 263]| 2 146 147 148 150 15.1 
Industrial and organizational 47 15.0 166 20.5 240 258 7 119 128 136 150 171 
School 45 139 17.0 195 224 248| 8 126 135 142 147 19.4 
Two-year colleges Counseling 102 134 158 189 221 241] 66 1L1 146 17.0 200 238 
Clinical 81 145 170 21.7 249 266| 42 10.3 124 166 188 229 
Educational 33 145 164 200 215 24.2] 17 102 13.1 155 19.7 225 
General 23 15.6 17.3 20.0 22.3 256 | 48 96 122 144 180 21.3 
Regional school district | School 216 152 17,3 20.8 229 26.0 | 399 12.9 15.2 182 213 241 
Educational 49 15.6 17.8 20.0 23.0 260| 22 142 17.2 199 22.6 240 
Clinical 45 15.3 166 218 242 276 | 48 118 13.7 17.7 20.5 22.8 
Secondary school School 85 165 186 220 248 27.2 | 139 15.0 166 20.0 22.7 25.3 
Clinical. 35 148 15.6 220 26.3 266] 29 140 15.5 184 212 232 
Counseling 29 144 15.7 204 23,9 25.8 | 31 115 137 160 19.7 25.5 
Elementary school School 118 15.0 176 211 23.9 26.7| 292 140 160 190 221 255 
Clinical 45 15.0 16.0 20.0 239 320| 37 13.0 147 165 200 218 


Note, In thousands. Юз = 1st decile, Qı = 1st quartile, Qs = 3rd quartile, Də = 9th decile. Ns are the number in a cell, not the number 
on which the salaries are based. 
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education. 


Such a generalization is hazardous, even if tempt- 


“ing. A glance at the years of experience section 
tempers the generalization by showing median 
salaries in the $27,000 range for doctorate men 
after 20 years of experience. The preponderance 
of young psychologists with fewer years of ex- 
perience keeps the median salary low. One, of 
course, might argue that $27,000 after 20 years is 
not necessarily a demonstration of a “high earning 
potential,” particularly with entrants to the field 
earning $15,000. The $27,000, however, is perhaps 
five times the 1952 entrance salary (albeit not in 
constant dollars) of those entering the field at that 
time. For what it is worth, the same reasoning 
implies that those now in graduate school would 
seem to have a high probability with a doctorate 
of earning better than $75,00 per year by 2000. 
We wonder what it will buy! 

In Table 6 is presented one of a virtually in- 
exhaustible combination of variables. Because sub- 
field and work setting constitute a sociologically 
significant combination of occupational variables, 
however, it seems important and interesting enough 
to warrant presentation, Table 6 provides an 
enumeration of the number of individuals in se- 
lected subfield/work-setting combinations. To keep 
the size of the table within reasonable bounds, we 
have presented only those particular combinations 
having a sizable V. 

A demographic variable of interest is geographic 
location. In Table 7 we have presented the num- 
bers of psychologists having business addresses in 
the states and other geographical locations listed. 
Also provided is an abbreviated salary distribution 
by state containing the median salary and first and 
ninth deciles. These data are presented without 
comment except to note that some 27% of the 
membership is located in the two states of New 
York and California, states that comprised about 
19% of the total population of the United States 
in 1972. 

Salary is not the only source of professional in- 
come for psychologists. Consulting, royalties, part- 
time teaching positions, part-time fee-for-service 
activities, all serve to supplement the income of 
those employed full time. Referring back to Table 
4, we see that nearly one third of those fully em- 
Ployed also have a part-time position. Because the 
questionnaire solicited information about total pro- 


income from these sources for those who report i 
In general, the results (not tabulated here) are 
reasonably uniform across characteristics, with a 


median of about $4,000 for male doctorates with — 


five or more years of experience who have extra 
income and report it. There is a time cost for 
extra income, of course. Like many professionals, 
psychologists spend considerably more than 40 
hours per week in their professional activities, as 
data from the survey reveal, a median of 46.6 hours 
per week for doctorate males (Boneau, 1973). 


Is the APA Representative of 
Psychology in General? 


The American Psychological Association is the 
largest society of psychologists in the United States. 
It is a major voice for the concerns of psychologists 


and a major vehicle for representing psychology to 


the public and to the makers of public policy. For 
this reason it is important to have some idea of the 
degree to which the various identifiable segments 
of psychology have access to and influence on the 
APA governance. Does the APA, in fact, speak for 
all psychology, or are some segments represented 
disproportionately or not at all? X 


This question, as phrased, is the result of rumina- 


tion by an APA insider. A related question—per- 
haps the same question—couched in terms mean- 
ingful to an outsider asks for the total number of 
psychologists, APA members as well as nonmem- 
bers, and for the number of psychologists of various 
kinds. A description of the APA membership is an 
insufücient answer to those questions, but how 
insufficient? Clearly the 1972 APA Manpower 
Data base precludes definitive statements even of 
APA membership since only 77% of the members 
returned questionnaires. On the other hand, we 
have argued that the 77% sample is trivially differ- 
ent from the 1972 member population (see foot- 
note 3). 

Let us consider the doctorate holders first. As- 
suming a relatively unbiased sample, we can ex- 
trapolate our 77% return to the total membership 
and estimate the total doctorate population to_be 
about 27,700. The additional 2,900 nonmember 
doctorates in the file yield a total of 30,600 doctor- 


ates in psychology in 1972. The National Academy . 3 
of Sciences (1974) on a sampling basis has con- - 


cluded the number of doctoral psychologists in 1972 
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Ex i 1 d TUA D 
to be between 24,000 an 
the definition? 

The NSF, for its own purposes, from NAS data 
leans to a total of 28,286 doctorate holders who 
either possess a PhD in psychology or who are now 
working in psychology. In general, the NAS and 
NSF definitions ignore psychologists who received 
a degree in education. These include educational, 
counseling, and school psychologists, perhaps others, 
who are eligible for membership and identify them- 
selves with psychology, whether or not they join 
the Association. The number of these individuals 
is unknown and is inextricably entwined in the 
statistical summaries of all extant data systems in- 
cluding that of APA. A reasonable guess is that 
the number of education-trained psychologists is 
in the neighborhood of 4,000, of whom an unknown 
fraction but probably about 7596 are already in our 
files. Committing petit legerdemian ® with these 
figures yields an estimate in the range of 31,000- 
32,000 as the total population of doctorate psy- 
chologists APA-style in 1972, and a conclusion that 
about 90% are members of the APA.** Ignored in 
such manipulation are such factors as the knowl- 
edge that 1096 of the doctorate psychologists are 
employed in another field and that some 1076 of 
those employed in psychology have a doctorate in 
another field (NAS, 1974). Hopefully, such com- 
plications are either built into the gross estimates 
or cancel themselves out. N 

A slightly different approach yields essentially 
the same gross conclusion but provides a needed 
fine-grain discrimination among subfields. The data 
come from the NAS Doctorate Record file compiled 
from a yearly survey of new doctorate recipients in 
all fields. Published data include subfields within 
fields and permit us to compare the actual number 
of recipients in various subfields with the numbers 


х 10 Тһе NAS counts doctorate degree іп а field, identifica- 
tion with a field, or employment in a field as separate de- 
fining characteristics, By these definitions, the 1972 NAS 
sample produces estimates of 24,483, 26,655, and 24,598, 
respectively (NAS, 1974). 

an Fortunately, Mark II of the APA system will permit a 
differentiation between EdDs and PhDs, thus shedding 
light upon the collegial origins of psychologists. 

12 А technical procedure apparently utilized by most, if 
not all, manpower experts, at least in Washington, D.C. 
This “exercise may serve to enlighten those who wonder 
where the numbers come from. 

. 33 By 1974 the number of doctorate psychologists has 
increased by some 5,000. There are now some 37,000 
doctorate psychologists. The prospect seems to be for an 
even more rapid increase in the next few years (Cuca, 1974). 


d 27,000 depending upon 


subfields. Such a comparison in selected subfiel 
reveals that about 87% of the doctorates are APA 
members. According to these data virtually 100% 
of the clinical psychologists are members but only, 


perhaps, 75% of the experimental psychologists. 
We may conclude on the basis of the two arguments x: 
that APA membership includes about 90% of the 


eligible doctorate holders. 

As for master's-level members, the data are much 
harder to find. Our extrapolated total of 7,300 , 
in the membership is a percentage of some un- 
known base. According to figures from the Office 
of Education (HEW, 1972) and the American 
Council on Education (1970), approximately 60,000 
master's degrees were awarded in psychology be- 
tween 1932 and 1972. According to our estimates, 
some 24,000 of these were awarded the PhD at 
some later date, leaving 36,000 having the master's 
as their highest degree. Assuming 6,000 have died 
and one third have left the field, we arrive at a 
figure of some 20,000 masters. Of our 7,500 
master's holders, perhaps 5,000 received their MA 
in psychology departments, the remainder else- 
where. Thus, our 5,000 psychology masters pro- 
vide the basis for a guesstimate that approximately - 
one fourth of those eligible are members. The re- 
maining master’s-level members are predominantly _ 
school and counseling psychologists, whose number 
are unknown but must be in the neighborhood of 
30,000-40,000 depending upon how they are de- 
fined. 

In short, we may conclude that the APA con- 
tains a preponderance of the doctorate psycholo- 
gists in the country and may be considered to 
represent them. The Association, however, would 
seem not to represent master’s-level psychologists 
and, in particular, those from the educational sub- 
fields. 
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Proposed Bylaws Amendment 


At the meeting of August 31 and September 2, 
1974, the Council of Representatives, on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors, approved sub- 
mission of the following Bylaws amendment to the 
° APA membership for approval: 

Amendment to Article I of the APA Bylaws to 
add the words “апа profession" after the word 
“science.” 


Article I—Objects + 


The objects of the American Psychological Association 
shall be to advance psychology as a science and profession 


and as a means of promoting human welfare by the en- 
couragement of psychology in all its branches in the broad- 
est and most liberal manner; by the promotion of research 
in psychology and the improvement of research methods 
and conditions; by the improvement of the qualifications 
and usefulness of psychologists through high standards of 
education and achievement; by the establishment and 
maintenance of the highest standards of professional ethics 
and conduct of the members oí the Association; by the 
increase and diffusion of psychological knowledge through 
meetings, professional contacts, reports, papers, discussions, 
and publications; thereby to advance scientific interests 
and inquiry, and the application of research findings to the 
promotion of the public welfare. 


1 Italicized material is added. 
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APA-Ap 
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proved 


The Committee on Accreditation has approved for 
doctoral training in professional psychology the intern- 
ships offered by the agencies listed below. Тһе cri- 
teria for evaluating these programs can be obtained 
from the Educational Affairs Office. 

The current criteria for accreditation of internship 
training programs no longer make the distinction be- 
tween clinical and counseling internship programs; 
therefore, the separate listing of approved programs by 
professional specialty has been dropped. Readers de- 
siring information on training goals offered at specific 
agencies are encouraged to write directly to the agencies. 

Each of the agencies listed has met the same qualita- 
tive standards with respect to adequacy of training. 
The list is alphabetical by agencies. 


Fully Approved Programs 


University of Alabama Medical Center, Box 314, University 
Station, Birmingham, Alabama 35294. 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 1300 Morris Park 
Avenue, Bronx, New York 10461. 

American University Counseling Center, Mary Graydon 
Center, Nebraska and Massachusetts Avenues, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 

Area A Community Mental Health Center, 3246. P Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

Area C Community Mental Health Center, 1905 E Street, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

University of Arkansas Medical Center, 4301 W. Markham 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 72205. 

Astor Home for Children, 36 Mill Street, Rhinebeck, New 
York 12572. 

Baylor College of Medicine, Department of Psychiatry, 
1200 Moursund Avenue, Houston, Texas 77025. 

University of California at Los Angeles, School of Medicine, 
Division of Medical Psychology, Department of Psy- 
chiatry, Los Angeles, California 90024. 

Camarillo State Hospital, Box A, Camarillo, California 
93010. 

Carl V. Morrison Center for Youth and Family Service, 
3355 S.E. Powell Boulevard, Portland, Oregon 97202. 
Central Louisiana State Hospital, P.O. Box 31, Pineville, 

Louisiana 71360. 


Internships for Doctoral 


Е 


ааа 


Training іп Clinical апа Counseling 
Psychology: 1974 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Chicago-Read Mental Health Center, 6500 W. Irving Park 
Road, Chicago, Illinois 60634. 

Children's Hospital Medical Center, Division of Psychology, 
Department of Psychiatry, 300 Longwood Avenue, ~ 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115. 

Children's Memorial Hospital, Division of Child Psychiatry, 
710 W. Fullerton, Chicago, Illinois 60614. 

Children's Psychiatric Center, Inc., 59 Broad Street, Eaton- 
town, New Jersey 07724. 

Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York 10522. 

University of Colorado Medical Center, 4200 E. Ninth 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80220. 

Colorado State University Counseling Center, Fort Collins, 
Colorado 80521. 

Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, 722 W. 168th Street, New York, New York 10032. 
Community Child Guidance and Child Evaluation Clinics, 
Washington University School of Medicine, 369 N. Taylor 

Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63108. 

Community Guidance Center of Mercer County, 532 W. 
State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08618. 

Connecticut Valley Hospital, P.O. Box 351, Middletown, 
Connecticut 06457. 

Convalescent Hospital for Children, 2075 Scottsville Road, 
Rochester, New York 14623. 

Cornell University Medical College & New York Hospital- 
Cornell Medical Center, Department of Psychiatry, West- 
chester Division, 21 Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, 
New York 10605. 

Dede Wallace Center, 700 Craighead Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37204. 

Des Moines Child Guidance Center, 1206 Pleasant Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 2 
Devereux Foundation, Institute of Clinical Training, Devon, 

Pennsylvania 19333. 

Duke University Medical Center, Division of Medical Psy- 
chology, Department of Psychiatry, Box 2995, Durham, 
North Carolina 27710. à 

Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute, Adult Unit, 
Henry Avenue and Abbottsford Road, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19129. 

Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute, Children’s Unit, 
Henry Avenue and Abbottsford Road, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19129. 

Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital, 1011 Veterans Memorial 
Parkway, Riverside; Rhode Island 02915. 
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Denver, Colorado 80236. < 
Galesburg State Research Hospital, Galesburg, Tllinois 61401. 
University of Hawaii, Counseling and Testing Center, 2327 

Dole Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 

Hillcrest Children's Center, 1325 W Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. 

University of Illinois at the Medical Center, Department 
of Psychiatry, 912 South Wood Street, P.O. Box 6998, 
Chicago, Illinois 60680. 

Illinois State Psychiatric Institute, 1601 W. Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612. 

Indiana University School of Medicine, Section of Psy- 
chology of the Department of Psychiatry, 1100 W. 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46202. 

Institute of Living, 200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 06106. 

Irving Schwartz Institute for Children and Youth, Ford 
Road and Monument Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19131. 

J. Hillis Miller Health Center, University of Florida, De- 
partment of Clinical Psychology, Box 765, Teaching Hos- 

_ pital & Clinics, Gainesville, Florida 32601. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, 120 W. 57th Street, New York, 
New York 10019. 

Jewish Hospital of St. Louis, 216 S. Kingshighway, St. 
Louis, Missouri 63110. 

Judge Baker Guidance Center, 295 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115. 

Kaiser-Permanente Medical Care Program, 1515 North Ver- 
mont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90027. 

Kennedy Child Study Center, 1339 20th Street, 
Monica, California 90404. 

Lafayette Clinic, 951 E. Lafayette, Detroit, Michigan 48207. 

Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of 
California School of Medicine, San Francisco, California 
94143. 

Larue D, Carter Memorial Hospital, 1315 W. 10th Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202. 

Letterman Army Medical Center, Psychology Service, San 
Francisco, California 94129. 

Los Angeles County, University of Southern California 
Medical Center, 1934 Hospital Place, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 90033. 

Los Angeles Psychiatric Service, 8770 Whitworth Drive, Los 
Angeles, California 90035. 

Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, 1420 Grattan Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63104. 

University of Maryland School of Medicine, Institute of 
Psychiatry and Human Behavior, Baltimore, Maryland 
21201. 

Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Harvard Medical 
School, Department of Psychiatry, 74 Fenwood Road, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115. 

McLean Hospital, 115 Mill Street, Belmont, Massachusetts 
02178. 

Medical Department Activity (MEDDAC), Psychology 
Service, Fort Ord, California 93941. 

Mendota Mental Health Institute, 301 Troy Drive, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53704. 

Michael Reese Hospital, 29th Street & Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60616. 


Santa 
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e Psychology, Box 393-Mayo, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55455. : 

University of Mississippi School of Medicine, 2500 N. State 
Street, Jackson, Mississippi 39216. 

University of Missouri Testing and Counseling Service, 203 
Parker Hall, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 

Mount Zion Hospital and Medical Center, 1600 Divisadero 
Street, San Francisco, California 94115. 1 

Napa State Hospital, Box A, Imola, California 94558. 

Nassau County Medical Center, Hempstead Turnpike, East 
Meadow, New York 11554. 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, University of Nebraska 
College of Medicine, 602 S. 45th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
68105. 

New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, Department 
of Psychiatry, New York, New York 10016. 

New York University Medical Center, Institute of Re- 
habilitation Medicine, 400 E. 34th Street, New York, 
New York 10016. 

Norfolk Regional Center, Box 1209, Norfolk, Nebraska 
68701. 

Norristown State Hospital, Psychology Department, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania 19401, 

North Carolina Memorial Hospital, Psychological Services, 
Department of Psychiatry, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
27514. 

Northwestern University Medical School, 303 E. Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Norwich Hospital, Department of Psychological Services, 
P.O. Box 508, Norwich, Connecticut 06360. 

Ohio State University Health Center, Division of Clinical 
Psychology, Upham Hall, 473 W. 12th Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio 43210. 

University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, P.O, Box 
26901, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73190, 

University of Oregon Medical School, Department of Medi- 
cal Psychology, 3181 S.W. Sam Jackson Park Road, 
Portland, Oregon 97201. 

Patton State Hospital, Drawer B, Patton, California 92369. 

Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, 201 De Soto Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 

Postgraduate Center for Mental Health, 124 E. 28th Street, 
New York, New York 10016. 

University of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
Department of Psychiatry, 260 Crittenden Boulevard, 
Rochester, New York 14642. 

Roosevelt Hospital 428 W. 59th Street, New York, New 
York 10019. 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's Medical Center, Department 
of Psychology and Social Sciences, 1750 W. Harrison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Division of Clinical and Com- 
munity Services, Overholser Training and Research Divi- 
sion, Clinical Psychology Training Section, 2700 Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Avenue, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20032. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital and Medical Center of New York, 
144 W. 12th Street, New York, New York 10011. 

San Fernando Valley Child Guidance Clinic, 7335 Van Nuys 
Boulevard, Van Nuys, California 91405. 


Y" Sa s 
- South Shore Mental Health 


Quincy, Massachusetts 02169. 

Spring Grove State Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland 21228. 

Springfield Hospital Center, Sykesville, Maryland 21784. 

SUNY, Upstate Medical Center, 750 E. Adams Street, 
Syracuse, New York 13210. 

University of Tennessee College of Medicine, Department 
of Psychiatry, 42 N. Dunlap Street, Memphis, Tennessee 
38103. 

University of Texas, Counseling-Psychological Services Cen- 
ter, West Mall Office Building 303, Austin, Texas 78712. 

University of Texas Health Science Center at Dallas, 5323 
Harry Hines Boulevard, Dallas, Texas 75235. 

University of Texas Medical Branch, Division of Psy- 
chology, Galveston, Texas 77550. 

University of Texas Medical School at San Antonio, 7703 
Floyd Curl Drive, San Antonio, Texas 78284. 

Texas Research Institute of Mental Sciences, Texas Medical 
Center, 1300 Moursund Avenue, Houston, Texas 77025. 
Topeka State Hospital, 2700 W. Sixth Street, Topeka, 

Kansas 66606. 

University Hospitals of Cleveland and School of Medicine, 
Case Western Reserve University, 2065 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 

Vanderbilt-Peabody Program, Vanderbilt University, De- 
partment of Psychiatry, Nashville, Tennessee 37232. 

Veterans Administration Hospital, 2200 Gage Boulevard, 
Topeka, Kansas 66622. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Psychology Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20012. 


Ph ES EEO, orem E саа 
Center, 77 Parking Way, 


— 

Universi: ] 
Behavioral Sciences, Seattle, Washing f А 

West Virginia University Medical Center, Department of 
Behavioral Medicine and Psychiatry, Morgantown, West 
Virginia 26505. 

Western Missouri Mental Health Center, 600 E. 22nd 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64108. 

Wichita Guidance Center, Wichita Collaborative Psychology _ 
Internship Program, 3422 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kansas 
67208. 3 

Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center (SGHHC), Department 
of Mental Health, Lackland AFB, Texas 78236. 

Wiliam S. Hall Psychiatric Institute, P.O. Box 119, 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202. 

University of Wisconsin Medical School, Department of 
Psychiatry, 427 Lorch Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 

Worcester State Hospital, 305 Belmont Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 01604. Ў 

Worcester Youth Guidance Center, 275 Belmont Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 01604. 

Yale University School of Medicin», 333 Cedar Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut 06510. 


Programs on Probation 


Atascadero State Hospital, P.O. Drawer A, Atascadero, t 
California 93422. ren) 

Central State Hospital, Milledgeville, Georgia 31062. 

Fairfield Hills Hospital, Newtown, Connecticut 06470. 

Hawaii State Hospital, 45-710 Keehala Road, Kaneohe, 
Hawaii 96744. 


Scientific Awards Announcement 


A new award, the Distinguished Contribution for Applications in Psychology, 
has been authorized by the Board of Directors and will be given for the third time 


1975. 
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TAPAS Apprenti Doctoral Programs i in 


Clinical, 


Counseling, and School Psychology: 1974 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Committee on Accreditation has approved the 
doctoral training programs in clinical, counseling, and 
school psychology that are conducted by the institu- 
tions listed below. In the institutions listed, the ap- 
proved programs are directed by the department of 
psychology unless otherwise indicated. Programs that 
have not requested evaluation, and programs that have 
been evaluated but not approved, are not included in 
the list. The criteria for evaluating these programs can 
be obtained from the Educational Affairs Office. 

The. Committee on Accreditation has dropped the 
"initial" category of accreditation. Therefore, pro- 
grams that meet all of the criteria, including newly 
approved programs, are classified as fully approved. 

Inclusion of an institution in this list indicates ap- 
proval of doctoral programs in clinical, counseling, and 
school psychology only. Inclusion or noninclusion car- 
ries no implications for other graduate programs in psy- 
chology or for programs of graduate education in other 
disciplines. 

The institutions listed below have been reported to 
the United States Public Health Service, to the Veterans 
Administration, and to the Surgeon General's Office, 
Department of the Army, as conducting at the present 
time approved programs of doctoral training in the 
areas indicated. 


Fully Approved Programs 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Adelphi University, Institute of Advanced Psychological 
Studies 

Alabama, University of 

American University 

Arizona, University of 

Arkansas, University of 

Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 

Brigham Young University 

California, University of (Berkeley) 

California, University of (Los Angeles) 

Case Western Reserve University 

Catholic University of America 

Cincinnati, University of 

City University of New York (City College) 

Clark University 
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Colorado, University of 

Connecticut, University of 

Denver, University of 

Duke University 

Emory University 

Florida State University 

Florida, University of 

Fordham University 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Graduate School of Psychology 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

George Washington University 

Georgia State University 

Georgia, University of 

Hawaii, University of 

Houston, University of 

Illinois, University of 

Illinois, University of; PsyD Program 

Indiana University 

Iowa, University of 

Kansas, University of 

Kent State University 

Kentucky, University of 

Long Island University 

Louisiana State University 

Louisville, University of 

Loyola University (Chicago) 

Manitoba, University of 

Maryland, University of 

Massachusetts, University of 

McGill University 

Memphis State University 

Miami, University of (Florida) 

Miami University (Ohio) 

Michigan State University 

Michigan, University of 

Minnesota, University of 

Mississippi, University of 

Missouri, University of 

Montana, University of 

Nebraska, University of 

Nevada, University of 

New Mexico, University of 

New York University, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
North Carolina, University of 

North Dakota, University of 1 
Northern Illinois University 4 
Ohio State University. 

Ohio University 4 
Oklahoma State University | 


4 Oregon, University of 


` Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Purdue University 
Rochester, University of 

Rutgers—The State University 

St. Louis University 

South Carolina, University of 

South Dakota, University of 

Southern California, University of 

Southern Illinois University 

State University of New York at Buffalo 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Syracuse University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Temple University 

Tennessee, University of 

Texas Tech University 

Texas, University of 

Utah, University of 

Vanderbilt University 

Vermont, University of 

Washington State University 

Washington, University of 

Washington University (St. Louis) 
Waterloo, University of 

Wayne State University 

West Virginia University 

Wisconsin, University of 

Wyoming, University of 

Yale University 

Yeshiva University 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


Arizona State University, Department of Counselor Educa- 
tion 

Catholic University of America 

Colorado State University 

Florida, University of 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

Illinois, University of 

Kansas, University of, Interdepartmental Committee on 
Counseling Psychology 

Maryland, University of 

Michigan, University of 

Minnesota, University of, Department of Psychology, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts 
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Missouri, University of, "Department of Psychology ап 
Counseling and Personnel Services 

Nebraska, University of, Department of pou o Ps 
chology and Measurements 

Notre Dame, University of, Department of Graduate Studi 
in Education 

Ohio State University 

Oregon, University of, Department of Counseling 

Southern Illinois University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Texas Tech University 

Texas, University of, Department of Educational Psychology 

Utah, University of, Department of Educational Psychology 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY ^ 


Hofstra University 

Minnesota, University of, Division of Educational Psy- 
chology Fo 

Rutgers—The State University, Department of Psychologi- 
cal Foundations 

South Carolina, University of E 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Texas, University of, Department of Educational Psychology 


Provisionally Approved Programs 

Provisional approval is a candidacy category for pro- | 
grams that have not met all of the current standards 
but have a reasonable expectation of meeting standards | 
within three years. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Delaware, University of 

Illinois at Chicago Circle, University of 

Northwestern University Medical School, Department oe ү 
Psychiatry Я s 

Rhode Island, University of i ms 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


Temple University, Department of Counselor Education 
and Educational Psychology 
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A Courageous Man 


Beit-Hallahmi (February 1974) is a 
courageous man. Psychologists who 
take on the prevailing theories about 
intelligence and its distribution face 
the wrath of leaders in one large 
sector of our science. To confront 
as well the swelling ranks of clinical, 
counseling, and community psychol- 
ogy is tantamount to setting up a 
lonely high noon encounter. 

iNo wonder Beit-Hallahmi con- 
cluded his article with a poignant 
note about the role of the critic. 
Standing against the mainstream in 
one’s own field is alienating, as Dar- 
win revealed about himself (Gruber, 
1973). By the time he sufficiently 
overcame his anxiety to be able to 
reveal his theories, Darwin at least 
had the necessary evidence to docu- 
ment them. In a science like psy- 
chology, however, which is both ahis- 
torical and dominated by the canons 
of the British empiricist traditions, 
logical inferences about changes in 
human behavior, formulated under 
conditions different from those of 
today, carry no weight whatsoever. 

The hard-nosed psychologist values 
here-and-now data. Predictions made 
by American and British psycholo- 
gists in the 1920s and 1930s based 
on theories of intelligence and. con- 
temporary test results proved to be 
grossly inaccurate. 

Those historical facts are either 
forgotten or ignored today as other 
psychologists using the same theories 
and current test data make similar 
highly publicized statements, again 
with serious consequences for the 
well-being of people. 

Let no psychologist be deluded into 
believing that these here-and-now 
comparative data do not leave their 
imprint on the minds of teachers, 
parents, and children, as well as psy- 
chologists. The pity of it is that 
psychology permits only defensive 


` Comment 


measures in counteracting the use of 
contemporary data; one must go to 
other disciplines for more powerful 
intellectual weapons. It is regret- 
table but true that the nature of psy- 
chology makes it more amenable to 
sustain than to alter the social-politi- 
cal status quo; it is not simply to 
agree with Kuhn (1970) that psy- 
chologists work within the limits of 
the prevailing “paradigm.” Beyond 
that, the possibilities of generating 
radically different paradigms from 
within psychology are remote. 
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MILTON SCHWEBEL 
Rutgers—The State University 


In Response to “Up with 
Our Foremothers” 


I enjoyed the article by Bernstein 
and Russo (February 1974). I gen- 
erally agree with the purpose of the 
article and believe the situation de- 
scribed needs correction. However, 
as indicated by the following quota- 
tion, the article included a reflection 
upon our profession which may or 
may not be warranted: 


We will probably never know how much 
work was done by women but credited 
to men: how many footnotes of ap- 
preciation should rightfully have been 
coauthorship, how ‘many times junior 
authorship should have been senior au- 
thorship, or how many times it was the 
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male coauthor who should have received 
the footnote [p. 131]. 


It seems to me that this statement 
should be made only if there is a 
record of cases of the type described. 
As one of the women listed in an 
opening question in the article, I 
might indicate that my own experi- 
ence has been quite the opposite of 
the practices suggested in the quota- 
tion. I was, in actuality, my hus- 
band's student before and for some 
years after I took my degree. I also 
worked as his assistant and statistical 
consultant for some six or seven 
years, and enjoyed being associated 
with his interesting research and the- 
oretical system. During that time 
he made a practice of including my 
name on publications which did not 
call for that type of recognition. 

My own thing later became the 
development of a career in clinical 
psychology, which suits my own in- 
terests. I prefer a separate career 
and recommend this type of arrange- 
ment. However, I learned a great 
deal in those early years which I now 
value-very much. I have thus de- 
scribed my experiences for the record 
to point out that not all man-woman 
relationships are of the type Bern- 
stein and Russo described. We should 
not conclude that our profession can 
generally or even occasionally be 
characterized in this manner without 
some evidence. 
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CAROLYN К. STAATS 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


On Bernstein and Russo 


Let us not forget that the “McCol- 
lough effect" in vision research was 


MgNNENMUDIIMIUQ——————————————— ау" 


`` fist described by Celeste McCol- 
lough, nor forget the early contribu- 
tions of Christine Ladd-Franklin to 


color theory. 
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CATHARINE Н. BROWN 
Rochester, New York 


The Arrival of Women’s Lib 


In her discussion of studies of 
achievement motivation in college 
women, Alper (March 1974) skirted 
a much more general phenomenon 
than the inconsistent findings of her 
research. The generality was that 
social-psychological-motivational the- 
ories of "all" sorts can be applied 
better to men than to women. 

A speculative explanation of this 
sex difference is that, by and large, 
theories are spun by men, the impli- 
cations of the theories are derived 
by men, and the experimental tests 
are designed by men. If the theories 
were tight, if the derivations of hy- 
potheses were strictly logical, and if 
the operationalization of definitions 
for experimental tests involved neces- 
sary criteria (or if men understood 
women), the differences would dis- 


-` appear. The notion that achievement 


motivation in a society produces tech- 
nological progress is, indeed, more 
notion than theory. That making 
good grades indexes achievement 
-more than, or rather than, docility is 
a hunch—reasonable, but arguable. 
When the theorizing and experimen- 
tation are done by men or by women 
whose selection and training were 
dominated by men, tests are mascu- 
linized to a point that more often 
than not misses the .05 level of con- 
fidence when applied to women. 

A second speculation is that when 
these differences no longer plague the 
Psychological literature, women’s lib 
will have arrived. 


МЕ 2 
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PAUL B. PORTER 
University of Utah 


On “Learning Theory” 


Freedman, Cohen, and Hennessy 
(March 1974) essentially stated the 
general idea that people act rationally 
as they (the people) see it, even in 
laboratory-type learning experiments. 
They reported some- difficulties in 
devising an experiment that would 
support the contention but eventually 
did so by presenting a display to 
which the subjects could apply their 
past experience intelligently. They. 
concluded that the behavior of peo- 
ple in the laboratory depends upon 
the expectancies people bring into 
the laboratory as well as what hap- 
pens to them thereafter. 

Gladstone anticipated the report 
and went beyond it in several ways. 
Gladstone used a standard Skinnerian 
operant conditioning. and extinction 
design except that the rewards were 
open to observation and, therefore, 
the subjects could see when they had 
obtained the last reward. Under 
those conditions: (а) fewer college 
students yielded extinction responses 
and the group as a whole yielded 
fewer extinction responses than the 
group that could not see the rewards 


(Gladstone, 1966b); (5) most col- ` 


lege students yielded extinction re- 
sponses even when they could observe 
the exhaustion of the rewards (Glad- 
stone, 1966b); (c) the number of 
students yielding extinction responses 
in the reward-visible situation was 
cut down a great deal when punish- 
ment was added for each response 
(Gladstone, 196ба; Gladstone & 
Miller, 1968); (d) almost no sub- 
jects yielded extinction responses 
when they were forced to pay atten- 
tion to the visible rewards in addi- 
tion to being punished for responding 
(Gladstone, 1968); (e) older chil- 


aee de eai i 
dren are more prone than col 
students to stop abruptly when the 
rewards are gone (Gladstone, 1966a, 
1969); (f) young children are more’ 
likely than older children to yield ex- 
tinction responses (Gladstone, 1966a, 3 
1969); and (g) almost all young — 
children. act completely rationally — 
(yield no extinction responses) when 
the rewards are visible and the situ- 
ation they are asked to deal with is 
very simple (Gladstone, manuscript 
in preparation). 

I am happy to see the idea make 
the big time. 
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Roy GLADSTONE 
Oklahoma State University 


The Observer's 
Temporal Scope 


Freedman, Cohen, and Hennessy 
(March 1974) hypothesized that 
"initially, in the learning situation, 
when an organism makes a response 
and that response is followed by rein-.. ~ 
forcement, there is an increase in 

the probability that the response will — 
not be repeated under the same stim- 2 
ulus conditions [p. 204]." 
over, it is their contention that if the, . 
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More- |. 


confirmation narrows the Бой 
under which the most basic law of 
learning theory, the law of effect, 
holds. Their argument seems to be 
based on the assumption that in ac- 
cordance with the law of effect, when 
an organism makes a response and 
that response is followed by rein- 
forcement, there is an increase in the 
probability that that particular re- 
sponse will be repeated under the 
same stimulus conditions. Clearly, 
then, a critical and central issue 
emerges: How does one identify the 
reinforced response? An attempt 
will be made in this reply to shed 
some light on this issue. 

The fact that when given two al- 
ternatives from which to choose there 
is a tendency among human and non- 
human organisms to select on the 
second opportunity the opposite al- 
ternative from that chosen on the 
first opportunity, even if the first 
was reinforced, can be interpreted 
in at least two ways. An initial in- 
terpretation, favored by Freedman 
and his associates, is that under these 
particular circumstances the law of 
effect is inoperative because a re- 
sponse followed by reinforcement did 
not increase in its probability of 
occurrence under the same stimulus 
conditions, Another, more parsi- 
monious interpretation becomes avail- 
able when the observer’s temporal 
Scope is expanded. To begin with, 
one may examine the potential im- 
pact of an observer’s temporal scope 
under circumstances that are differ- 
ent from the study of Freedman et 
al. 

An observer may look at a pigeon 
that is continuously pecking a green 
light until the pigeon collapses from 
exhaustion. He may also note that 
each peck is not followed by any 
conceivable reinforcement. This ob- 


"Server may then tentatively conclude 


that a basic law of learning does not 
hold in this particular situation be- 
Cause a response that is not rein- 
forced should not increase in its 
probability of occurrence under the 
same stimulus configuration. And 
yet this is precisely what he is wit- 


forced? 

If the observer extends his tem- 
poral scope he may note that before 
he entered the laboratory the pigeon 
was intermittently reinforced for a 
successively larger number of pecks. 
If a long series of pecks, indeed only 
a long and continuously expanding 
series of pecks, were previously rein- 
forced, then the law of effect is 
clearly not violated (Ferster & Skin- 
ner, 1957). The response that was 
followed by reinforcement did in- 
crease in its probability of occur- 
rence under the same stimulus con- 
ditions. 

Let us return to the study of 
Freedman, Cohen, and Hennessy. 
Freedman et al.’s interpretation of 
the confirmation of their hypothesis 
is derived from a particular temporal 
scope. They observe a subject who 
is choosing between two boxes. Un- 
derneath one box there is a quarter. 
Luckily the subject chooses this 
particular box, Nevertheless, on the 
next occasion, they observe that he 
selects the other, previously unrein- 
forced box. At this particular point, 
they claim that the law of effect is 
clearly inoperative. 

Now, had the same investigators 
expanded their temporal scope, had 
they conducted a longitudinal study 
with the same subject, their view of 
what the reinforced response is might 
have changed. They might have ob- 
served that in his daily life the sub- 
ject has learned that the supply of 
reinforcers from a specific source is, 
at times, finite. Accordingly, this 
subject understands that he may 
ultimately receive the greatest num- 
ber of reinforcers when he adopts 
a behavioral strategy that will assure 
exposure to as many potential 
sources of reinforcement as possible. 
The probability that a strategy will 
be maintained increases when it 
proves to be a reinforcing strategy. 
Any instance in which a particular 
Strategy is maintained because it is 
followed by reinforcement, albeit 
intermittently, is clearly a good ex- 
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Ad. DS CES of the applicability of iet ive = 
sponse? And what is being rein- 


of effect. 

The organism’s assumptions to the 
effect that (а) once a reward is con. 
sumed or removed, given no other 
information, it may no longer be 
present on the next exposure; and 
(b) other organisms may be decep- 
tive, could have emerged, and in all 
probability did emerge, because they 
were intermittently reinforced. Con- 
sequently, when an individual who 
was reinforced for one response then 
chooses not to repeat that response, 
one potential inference is that this 
behavior or response constitutes a 
part of a strategy that has been pre- 
viously reinforced. 

A response, viewed in isolation, 
apart from the role that it plays in 
a strategy, may be meaningless. Its 
definition must take into account this 
response's role, if any, in a more 
global strategy. Given that a re- 
sponse is an integral part of a par- 
ticular strategy, then the relevant 
reinforcement should be viewed with 
respect to that particular strategy 
and not in relation to that- specific 
response. 

Viewing human and nonhuman be- 
havior from a broad, evolutionary 
perspective, an observer may note 
that a flexible strategy, rather than 
a specific, highly predictable, and 
rigid response, may lead to more 
reinforcements. This flexible strat- 
egy may involve the continuous shift- 
ing and alternating of behavior. This 
continuous shift may be reinforced 
by the fact that the organism’s op- 
ponents and/or predators may be- 
come confused because their target's 
impending behavior will remain in 
doubt, camouflaged by uncertainty. 
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JACOB BEISER 
State University of New York 
Orange County Community College 


Organization of Central О 

ТЕ was very informative to read in 
the June issue about the Central 

Office organization of the APA (Lit- 
tle, 1974). Most interesting of all 
"was finding out who the people are 
"who head the different offices, de- 
partments, and divisions. 

I was most surprised to discover 
"that of the 23 persons identified as 
heading a unit, only 4 are women 
and none occupies a position higher 
than head of department. This figure 
is only 16% of all positions identified 
(two males occupy two positions 


creased from 15% in 1970 to 23% 
in 1973, why is there not an equiva- 
lent representation on the executive 
side? 

Is the distribution of women in 
the governing body of the Central 
Office representative of the practices 
proposed in the Affirmative Action 
plan that was prepared in 1973? Is 
this the reason why the praise from 
the Board of Social and Ethical Re- 
sponsibility for Psychology was not 
wholehearted but qualified with “faint 
damns"? 


Notice то APA AUTHORS 


tion for graded staff has been in- 


chology, following its stated. purpose 1 
according to Rule of Council 60-13.1, 
will be to make strong recommenda- 
tions to the Central Office regarding 
the composition of its governing 
body. 
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The American Psychological Association announces publication of the second 
edition of the Publication Manual in August 1974. This new edition, which 
supersedes the 1967 Manual, will be adopted by the 14 APA journals in 1975. 

The new Manual is more comprehensive than the previous edition. It updates 
APA publication policies and procedures and incorporates changes in editorial 
practice since 1967. For instance, APA now sends many authors their copy- 
edited manuscripts for review before they are set into type, and some editors 
now use blind review procedures. The second edition also includes up-to-date 
statements of the coverage of each APA journal including the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology which will be published in four separate sections in 1975. 

The new Publication Manual initiates several changes in APA style. 
These changes are announced in the August 1974 American Psychologist 
and will be introduced in the APA journals in January 1975. During the period 
of transition to the new style, authors should note that (а) all manuscripts 
published in 1974 will be copy-edited according to the 1967 Manual, (5) 
manuscripts accepted in 1974 and published in 1975 will be copy-edited to con- 
form to the new Manual. Starting in 1975, accepted manuscripts that depart 
significantly from the Manual will be returned to authors for correction. 

Authors will be encouraged by the changes in the second edition. The new 
APA style simplifies reference forms; eliminates unnecessary underlines, 
brackets, and other devices; supports appropriate use of “I” and “we”; and 


generally clarifies typing requirements. Material is arranged for maximum con- 
venience to authors and typists, and all sections are cross-referenced and indexed. 

The new Publication Manual is available after August 1 for $3. Send orders 
to APA Publication Sales, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20036. Orders of $15 or less must include payment unless they are submitted 


on institutional purchase order forms. 
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USEFULNESS OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING WORKSHOPS 
FOR COUNSELORS 


STEPHEN I. ABRAMOWITZ 
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CHRISTINE V. ABRAMOWITZ 
HOWARD BERTHOLD 
FRANK M. CALABRIA 
MIRIAM CONABLE 

ROBERT GIBLIN 

FRED F. SELFRIDGE 


The desirability of continuing education and training 
` for school counselors is well recognized (Ohlsen, 1969). 
` According to the Commission on Guidance in American 
Schools (Wrenn, 1962), the school counselor should 
"consider professional updating a continuous process 
Me landi. attempt to understand himself better 
through counseling or other professional help [pp. 180— 
181] .” The recurrent upheavals within the youth 
culture in the ensuing decade underscore the relevance 
of the Commission's charge. 

Consistent with this view, O'Hara (1968) pointed 
out the responsibility. of counseling educators to co- 
^ орегаќе with school officials in providing postgraduate 

on-the-job monitoring of former students: "That coun- 

seling educators should know what their graduates are 
doing and provide them with opportunities for further 

‘professional growth is obvious [p. 213].” Gust (1969) 

believes that on-site supervision. of the counselor's 

care-giving activities could ultimately bolster the pro- 
fession’s public image by enhancing the quality of 
services delivered. 
However, in-service supervision or training is more 
_ frequently preached than practiced and rarely evaluated 
when it has been implemented. Controlled experi- 
mental investigations of its impact are essentially non- 
existent, which is unfortunate from an applied as well 
as a scientific perspective. Financially beleaguered 
Aes administrators can hardly be faulted for being reluctant 
, to subsidize a new spending adventure whose effective- 


ı 1This report is based on data collected as part of an 
in-service training program for secondary school counselors 
funded to the second author by the New Vork State Bureau 
of Guidance and sponsored by the Capital District Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association of Albany. First and sec- 
ond authorship was determined by a coin toss. 
Requests for reprints should be. sent to Stephen I. 
у Abramowitz, Interuniversity Psychological Counseling Cen- 
ter, 300 Oxford House, 1313 21st Avenue South, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37212. | - 
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ness is substantiated only by polemic exhortation and 
anecdotal report. Legislators attuned to the pulse of 
a public disenchanted with university-connected inno- 
vation also are unlikely to be enthusiastic, especially 
when greater emphasis is being accorded experientially 
oriented and other novel teaching modalities (Associa- 
tion for Counselor Education and Supervision, 1964; 
Hill, 1968). Despite the fact that their popularity in 
some circles outpaces their scientific credibility (Lieber- 
man, Yalom, & Miles, 1973), sensitivity, encounter, 
and other formerly avant-garde techniques of relation- 
ship-skill acquisition and personal growth now regularly 
complement more conventional, didactic instruction. 

Developing Maslow's (1954) writings on the fully 
functioning person, Rogers (1961) championed the 
notion that a care-giver's personal qualities are at least 
as important as his accumulated conceptual and techni- 
cal skills in determining counseling effectiveness. Others 
within the client-centered tradition have recently ad- 
vanced a more extreme position, asserting that a coun- 
selor's professional success cannot transcend the quality 
of his everyday life (Carkhuff & Berenson, 1967). 
Polemics aside, do more self-actualized persons in the 
client-centered sense make better counselors? The 
meager evidence tends to be affirmative. Combs and 
Soper (1963) found that supervisor ratings of counsel- 
ing ability were positively associated with the degree 
to which a counselor's written reports of personal inci- 
dents suggested that he possessed certain qualities 
characteristic of self-actualized persons, Foulds (1969) 
likewise obtained overall modest positive correlations - 
between self-report measures of self-actualized function- 
ing and judges’ impressions of counseling-facilitation 
levels offered to clients. 

The group setting’s practicality has made it a popular 
vehicle for incorporating experiential modes of learn- 
ing and personal development into training curricula, 
and positive sequelae to such groups have been reported 
in two studies (Betz, 1969; Gazda & Ohlsen, 1961). 


P 


А Extrapolation of the 


group experience c 
in-service training of counselors has been urged by 
Truax and Mitchell (1971). The aim would be “to 
reinforce the habit of relating to clients with high levels 
of interpersonal skill and to discourage the counselor's 
tendency to fall back into his lifelong style of relating 
to others [p. 340]." Accordingly, the present investi- 
gation was undertaken to assess the personal and pro- 
fessional outcomes of such an in-service training work- 
shop for secondary school counselors. Participants 
received intensive instruction in the core dimensions of 
facilitative interpersonal process (Carkhuff, 1969) and 
either an interpersonally oriented group experience in 
the encounter motif or one structured around deep 
relaxation and other intrapersonal concentration exer- 
cises. Hence, in addition to an overall evaluation of 
the program’s effectiveness, determination of the differ- 
ential merits of these two contrasting approaches to 
promoting personal development was possible. 


Method 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Thirty-five secondary school counselors expressed a desire 
to enroll in an in-service training workshop sponsored by 
the Capital District Personnel and Guidance Association 
and conducted by Union College Counseling Center staff 
and consultants. The counselors represented 11 school 
systems and a broad spectrum of orientations. Age and 
experience ranges were from 21 to 53 years and from 1 to 
30 years, respectively. From two to six pupil-clients of 
each prospective inductee also participated in the research. 

Fortuitously from an experimental standpoint, about one 
third of the original training seekers had schedules that 
could not be accommodated within the workshop's time 
framework, providing a control group against which to 
compare the performance of persons exposed to either of 
the two experimental conditions. Those individuals able 
to attend the training sessions were assigned randomly to the 
intrapersonal self-control group or to the interpersonal en- 
counter group. 

Each counselor in the experimental treatments received 
up to ten 3-hour training sessions held over a 3-month 
period, Half of each meeting was devoted to intensive 
didactic-based learning in the core facilitative constructs of 
empathy, regard, genuineness, concreteness, and self-dis- 
closure (Carkhuff, 1969). In addition, self-control trainees 
were exposed to 15 hours of deep relaxation experiences, 
whereas their interpersonal encounter counterparts were 
offered 15 hours of sensitivity experiences (Otto, 1970). 
The prescribed orientation for the former group was the de- 
velopment of the creative imagination for problem solving 
through the achievement of deeper levels of physical and 
mental relaxation. To illustrate, during one meeting mem- 
bers were given the following suggestion: “When you meet 
with your client and take several deep breaths, you will 
experience a deep sense of relaxation, physically and men- 
tally. In this state of deep relaxation, you will be receptive 
to what your client is thinking and feeling. Each time you 
respond to your client, you will be functioning at very high 
levels of the facilitative dimensions.” 

By contrast, the goal of the sensitivity awareness group 
Was to promote more authentic and meaningful interper- 
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sonal relationships within and outside the group via ex. — 
amination of one’s interactions in both settings. As an _ 
exercise exemplar, members role-played various group and 
family interactions, alternately assuming the parts of 
placator, preacher, avoider, blamer, and real-self, and then 
explored their reactions (Satir, 1972). i 

Both treatment groups were directed by the same PhD 
psychologist, who was familiar and comfortable with both 
approaches. He and the two psychologists (one PhD, one 
MA) who orchestrated the Carkhuff-based didactic com- 
ponent of the workshop were each regarded as high therapy- 
facilitators in the client-centered sense and were accustomed 
to earning ratings of 4 on the standard 5-point continuum 
of empathic communication (Carkhuff, 1969). 

Pretesting occurred during an orientation session in which 
the counselors were introduced to the training staff and 

. materials. Posttraining data were gathered at the close of 

each group's final meeting. Counseling process data were e 

collected anonymously by a neutral party from the work- 

shop participants’ clients before and after the counselors’ 
immersion in the in-service training program. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). This measure 
was employed to assess the degree to which the counselors' 
personal qualities met the criteria for positive mental health 
articulated within self-actualization theory (Maslow, 1954; 
Shostrom, 1966). For each of the Inventory's 150 state- - 
ment pairs, the respondent selects the more self-descriptive - 
alternative. Although few data pertinent to the psycho- 
metric adequacy of the POI's component scales are yet 
available, the evidence suggests that they discriminate — 
reasonably well between persons functioning at differential 
levels of experiential well-being (Shostrom, 1966) . " 

Tape Excerpt Response Procedure (TERP). The coun- 
selors’ ability to communicate empathically was gauged, 
in vitro, by an adaptation of the TERP (Selfridge et al., 
1972), consisting of eight simulated interview scenes pre- 
sented on videotape, This version of the TERP demon- * 
strated construct validity in previous research with trainees 
(Abramowitz, Abramowitz, Weitz, & Hester, 1974). Each 
half-minute excerpt depicts an individual whose verbal or 
nonverbal behavior suggests psychological distress. Im- 
mediately after projection of each segment, the subjects re- 
sponded in writing with their most helpful reaction to the 
hypothetical client. 

Mixed together and group-unspecified, the pre- and post- 
protocols were rated by six trained judges along the stan- 
dard 5-point scale of empathic understanding. A reasonable 
level of interrater correspondence was indicated by a Ken- 
dall coefficient of concordance (W) of .70 (p < .01) derived 
from the judges’ evaluations of a selected response form, 

Relationship Orientation Inventory (ROI). The ROI 
was completed by the participants’ long-term counselees 
to provide an index of the counselors’ relatability from the 
client’s perspective. This well-known instrument is com- 
prised of four 16-item completely counterbalanced sub- 
scales designed to tap the Rogerian dimensions of regard, 
empathy, unconditionality, and congruence (plus global | 
relationship quality; Barrett-Lennard, 1962). In recent 
research utilizing the revision of the ROI used here, the 
estimated reliability: (coefficient alpha) of each component · 
scale exceeded .75 and the estimated reliability of total - 
relationship scores was .92 (Abramowitz & Jackson, 1974). 
A counselor received the mean of the scores given by all 
of his originally designated clients, who also returned a 
postworkshop form. ; 7 

Additional variables. Demographic and consumer satis- 
faction data were also gathered. 
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SATISFACTION WITH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Several questions written to tap the degree to which the 
workshop participants (excluding controls) considered 
their training experience to have been worthwhile 
formed part of the postbattery. To assure anonymity 
and thereby reduce the likelihood of artificially inflated 
evaluations, this section of the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered separately, uncoded by condition or name. 
Appraisals were uniformly enthusiastic, as indicated by 
the following representative mean ratings from a 
strongly disagree-strongly agree (1—5) Likert response 
continuum: I was able to gain information about my- 
self, 4.6; I have deepened and broadened my personal 
horizons, 4.2; I have become more sensitized to prob- 
lem areas within myself, 4.4; I feel encouraged to 
tackle problem areas within myself, 4.4; I was able to 
resolve conflict within myself, 3.8; My clients have 
"benefited from my training, 4.1; and, Everything con- 
sidered, I am satisfied with the results of my training 
_ experience, 4.5. 


MAIN RESULTS: COMPARATIVE TRAINING OUTCOMES 


` The randomness of a counselor's assignment to an 
experimental condition was constrained by scheduling 

. conflicts, the subsamples themselves were modest in 
size, and some attrition occurred. Hence, checks were 
‘made to insure unbiased distributions within the result- 
ing subgroups. No significant between-condition differ- 
ences were revealed by any of the one-way analyses of 
variance done on the change-criteria prescores, tending 
to discount subject artifacts as confounds. Data re- 
flecting on the impact of the program on the partici- 
pants’ personality and ability to communicate facilita- 
tively were submitted to ¢ tests appropriate when both 
sets of measures are taken on the same subjects. 

Trainee self-actualization. Descriptive data and 
analysis summaries by training condition are shown for 
each POI scale in Table 1. Inspection of the informa- 
tion exhibited suggests that both the self-control and 

. encounter workshops tended to promote members' per- 
sonal growth relative to that of individuals whose 
previous time commitments precluded their enrollment 

in the program. In general however, the most im- 
pressive gains were registered in the deep relaxation 
Broup. Counselors exposed to the concentration ex- 

“ercises evinced improvement in time competence (û < 
.05) and inner directedness (p < 05), the POI's two 
main indexes, as well as in self-actualizing value (2< 
:05), acceptance of aggression (5 < .01), and capacity 
for intimate contact (р < .05). On the other hand, 
sensitivity workshop participants’ existentiality (p< 

05), feeling reactivity. (p < .05), and spontaneity (р < 

_ 401) were enhanced. The self-acceptance postscores 

of the controls were significantly higher than their pre- 

. Scores (р < .05); this was largely a function of within- 
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measure, - $ : 
Trainee facilitativeness. Descriptive data and analy- 


XR М У. 7 
r than size. of, gains on | 


sis summaries by subgroup are presented for the TERP 
in Table 2 and for the ROI in Table 3. Data yielded 
by the simulated clinical interview situations indicate 
that counselors undergoing both training programs, but 
not the controls, responded more empathically to the 


TABLE 1 


POI Scores by Training Condition and 
Testing Occasion 


Pretraining | Posttraining 
Scale Беле E t 
M SD M SD 

Time competence 

Intrapersonal (n = 7) | 17.0 | 2.8 | 197 | 1.6 2.11* 

Interpersonal (м = 9) | 18.4 | 2.6 | 19.0 | 24 84 

Control (п = 8) 193| 2. | 19.5 | 24 51 
Inner directedness 

Intrapersonal 86.0 | 9.3 | 943 | 7.5 24/* 

Interpersonal 89.4 | 9.5 | 92.6 | 13.7 1.59 

Control 92.5 | 3.5 | 94.9 | 7.0 26 
Self-actualizing value 

Intrapersonal 19.7 | 2.9 |219 | 19 2.58* 

Interpersonal 213 | 2.6 | 21.8 | 2.6 79 

Control 20.8 | 2.3 | 21.6 | 12 1.11 
Existentiality 

Intrapersonal 22.3 | 2.9 | 2333 | 24 .68 

Interpersonal 22.0 | 3.9 |241| 52 2,56* 

Control 21.1 | 3.0 | 22.8 | 32 1.29 
Feeling reactivity 

Intrapersonal 15.6 | 2.1 | 16.7 | 2.6 1.55 

Interpersonal 15.6 | 2.4 | 16.8 | 2.5 2.34* 

Control 16.3 | 24 | 16.8 | 28 74 
Spontaneity . 

Intrapersonal 13.3 | 2.3 | 15.0 | 2.2 1.82 

Interpersonal 12.6 | 3.2 | 14.2 | 36| 3.17* 

Control 14.0 | .9 | 153 | 28 1.28 
Self-regard 

Intrapersonal 12.3 | 2.8 | 13.4 | 11 1.54 

Interpersonal 12.6 | 2.4 | 12.3 | 3.2 | — .61 

Control 14.0 | 1.3 | 13.0 | 1.1 | —1.87 
Self-acceptance 

Intrapersonal 16,1 | 29 | 17.9 | 39 91 

Interpersonal 17.2 | 26 | 17.3 | 32 AS 

Control 17.6 | 3.1 | 18,5 | 29 2.20* 
Nature of man 

Intrapersonal 12.7 | 14 | 131] 16 63 

Interpersonal | 13.0 | 15 | 13.2 | 16 :55 

Control 13.6 | 13 | 134] 1.8 | — .39 
Synergy 

Intrapersonal 74| 14 | 79| 11 .81 

Interpersonal 74| 10| 76| 9 31 

Control 6.8 | 1.3 | 74 9| 1.05 
Acceptance of aggression 

Intrapersonal 15.4 | 26 | 187 | 1.7 | 482** 

Interpersonal 16.7 | 2.4 | 18.1 | 3.8 1.72 

Control 16.5 | 1.2 | 17.6 | 2.1 1.52 
Capacity for intimate 

contact 

Intrapersonal 17.4 | 2.6 | 20.0 | 2.2 | 206 

Interpersonal 19.1 | 3.6 | 20.4 |, 3.8 | 115 

Control 19.3 | 2.1 | 20.3 | 2.4 | 1.67 


Note. POI = Personal Orientation Inventory. 
* p < .05, one-tailed. 
** p <.01, one-tailed. 


— 
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3 “TABLE 2 
` TERP Empathy Scores by 
Testing Occasion 


Training Condition and 


Pretraining | Posttraining 
Condition ي ب‎ t 
Ў м | sD | м | sD 
Intrapersonal (n = 7) 224| 6 |299| 3 | 422** 
Interpersonal (n = 8) 220| .3 |274| .4 | 11.68** 
Control (» — 9) 2.31 | .3 |237| 4 52 


Note. TERP = Tape Excerpt Response Procedure. 

a Differential between-condition gain not significant. 

жр < .01, one-tailed. 
hypothetical help-seeker after the program’s comple- 
tion (p<.01, in both cases). However, from the 
clients’ vantage point (Table 3), the deep relaxation 
techniques were generally more effective than interper- 
sonal encounter experiences in honing counselors’ rela- 
tionship skills. Counselors instructed in self-control 
were perceived as having become more empathic (p< 
05), more unconditional in their expressions of regard 
(p < .05), and more facilitative overall ( < .05). The 
small increment in unconditionality among the control 
subjects (p <.05) was the only other statistically re- 
liable result from the ROI. In neither case in which 
significant change in the level of a therapist-offered 
condition was detected for more than one treatment 
group was the amount of change differential. 


Discussion 


Marked improvement in the ability to communicate 
empathically, in vitro, was forged in both workshops, 


TABLE 3 


ROI Scores by Training Condition and 
Testing Occasion 


Pretraining | Posttraining 
Scale L 
M SD M SD 
Regard 
Intrapersonal (n = 6) | 24.3 | 9.6 | 25.8 9.4 | 1.34 
Interpersonal (n = 8) | 20.1 8.0| 21.4 | 124 .64 
Control (n — 8) 24.5 | 6.6 | 248 | 73 .20 
Empathy 
Intrapersonal 143 | 13.0 | 19.0 | 15.9 2.09* 
Interpersonal 15.6 | 5.5 | 19.1 | 91| 175 
Control 18.4 | 6.7 | 17.4 | 7.2 | —48 
Unconditionality 
Intrapersonal 27| 7.8 | 8.51110 2.395* 
Interpersonal 76| 36| 7.6| 67| .00 
Control 39| 33| 63| 42| 224 
Congruence 
Intrapersonal 21.5 | 92|225|153| 39 
Interpersonal 18.1 | 8.6 | 20.6 | 10.8 | 147 
Control 223| 84|234| 44 .52 
Total relationship 
Intrapersonal 628 | 38.2 | 75.8 | 500 | 225* 
Interpersonal 61.5 | 22.6 | 68.8 | 326 | 1.22 
Control 69.0 | 21.9 | 71.8 | 207 | 54 
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Note. ROI = Relationship Orientation Inventory. 
$ Differential between-condition gain not significant. 
> < .05, one-tailed. 


bers of the self-control rather than the interpersonal- 
sensitivity group. That these person-outcomes are on 
occasion transmitted to work associates not exposed 
directly to training is suggested by the incidental 
increments in functioning posted by the controls. 
Longer-term follow-up unfortunately lies beyond the 
study’s scope, leaving open the issue of the extent to 
which the new learning will, with time, succumb to the 
comfort of old habits. Nevertheless, the evaluation’s 
ground-breaking implication is that substantial en- 
thusiasm and discernible self-development and skill 
acquisition can be stimulated among practicing coun- 
selors by a relatively brief, inexpensive training module, 

The slight but overall superior effectiveness of the 
self-control techniques is intriguing and warrants ex- 
ploration. One distinction between the intrapersonal 
and the interpersonal workshops was the degree to 
which, in the former, particular reference was made 
to actual counseling situations, perhaps accounting for 
self-control participants’ exclusively raised posttraining 
relationship ratings from clients. Related research has 
identified “job-related” facets of training as perform- 


also showed gains in various aspects of self-actualiza- — 
tion, this progress again most striking among тет- 


"ance predictors (Paul, McInnis, & Mariotto, 1973). - 


The relaxation-concentration exercises’ generally greater 
potency could, however, also be attributed to their 
relative novelty or to an interaction of the hypnoticlike 
suggestions of the workshop leader (a charismatic in- 
dividual) and counselors’ trustfulness. Whether such 
a program emphasis would be as successful among PhD 
practitioners cast in the intellectual-skeptical mold is a 
question for future research to address. 

Another interpretive task is to explore the possible 
reasons for the muted benefits accruing to counselors 
who underwent the interpersonal relations experience. 
Despite its avowed focus, this condition failed to inspire 
positive movement along the POI's two "interpersonal 
sensitivity" dimensions (acceptance of aggression and 
capacity for intimate contact; Shostrom, 1966), whereas 
the self-control condition did promote such growth. 
This opaque but sobering finding is consistent with 
other recent data hinting that the effects of sensitivity 


training on relations with others are less spectacular - 


than sometimes claimed (Hurley & Force, 1973; Lieber- 
man, Yalom, & Miles, 1973)? 
Visual inspection of the interpersonal-encounter 


ДН ا‎ 


2 However, in another investigation (Selfridge et al, 
1974), an encounter group proved to be a relatively suc- 
cessful in-service training modality. Interestingly, in that 
study, the encounter experience provided a learning con- 
text more (rather than less) similar to the actual counseling 


situation than that offered by the alternative training con- P 


dition (i.e., didactic). 
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group's descriptive data revealed several instances 
wherein increased postworkshop variability prevented 
the realization of statistical significance and masked 
otherwise sound gains (e.g. inner directedness on POI, 
total relationship on ROI). Subsequent analysis dis- 
closed flat or mildly negative reactions among two per- 
sons who entered the training program conspicuously 
less self-actualized (on the POI) than their fellow 

group members. Previous evidence (Carkhuff, 1969) 

also intimates that less well functioning persons are the 
least responsive to didactic-experiential training. How- 
ever, more fully functioning self-control workshop 
members did not demonstrate differentially favorable 
outcome relative to lower-POI starters. 

No group of counselors underwent didactic-based 

_ training in facilitative interpersonal process only, with- 

out an adjunctive experiential component. This im- 
poses a formidable constraint on our freedom to pin- 
point sources of gain (i.e., didactic versus experiential), 
except in those comparatively few instances of differ- 
ential ~ intrapersonal-workshop versus interpersonal- 
‚ Workshop impact. Thus, a substantial part of the pro- 
gram’s success could well have been due to the primarily 
didactic-plus-role-playing training in the core condi- 
tions or to elements common to both experiential en- 
counters (e.g., leader personality, group cohesion, etc.). 

- . The noteworthy increase in the ability of all program 

participants to respond empathically to contrived help- 

_ seekers (on the TERP) playing roles similar to those 

"enacted as part of the training in facilitative offering 

once again seems to highlight the importance of con- 
gruity between job and training situation in promoting 
transfer of training gains (cf. Paul et al., 1973). 

t The absence of independent observations as checks 
to ascertain that the leader of the experiential modules 
did, in fact, structure them as prescribed (cf. Roback, 
1974), the notorious unreliability of process notes 
(which were available), and the possibility of condi- 
tion-differential facilitator expectations of success (cf. 
Goldstein, 1962) combine to discourage conjecture at 
finer levels of analysis. Attention to such lacunae 
would seem a reasonable expectation of future evalu- 
ators concerned with whether educators, administrators, 

-~ and on-line service deliverers can collaborate in offering, 
at moderate cost, a stimulating training experience 

- whose sequelae are detectable by standard assessment 
devices. 
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APA Representation 


Gerald P. Ginsburg was the official 
APA representative to the centennial 
convocation and the inauguration of 
Max Milam as President of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, on Oc- 
tober 12, 1974. 


Donald H. Kausler was the official 
APA representative at the inaugura- 
tion of Daniel Craig O'Connell as the 
President of St. Louis University on 
October 25, 1974. 


Correction 


Bruce E. Sandler, whose article ap- 
peared in the October issue on pages 
767-773, is now at InterStudy, 123 
East Grant Street, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 55403. Send requests for re- 
prints to him at this address. 


Deaths 


Arsen Aylaian, November 28, 1973 
Ralph F. Berdie, August 21, 1974 
Barry W. Fagin, July 5, 1974 

Louis Fliegler, July 16,1974. 
Robert P. Friedman, July 31, 1974 
Gordon Hendrickson, May 17, 1974 
William H. Hooper, April 30, 1974 
Paul E. Johnson, September 2, 1974 
Isabelle Kendig, August 29, 1974 
Robert H. Knapp, September 8, 1974 
Regis Leonard, date unknown 
Sheldon P. Peizer, date unknown 

M. Gertrude Reiman, July 31, 1974 
Rene А. Spitz, September 14, 1974 
Edward M. Westburgh, August 9,1974 
Bob J. Williams, August 4, 1974 
John P. Zubek, August 20, 1974 


Fellowships and 
Postdoctoral Programs 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: Announces а 


~ Announcements 


program supporting up to 10 out- 
standing advanced graduate students 
in the social and natural sciences as 
intern reporters, researchers, or pro- 
duction assistants in a variety of 
media for the summer of 1975. Sal- 
aries will be pait by AAAS at a 
level based on the current rate for 
interns in the participating media. 
Travel expenses are paid also. Dead- 
line for receipt of completed ap- 
plications is February 1, 1975. For 
information, contact Wendy Weis- 
man-Dermer, Communications Of- 
fice, AAAS, 1776 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Cleveland Metropolitan General Hos- 
pital, Departments of Psychiatry 
and Pediatrics: Now accepting ap- 
plications for predoctoral internships 
in clinical psychology (combined 
adult and child program) for 1975- 
1976. Stipend $7,000 plus $600 per 
dependent up to two dependents. 
Apply before January 10, 1975, to 
John Shen, Department of Psychia- 
try, Cleveland Metropolitan General 
Hospital, 3395 Scranton Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44109. 


Cornell University, New York State 
College of Human Ecology: Now ac- 
cepting applications for graduate as- 
sistantships in applied areas of the 
social and behavioral sciences. For 
information, write to Director of 
Graduate Studies, N116 MVR, New 
York State College of Human Ecol- 
ogy, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 14853. 


Department of Psychiatry, Mount 
Zion Hospital and Medical Center, 
San Francisco: Three intensive ad- 
vanced postdoctoral programs in psy- 
chology: (a) child or adult commu- 
nity mental health, (b) psychother- 


v1 


apy research, (c) general clinical. 
For further information, write to 
Nanette Heiman, Chief Psychologist, 
Department of Psychiatry, Mount 
Zion Hospital and Medical Center, 
1600 Divisadero Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California 94115. 


Department of Psychiatry, Mount 
Zion Hospital and Medical Center, 
San Francisco: Now accepting ap- 
plications for 1975-1976 one-year 
predoctoral fellowships in clinical 
psychology and in clinical child psy- 
chology. Deadline for applications 
is January 1, 1975. For further in- 
formation, write to Donald P. Clig- 
gett, Mount Zion Hospital and Medi- 
cal Center, 1600 Divisadero Street, 
San Francisco, California 94115. 


Division of Clinical Psychology, Up- ` 
state Medical Center, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Syracuse: Now 
accepting applications for APA-ap- 
proved internships in clinical psy- 
chology for 1975-1976: both clinical- 
adult and. clinical-child predoctoral 
internships. Stipends $6,000. For 
more information, write to Sidney A. 
Orgel, Division of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, Upstate Medical Center, 750 
East Adams Street, Syracuse, New 
York 13210. 


Section of Clinical Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba School of Medi- 
cine: Now accepting applications for 
predoctoral internships in clinical 
psychology for 1975-1976. Stipend 
$8,000. For further information, 
write to Robert H. Martin, or Robert 
de von Flindt, Section of Clinical 
Psychology, Faculty of Medicine, 
University of Manitoba, 770° Ban- 
natyne Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
R3E OW3. 
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American Psychological Associa- 
tion: August 30-September 3, 1975, 
Chicago; 1976, Washington, D.C. ; 
1977, San Francisco; 1978, Toronto ; 
1979, Atlanta 


For information write to: 


Doris Entwisle 

c/o Candy Won 

American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Southeastern Psychological Associ- 
ation: March 26-29, 1975, Atlanta; 
March 17-20, 1976, New Orleans ; 
May 4-7, 1977, Hollywood, Florida 


` For information write to: 


Edward H, Loveland 

; ‘School of Psychology 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 30332 


Eastern Psychological Association: 
April 3-5, 1975, New York City; 
April 22-24, 1976, New York City 

. For information write to: 
Murray Benimoff 
Department of Psychology 


Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 


. ` Southwestern Psychological Associ- 
РА Kin: April 17-19, 1975; Houston, 
exas 


For information write to: 


Southwestern Psychological Association 
P.O. Box 7156 

University Station 

Austin, Texas 78712 


Western Psychological Association: 
April 24-26, 1975; Sacramento, 
California 

For information write to: 


` George Parrott 
Department of Psychology 
~ California State University, Sacramento 
6000 J Street 
Sacramento, California 95819 


Midwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: May 1-3, 1975; Chicago, 

- Illinois 
For information write to: 


' Rudolph W. Schulz 
Department of Psychology 
University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 52242 


atio 


Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association: May 7-10, 1975, Salt 
Lake City ; 1976, Arizona ; 1977, 
Alberta; 1978, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 


For information write to: 


William Prokasy 

205 Spencer Hall 
University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 


yi 


Southern Society for Philosoph: 
and Psychology: March 27-29, 1975, 
New Orleans; 1976, Atlanta; 1977, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


For information write to: 


Michel Loeb 

Department of Psychology 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 40208 


Conference: Rape—Action, Preven- 
tion, Research: January 20-22, 1975; 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

For information write to: 


Marcia Walker 

Rape Research Group 

Center for Correctional Psychology 
P.O. Box 2968 

University, Alabama 35486 


New York Academy of Sciences: 
“Developmental Psycholinguistics 
and Communication Disorders”: 
January 24-25, 1975; New York City 


For information write to: 


Conference Department 

New York Academy of Sciences 
2 East 63rd Street 

New York, New York 10021 


Biofeedback Research Society: 
January 31-February 5, 1975; 
Monterey, California 

For information write to: 


Francine Butler 

Department of Psychiatry #202 
University of Colorado Medical Center 
4200 East Ninth Avenue 

Denver, Colorado 80220 


Conference on Psychothera: уіп 
the Arts: February 15-17, 1975; 
New York City 


For information write to: 


Michael Schulman 

Lee Strasberg Theatre Institute 
34 West 13 Street 

New York, New York 10011 
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lions 


' Bronx Municipal Hospital Center 


Conference about the Teaching of ` 
Group: Theory and Practice: 
February 20-22, 1975; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


For information write to: 


Kenneth G. Roy 

Group Studies Consortium 

c/o Counseling Center 

50 College Avenue 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 


American Psychopathological 
Association: March 6-7, 1975; 
New York City 

For information write to: 


Edward Sachar 


Eastchester Road and Pelham Parkway 
Bronx, New York 10461 


Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment: April 10-13, 1975; 
Denver, Colorado 

For information write to: 

Anne D, Pick 

Institute of Child Development 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 


Christian Association for Psycho- 
logical Studies: April 13-15, 1975; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

For information write to: 

William L. Hiemstra 


6850 South Division Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49508 


National Center on Black Aged: 
"Aging: Black Women and Federal 
Policies: 1950-2080": April 13-15, 
1975; Washington, D.C. 


For information write to: 


Jacquelyne J. Jackson 

Box 3003 | 

Duke University Medical Center 
Durham, North Carolina 27710 


New England Educational Research 
Organization: April 30-May 3, 1975; 
Provincetown, Maine = 
For information write to: 

Marvin D. Lynch 

College of Education 

Northeastern University 

102 The Fenway 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


1 
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Fifth Symposium on Behavior 
Modification: December 9-12, 1974; 
Caracas, Venezuela 


For information write to: 


Edmundo Chirinos 

Sociedad Venezolana de Psicologia 
Clinica 

Apartado 70.006 

Caracas, Venezuela 


Fifteenth International Congress 
of Psychology: December 14-19, 
1974; Bogotá, Colombia 


For information write to: 


Luiz F. S. Natalicio 

Secretary General 

Interamerican Society of Psychology 
Р.О. Box 88 UTEP 

El Paso, Texas 79968 


Second Pan-African Congress of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology: 
December 29-January 1, 1975; 
Nairobi, Kenya 


For information write to: 


S. H. Irvine 

College of Education 

Brock University 

St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


International Conference on 
Psychology and Meditation: 
January 5-February 5, 1975; 
Kathmandu, Nepal 


For information write to : 
Henry Ganzler 
507 Lincoln Street 
Santa Cruz, California 95060 
International Conference on Psy- 
chological Stress and Adjustment 
in Time of War and Peace: 
Norman Milgram 
Department of Psychology 
Tel Aviv University 

ү 


January 6-10, 1975; Tel Aviv, Israel 
For information write to: 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


National Institute for the Psycho- 
© егарїев: January 22-26, 1975; 

an Juan, Puerto Rico 
For information write to: 


Henry Grayson or Clemens Loew 
ational Institute for the Psycho- 
©. therapies 
330 West 58th Street 
_ New York, New York 10019 


rien ST Ya 


TONS 


ernat 


onal i 


шн Annual тата а ЧАР 
onference on Piagetian Thi 

and the Helping Profesioni: 
January 24, 1975; Los Angeles, 
California 


For information write to: 


-t 
TY 


Marie Poulsen 

University Affiliated Program 
Childrens Hospital of Los Angeles 
P.O. Box 54700 

Los Angeles; California 90054 


Inter American Conference of 
Mental Health of Children and 
Youth: [кш 30-February 1, 
1975; Mexico City, Mexico 


For information write to: 


Julieta Tovar 

Mexican Institution for Children's 
Welfare 

3,700 Avenida de los Insurgentes Sur 

Mexico City, Mexico 


Ontario Psychological Association: 
February 6-8, 1975; Toronto, 

Ontario, Canada 

For information write to: 

Malcolm S. Weinstein 

Counselling and Development Centre 


York University 
Downsview, Ontario 


Tenth International Congress of 
Gerontology (and Geriatrics): 
June 22-27, 1975 ; Jerusalem, Israel 
For information write to: 

The Congress of Gerontology 

P.O. Box 16271 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


First Colloquium on School 
Psychology: June 26-28, 1975; 
Munich, Germany 

For information write to: 

Calvin D. Catterall 

92 South Dawson Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43209 


Second International Congress of . 
Collegium Internationale Activitatis 
Nervosae Superioris: June 30- 
July 3, 1975; Prague, zechoslovakia 
For information write to: 


Second International Congress of 
CIANS 

Czechoslovak Medical Society 

J. E. Purkyné 

Sokolská 31, 120 26 Praha 2 

Czechoslovakia 
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Conventions 


Second International Congress of 
the Association for the Psycho- 
physiological Study of Sleep: 
June 30-July 4, 1975; Edinburgh, 
Scotland 


For information write to: 


A. J. Hobson 

Harvard Medical School 

74 Fenwood Road 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 _ 


Third Biennial Conference of the 
International Society for the Study 
of Behavioral Development: 

July 13-17, 1975; Guildford, 

England 


For information write to: 


ISSBD Secretariat 

Department of Psychology 

University of Surrey 

Guildford, Surrey GU2 5XH, England 


Seventh International Congress of 
the International Association for 
the Study of Medical Psychology 
and Religion: July 14-18, 1975; 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

For information write to: 


Robert J. McDevitt 
Secretary General, AIEMPR 
Good Samaritan Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45220 


Seventh World Congress of the 


. Deaf: July 31-August 8, 1975; 


Washington, D.C. 
For information write to: 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Thirty-Third Annual Conference 
of the International Council of 
Psychologists: September 1-5, 1975; 
Chicago, Illinois 

For information write to: 


Frances A. Mullen 
4014 Cody Road 
Sherman Oaks, California 91403 


Third Congress of the International 
College of Psychosomatic Medicine: 
September 15-19, 1975; Rome, 

Italy 

For information write to: 


Ferruccio Antonelli 
via della Camilluccia 195 
00135 Rome, Italy 


1. General Psychology 
Virginia W. Voeks 
Psychology Department 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 92115 


5. Evaluation and Measurement 
Elizabeth P. Hagen 
525 East 86th Street 
New York, New York 10028 


8. Personality and Social 
Psychology 
Marcia Guttentag 
#3 Garden Street 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


12. Clinical Psychology 
, Allan G. Barclay 
Department of Psychology 
St. Louis University 
221 N. Grand Boulevard 
_ St. Louis, Missouri 63103 


15. Educational Psychology 
Ellis B. Page 
Bureau of Educational Research 
University of Connecticut. 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 


18. Psychologists in Public Service 
Joel M. Cantor (Pro tem) 
8408 Whitman Drive 
Bethesda, Maryland 20034 


21. Society of Engineering 
Psychologists 
- Robert C. Williges 
zi 511 Psychology Building 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 


24. Philosophical Psychology 
Michael Wertheimer 
Psychology Department 
University of Colorado 

` Boulder, Colorado 80302 


H 


27. Community Psychology 
Betty L. Kalis 
337 Spruce Street 
San Francisco, California 94118 


30. Psychological Hypnosis 
Frederick J. Evans 
Unit for Experimental Psychology 
111 North 49th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19139 


33. Mental Retardation 
Allan G. Barclay 
Department of Psychology 
St. Louis University 

‚221 North Grand Boulevard 
У - St. Louis, Missouri 63103 


-Secretaries of APA Divisions 


2. Teaching of Psychology 
Lawrence E. Murphy 
Department of Psychology 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 94117 


6. Physiological and Comparative 
Psychology 
Robert L. Isaacson 
Department of Psychology 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 


9. Psychological Study of Social 
Issues 
John P. Kirscht 
701 Indianola Drive 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105 


13. Consulting Psychology 
Doris R. Kraemer 
22 Normal Avenue 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
07043 


16. School Psychology 
Irwin A. Hyman 
16 Devon Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 08673 


19. Military Psychology 
Arthur J. Drucker 
8304 Hartford Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


22. Rehabilitation Psychology 
Raymond A. Ehrle 
8327 Donoghue Drive 
New Carrollton, Maryland 20784 


25. Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior 
Leila Cohen 
5 Birchwood Drive 
Bedford, Massachusetts 01730 


28. Psychopharmacology 
Roy Pickens 
Box 392 Mayo 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 


31. State Psychological Association 
Affairs 
Francis A. Young 
Primate Research Center 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99163 


34. Population Psychology 
Nancy P. Russo 
American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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10. 


14. 


17. 


20. 


23. 


26. 


29. 


32. 


35. 


Experimental Psychology 
Frank A. Logan 

Psychology Department 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 


Developmental Psychology 
Lucy R. Ferguson 
Department of Psychology 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


Psychology and the Arts 
Robert W. Lundin 
Department of Psychology 
University of the South 
Sewanee, Tennessee 37375 


Industrial and Organizational 

Psychology 

Paul W. Thayer 

55 Sheep Hill Drive 

West Hartford, Connecticut 
06117 


Counseling Psychology 

Thomas W. Allen 

Graduate Institute of Education 
and Counseling Service 

Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 63130 


Adult Development and Aging 
Lillian E. Troll 

Department of Psychology 
Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 


Consumer Psychology 
Maureen Kallick 

c/o Survey Research Center 
Institute for Social Research 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


History of Psychology 

Virginia Staudt Sexton 

Herbert H. Lehman College of 
CUNY 

Bedford Park Boulevard West 

Bronx, New York 10468 


Psychotherapy 

Jack D. Krasner 

388 Lydecker Street 
Englewood, New Jersey 07631 


Humanistic Psychology 
Gloria B. Gottsegen 

2940 Grand Concourse 

New York, New York 10458 


Psychology of Women 
Barbara S. Wallston 

Box 512-Peabody 

George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


1. Drugs and Behavior: 

A Primer in Neuropsychopharmacology 

By Ernest L. Abel, New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene 

Written for graduate and undergraduate students of 
various, backgrounds, this book clearly outlines the 
nature of drug action from the absorption of drugs 
into the body through final elimination. It discusses 
the various factors influencing this process from the 
context of the nervous system and drug-receptor 
theory. 

1974 $13.95 


2. Innovations in Client-Centered Therapy 
Edited by David A. Wexler, University of California 
San Francisco, and Laura North Rice, 

York University, Ontario 

This volume of original papers provides an in-depth 
view of new developments in client-centered ther- 
apy. It gives readers a detailed picture of contempo- 
rary theory and practice in client-centered thought. 
In addition, the book extends client-centered think- 
ing to a broader social context—showing how its 
principles can be used in society to promote indi- 
vidual and social change. 

A volume in the Wiley Series on Personality 
Processes, edited by Irving B. Weiner 

1974 approx. 544 pages 


3. The First Year of Bereavement 

By Ira O. Glick, /ra O. Glick & Associates, Inc., 
Robert S. Weiss, Harvard Medical School, 

and C. Murray Parkes, The Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations, London 

Based on a detailed statistical study, this book pro- 
vides an accurate picture of the first year of bereave- 
ment as seen through the eyes of fifteen widows 
under the age of forty-five. The book follows the 
widows through successive phases of adjustment, 
paying particular attention to their social relation- 
ships, what they saw as helpful or harmful during 
this critical period, and how they established their 
paths of recovery or failure. 

1974 approx. 336 pages $12.50 


Following Books are Forthcoming. 


4. Origins of Fear, Volume 2 
Edited by Michael Lewis, Educational Testing 
Service, and Leonard A. Rosenblum, State University 
of New York Downstate Medical Center 

Showing how fear represents the conflux between 
the infant's emerging cognitive and affective sys- 
tems, this book provides both ontogenetic and phy- 
logenetic perspectives. Its chapters reflect the 
integration of original papers, critical comments, 
and thematic discussions from a conference SUp- 
ported by the Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Topics covered include infant's 
reactions to people, fear-mediated processes in the 
context of imprinting, and fear and the development 
of social attachments in the first year of life. 

1974 approx. 384 pages 


approx. 256 pages 


$22.50 


$17.95 


Explore the mind of toda; 
with Wiley-Interscience Books 


[| Mail this coupon to: 


sman 


5. The Volunteer Subject 

By Robert Rosenthal, Harvard University, and 

Ralph L. Rosnow, Temple University 

This is the first comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture on employing volunteer subjects in behavioral 
and social research. Dealing with the topic from 
both a methodological and ethical point of view, it 
thoroughly covers situational determinants, causal 
inferences, reducing or eliminating artifacts, and 
procedures for increasing external validity. In addi- 
tion, it helps readers cope with the problem of the 
volunteer subject by providing an overview of gen- 
eral problems and a thorough, constructive set of 
alternatives for dealing with them. 

A volume in the Wiley Series on Personality 
Processes, edited by Irving B. Weiner 


1974 approx. 288 pages $13.95 (tent.) 


6. Research Strategies in Psychotherapy 

By Edward S. Bordin, University of Michigan 

For researchers or potential researchers in the field 
of psychotherapy, this book offers a critical appraisal 
of previous work . . . provides а guide to research 
methodology . . . and helps identify the important 
questions they should address in the future. Provid- 
ing an unusually broad. compass of theoretical 
positions, the book pinpoints important research 
issues and deals with many down-to-earth prac- 
tices for carrying out psychotherapy. 

Avolume in the Wiley Series on Personality 
Processes, edited by Irving B. Weiner 


1974 ~ approx. 288 pages $16.95 


Wiley-Interscience 
a division of John Wiley & Sons 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1 0016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE, Dept. 325, Box 4569 


Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Please send me the book(s) whose number(s) ! 
have checked: 
1. ÛJ (1 00155-4), DRUGS AND BEHAVIOR 
2. O (1-93715-0), INNOVATIONS IN 
~~ CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY 
з. 0 (1 30421-2), THE FIRST YEAR OF 
BEREAVEMENT 
My check (money order) for $ is enclosed. 
Г] Please bill me. (Restricted to the continental U.S.) 
O Please send me a list of local bookstores carry- 
ing your titles. 
Name. 
Affiliation 
Address 
City. State Zip 


Please add state and local taxes where applicable, 
Prices subject to change without notice. 092 А 4748-WI 
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Thesaurus of 
Psychological 


Index 


Contains over 4,000 terms representing an 
authoritative, unambiguous, and hierarchically 
structured vocabulary used by psychology and 
related disciplines. This vocabulary will facilitate 
precise content representation of concepts de- 
scribed in psychological literature and allow for 
more flexibility in automated search and retrieval 
operations. These two factors promote more ef- 
fective communication of psychological concepts 
in original works and research, ultimately aiding 
the content of publications to be focused in accord- 
ance with the interest patterns of psychologists. 


This Thesaurus, developed by the Psychological 
Abstracts Information Services, is divided into 
three sections: 


The relationship section shows the relation- 
Ships among concepts that are associated with 
each other. Term relationships noted are: 
synonymous, broader, narrower, or related. 


The alphabetical section presents each prefer- 
red term in alphabetical order, enabling rapid 
identification of terms used for indexing. 


The hierarchical section contains 17 broad con- 
tent areas in which terms are presented in de- 
Scending order according to breadth of concept 
represented. The 17 categories correspond to 
major classifications used in Psychological 
Abstracts. ` 
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Terms 


The relationship, alphabetical, and hierarchical 
sections will assist the user in selecting appro- 
priate terms for different uses. 

Administrators 

* determine areas of research for an organization 

* assure representative expertise in personnel 
selection 

Researchers and Authors 

* find synonyms for a term representing a concept 

* select terms that represent a concept 

* define subject matter topics for a paper or book 

Educators 

* structure a curriculum 

* use as a tutorial aid 

Consultants 

* search the literature 

* aid in retrieval of information 

Librarians 

* provide access to psychological literature 

* aid in cataloging psychology material 

* aid in ordering new psychological literature 

Students 

* locate concepts relevant to psychology 

e focus areas of study 


The Thesaurus contains 362 pages with a hard- 
cover and costs $12. Please note that all orders 
amounting to $15 or less must be accompanied 
by full payment except for those orders submitted 
on institutional purchase order forms. 


American Psychological Association 
Publication Sales Department 

1200 17th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 


texts 


Psychology: 
An Introduction 
to 
Human Behavior 


Morris K. Holland, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
1974 Cloth 560 pages 


An introductory text carefully attuned to student 
interests and experiences. Geared to motivate 
readers, the book presents the traditional content 
of psychology within the framework of provoca- 
tive life themes—drugs, aggression, war, love and 
sex, mind control, revolution, and others. Ten 
optional methods sections introduce readers to the 
ways psychologists think about problems and the 
procedures used in investigations. An informal, 
conversational tone, a clear writing style even in 
discussions of more advanced concepts, and a 
striking use of original graphics involve students 
verbally and visually. Student Workbook. Instruc- 
tor's Manual. Individualized Study Program. Test 
Item File. 


Psychology: An Introduction 


Paul Mussen and Mark R. Rosenzweig, University 
of California, Berkeley; Elliot Aronson, University 
of Texas; David Elkind, University of Rochester; 
Seymour Feshbach, University of California, Los 
Angeles; P. James Geiwitz, University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara; Stephen E. Glickman, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Bennet B. Murdock, 
Jr., University of Toronto; Michael Wertheimer, 
University of Colorado 1973 Cloth 847 pages 
An exceptionally accurate reflection of current 
theories and research in psychology. Each section 
author, a recognized expert in his field, provides a 
clear analysis of the past, present, and future. 
trends of his specialty. Reversing the usual se- 
quence of topics, the text begins with areas most 
akin to students' life experiences—social psychol- 
ogy and personality. Three-page sections in full 
color depict Art and Psychology, Perception, and 
Biological and Comparative Psychology. Technical 
terms are introduced and defined with care for the 
student with no background in psychology. In- 
structor's Manual. Student Workbook. Individual- 
ized Study Program. Test Item File. 


readers 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Readings in Perception: 

Principle and Practice 

Peter A. Fried, Carleton University 

September 1974 Paper 560 pages 

A collection of readings acquaints students with 
some of the most influential theories and issues in 
perception. The book is divided into three parts, 
each containing a balance of classical and contem- 
porary research. The first deals with stimuli and in- 
tervening variables; the second with perceptual 
learning and physiological mechanisms underlying 
perception; the third with higher processes such as 
memory and individual differences. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Concepts in Psychology: 

Introductory Readings 

Paul Mussen, Mark Rosenzweig, Elliot Aronson, 
David Elkind, Seymour Feshbach, Stephen E. 
Glickman, Bennet B. Murdock, Jr. and Michael 
Wertheimer 

March 1974 Paper 480 pages 


Interaction: Readings in 


Human Psychology ў 
Кеп О. Doyle, Jr., University of Minnesota 


1973 Paper 591 pages 


Call us toll free at 800-225-1388. 


LL 


MA 02173 


In Massachusetts call College Marketing collect at 862-6650. 
D.C. Heath and Company, 125 Spring Street, Lexington, 


D.C. Heath Canada, LTD., Suite 1408, 100 Adelaide Street, 
HEATH W., Toronto, Ontario M5H 1S9 
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New in 1974 — 


THOUGHT 
AND FEELING 


Cognitive Alteration 
of Feeling States 


edited by Harvey London 
and Richard E. Nisbett 


This book consists of experimental studies that derive from 


and extend Schachter's theory of emotional states and | 


Heider's attribution theory. The papers deal with a wide _ 
variety of topics — for example, aggression, boredom, obe- _ 


sity, the control of pain, delusional systems. Each of the au- 


thors takes the theoretical concept of cognition and relates 


it to research he is currently doing in biofeedback, physiol- 


ogy, social psychology, altered states of consciousness, etc. 
Thus the book provides a summary of the present state of 
cognitive research that will serve as a benchmark for future 
work on the subject. 


164 pp. April 1974 $8.95 cloth 


CARDIO- 
VASCULAR 
PSYCHO- 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Current Issues 

in Response Mechanisms, 
Biofeedback 

and Methodology 


edited by Paul A. Obrist, 
A.H. Black, Jasper Brener 
and Leo V. DiCara 


This book — containing original papers by the leading au- 
thorities on the subject — offers the first comprehensive 
overview of the entire field of cardiovascular psychophysi- 
ology. The book includes a summary by the four editors, dis- 
Cussing the goals of research on the psychophysiology of 
the cardiovascular system and the appropriate strategies for 
achieving these goals. A remarkable bibliography of nearly 
1,000 items provides the first comprehensive guide to the 
output of research workers in this rapidly growing field. 
640 pp. September 1974 $19.50 cloth 


CLINICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 
The Study 

of Personality 

and Behavior 


Sol L. Garfield 


“In a period when the entire field is in flux it is good to have 
an authoritative statement about clinical psychology. | have 
read the book with interest and find it accurate and well writ- 
ten. Dr. Garfield probably knows as much about our profes- 
sion аз anyone and is able to see developments in a histori- 
cal context. His book should be a useful source for intro- 
ductory courses in clinical psychology."—Alan O. Ross, 
Professor, Psychological Center, State University of New : 
York, Stony Brook 

456 pp. March 1974 $14.95 cloth 

$8.95 paperbound text edition for classroom use only 
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Aldine Standards — 


BEHAVIOR: 


THE CONTROL 
| OF PERCEPTION 


William T. Powers 
A 1974 National Book Award nominee in The Sciences 


"Gives social scientists — finally — an alternative to both be- 
haviorism and psychoanalysis. It provides a way, both elegant and 
sophisticated, to include the basic contributions of both without 
being partisan or converted. We now know much more then we did 
before this book was published"—Paul J. Bohannan, Stanley G. 
Harris Professor of Social Science, Northwestern University 


320 pp. 1973 $8.95 cloth 


SEXUAL CONDUCT 


The Social Sources 
of Human Sexuality 


John H. Gagnon and 
William Simon 


"Gagnon and Simon have provided me with the kind of intellectual 
excitement one enjoys all too seldom. They have integrated dispa- 
rate bits of data from diverse disciplines into a set of provocative 
hypotheses about the nature of human sexual development. There 
is no question that the book will be a classic."—Gerald C. Davison, 
Professor of Psychology, SUNY, Stony Brook Y 


328 pp. 1973 $8.95 cloth 


HYPNOSIS 


Research Developments 
and Perspectives 


edited by Erika Fromm 
and Ronald E. Shor 


“The work is a ‘must’ not only for every serious researcher, but also 
for the practicing clinician. . . the book is one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions to the field ever published and should serve as a 
basic reference for some time to come."—John G. Watkins, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Montana, International Jour- 
nal of Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis 


544 pp. 1972 $27.50 cloth 
edited by Roger M. Downs 
IMAGE AND and David Stea 
ENVI RO NM ENT “Through this most attractive book, coedited with unusual care, we 
Cognitive Mapping | find ourselves at the frontier of a new and exciting intellectual do- 
and Spatial | main, that of the individual's conception of his geographic en- 
Behavior | vironment. Downs and Stea deserve nothing but praise. This is, in 


short, a volume to which those in the growing field of environ- 
ment-and-behavior will turn frequently, as much from necessity as 
for enjoyment and profit."—Joachim F. Wohlwill, Division of Man- . 
Environment Relations, Pennsylvania State University, University - 
Park, Science 

461 pp. 1973 $15.00 cloth 


ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY _ 529 South Wabash Avenue • Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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Staff positions in California State hospitals, adult 


and youth correctional institutions. 

These positions require doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology with approved internship. 
Progressive salary program and civil service benefits. 


Please write: Medical Personnel Services 
State Personnel Board 


801 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, СА 95814 , 


New Penguns n 
PSYCHOLOGY 


THE ACT OF WILL. Roberto Assagioli, M.D. One of the pioneers of psychoanalysis re-evaluates the will. $2.95 


DREAM TELEPATHY. Montague Ullman, M.D., and Stanley Krippner, Ph.D., with Alan Vaughan. The first 
totally reliable report on telepathic dreaming. Based on experiments conducted at Maimonides Medical Center's 
Dream Laboratory. $2.95 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN AGEING (Rev. Ed.) D. B. Bromley. $2.95 
RETREAT FROM SANITY. Malcolm B. Bowers. A study of the structure of emerging psychosis. $2.25 


THE MYTH OF MEANING. Ал/е/а Jaffé. A close associate of Jung explains the concept of meaning as а 
Jungian archetype. Available January 1975. $2.25 


SEXUAL IDENTITY CONFLICT IN CHILDREN AND ADULTS. Richard Green, M.D. This thorough analysis 
z transsexualism throws new light on the process by which sexual identity is formed. Available January 1975. 
3.95 


For a complete list of Penguin books in psychology, write: 


i PENGUN BOOKS INC 


ГПО Ambassador Rd Baltimore, Md. 21207 
ба * Мода 1974 * AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Overseas readers write; Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England. 


... in Saunders texts... 


Millon & Millon: Abnormal Behavior and 
Personality 
A Biosocial Learning Approach 


The origins, development and functions of abnormal behavior 
are examined in the light of social learning theory in this 
introductory text. The authors' approach differs from other 
social-learning models in their recognition of individual 
biological tendencies as determinants of behavior, and in 
their coverage of abnormal personalities in everyday life 
—thus establishing continuity between milder pathologies 
and more severe disorders. By Theodore Millon and Renee 
Millon, Univ. of Illinois. 535 pp. Illustd. $11.95. Feb. 1974. 

Order #6390-7. 
An Instructor's Manual is available. 


A Study Guide, by Leila Foster and Theodore Millon, 
highlights important theories and briefly summarizes each 
chapter of the Millon & Millon text. Review questions are 
included. 112 pp. $3.50. Feb. 1974. Order #3819-8. 


Millon: Theories of Psychopathology 
and Personality 
Essays and Critiques-2nd Edition 


Fifty-nine of the world's most respected clinicians and 
theorists make the second edition of this popular anthology à 
truly authoritative sourcebook. Papers are grouped according 
to the type of data they emphasize: biophysical, intrapsychic, 
phenomenological, behavioral, sociocultural, and integrative. 
Edited by Theodore Millon. 502 pp. Soft cover. $5.95. April 
1973. Order #6382-6. 


Johnson: Aggression—In Man and Animals 


Aggressive behavior in more than 150 species is described 
here, but the emphasis is on man—his guns, drugs, racial 
tensions, televised violence and war. It's a hard-hitting text 
applicable to almost any undergraduate psychology course. 
By Roger N. Johnson, Ramapo College, N. J. 269 pp. lllustd. 
Soft cover. $4.50. April 1972. Order #5160-7. 


Voeks: On Becoming an Educated Person— 
3rd Edition 


One of the best guides available on teaching students how to 
learn—through proper study habits, attention, and attitudes. 


DiCaprio: Personality Theories 
Guides to Living 


This life-oriented approach to the study of personality 
analyzes the views of major theorists as applied to specific 
aspects of personality—development, learning, needs and 
motivation, conflict, and the search for “the good life." The 
material both fosters an understanding of individual behavior 
and relates directly to everyday living, making it uniquely 
adaptable for use in adjustment courses as well as personality 
courses. By Nicholas S. DiCaprio, John Carroll Univ., Cleve- 
land. 502 pp. Illustd. $10.95. July 1974. Order #3055-3. 
An Instructor's Manual is available. 


Shope: Interpersonal Sexuality 


General and developmental aspects of human sexuality are 
fully described, with an emphasis on interpersonal relation- 
ships and psychosocial functions rather than genital sex. 
Special consideration is given to premarital sex, sexuality and. 
morality, and children's sexual development. Designed for 
courses in human sexuality, it's an excellent auxiliary text for 
behavioral science as well. By Davld F. Shope, Pennsylvania 
State Univ. About 385 pp. About $7.50. Ready January. 

Order #8253-7. 


Sattler: Assessment of Children's Intelligence 


The complete spectrum of intelligence testing in children is 
covered here in a single volume. It shows how to best adminis- 
ter tests; how to use them to evaluate mental disorders, men- 
tal retardation or learning disabilities; and how to most effec- 
tively test minority group children. Major coverage is of the 
Stanford-Binet and Wechsler (WISC/WPPSI) batteries, though 
others are included. An upcoming reprint of the text will also 
include coverage of the WISC-R and the 1972 Binet norms. By 
Jerome M. Sattler, San Diego State Univ. About 575 pp. About 
$14.95. Order #7944-7. 


Kaufmann: Introduction to the 
Study of Human Behavior ; 


Here's valuable supplementary reading for introductory 
courses in personality, social psychology, and educational 
psychology. Dr. Kaufmann examines the rationale for, and the 
methods used in the scientific study of human behavior. By 
Harry Kaufmann, Hunter College, CUNY. 162 pp. Illustd. Soft 


By Virginia Voeks, San Diego State College. 278 pp. lllustd. 

Soft cover. $2.95. June 1970. isi Order #9066-1. cover. $2.50. April 1968. Order #5300-6. 
[-—— ur A PEDAL NM ie ier a EE TTT 
W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY | 
| West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 | 
| Please send me the following books I 
| For my personal library —bill me О For possible adoption | 
| Title Requested Order no. Course Title Present Text | 
| SINN ESPRIME 
| | 
| Мате. Affiliation | 
| Address ا‎ e | 
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THE INTEGRATION 
OF A CHILD INTO A 
SOCIAL WORLD 

MARTIN P. M. RICHARDS, Editor 


Thirteen original essays by outstanding au- 
thorities on the development and socialization 
of children. Among the contributors are 
Jerome Bruner, Joanna Ryan, Rom Harre and 
N. G. Blurton Jones. 


Cloth $15.50: Paper $4.95 


ETHOLOGICAL STUDIES 
OF CHILD BEHAVIOR 


N. G. BLURTON JONES 


Now in paperback. $7.95 


MEASUREMENT AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF 
PSYCHIATRIC SYMPTOMS 


J. K. WING, J. E. COOPER 
and N. SARTORIUS 


This book defines the experiences that consti- 
tute psychiatric symptoms, with the aim of 
reducing the subjective element in diagnosis, 
and describes an interview technique through 
which the symptoms can be reliably recorded. 
The appendix, “Present State Examination”, 
is a comprehensive interview schedule pro- 
viding a means of standardizing the elements 
of psychiatric diagnosis and' is available as a 
separate booklet. “It is my feeling that this 
book will attract potentially a large readership 
in every field анте . . . I consider 
it a valuable piece of work in which, so to 
speak, a microscope is being used for the first 
time instead of a ее glass."—Dr. 
Phillip Polatin, Professor Emeritus of Clinical 
Psychiatry, College of Physicians & Surgeons, 
Columbia University $14.50 


Separate appendix, Present State Examination 
$1.95 


INSTITUTIONALISM 
AND SCHIZOPHRENIA 


J. K. WING and G. W. BROWN $13.75 


SEMANTICS 


An Interdisciplinary Reader in Philosophy, 
Linguistics and Psychology 


D. D. STEINBERG and 
LEON A. JAKOBOVITS, Editors 


Now in paperback. 


3 
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$7.95 


Cambridge 
University Press 


32 East 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10022 


HUMAN INTEREST 
yields 
the highest return 


A New Book! HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: The Span of Life. 
This new text uniquely covers the entire life cycle—from con- 
ception through old age and death. Descriptive in approach, 
it presents emotional, moral and social factors. By GEORGE 
KALUGER, Ph.D.; and MERIEM FAIR KALUGER, Litt. M. May, 
1974, 342 pp., 44 illus. $10.50, 


A New Book! HUMAN EXPERIENCE: A Psychology of 
Growth. Topics explored in this new text include: adjustments 
to dramatic changes in lifetime styles; relationships and con- 
flict; etc. By RONAL G. POLAND, Ph.D. February 1974. 240 
pp. 31 illus. with graphic abstractions by KAREN SWEIK- 
HARDT. $8.50. 


A New Book! INTERVENTION IN HUMAN SERVICES. 
The first human service training text to focus on skills de- 
velopment, this book covers observation skills, recording, and 
reporting, and interviewing and counseling. By EVELINE. D. 
SCHULMAN. June, 1974. 248 pp., 24 illus. $6.95. 


New 2nd Edition! CRISIS INTERVENTION: Theory and 
Methodology. A comprehensive overview of crisis intervention 
includes therapeutic groups, group therapy, and two crisis 
group studies. By DONNA C. AGUILERA, R.N., /A.S.; and 
JANICE M. MESSICK, R.N., M.S. April, 1974. 168 pp., 13 illus. 


$6.00. 
MOSBY 


TIMES MIRROR 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
11830 WESTLINE INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 83141 


PSYCHOLOGY | 


WINTHROP- 


Is proud to announce 
its first publications in Psychology 


For students asking...Why psychology? 
What is it? What can it do? 


Psychology: A New Perspective 

by Dalmas A. Taylor and Sidney A. Manning 
University of Maryland and Federal City Col- 
lege 


Approaches the introductory course from the 
framework of current issues of concern and 
interest to the student — social power and 
conformity, psychosurgery and behavior con- 
trol, prejudice and racism — and at the same 
time presents the basic concepts and data es- 
sential to a good understanding of introduc- 
tory psychology. Presents psychological data 
in a short, concise form which is easily com- 
prehended by introductory students as well as 
offers maximum flexibility in presentation for 
the teacher. To minimize the confusion inher- 
ent in technical language at the introductory 
level, the book offers a glossary of statistical 
and conceptual definitions at the end of each 
division. 

Instructor's Guide available. 

January 1975 400 pp. 
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For students of Social Psychology 


An Introduction to Attribution Proces- 
ses 

by Kelly G. Shaver 

College of William and Mary 


Why do people act the way they do? How do 
their desires and fears become known to us? 
These are questions that attribution theory 
tries to answer. In a readable, informal style, 
Kelly Shaver provides a thorough introduc- 
tion to attribution for any reader with a desire 
to increase his understanding of the causes of 
human behavior. No attempt is made to pres- 
ent a comprehensive review of experimental 
research; the studies chosen merely serve to 
explain principles previously set forth in the 
book. Theoretical principles and issues are 
illustrated by familiar examples. 


January 1975 200pp. paper/cloth 


For more information write: 
Richard Marran, Winthrop Publishers, 17 
Dunster St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


SEMINAR CENTER 


Annual Conference 
New York City 
December 7-8, 1974 


from 
Mayfield 


Topic: E 
WOMEN: A Feminist Perspective Р Working with the More Difficult Patient” 
Edited by JO FREEMAN Participants: 


Leopold Bellak, M.D. 
Peter Giovacchini, M.D. 
Edith Jacobson, M.D. 
Otto Kernberg, M.D. 
Stanley Lesse, M.D. 
Theodore Lidz, M.D. 
Herbert Rosenfeld, M.D. 
Lyman Wynne, M.D. 


The conference will attempt to reflect the 
actual setting of the consultation room and the _ 
actual dialogue between therapist and patient. 


State University of New York College, Purchase 
Going well beyond the emotional rhetoric of the early 
feminist movement, this volume presents a collection of 
penetrating, scholarly essays on women by women from 
a wide range of academic disciplines. Drawing on the 
emerging body of substantive research on women and 
employing traditional scholarly disciplines, psychologists, 
sociologists, political scientists, and lawyers among others 
thoughtfully assess the effects of sexism, document the 
status of women, and analyze the complex institutions 
and values that keep women in their place. 


There will be an opportunity to observe first- | 
hand actual patient interviews and discuss with 
participating therapists thelr techniques and _ 
theoretical rationale. ү. 


January 1975 470 pages paper approx. $7.00 


THREE WORLDS OF THERAPY 

An Existential-Phenomenological Study of the 
Therapies of Freud, Jung and Rogers 
ANTHONY BARTON, Duquesne University 


Barton vividly and concretely describes in understandable 
terms the three well-known forms of psychotherapy 
created and developed by Freud, Jung, and Rogers and 
demonstrates how each is a plausible therapeutic method. 
To illustrate how each method works and how each 
differs from the other two, Barton takes the same 
32-year old female patient, Mary, through each form of COGNITION AND BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 
analysis. He shows how Mary reacts differently to each Michael J. Mahoney, Pennsylvania State University. 
method and how and why the outcome is variable. A well-reasoned argument for applying scientific techniq 
us ot on tie theory and practice of poche. || fin uo human genito Ar amni ome 
therapy 1 have ever read. I hope every person who is and cognitive-symbolic processes, Mahoney undertakes an 
planning to enter the field of psychotherapy or who is empirical evaluation of the two mediational models— 

now in the field will read it. To read it is a superb < covert conditioning” and “cognitive learning", The final 


S s + M f section suggests some tentative clinical implications of 
a 4 Il, с f e A STR EM plic 
me Calvin Hall, co-author, “Theorieso cognitive behavior modification and offers a general para- 
Ц 


digm for therapeutic Science, 389 pp $13.50 
1974 271 pages cloth $8.95 paper $4.95 THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DRUG ABUSE 
TREATMENT 
ISSUES IN SOCIAL ECOLOGY 
Human Milieus 


edited by Saul В. Sells, /nstitute of Behavior Research, 
Texas Christian University 
Edited by RUDOLF H. MOOS and PAUL M. INSEL 
Stanford University 


The most extensive source of information available on 
This is an up-to-date collection of articles that cover 


addicts and habitual users of illegal drugs, the types of 
treatment provided for them, and the effectiveness of 

such topics as: theory and design, physical forces and 

Social behavior, population density and the use of 


various treatments for different types of patients, This 
two-volume work reports the findings of the long-range 
Drug Abuse Reporting Program (DARP) of the National 

Space, man-made designs and psychosocial consequences, 

behavior settings and psychosocial interaction, organ- 

izational structure and social behavior, characteristics of 


Institutes of Mental Health, 

VOL. I: EVALUATION OF TREATMENTS 
the milieu inhabitants, Psychosocial climate and en- 
vironmental press, reinforcement contingencies and 


570 pp $18.50 

VOL. П: PROFILES ON PATIENTS, TREATMENTS 
social behavior, and Person-environment fit, An 
invaluable work which should prove a milestone in the 


AND OUTCOMES 442 pp $16.50 

Note: THE REGULATION OF ENCOUNTER GROUPS, 
bistory of environmental psychology.—John Monahan, 
University of California, Irvine 


by Daniel Hogan, International Association of Applied 
1974 616 pages cloth $11.95 Paper $7.95 


Live patient interviews, case presentation, 
small group workshops and discussion groups, 
Early reglstration Is urged. 


For further information contact 
Alfred Yassky, Executive Director 
789 West End Avenue 

New York, New York 10025 


pU Scientists, will be published by Ballinger early in 


For more information on these and related Ballinger 
titles, please write for our catalog. 


Mí: Ballinger 
«246 17 Dunster Street, Harvard Square 
02138 


Mayfield Publishing Company 
285 Hamilton Avenue / Palo Alto, California 


Cambridge, Mass 
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Anno cing tf e ti no fet ; 
the introductory textbook 
that needs no introduction 


Introduction to Psychology 
Sixth Edition 


ERNEST R. HILGARD, RICHARD C. ATKINSON, 
and RITA L. ATKINSON ail of Stanford University 


A major, thorough revision of a classic textbook, this new Sixth Edition of Intro- 
duction to Psychology is **even better than the Fifth Edition—more readable, more 
relevant, more exciting."* It reflects the latest and most important research in 
traditional areas as well as on topics of particular interest today, yet it carefully 
maintains those aims and features—superb scholarship, comprehensive coverage, 
clarity, interest, and accuracy—that have always distinguished Introduction to 
Psychology. Among the many special features of the Sixth Edition: 


* A new opening section on five key psychological conceptions of human nature 
—neurobiological, behavioral, cognitive, psychoanalytic, and humanistic— 
that lays the groundwork for stimulating discussions throughout the book 


* A reconceptualized and rewritten section on ‘‘Motivation and Emotion” re- 
flecting the most current research and theory 
* Collaboration with the well-known social psychologist Daryl J. Bem on the 
exciting new concluding chapters—"'Social Psychology'' and “Psychology and 
Society" 
e Thoroughly revised and expanded chapters on the “Biological Basis of Psy- 
chology,” “Developmental Psychology,” and “States of Consciousness" 
* The inclusion of a number of fascinating, informative new case studies in the 
chapter on “Psychopathology” 
* An increased emphasis on cognition, including new material in the highly 
regarded section on "Learning and Thinking" 
Completely redesigned in a striking new format, and with a vastly expanded illustra- 
tion program of more than 500 charts, graphs, and photographs, the Sixth Edition 
of Introduction to Psychology is certain to enhance the Hilgard, Atkinson, and 
Atkinson reputation for introductory psychology at its best. 672 pages (probable) 


The Sixth Edition is accompanied by a thoroughly revised and expanded Study 
Guide with Programmed Units, new Test Item Files, and a new, practical, and un- 
commonly complete Instructor's Handbook prepared by JOHN C. RUCH, Mills 


College. Publication: January 1975 


*Ruth Cline, Los Angeles Valley College, from a prepublication manuscript review 


| HELI HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


* Atlanta 
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Graduate 

CE 
sychology 

for 1975-7 


An expanded and more 
comprehensive survey of 
graduate study than 
previously published. 
Provides the best current 
data available on the 
requirements, cost, scope, 
and objectives of 435 
graduate study programs in 
the United States and 
Canada. All schools listed 
have been accredited either 
by regional or national 
accrediting agencies. Details 
such as minimum scores for 
admission and housing 
facilities are included. 

504 pp. $4. 
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Please note that all orders 
amounting to $15 or less 
must be accompanied by full 
payment except for those 
orders submitted on 
institutional purchase order 
forms, 


American Psychological 
Association 

Publication Sales Department 

1200 17th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 


BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION IN APPLIED SETTINGS 
Alan E. Kazdin, The Pennsylvania State University 


Focuses on the application of operant principles, implementation of behavior 
modification techniques, and the measurement and evaluation of program effec- 
tiveness. A major portion of the text elaborates positive reinforcement, punish- 
ment and negative reinforcement, and extinction. The book fills the hiatus be- 
tween "how-to-do-it manuals" in behavior modification and extensive scholarly 
reviews which ignore much of applied research. Paperbound 


SOCIAL BEHAVIORISM 
Arthur Staats, University of Hawaii 


Presents a liberated behavioristic view incorporating most of the virtues of 
recent advances in social learning. Staats utilizes a framework which provides 
broader coverage and better integration than other social behaviorisms. The 
text makes a number of specific new contributions including an advanced and 
pragmatic exposition of learning principles for the study of human behavior. 


PERSONALITY: Strategies for the Study of Man, 
Revised Edition 


Robert M. Liebert, State University of New York at Stony Brook, and 
Michael D. Spiegler, University of Texas 


COMING IN JANUARY 


Acquaints the undergraduate majoring in psychology with important theoretical 
and research issues in the field. Completely updated with almost 100 new ref- 
erences and numerous contemporary research examples. Text Price: $11,00 


STUDIES IN PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 


Edited by Edwin A. Fleishman, American Institutes for Research, 
Washington, D.C., and Alan R. Bass, Wayne State University 


Includes recent articles which deal directly with socially relevant issues such as 
discrimination in employment, development of new techniques for personnel 
selection and appraisal, and new techniques for making work more meaningful 
and satisfying. Paperbound Text Price: $8.50 
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Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request; please indicate course title and text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 


PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Third Edition 
Laurence Siegel and Irving M. Lane, both of Louisiana State University 


Includes expanded coverage of testing and training for disadvantaged em- 
ployees, job enrichment and job enlargement, alternative work schedules, man- 
agerial assessment centers, and laboratory training. 1974/Text Price: $12.50 


For examination copies write 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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Standards for Educational 
and Psychological Tests 


1974 revision. 


Contents: 


Introduction 


Standards for Tests, Manuals 
and Reports 


Standards for Reports of 
Research on Reliability 
and Validity 


Standards for the Use of Tests 


Developed under a grant from the 
Russell Sage Foundation by a joint 
committee of members from the 
APA, the American Educational 
Research Association, and the 
National Council on Measurement in 
Education. 


This current revision of Standards is 
directed equally toward establishing 
guidelines for test developers and 
test users. It proposesessential, very 
desirable and desirable 
considerations for the effective 
development and use of 
standardized tests. Additionally, 
each standard is accompanied by an 
exemplary or clarifying comment. 
80 pp. $3 to students and members 
of APA, AERA, NCME; $5 to non- 
members. 


Please note that payment must accompany 
allorders amounting to $15 or less except for 
those orders submitted on institutional 
purchase order forms. 


American 
Psychological 


Association 
Publication Sales Dept. 


1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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SPLITTING A Case of Female Masculinity 

Robert J. Stoller, M.D. This is the dramatic case history of a 
woman whose traumatic childhood caused her to split into 
several personalities, Her psychiatric symptoms included 
psychosis, multiple personalities, criminality, homosexuality 
and suicide attempts. These transcripts of her treatment ses- 
sions are interwoven with Dr. Stoller's piercing and contro- 
versial reflections on major psychiatric issues. "Typifies the 
best in modern psychiatric practice."—Los Angeles Times 
DELTA paperback $3.45 


IN SEARCH OF COMMON GROUND 
Conversations with Erik H. Erikson & Huey P. Newton 
Introduced by Kai T. Erikson This extraordinary record of 
two meetings which took place between the noted psycholog- 
ical theorist and the founder of the Black Panther Party - 
reveals how two men with vastly different ideological stances 
and life experiences came to grips with the differences 


2 between them. "Offers some badly needed clues to 
New ІП рареграск what the radicalism of the 1970's may come to 
be."—The New York Times Book Review 

from Dell LAUREL paperback $1.25 


Books that THE 


j edid add 
eyon e Drug Experience 
exp ore Robert S. De Ropp 
- Here is an exploration of the human 
unders tanding psyche and detailed guide to the specific 
techniques of-Creative Psychology, through 


which man can achieve the highest consciousness. 


DELL Unlike other “games people play” the pursuit Dr. De 
Ropp describes is worth playing. “It is the kind of book that 
dawns and keeps dawning. Dr. De Ropp is an extraordinary 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc. guru."—Alastair Reid. “Will no doubt command the attention 
1 Dag Hammarskjéld Plaza of thousands of probing Americans."—The New York Times 
New York, N.Y. 10017 Book Review. 


DELTA paperback $2.45; LAUREL paperback $1.50 


MAN’S AGGRESSION The Defense of the Self 
Gregory Rochlin, M.D. The first book on the provocative 
new theory that human aggression arises from man’s need to 
maintain his self-esteem. Dr. Rochlin explains that this charac- 
teristic of man is a device for neutralizing or transcending any 
threat or injury to self. Drawing from his clinical records, 
Freud, history, myth and literature, Dr. Rochlin shows the 
appearance of aggression in the infant before the first mani- 
festations of sex and its continuance until death. 
DELTA paperback $2.95 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 
The Essential Writings of F. Matthias Alexander 
Edited by Edward Maisel A stimulating introduction to the 
concepts and methods of a pioneer of mind-body unity and 
body reeducation to achieve physical well-being and improved 
emotional health. This collection of his works includes articles 
on the technique itself, on the way it works, and on its implica- 
; tions for social living. “This story of perceptiveness, of intel- - 
ligence and of persistence . . .is one of the true epics of medical 
research and practice."— Professor Nicholaas Tinbergen, 1973 
Nobel Prize Winner in Physiology/ Medicine 
DELTA paperback $2.75 
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A^ announces the reformatting of the 
JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY (JEP). Effective January 1975, 
the JOURNAL will be published as four inde- 
pendently edited and distributed sections. 
The broader editorial focus is intended to 
provide a mechanism for more integrative 
reports of general experimental research as 
well as the usual articles dealing with spe- 
cialized areas of experimental psychology. 
The Journal’s four sections are: 


JEP: General. Comprehensive and inte- 
grative reports of new research leading to a 
substantial'advance in knowledge which аге 
of interest to the entire community of ex- 
perimental psychologists. Four issues pub- 
lished March, June, September, and De- 
cember. $6 to APA members only. 


L] JEP: Human Learning and Memory. Ex- 
perimental studies on fundamental acquisi- 
tion, retention, and transfer processes in 
human behavior. Six issues published Janu- 
ary, March, May, July, September, and 
November. $10 to APA members only. 

L] JEP: Human Perception and Perform- 
ance. Experimental studies designed to fos- 
ter understanding of information-processing 
operations and their relation to experience 
and performance. Four issues published 
February, May, August, and November. 
$6 to APA members only. 
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‘ mental studies concerning the basic mecha 


Г1 ЈЕР: Animal Behavior Processes. Experi-:"| | 


nisms of perception, learning, motivation, 
and performance, especially as revealed in 
the behavior of infrahuman animals. NOTE: 
Animal experimental studies, formerly pub- 
lished in the Journal of Comparative and 
Physiological Psychology, have been rein- 
stated as a major component of JEP. Four 
issues published January, April, July, and 
October. $6 to APA members only. 


Ш SPECIAL ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS: 
APA members may subscribe singly, in 
self-selected combinations, or to all four 
sections for $25 per year. Institutions and 
nonmembers must subscribe to all four sec 
tions at $60 (Foreign $61) per year. To or- 
der your subscription, please send your |: 
request accompanied by full payment or 
institutional purchase order to: 


American Psychological Association 
Subscription Department 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
Please note that all subscriptions must be 
prepaid except for those submitted on 
institutional purchase order forms. Sub- 
scriptions to JEP are on a calendar-year 
(January through December) basis only. 
Subscriptions entered during the year 
receive back issues for that year. 


` We understand how many people feel about books. We also know microform doesn't 
have the aesthetic appeal of a bound volume. But microform does open up a world of written 
materials that you might otherwise never see! And that's the important thing. 3 


To bring you these materials, Xerox University Microfilms has amassed a library of nearly 
a million volumes—some five centuries old, some as current as last month. Many are 
virtually impossible to obtain in original form, but readily available 
in microform—or (for book lovers) in iibrary-bound versions. 


Our ever expanding resources include extensive files 
of periodicals, newspapers, documents, and out-of-print 
books. We've also accumulated 300,000 doctoral 
dissertations, and add more than 30,000 new ones every 
year. And we've gathered special materials ranging from 
early English and American literature, to a collection 
of dissertations on the environment, to current issues of 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Our microform program enables your library to 
Serve you better. How? Because even'rare and 
hard-to-get titles are moderately priced in 
microform. So the money your library saves on 
film acquisitions can be used to purchase 
additional research materials. And, 
unlike paper, microforms are not apt 
to be missing pages or 
to disappear from the shelf. 


So remember, when you don't 
have access to the original 
resource in paper, microform can 
often give you access to what 
it says. And after all, the 
printed word is worth far more 
than the paper it's printed on. 


What kinds of resource 
materials do you need? Write and 
tell us your field of study. 

We'll let you know what we have 
that may be of interest to you. 


Xerox University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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Publication 
Manual 


of the 
American 


Psychological 
Association 


Second edition, 1974. Current guide to 
the preparation of manuscripts for APA 
and related journals. This edition adds many 
examples, including an entire sample paper 
New sections on student papers, 
metrication, and mathematical copy. 
Enlarged sections on content and 
organization of an article, typing the 
manuscript, and all aspects of APA style, 
including reference lists and tables. 
136 pp. $3. 


Please note that payment must 
accompany all orders amounting to $15 
or less except for those orders submitted 
on institutional purchase order forms. 


American Psychological Association 
Publication Sales Dept. 
1200 17th Street, N.W. ү 


Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Brought to you by Audrey Haber and Dick Runyon through 
Fundamentals of Psychology. Look for it in a classroom near you. Or 
write us for a complimentary copy. 


“Getting back to basics is great!” minorities—blacks, women, and gay people. 
George Hampton; Mississippi University for This book is the best I’ve seen in its attempt to be 
Women non-racist, non-sexist.”” 


“This book seems to jump out of the covers. It is Diane McGrath; Illinois State University 


topical, relevant, interesting. It makes a forbid- “I really like it. It is written in a readable and 
ding subject like beginning psychology come often amusing way. It makes studying a text al- 
alive." most fun and certainly interesting." 


J. G. Phelan; California State University, Los Mary Holt; Gainesville Junior College 


Angeles “Haber and Runyon have an excellent text.” 
“The first thing I look for in an introductory text Boy N. Collier, Jr.; Oregon Institute of 
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Love, Sex, and Marriage 

Through the Ages 
Bernard I. Murstein. Sexual and marital mores and prac- 
tices—from ancient times to contemporary communes—a 
crosscultural study in psychological perspective. 620 pp., 
$16.95, Just published. 


Aging and Behavior 


Jack Botwinick. Widely adopted study, rated “outstand- 
ing" and “best available" by instructors. 336 pp., $10.50, 
1973 


Experimental Psychology 

of Alfred Binet 
Robert Pollack & Margaret Brenner, eds. Selection of 
Binet's papers on his pioneering studies in intelligence, 
individual differences, and perceptual development. 256 
Db. 1969, $8.95 (paper $5.95) 


Acting-In 
Howard Blatner. Theory and practical applications of 
E methods, with examples. 760 рр,, 1973, 
25 


Preschool Education 


TR Colvin & Esther Zaffiro, eds, Authoritative hand- 
book for the training of early childhood educators. 380 
bp» $13.95, Just published. 


-P SPRINGER books for today’s students 


Sex and the Intelligent Woman 


Manfred Е, DeMartino, with a concluding chapter by 
Albert Ellis, Study based on verbatim responses to 
questionnaire by women members of MENSA. Тһе re- 
sponses were then correlated with Maslow's personality 
scale. 320 pp., $8.95, Just published. 


Historical Conceptions 
of Psychology 


Mary Henle, Julian Jaynes & John Sullivan, eds. Rep- 
ntative sampling of contributions to history of psychol- * 
ogy—from methodology to studies of individual psy- 
chologists: and movements, 336 pp., 1973, $10.95 (paper. 
$7.95) f 


Psychology of Death 


Robert Kastenbaum & Ruth Aisenberg. The highly ac- 
claimed study of the theoretical, practical, and historical 
aspects of death, 508 pp., 1972, $16.95 


Persuasion 


Marvin Karlins & Herbert Abelson. Well-known text, 
reporting on systematic research on how opinions and 
attitudes are changed. 192 pp., 1970, $5.95 (paper $3.75) 
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Behavior Theory and the Models 


ALBERT BANDURA 


The views about the nature of man conveyed by 
behavior theory require critical examination on 
conceptual and social grounds. What we believe 
man to be affects which aspects of human function- 
ing we study most thoroughly and which we dis- 
regard. Premises thus delimit research and are, 
in turn, shaped by it. As knowledge gained through 
study is put into practice, the images of man on 
which social technologies rest have even vaster 
implications. This is nowhere better illustrated 
than in growing public concern over manipulation 
and control by psychological methods. Some of 
these fears arise from expectations that improved 
means of influence will inevitably be misused. 
Other apprehensions are aroused by exaggerated 
claims of psychological power couched in the lan- 
guage of manipulation and authoritarian control. 
But most fears stem from views of behaviorism, 
articulated by popular writers and by theorists 
themselves, that are disputed by the empirical 
facts of human behavior. 

In the minds of the general public, and of many 
within our own discipline, behavior theory is 
equated with “conditioning.” Over the years, the 
terms behaviorism and conditioning have come to 
be associated with odious imagery, including sali- 
vating dogs, puppetry, and animalistic manipula- 
tion. As a result, those who wish to disparage 
ideas or practices they hold in disfavor need only 
to label them as behavioristic or as Pavlovian 
precursors of a totalitarian state. 

Contrary to popular belief, the fabled reflexive 
conditioning in humans is largely a myth. Con- 
ditioning is simply a descriptive term for learning 
through paired experiences, not an explanation of 
how the changes come about. Originally, condi- 
tioning was assumed to occur automatically. On 


Presidential Address presented at the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, New Orleans, August 
1974, 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Albert Bandura, 
Department of Psychology, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California 94305. . 
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closer examination it turned out to be cognitively f 
mediated. People do not learn despite repetitive 
paired experiences unless they recognize that events | 
are correlated (Dawson & Furedy, 1974; Grings, 
1973). So-called conditioned reactions are largely 
self-activated on the basis of learned expectations 
rather than automatically evoked. The critical 
factor, therefore, is not that events occur together 
in time, but that people learn to predict them and. 
to summon up appropriate anticipatory reactions. 
The capacity to learn from correlated experiences 


reflects sensitivity, but because Pavlov first demon- - 
strated the phenomenon with a dog, it has come А 
{о be regarded as a base animalistic process, Had _ | 
he chosen to study physiological hyperactivity in : 
humans to cues associated with stress, or the de- 
velopment of empathetic reactions to expressions 
of suffering, conditioning would have been treated 
in a more enlightened way. To expect people to 
remain unaffected by events that are frightening, ` ; 
humiliating, disgusting, sad, or pleasurable is to 
require that they be less than human. Although 
negative effects such as fears and dislikes can arise 
from paired experiences of a direct or vicarious 
sort, so do some of the enobling qualities of man. 4 
The pejorative accounts of learning principles, 
which appear with regularity in professional and 
lay publications, degrade both the science of psy- 
chology and the audiences that the offensive rheto- — 
ric is designed to sway. 

It is well documented that behavior is influenced 
by its consequences much of the time. The image 
of man that this principle connotes depends on 
the types of consequences that are acknowledged 
and on an understanding of how they operate. In 
theories that recognize only the role of proximate. 
external consequences and contend they shape be- 
havior automatically, people appear as mechanical 
pawns of environmental forces. But external con- 
sequences, influential as they often are, are not 
the sole determinants of human behavior, nor do 


they operate automatically. 
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Response q 5 mctions. 
First, they impart information. By observing the 
effects of their actions individuals eventually ‘dis- 
cern which behaviors are appropriate in which 
settings. The acquired information then serves 
as a guide for action. Contrary to the mechanistic 
metaphors, outcomes change behavior in humans 
through the intervening influence of thought. 
Consequences motivate, through their incentive 
value, as well as inform. By representing foresee- 
able outcomes symbolically, future consequences 
can be converted into current motivators of be- 
havior. Many of the things we do are designed to 
gain anticipated benefits and to avert future 
trouble. Our choices of action are largely under 
anticipatory control. The widely accepted dictum 
that man is ruled by response consequences thus 
` fares better for anticipated than for actual conse- 
quences. Consider behavior on a fixed-ratio sched- 
ule (say, 50:1) in which only every fiftieth re- 
sponse is reinforced. Since 96% of the outcomes 
are extinctive and only 4% are reinforcing, be- 
havior is maintained despite its dissuading conse- 
quences. As people are exposed to variations in 
frequency and predictability of reinforcement, they 
behave on the basis of the outcomes they expect to 
prevail on future occasions. When belief differs 
from actuality, which is not uncommon, behavior 
is weakly controlled by its actual consequences 
until repeated experience instills realistic expecta- 
tions (Bandura, 1971b; Kaufman, Baron, & Kopp, 
1966). 
Had humans been ruled solely by instant con- 
sequences, they would have long become museum 
. pieces among the extinct species. Not that our 
future is unquestionably secure. The immediate 
rewards of consumptive life-styles vigorously pro- 
moted for short-term profit jeopardize man’s long- 
. term chances of survival. But immediate conse- 
quences, unless unusually powerful, do not neces- 
sarily outweigh deferred ones (Mischel, 1974). 
Our descendants shall continue to have a future 
only because those who foresee the aversive long- 
term consequences of current practices mobilize 
public support for contingencies that favor sur- 
vival behavior. Hazardous pesticides, for example, 
are usually banned before populations suffer 
maladies from toxic residues. The information- 
processing capacities with which humans are en- 
dowed provide the basis for insightful behavior. 
Their capacity to bring remote consequences to 
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bear on current behavior by anticipatory thought 
supports foresightful action. 

Explanations of reinforcement originally assumed 
that consequences increase behavior without con- 
scious involvement. The still prevalent notion that 
reinforcers can operate insidiously arouses fears 
that improved techniques of reinforcement will 
enable authorities to manipulate people without 
their knowledge or consent. Although the empiri- 
cal issue is not yet completely resolved, there is 
little evidence that rewards function as automatic 
strengtheners of human conduct. Behavior is not 
much affected by its consequences without aware- 
ness of what is being reinforced (Bandura, 1969; 
Dulany, 1968). After individuals discern the in- 
strumental relation between action and outcome, 
contingent rewards may produce accommodating or 
oppositional behavior depending on how they value 
the incentives, the influencers and the behavior it- 
self, and how others respond. Thus reinforcement, 
as it has become better understood, has changed 
from a mechanical strengthener of conduct to an 
informative and motivating influence. 

People do not function in isolation. As social 
beings, they observe the conduct of others and the 
occasions on which it is rewarded, disregarded, or 


punished. They can therefore profit from observed 


consequences as well as from their own direct ex- 
periences (Bandura, 1971c). Acknowledgment of 
vicarious reinforcement introduces another human 
dimension—namely, evaluative capacities—into the 
operation of reinforcement influences. People 
weigh consequences to themselves against those 
accruing to others for similar behavior. The same 
outcome can thus become a reward or a punishment 
depending upon the referents used for social com- 
parison. 

Human conduct is better explained by the re- 
lational influence of observed and direct conse- 
quences than by either factor alone. However, 
behavior is not fully predictable from a relational 
coefficient because social justifications alter the 
impact of outcome disparities. Inequitable rein- 
forcement is willingly accepted when people are 
graded by custom into social ranks and rewarded 
according to position rather than by performance. 
Arbitrary inequities are also likely to be tolerated 
if the underrewarded are led to believe they pos- 
sess attributes that make them less deserving of 
equal treatment. Persuasively justified inequities 
have more detrimental personal effects than ac- 
knowledged unfairness because they foster self-de- 


USES, 


valuation in the maltreated. Neale reactions - 


to inequitable reinforcement, which is acknowledged 
to be unwarranted, can likewise be diminished by 
temporizing. If people are led to expect that 
unfair treatment will be corrected within the fore- 
seeable future, it becomes less aversive to them. 

Theories that explain human behavior as the 


product of external rewards and punishments pre- 


sent a truncated image of man because people 
partly. regulate their actions by self-produced con- 
sequences (Bandura, 1971c; Thoresen & Mahoney, 
1973). Example and precept impart standards 
of conduct that serve as the basis for self-rein- 
forcing reactions. The development of self-reactive 
functions gives humans a capacity for self-direc- 
tion. They do things that give rise to self-satis- 
faction and self-worth, and they refrain from be- 
having in ways that evoke self-punishment. 

After self-reinforcing functions are acquired, a 
given act produces two sets of consequences: self- 
evaluative reactions and external outcomes. Per- 
sonal and external sources of reinforcement may 
operate as supplementary or as opposing influences 
on behavior. Thus, for example, individuals com- 
monly experience conflicts when rewarded for con- 
duct they personally devalue. When self-condemn- 
ing consequences outweigh rewarding inducements, 
external influences are relatively ineffective. On 
the other hand, if certain courses of action produce 
stronger rewards than self-censure, the result is 
cheerless compliance. -Losses in self-respect for 
devalued conduct can be abated, however, by self- 
exonerating justifications.. I shall return to this 
issue shortly. 

Another type of conflict between external and 
self-produced consequences arises when individuals 
are punished for behavior they regard highly. 
Principled dissenters and nonconformists often find 
themselves in this predicament. Personally valued 
conduct is expressed provided its costs are not too 
high. . Should the threatened consequences be 
severe, one inhibits self-praiseworthy acts under 
high risk of penalty but readily performs them 
when the chances of punishment are reduced. There 
are individuals, however, whose sense of self-worth 
is so strongly invested in certain convictions that 
they will submit to prolonged maltreatment rather 
than accede to what they regard as unjust or 
immoral. 

External consequences exert greatest influence on 
behavior when they are compatible with those that 
are self-produced, These conditions obtain when 


bility between personal and social influences, peopl 
select associates who share similar standards o 
conduct and thus ensure social support for thei 
own system of self-reinforcement. p. 
Individualistic theories of moral action assume 
that internalization of behavioral standards creates 
a permanent control mechanism within the person. . 
Restraints of conscience thereafter operate as en- | 
during controls over reprehensible conduct. The 
testimony of human behavior, however, contra- ^ | 
dicts this view. Much human maltreatment and . 
suffering are, in fact, inflicted by otherwise decent 
moral people. And some of the most: striking 
changes in moral conduct, as evidenced, for ex- / 
ample, in political and military violence, are 
achieved without altering personality structures 
or moral standards, Personal control.is clearly 
more complex and flexible than the theorizing 
implies. | { 
Although self-reinforcing influences serve as 
regulators of conduct, they can be dissociated from. 
censurable deeds by  self-exonerating practices 
(Bandura, 1973). One device is to make inhumane 
behavior personally and socially acceptable by de- 
fining it in terms of high moral principle. People: 
do not act in ways they ordinarily consider evil or 
destructive until such activities are construed as 
serving moral purposes. Over the years, much 
cruelty has been perpetrated in the name of reli- 
gious principles, righteous ideologies, and regula- 
tory sanctions. In the transactions of everyday . 
life, euphemistic labeling serves as a handy lin- 
guistic device for masking reprehensible activities 
or according them a respectable status. Self-de- | 
plored: conduct can also be made benign by con- 
trasting it with more flagrant inhumanities. Moral | 
justifications and palliative comparisons are es- 
pecially effective because, they not only eliminate 
self-generated deterrents but engage self-reward in 
the service of reprehensible conduct. What was 
morally unacceptable becomes a source of self-pride. à 
A common dissociative practice is to obscure or 
distort the relationship between one's actions and 
the effects they cause. People will perform be- 
havior they normally repudiate if a legitimate 
authority sanctions it and acknowledges respon- - 
sibility for its consequences. By displacing re- 
sponsibility elsewhere, participants do not hold . 
themselves accountable for what they do and are 
thus spared self-prohibiting reactions. Exemption 
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diffusing т for culpable behavior. 
Through division of labor, division of decision 
making, and collective action, people can contribute 
„to detrimental practices without feeling personal 
responsibility or self-disapproval. 
Attribution of blame to the victim is still another 
exonerative expedient. Victims are faulted for 
3 bringing maltreatment on themselves, or extra- 
ordinary circumstances are invoked as justifications 
for questionable conduct. One need not engage 
in self-reproof for committing acts prescribed by 
circumstances. A further means of weakening 
" self-punishment is to dehumanize the victim. In- 
flicting harm upon people who are regarded as 
subhuman or debased is less likely to arouse selí- 
reproof than if they are looked upon as human 
beings with sensitivities. 

There are other self-disinhibiting maneuvers that 
operate. by misrepresenting the consequences of 
"actions. As long as detrimental effects are ignored 
or minimized, there is little reason for self-censure. 
If consequences are not easily distortable, distress 
over conduct that conflicts with self-evaluative 
standards can be reduced by selectively remember- 
ing the benefits and forgetting the harm of one's 
acts. - 

Given the variety of self-disinhibiting devices, 
a society cannot rely on control by conscience to 
ensure moral and ethical conduct. Though per- 
. sonal control ordinarily serves as a self-directive 
force, it can be nullified by social sanctions con- 
ducive to destructiveness. Indoctrination and so- 
cial justifications give meaning to events and create 
anticipations that determine one’s actions, Control 
through information, which is rooted in cognitive 
processes, is more pervasive and powerful than con- 
ditioning through contiguity of events. Cultivation 
of humaneness therefore requires, in addition to 
benevolent personal codes, safeguards built into so- 
cial systems that counteract detrimental sanctioning 
practices and uphold compassionate behavior. 

A conceptual orientation not only prescribes 
what facets of man will be studied in depth but 
also how one goes about changing human behavior. 
Early applications of reinforcement principles, for 
example, were guided by the then prevalent belief 
that consequences alter behavior automatically and 
unconsciously. Since the process supposedly oper- 
ated mechanically, the reinforcers had to occur 
instantly to be effective. Participants in change 
. programs were, therefore, uninformed about why 
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ensure immediacy st effects, reinforcers were pre- 
sented intrusively as soon as the requisite responses 
were emitted. The net effect was a tedious shaping 
process that prodüced, at best, mediocre results in 
an ethically questionable manner. In many public 
and professional circles, «reinforcement still con- 
notes furtive control even though reinforcement 
theory and practices have progressed well beyond | 
this level. E 

Realization that reinforcement is an unarticu- - 
lated way of designating appropriate conduct 
prompted the use of cognitive factors in the modi- . 
fication of behavior. Not surprisingly, people k 
change more rapidly if told what behaviors are | 
rewardable and punishable than if they have to. 
discover it from observing the consequences 0 
their actions, Competencies that are not already 
within their repertoires can be developed with 
greater ease through the aid of instruction and 
modeling than by relying solely on the successes, 
and failures of unguided performance. 

As further research revealed that reinforcers 
function as motivators, consequences were recog- 
nized as sources of motivation that depend heavily 
for their effectiveness upon the incentive prefer- 
ences of those undergoing change. Hence, people. 
do not indiscriminately absorb the influences that. 
impinge upon them. Outcomes resulting from 
actions need not necessarily occur instantly. Hu 
mans can cognitively bridge delays between be- 
havior and subsequent reinforcers without impair- a 
ing the efficacy of incentive operations. 

At this second evolutionary stage, reinforcement 
practices changed from unilateral control to social 
contracting. Positive arrangements affirm that if 
individuals do certain things they are entitled to 
certain rewards and privileges. In the case of. 
negative sanctions, reprehensible conduct carries | 
punishment costs. The process is portrayed in _ 
reinforcement terms, but the practice is that of E 
social exchange. Most social interactions are, of _ 
course, governed by conditional agreements, though — 
they usually are not couched in the language of _ 
reinforcement. Describing them differently does ` 
not change their nature, however. ) 

Contingencies vary in the human qualities they 
embody and in the voice individuals have in de- _ 
cisions concerning the social arrangements that. 
affect their lives. Reflecting the salient values of 
our society, reinforcement practices have tradi 
tionally favored utilitarian forms of behavior. 
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conditions are changing. With growing reserva- 
tions about materialistic life-styles, reinforcement 
practices are being increasingly used to cultivate 
personal potentialities and humanistic qualities. 
These emerging changes in value’ commitments 
will probably accelerate as people devote fewer 
hours to workirig for income and have more leisure 
time for self-development. 

Another change of some consequence is the re- 
newed concern for individual rights. People are 
seeking a collaborative role in the development of 
societal contingencies that affect the course and 
quality of their lives. As part of this social trend, 
even the actions taken in the name of psycho- 
therapy are being examined for their ethics and 
social purposes. These concerns have provided the 
impetus for prescripts to ensure that reinforcement 
techniques are used in the service of human better- 
ment rather than as instruments of social control. 

A closely related issue is the relative attention 
devoted to changing individuals or to altering the 
institutions of society to enrich life. If psycholo- 
gists are to have a significant impact on common 
problems of life, they must apply their corrective 
measures to detrimental societal practices rather 
than limit themselves to treating the casualties of 
these practices. This, of course, is easier said than 
done. Practitioners, whatever their specialty, are 
reinforced more powerfully for using their knowl- 
edge and skills in the service of existing operations 
than for changing them. Socially oriented efforts 
are hard to sustain under inadequate reinforce- 
ment supports. 

The methods of change discussed thus far draw 
heavily upon external consequences of action, Evi- 
dence that people can exercise some control over 
their own behavior provided the impetus for further 
changes in reinforcement practices. Interest began 
to shift from managing conduct to developing 
skills in self-regulation. In the latter approach, 
control is vested to a large extent in the hands of 
individuals themselves: They arrange the environ- 
mental inducements for desired behavior; they 
evaluate their own performances; and they serve 
as their own reinforcing agents (Goldfried & Mer- 
baum, 1973; Mahoney & Thoresen, 1974). To be 
sure, the self-reinforcing functions are created and 
occasionally supported by external influences. 
Having external origins, however, does not refute 
the fact that, once established, self-influence partly 
determines what actions one performs. Citing 

historical determinants of a generalizable function 
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substitute for contemporan 
arising through exercise of that function. 


The recognition of self-directing capacities repre- 


sents a substantial departure from exclusive reli- 
ance upon environmental control. But the emerg- 
ing self-influence practices are still closely rooted 
in physical transactions—the self-administered con- 
sequences are, for the most part, material. Eventu- 
ally changes in form, as well as source, of rein- 
forcement will appear as the insufficiency of ma- 
terial outcomes is acknowledged. 
value their self-respect above commodities. They 
rely extensively on their own self-demands and self- 
approval as guides for conduct. To ignore the in- 
fluential role of covert self-reinforcement in the 
regulation of behavior is to disavow a uniquely 
"human capacity of man. К 

Proponents who recognize only external conse- 
quences restrict their research and practice to such 
influences and thus generate evidence that rein- 
forces their conceptions. Those who acknowledge 
personal influences as well tend to select methods 
that reveal and promote self-directing capabilities 
in man, The view of man embodied in behavioral 
technologies is therefore more than a philosophical 
issue. It affects which human potentialities will be 
cultivated and which will be underdeveloped. 

The preceding remarks addressed the need to 
broaden the scope of research into the reinforce- 
ment processes regulating human behavior. Much 
the same might be said for the ways in which hu- 
man learning is conceptualized and investigated. 
Our theories have been incredibly slow in acknowl- 
edging that man can learn by observation as well 
as by direct experience. This is another example 
of how steadfast adherence to orthodox paradigms 
makes it difficult to transcend the confines of con- 
ceptual commitment. Having renounced cognitive 
determinants, early proponents of behaviorism ad- 
vanced the doctrine that learning can occur only by. 
performing responses and experiencing their effects. 
This legacy is still very much with us, The rudi- 
mentary form of learning based on direct experi- 
ence has been exhaustively studied, whereas the 
more pervasive and powerful mode of learning by 
observation is largely ignored. A shift of emphasis 
is needed. 

The capacity to represent modeled activities sym- 
bolically enables man to acquire new patterns 
of behavior observationally without reinforced en- 
actment. From observing others, one forms an 
idea of how certain behavior is performed, and on 
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Most people . 


guide for actio , nducted within 
the framework of social learning theory- shows that 
virtually all learning phenomena resulting from 
direct experience can occur on a vicarious basis by 
observing other people's behavior and its conse- 
quences for them (Bandura, 1969). The abbrevia- 
tion of the acquisition process through observational 
learning is, of course, vital for both development 
and survival Modeling reduces the burden of 
time-consuming performance of inappropriate re- 
sponses. Since errors can produce costly, if not 
fatal, consequences, the prospects of survival would 
be slim indeed if people had to rely solely on the 
effects of their actions to inform them about what 

‘to do. 

In many instances the behavior being modeled 
must be learned in essentially the same form. 
Driving automobiles, skiing, and performing sur- 
gery, for example, permit little, if any, departure 
from essential practices. In addition to trans- 
mitting particular response patterns, however, 
modeling influences can create generative and in- 

` поуайуе behavior. In the latter process, observers 
abstract common features from seemingly diverse 
responses and formulate generative rules of be- 
havior that enable them to go beyond what they 
have seen or heard. By synthesizing features of 
` different models into new amalgams, observers can 
achieve through modeling novel styles of thought 
and conduct. Once initiated, experiences with the 

new forms create further evolutionary changes. A 
|. partial departure from tradition eventually be- 
comes a new direction. 

‘Some of the limitations CEU ascribed to 
behavior theory are based on the mistaken belief 
that modeling can produce at best mimicry of 
specific acts. This view is disputed by growing 
evidence that abstract modeling is a highly effec- 
tive means of inducing rule-governed cognitive be- 
havior (Bandura, 1971a; Zimmerman & Rosenthal, 
- 1974). On the basis of observationally derived 
` rules, people alter their judgmental orientations, 
conceptual schemes, linguistic styles, information- 
processing strategies, as well as other forms of 
cognitive functioning. ‘Nevertheless, faulty evalua- 
tions continue to be mistaken for weaknesses 
inherent in theory. 

. Observational learning has recently come to be 
. accepted more widely, but some: theorists are will- 
`. ing to grant it full scientific respectability only if 
'it is reduced to performance terms. As a result, 
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the traditional assumption that responses must be 
performed before they can be learned. Instant 
reproduction of modeled responses is favored, 
thereby minimizing dependence upon cognitive 
functions which play an especially influential role 
when retention over time is required. The issue of 
whether reinforcement enhances modeling is pur- 
sued to the neglect of the more interesting question 
of whether one can keep people from learning what 
they have seen. 

When learning is investigated {ШЕ observa- 
tional paradigms, a broader range of determinants 
and intervening mechanisms gains prominence. 
Learning by observation is governed by four com- 
ponent processes: (а) attentional functions regu- 
late sensory input and perception of modeled 
actions; (5) through coding and symbolic rehearsal, 
transitory experiences are transformed for memory 
representation into enduring performance guides; 
(c) motor reproduction processes govern the inte- 
gration of constituent acts into new response pat- 
terns; and (d) incentive or motivational processes 
determine whether observationally acquired re- 
sponses will be performed. Studied from this per- 
spective, observational learning emerges as an 
actively judgmental and constructive, rather than 
a mechanical copying, process. 

Because observational learning entails several 
subfunctions that evolve with maturation and ex- 
perience, it obviously depends upon prior develop- 
ment, Differences in theoretical perspectives pre- 
scribe different methodologies for studying how the 
capacity for observational learning itself is ac- 
quired. When modeling is conceptualized in terms 
of formation of stimulus-response linkages, efforts 
are aimed at increasing the probability of imitative 
responses through reinforcement. Modeling can 
be increased by rewarding matching behavior, but 
such demonstrations are not of much help in identi- 
fying what exactly is being acquired during the 
process, or in explaining imitation failures under 
favorable conditions of reinforcement. From a 
social learning view, the capability for observa- 
tional learning is developed by acquiring skill in 
discriminative observation, in memory encoding, 
in coordinating ideomotor and sensorimotor sys- 
tems, and in judging probable consequences for 
matching behavior. Understanding how people 
learn to imitate becomes a matter of understanding 
how the requisite subfunctions develop and operate. 
Capacity for observational learning is restricted by 
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deficits, and exp 
ponent functions. ES 

Over the years, proponents of the more radical 
forms of behaviorism not only disclaimed interest 
in mentation but also marshaled numerous reasons 
why cognitive events are inadmissible in causal 
analyses. It was, and still is, argued that cogni- 
tions are inaccessible except through untrustworthy 
self-reports, they are inferences from effects, they 
are epiphenomenal, or they are simply fictional. 
Advances in experimental analysis of behavior, it 
was claimed, would eventually show them to be 
unnecessary. Empirical evidence, however, has 
shown the opposite to be true. A large body of 
research now exists in which cognition is activated 
instructionally with impressive results. People 
learn and retain much better by using cognitive 
aids that they generate than by repetitive rein- 
forced performance (Anderson & Bower, 1973; 
Bandura, 1971а). With growing evidence that 
cognition has causal influence in behavior, the argu- 
ments against cognitive determinants are losing 
their force. 

These recent developments have shifted emphasis 
from the study of response learning to analyses of 
memory and cognition. From this effort we have 
gained a better understanding of the mechanisms 
whereby information is acquired, stored, and re- 
trieved. There is more to learning, however, than 
the acquisition and retention of information. Be- 
havioristic theories addressed themselves to per- 
formance but deemphasized internal determinants, 
whereas the cognitive approaches remain immersed 
in thought but divorced from conduct. In a com- 
plete account of human behavior, internal processes 
must eventualy be tied to action. Hence, ex- 
planations of how information eventuates in skilled 
performance must additionally be concerned with 
the organization and regulation of behavior. Social 
learning includes within its framework both the 
processes internal to the organism as well as per- 
formance-related determinants. 

Speculations about man's nature inevitably raise 
the fundamental issues of determinism and human 
freedom, In examining these questions it is essen- 
tial to distinguish between the metaphysical and 
the social aspects of freedom. Many of the heated 


disputes on this topic arise as much, if not more, © 


from confusion over the dimensions of freedom 
being discussed as from disagreements over the 
doctrine of determinism. 

Let us first consider freedom in the social sense. 
Whether freedom is an illusion, as some writers 
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ortance depends upon ў 1 iN 
Within the social learning framework, freedom 
defined in terms of the number of options availal 
to people and the right to exercise them. The mor 
behavioral alternatives and social prerogatives 
people have, the greater is their freedom of actio: 

Personal freedom can be limited in many diffe 
ent ways. Behavioral deficits restrict possible 
choices and otherwise curtail opportunities to 
realize one's preferences. Freedom can therefore 
be éxpanded by cultivating competencies. Self- - 
restraints arising from unwarranted fears and strin- — 
gent self-censure restrict the effective range of 
activities that individuals can engage in or even Ў 
contemplate, Here freedom is restored by eliminat- 
ing dysfunctional self-restraints. 

In maximizing freedom a society must place 
some limits on conduct because complete license 
for any individual is likely to encroach on the free- 
dom of others. Societal prohibitions against be- 
havior that is socially injurious create additional . 
curbs on conduct. Conflicts often arise over be- 
havioral restrictions when many members of society 
question conventional customs and when legal sanc- 
tions are used more to enforce a particular brand 
of morality than to prohibit socially detrimental 
conduct. ‘ 

The issue of whether individuals should be 
allowed to engage in activities that are. self-in- 
jurious but not detrimental to society has been 
debated vigorously over the years. Prohibitionists — 
argue that it is difficult for a person, other than a 
recluse, to impair himself without inflicting secon- 
dary harm on others. Should self-injury produce 
incapacities, society usually ends up bearing the — 
treatment and subsistence costs. Libertarians do- 
not find such arguments, sufficiently convincing to 
justify a specific prohibition because some of the - 
self-injurious activities that society approves may 
be as bad or worse than those it outlaws. Norma- 
tive changes over time regarding private conduct 
tend to favor an individualistic ethic. Conse- 
quently, many activities that were formerly pro- 
hibited by law have been exempted from legal 
sanctions. { 

Some groups have their freedom curtailed by 
socially condoned discrimination. Here, the al- 
'ternatives available to a person are limited by skin 
color, sex, religion, ethnic background, or social. 
class, regardless of capabilities. When self-de- 
termination is prejudicially restricted, those who | 
are subordinated remove inequities by altering | 
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fessed values of society. 
` Freedom deals with rights as well as options and 
behavioral restraints. Man’s struggle for freedom 
is principally aimed at structuring societal con- 
tingencies so that certain forms of behavior are 
exempted from aversive control. After protective 
laws are built into the system, there are certain 
things that a society may not do to an individual, 
however much it might like to. Legal prohibitions 
on ‘societal control create freedoms that are reali- 
ties, not simply feelings or states of mind. Societies 
differ in their institutions of freedom and in the 
number and types of behaviors that are officially 
exempted from punitive control. Social systems 
that protect journalists from punitive control, for 
example, are freer than those that allow authorita- 
tive power to be used to silence critics or their 
vehicles of expression. Societies that possess an 
independent judiciary ensure greater social freedom 
than those that do not. 
In philosophical discourses, freedom is often 
considered antithetical to determinism. When de- 
- fined in terms of options and rights, there is no 
incompatibility of freedom and determinism. From 
this perspective, freedom is not conceived nega- 
tively.as the absence of influences or simply the 
lack of external constraints. Rather, it is defined 
- positively in terms of the skills at one's command 
and the exercise of self-influence upon which choice 
of action depends. 
Psychological analyses of freedom eventually 
lead to discourses on the metaphysics of determin- 
_ ism. Are people partial determiners of their own 
behavior, or are they ruled exclusively by forces 
beyond their control? The long-standing debate 
over this issue has been enlivened by Skinner’s 
(1971) contention that, apart from genetic contri- 
butions, human behavior is controlled solely by 
environmental contingencies, for example, “A per- 
son does not act upon the world, the world acts 
upon him" (p. 211). A major problem with this 
type of analysis is that it depicts the environment 
as an autonomous force that automatically shapes 
and controls behavior. Environments have causes 
as do behaviors. For the most part, the environ- 
ment is only a potentiality until actualized and 
fashioned by appropriate actions. Books do not 
influence people unless someone writes them and 
others select and read them. Rewards and punish- 
ments remain in abeyance until prompted by ap- 
propriate performances. 
It is true that behavior is regulated by its con- 
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: der mis own | maki g By their actions, people 


play an active role in producing the reinforcing 
contingencies that impinge upon them. Thus, be- 
havior partly creates the environment, and the 
environment influences the behavior in a reciprocal 
fashion. To the oft-repeated dictum, change con- 
tingencies and you change behavior, should be 
added the reciprocal side, change behavior and you 
change the contingencies. 

The image of man’s efficacy that emerges from 
psychological research depends upon which aspect 
of the reciprocal control system one selects for 
analysis, In the paradigm favoring environmental 
control, investigators analyze how environmental 
contingencies change behavior [В = f(E)]. The 
personal control paradigm, on the other hand, ex- 
amines how behavior determines the environment 
[E — f(B)]. Behavior is the effect in the former 
case, and the cause in the latter. Although the 
reciprocal sources of influence are separable for 
experimental purposes, in everyday life two-way 
control operates concurrently. In ongoing inter- 
changes, one and the same event can thus be a 
stimulus, a response, or an environmental rein- 
forcer depending upon the place in the sequence at 
which the analysis arbitrarily begins. 

A survey of the literature on reinforcement con- 
firms the extent to which we have become captives 
of a one-sided paradigm to map a bidirectional 
process. Environmental control is overstudied, 
whereas personal control has been relatively ne- 
glected. To cite but one example, there exist 
countless demonstrations of how behavior varies 
under different schedules of reinforcement, but one 
looks in vain for studies of how people, either indi- 
vidually or by collective action, succeed in fashion- 
ing reinforcement schedules to their own liking. 
The dearth of research on personal control is not 
because people exert no influence on their environ- 
ment or because such efforts are without effect. 
Quite the contrary. Behavior is one of the more 
influential determinants of future contingencies. 
As analyses of sequential interchanges reveal, ag- 
gressive individuals actualize through their con- 
duct a hostile environment, whereas those who dis- 
play friendly responsiveness produce an amicable 
social milieu within the same setting (Rausch, 
1965). We are all acquainted with problem-prone 
individuals who, through their aversive conduct, 
predictably breed negative social climates wherever 
they go. 

It should be noted that some of the doctrines 


` are ultimately qualifie 
man can exercise some measure of ntrol 
(Skinner, 1971). The notion of reciprocal inter- 
action, however, goes considerably beyond the con- 
cept of countercontrol. Countercontrol portrays 
the environment as an instigating force to which 
individuals react. As we have already seen, people 
activate and create environments as well as rebut 
them. 

People may be considered partially free insofar 
as they can influence future conditions by manag- 
ing their own behavior. Granted that selection of 
particular courses of action from available alterna- 
tives is itself determined, individuals can neverthe- 
less exert some control over the factors that govern 
their choices. In philosophical analyses all events 
can be submitted to an infinite regression of causes. 
Such discussions usually emphasize how man’s 
actions are determined by prior conditions but 
neglect the reciprocal part of the process showing 
that the conditions themselves are partly deter- 
mined by man’s prior actions. Applications of 
self-control practices demonstrate that people are 
able to regulate their own behavior in preferred 
directions by arranging environmental conditions 
most likely to elicit it and administering self-rein- 
forcing consequences to sustain it. They may be 
told how to do it and initially be given some ex- 
ternal support for their efforts, but self-produced 
influences contribute significantly to future goal 
attainment. 

To contend, as environmental determinists often 
do, that people are controlled by external forces 
and then to advocate that they redesign their 
society by applying behavioral technology under- 
mines the basic premise of the argument. If hu- 
mans were in fact incapable of influencing their 
own actions, they could describe and predict en- 
vironmental events but hardly exercise any inten- 
tional control over them. When it comes to advo- 
cacy of social change, however, thoroughgoing 
environmental determinists become ardent expo- 
nents of man's power to transform environments 
in pursuit of a better life. 

In backward causal analyses, conditions are 
usually portrayed as ruling man, whereas forward 
deterministic analyses of goal setting and attain- 
ment reveal how people can shape conditions for 
their purposes. Some are better at it than others. 
The greater their foresight, proficiency, and self- 
influence, all of which are acquirable skills, the 
greater the progress toward their goals. Because of 


not determinism that is in he 
it is treated as a one-way or a two-way control ' 
process. Considering the interdependence of be- 
havior and environmental conditions, determinism 
does not imply the fatalistic view that man is but + 
a pawn of external influences. ў 

Psychological perspectives on determinism, like _ 
other aspects of theorizing, influence the nature 
and scope of social practice. Environmental de- 
terminists are apt to use their methods primarily 
in the service of institutionally prescribed patterns 
of behavior. Personal determinists are more in- ц 
clined to cultivate self-directing potentialities in : 
man. The latter behavioral approach and human- 
ism have much in common. Behavioral theorists, 
however, recognize that “self-actualization” is by 
no means confined to human virtues. People have 3 
numerous potentialities that can be actualized for 
good or ill. Over the years, man has suffered con- 
siderably at the hands of self-actualized tyrants. 
A self-centered ethic of self-realization must there- 
fore be tempered by concern for the social conse- 
quences of one's conduct. Behaviorists generally 
emphasize environmental sources of control, 
whereas humanists tend to restrict their interest to 
personal control. Social learning encompasses both 
aspects of the bidirectional influence process. 2 

When the environment is regarded as an autono- 
mous rather than as an influenceable determinant 
of behavior, valuation of dignifying human qualities —. 
and accomplishments is diminished. If inventive- 
ness emanates from external circumstances, ithissy 
environments that should be credited for people’s 
achievements and chastised for their failings or — . 
inhumanities. Contrary to the unilateral view, hu- 
man accomplishments result from reciprocal inter- 
action of external circumstances with a host of per- 
sonal determinants including endowed potentialities, 
acquired competencies, reflective thought, and a 
high level of self-initiative. 

Musical composers, for example, help to shape : 
tastes by their creative efforts, and the public in 
turn supports their performances until advocates - 
of new styles generate new public preferences. 
Each succeeding form of artistry results from а 
similar two-way influence process for which neither _ 
artisans nor circumstances deserve sole credit. 

Superior accomplishments, whatever the field, 
require considerable _self-disciplined application. = 
After individuals adopt evaluative standards, they - 
expend large amounts of time, on their own, 
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` thus making manipulation more difficult. 


8 
Ё satisfaction, "AP. this 


` tence in an endeavor is extensively under нааш 
forcement control. Skills are perfected as much, 
or more, to please oneself as to please the public. 

Without self-generated influences most innova- 
tive efforts would be difficult to sustain. This is 
because the unconventional is initially resisted and 
gradually accepted only as it proves functionally 
valuable or wins prestigious advocates. As a re- 
sult, the early efforts of innovators bring rebuffs 
rather than rewards or recognition. In the history 
of creative endeavors, it is not uncommon for 
artists or composers to be scorned when they depart 
‘markedly from convention. Some gain recognition 
later in their careers. Others are sufficiently con- 
vinced of the worth of their work that they labor 
indefatigably even though their productions are 
negatively received during their lifetimes. Ideologi- 

_ са] and, to a lesser extent, technological advances 
follow similar courses. Most innovative endeavors 
. receive occasional social support in early phases, 
but environmental conditions alone are not espe- 
cially conducive to unconventional developments. 

The operation of reciprocal influence also has 
bearing on the public concern that advances in 
psychological knowledge will produce an increase 

. in human manipulation and control. A common 
‘response to such apprehensions is that all behavior 
is inevitably controlled. Social influence, there- 

` fore, is not a question of imposing controls where 
none existed before. This type of argument is 
valid in the sense that every act has a cause. But 
it is not the principle of causality that worries 
people. At the societal level, their misgivings 
center on the distribution of controlling power, the 
means and purposes for which it is used, and the 
availability of mechanisms for exercising reciprocal 
control over institutional practices. At the indi- 
vidual level, they are uneasy about the implica- 
tions of psychotechnology in programming human 
relations. 

Possible remedies for exploitative use of psycho- 
logical techniques are usually discussed in terms 
of individual safeguards. Increased knowledge 
about modes of influence is prescribed as the best 
defense against manipulation. When people are 
informed about how behavior can be controlled, 
they tend to resist evident attempts at influence, 

Aware- 

ness alone, however, is a weak countervalence. 

. Exploitation was successfully thwarted long be- 

fore there existed a discipline of psychology to 
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reliable. source of opposition to 
manipulative control resides in the reciprocal con- 
sequences of human interactions. People resist 
being taken advantage of, and will continue to do 
so іп the future, because compliant behavior pro- 
duces unfavorable consequences for them. Sophis- 
ticated- efforts at influence in no way reduce the 
aversiveness of yielding that is personally disad- 
vantageous. Because of reciprocal consequences, 
no one is able to manipulate others at will, and 
everyone experiences some feeling of powerlessness 
in getting what they want. This is true at all 
levels of functioning, individual and collective. 
Parents cannot get their children to follow all their 
wishes, while children feel constrained by their 
parents from doing what they desire. At universi- 
ties, the administrators, faculty, students, and 
alumni all feel that the other constituencies are 
unduly influential in promoting their self-interests 
but that one's own group is granted insufficient 
power to alter the institutional practices. In the 
political arena, Congress feels that the executive 
branch possesses excessive power, and conversely 
the executive branch feels thwarted in implement- ` 
ing its policies by congressional counteraction. 

If protection against exploitation relied solely 
upon individual safeguards, people would be con- 
tinually subjected to coercive pressures. Accord- 
ingly, they create institutional sanctions which set 
limits on the control of human behavior. The in- 
tegrity of individuals is largely secured by societal 
safeguards that place constraints on improper 


„means and foster reciprocity through balancing of 


interests. 

Because individuals are conversant with psycho- 
logical techniques does not grant them license to 
impose them on others. Industrialists, for example, 
know full well that productivity is higher when 
payment is made for amount of work completed 
rather than for length of time at work. Neverthe- 
less, they cannot use the reinforcement system most 
advantageous to them. When industrialists com- 
manded exclusive power, they paid workers at a 
piece-rate basis and hired and fired them at will. 
Reductions in power disparity between employers 
and employees resulted in a gradual weakening of 
performance requirements. As labor gained eco- 
nomic coercive strength through collective action, 
it was able to negotiate guaranteed wages on a 
daily, weekly, monthly, and eventuall on an 
annual basis. At periodic intervals new contractual 
contingencies are adopted that are mutually ac- 


- ceptable. 


of joint action are developed 


other consti! 


will use their influence to modify arrangements. 


that benefit certain segments of labor and industry 
but adversely affect the quality of life for other 
sectors of society. 

As the previous example illustrates, improved 
knowledge of how to influence behavior does not 
necessarily raise the level of social control. If 
anything, the recent years have witnessed a diffu- 
sion of power, creating increased opportunities for 
reciprocal influence. This has enabled people to 
challenge social inequities, to effect changes in 
institutional practices, to counteract infringements 
on their rights, and to extend grievance procedures 
and due process of law to activities in social con- 
texts that hitherto operated under unilateral con- 
trol. The fact that more people wield power does 
not in and of itself ensure a humane society. In 
the final analysis, the important consideration is 
the purposes that power serves, however it might 
be distributed. Nor does knowledgeability about 
means of influence necessarily produce mechanical 
responsiveness in personal relations. Whatever 
their orientations, people model, expound, and rein- 
force what they value, Behavior arising out of 
purpose and commitment is no less genuine than 
improvised action. 

The cliché of 1984, and its more recent kin, 
diverts public attention from regulative influences 
that pose continual threats to human welfare. 
Most societies have instituted reciprocal systems 
that are protected by legal and social codes to 
prevent imperious control of human behavior. Al- 
though abuses of institutional power arise from 
time to time, it is not totalitarian rule that con- 
stitutes the impending peril. The hazards lie more 
in the intentional pursuit of personal gain, whether 
material or otherwise, than in control by coercion. 
Detrimental social practices arise and resist change, 
even within an open sdciety, when many people 
benefit from them. To take a prevalent example, 
inequitable treatment of disadvantaged groups for 
private gain enjoys public support without requir- 
ing despotic rule. 

Man, of course, has more to contend with than 
inhumanities toward one another. When the aver- 
sive consequences of otherwise rewarding life-styles 
are delayed and imperceptibly cumulative, people 
become willful agents of their own self-destruction. 
Thus, if enough people benefit from activities that 
progressively degrade their environment, then, bar- 
ting contravening influences, they will eventually 


differentially to the 
ful consequences are borne by all. 
populations and spread of lavish life-styles taxin 
finite resources, people will have to learn to cop 
with new realities of human existence. i 

Psychology cannot tell people how they ought. 
to live their lives. It can, however, provide them — 
with the means for -effecting personal and social у 
change. And it can aid them in making value 
choices by assessing the consequences of alternative 
life-styles and institutional arrangements. As a. t 
science concerned about the social consequences of 
its applications, psychology must also fulfill a . 
broader obligation to society by bringing influence 
to bear on public policies to ensure that its findings 
are used in the service of human betterment. 
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BERNARD M. BASS 


In industrial/organizational psychology (as in 
social science, generally) we have been grasping at 
the shadow—but losing sight of the substance. We 
should attend more fully to both. Each supports 


.the other in advancing our discipline. While noth- 


ing may be as practical for advancing technology 
(the substance) as a good scientific theory (the 
shadow), it is probable that nothing may be as 
impractical as a bad theory. The reverse is also 
generally true. Good technology may be a pre- 
requisite for the advancement of a science. Bad 


_ practice can ruin potentially good science; it can 


send science on false leads and wasteful detours 
into fads and fancies. 

Bad theories in social science often are bad in 
form and bad in effect. 
form because they are no more than speculation, 
propaganda, or wishful thinking. They may be 
bad in effect because they are premature in the 
time line of investigation of a phenomenon. Fre- 
quently, they are bad in both form and effect be- 
cause they lack connectivity with substance—the 
real world of the social practitioner, artist, tech- 
nician, craftsman, and engineer. Viteles (1972) 
pinpointed this gap between the science of psychol- 
ogy and its applications to social engineering. I 
will try to suggest some bridging processes * which 


1 Ап earlier version of this article was presented as the 
Edwin A. Henry Memorial Address at the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in Montreal, Canada, 
August 28, 1973. I am indebted to a number of my col- 
leagues, including Gerald V. Barrett, Enzo R. Valenzi, 
Ralph A. Alexander, Zur Shapira, and John A. Miller for 
Also helpful were Gerald Emsch of 


Battelle Institute. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Bernard M. Bass, 
Graduate School of Management, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York 14627. 

? Ed Henry, professor, consultant, and employee relations 
research director, could operate comfortably on both sides 
of the gap. It is fitting that this article deals with bridging 
the gap. 
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_ Theories may be bad їп, 


РКЕ CDS ne And Ше Shadow 


University of Rochester * 


should not only strengthen real-world applications 
but also strengthen the science.* 

Industrial/organizational psychology has arrived 
late at the scene for the “theory-hypothesis test- 
ing” bout with nature. The pleas in the 1950s 
were filled with it; the 1960s gave it to us; and 
now in the 1970s, we are up to our ears in it. 
After wallowing through “shot-gun” data gathering 
in earlier decades, industrial and organizational 
psychology was smitten by the bug for building 
theory and quasi theory in the past decade. Thus, 
motivation-hygiene theory led ultimately into an 
excess of job enrichment efforts, often with mar- 
ginal payoffs and relatively little technical advance- 
ment іп sociotechnical aspects of job design. Al- 
though some attention has been paid to the effects 
of individual differences in preferences, conflicts 
with the economic and technical constraints which 
impose limitations on.what changes are desirable 
and feasible have mostly been ignored (Gomberg, 
1973). 


3 By science, I mean the accumulations of understandings 
and formulated knowledge about universals using abstract 
and logically compelling means. By art or technology, I 
mean the accumulation of workable practices and, particu- 
larly, predicted and controlled applications. As W. J. 
Jevons noted: “Science teaches us to know;-and art, to 
do.” Science emphasizes doctrine, theory, and controlled 
experimentation; art and technology stress experience and 
operationality. Science accentuates rationality, consistency 
and full systemization; technology emphasizes sensibility, 
reasonableness, and heuristics. 

In actuality, there is much overlap. Nevertheless, it 
seems reasonable to agree that the organizational/industrial 
psychologist is acting more like a scientist than a practitioner 
if his activities can be labeled as basic, abstract, and theo- 
retical. Similarly, he is more readily recognized as practic- 
ing his profession if he is applied, concrete, and empirical. 
There is no merit in starving one sector of research or 
practice for the sake of the other. Nevertheless, there often 
are imbalances in support for one or the other and lack of 
connection between them detrimental to the advancement 
of both (Archibald, 1970; Bakan, 1966; Bandura, 1969; 
Brann, 1972; Brooks, 1965; Bunge, 1966; Fishbein & Ajzen, 
1972; Forbes, 1956; Fried, Gumpper, & Allen, 1973; 
Margenau, 1961; Moser, 1971). 


Why the Gap? 


There are at least three epistemological reasons for 
the continuing rift between social science and social 
technology and the failure of social science to build 
from a base in social technology: (а) Social science 
and social technology differ in norms and goals; 
(b) in social science, theory is treated as an end 
rather than a means; and (c) social scientists 
ignore the differences between social and natural 
science. Four additional reasons are methodologi- 
cal: (d) We fix problem delineation and concep- 
tualization prematurely; (e) we push for complete 
theorization prematurely; (f) we push for experi- 
mental rigor prematurely; and (g) we move to 
mathematical modeling prematurely. 

Identifying the reasons for the gap will help to 
point out ways of bridging it. 


NORMATIVE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND APPLICATION 


The differential concerns of science for truth and 
technology for workability make it difficult for an 
industrial/organizational psychologist to feel com- 
fortable, able, and willing to operate on both sides 
of the gap between science and application, When 
he does, little real bridging is attempted. 
Differential values and rewards on either side of 
the chasm maintain it.’ Self-selection and selective 
attention to what is required for career advance- 
ment contribute as well. The science-oriented aca- 
demics ignore or reject the practice-directed organi- 
zational development consultants, and vice versa. 
Each side builds up self-satisfying bodies of 
knowledge and methods that do not take into ac- 
count the results of the other’s accumulations. As 
each body becomes more developed without inter- 
connections to the other, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to open and maintain links between them. 
The scientist builds esoteric theories, which are 
mainly of interest to his scientific peers, with little 
attention to what the technologist is doing. The 
technologist, ignoring scientific endeavors and eval- 
uations, builds esoteric skills mainly of interest to 
his disciples. Such vested interests increase the 
impermeability to contributions from across the 
gap. The scientist has to learn an entire new set 
of’ skills if he wants to get some understanding of 
the practice that has developed. He may have to 
reject what seemed to be some fundamentals of his 
science. The social technologist has to learn more 


Coleman (1972) noted a number of critical d 
ferences in the criterion requirements for applied 
policy-oriented research in the world of action and 
basic discipline-oriented research. The world of 
action operates in real time; the disciplinary world 
is timeless. Language and concepts of the world. 
of action differ from those of the disciplines; the 
translation from one to the other is a key problem. 
The world of action involves vested interests; the — 
disciplinary world strives for neutrality. Redun- | 
dancy is useful to the world of action; parsimony 
is the rule in the disciplines. 

Translating results of scientific endeavor into , 
practical application often requires that the rig- 
orous measures and constraints of the scientific 
effort have to be relaxed for the application. For’ 
expediency, the longer reliable test form in an ex- 
periment may become the five-minute short-form 
edition in practice, where it may fail to work. At — 
the same time, social science finds it difficult to 
incorporate relatively weakly controlled, less re- e: 
liable applications in broader real-life complex - 
operations. For, as current social science, it is 
locked into a theory-hypothesis testing quest for 3 
understanding which cannot make much use of ad- _ 
vances in social technology. A more dynamic con- - 
ceptualization of scientific theory, models, data _ 
gathering, and applications is required. ў 


Y 


SCIENCE VERSUS SCIENTISM : 
THEORY FOR THEORY'S SAKE 


In pushing for more theory in the absence of strong . 
technology, we have failed to distinguish between — 
science and scientism. Theory for theory's sake is 
scientism, not science. Sometimes we are аса 
stage when more theory is needed before further - 
understanding is possible. Other times, however, 
more theory may hinder rather than help. To 
solve social problems, social scientists conduct re- - 
search to generate and test fundamental broad. 
generalizations and to achieve general methodologi- . 
cal solutions rather than conduct research which is 
less ambitious in scope and is directed at solving | 
particular problems. Once the generalizations have { 
been proved, it is believed that solutions to the. 
particular problems will follow automatically. But, 
as Glaser (1973) has noted: y 


The sequence from basic research, to applied research, to 
development, to practice and application on which most 
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of us were weane 
ever was [p. 557]. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND NATURAL SCIENCE 
ARE DIFFERENT 


On the day of his death, Socrates criticized the 
natural philosophers such as Anaxagoras for trying 
` to use the same explanations for human as for 
natural phenomena. It is still germane to criticize 
the failure to note the differences between natural 
and social science. While rationality is intended 
by both, the relative roles of theory, models, and 
data gathering may need to be quite different. 
Ordinarily, in natural science, identifiable physical 
mechanisms with known relations can be sought to 
eventually connect observed behavior with ante- 
'cedent conditions. However, in social science, ob- 
` served behavior usually can only be connected via 
inferred states to antecedent conditions. Thus, 
theory is in a very different role in the search for 
- understanding the natural compared to the social 
sciences. 

- As social scientists we face much more difficulty 
in our search for understanding than natural scien- 
tists face. We deal with much more complex, shift- 
- ing, and fluid phenomena, differing widely from 

place to place and group to group and often lacking 
stability over time (Beck, 1949; Myrdal, 1973, p. 

32). It seems logically compelling that the more a 
“country invests in growth, the more it will grow. 
And so economists used a capital/output ratio like 
a natural science constant. But now it is known 
that capital investment is not even a major ante- 

cedent of economic growth (Myrdal, 1973). 

Differences in the utility of precision. Meehl 
(1967) pointed to a paradox. The very thing that 
may be desired and required of measurement in the 

ı physical sciences may be undesirable in the social 
` sciences. He suggested that whenever we can and 

do improve the power of statistical designs, we may 
increase the prior probabilities to 50% of finding 
statistically significant differences in the theoreti- 
cally predicted directions even if the theory is with- 
out merit! 
The very precision that would lend confidence to 
the generalizability of results to support a theory 
` from a tightly controlled, precisely measured 
physics experiment literally reduces confidence in 
the generalizability of results from a similarly tight 
psychological experiment to support a psychological 
theory. Meehl reasoned that in social science any 
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several strong effects such as genetic makeup, 
learning history, immediate motivation, and stimu- 
lus conditions. Superimposed on this finite list of 
important determiners are an indefinite, large num- 
ber of random effects. For two groups not to 
differ, all these random effects have to balance out. 
The probability of such balancing is quite low. It 
becomes almost a sure thing that we can reject 
the null hypothesis by increasing the power of our 
design. For instance, by making samples large 
enough, most results will be significant. Meehl re- 
ported finding statistically significant relationships 
in 91% of miscellaneous, accidental pairwise asso- 
ciations for a sample of 55,000 Minnesota high 
school students. 

Other differences. In the natural sciences, ideo- 
logical revolutions take place in the acceptability 
of particular conceptual paradigms (Kuhn, 1962) 
but not so in the social sciences (Bronfenbrenner, 
1971). 

Complicating social science is the need to estab- 
lish and maintain necessary expressions which “їп 
compressed form . . . stand for complex, vaguely 
perceived ideas . . : about social reality [Myrdal, 
1972, p. 32].” In social science, we formulate 
paradigms, complex sets of assumptions and beliefs 
that are adopted implicitly when researching a topic 
(Cartwright, 1973). Furthermore, although in the 
natural sciences value premises are simple and 
mostly a priori evident, in the social sciences “valu- 
ations are diversified and anything but self-evident 
[Myrdal, 1973, p. 34]." Nevertheless, we have 
tried to emulate the natural and physical scientist 
by constructing “utterly simplified models often 
given mathematical dressing [Myrdal, 1973, p. 
33]: 

However, the fault may not lie in the mathemati- 
cal modeling and related abstract theorizing but in 
their premature application in much of social sci- 
ence before less demanding structures have been 
built, tested, and modified according to how well 
they mirror reality. 


PREMATURITY OF DEFINITION AND 
CONCEPTUALIZATION 


Premature freezing begins with the rush to define 
the problem to be investigated. The definition 
then determines not only what we will do, but what 
we will not do with the problem (Caplan & Nelson, 
1973). Often the definition is selected because the 


the problem NU he dentes dt 50 hat the - 


method will be applicable. Later on, he seeks prob- 
lems so that he can use his method. Finally, he 
finds problems everywhere for which he can use his 
method. As Kaplan’s (1964) law puts it: Give a 
small boy a hammer, and suddenly he discovers 
everything needs hammering. If you invite a peo- 
ple-oriented consultant into the factory, he will find 
people problems and needed ‘people changes, If 

' you invite a communications expert, he will see 
needed communications changes everywhere, not 
people changes (Leavitt, 1965). We engage in the 
drunkard’s search, We hunt for our keys under 
the lamppost, because it is lighter there, not be- 
cause we have any more reason to believe we lost 
the keys near the lamppost rather than elsewhere 
in the dark (Kaplan, 1964). We become “prisoners 
of our own procedures [Gardner, 1965, p. 47].” 

We confuse our valuations of how reality ought 
to be with our beliefs about what it is (Myrdal, 
1973). Such propaganda then excludes from re- 
search and practice alternatives focusing on other 
aspects of empirical reality. It excludes divergence 
in opinion often important in leading to more crea- 
tive understandings. 

The freezing tends to be extremely resistant to 
thawing. Once these definitions are “legitimated 
and acted upon, they tend to define the problem 
indefinitely irrespective of their validity [Caplan 
& Nelson, 1973].” Risky shift research is illustra- 
tive (Cartwright, 1973). The freezing is further 
enhanced by our deference to the credibility of 
authority (Becker, 1970) and the rewards for 
pursuing theoretical rather than applied interests 
(Caplan & Nelson, 1973). 


PREMATURE FREEZING OF THEORIZATION 


“Mind-forged” manacles bind “many a gifted 
scholar [smothering] ‘his creative talent’. . . by 
a growing commitment to his own previously stated 
doctrine [Gardner, 1965, p. 52].” Thus, if the 
turn-of-the-century world of physics had been more 
locked into theory as we may be now in social 
science, quantum mechanics would have been re- 
jected by that world because it was not logical in 
the sense that it did not conform to Aristotelian 
logic nor did it do as well as Newton for macro- 
Scopic physics. 

In applied psychology, too often, unchanging 
theories tend to be tested and retested and although 


and the results are used to maintain their. а 
‘over long periods, often decades. ео 
never die, they just slowly fade away in the 
sciences: 


An old theory is not discarded solely because someone. 
comes up with a better alternative: it is cherished and pre- 
served by devout adherents until its day of resurrection an 
ultimate triumph, the meanwhile being made more irre- 
futable, generally applicable, and ambiguous with yen 
passing year [Starbuck, 1972, p. 17]. 


? 


We are not alone. “In economics, all doctrines 
live on [Myrdal, 1973].” But as Ernst Mach 
pointed out, theories ought to wither away leaving 
a body of empirical facts behind (Frank, 1949 

p. 62). 

If you read a typical study purporting to test 
valence-instrumentality-expectancy theory, the re 
sults do not lead to a revision of the theory. We. l 
play with a nomothetic valence-instrumentality- 
expectancy network. A few weak relations arê 
overemphasized. Stronger results are discussed 
selectively to support a chimera followed by sur 
prise at the empty endings. One more article i 
published and the next appears using. somewhat 
different methods but trying to test the same theory. 

If-we do not develop a better technology and 
approach in this area, my guess is that after an- 
other 100 experiments to be reported in the Journal — 
of Applied Psychology between now and 1980, we _ 
will actually know little more about designing spe- - 
cific programs to motivate workers than we do now, | 
given the existence of Pascal's theorem published . 
first in 1669 that expected utility is equal to the ~. 
sum of the subjective probabilities of earning re- 
wards from a designated act and alternative acts 
available (Pascal, 1964). Heneman and Schwab - 
(1972) reviewed nine field investigations which at- 
tempted to test expectancy theories of motivation 
to work. While valence, instrumentality, and role Й 
perceptions were each significantly (but modestly) — 
related to performance, little support was obtained 
for the hypothesized interactions. Poor methodology 
was blamed for the failures. 

Yet nobody is going to question that performance 
depends on ability and motivation. Nobody is ? 
going to question that Pascal's expectancy theorem 
is plausible. The utility of research here will be 
in finding out how these variables. combine in the 
effects under varying conditions. - Before we can 
do much with these broad truisms, we need to - 
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technical facility to measure each of the variables 
in a variety of situations. 

Theorization gets too far ahead of technology. 
Often in psychology, we have been trying to imitate 
primarily the theoretical propensities of physical 
science without the kind of technology that con- 
tributes so much to the development of theory 
after the fact or provides rapid tests of the ade- 
quacy of theoretical attempts before the facts have 
been established. 

For instance, today, in their quest for judging 
the worth of academic personnel on the basis of 
their contributions to teaching, a substantial num- 
ber of institutions of higher learning depend on 
student ratings to evaluate the effectiveness of 
their teachers, Nevertheless, Rodin and Rodin 
(1972) reported a correlation of —.75 between 
student ratings of the effectiveness of each of 12 
‘calculus teachers and the mean amount learned in 
each of these teachers’ calculus classes. What kind 
of science can be built with such an erroneous 
technology? 

We put too much weight on the scientific search 
for universals without the equally important craft 
side of our enterprise. In particular, the academics 
among us often act like ancient Greek scientists 
disdaining psychological technology as opposed to 
psychological science. Nevertheless, technology and 
science are mutually dependent; each feeds on the 
other. The closer the coupling, the more rapid the 
negative feedback loops and the greater the likely 
progress and well-being of both. But current 
theories are seen as far more important than cur- 
rent problems—at least in the academic world. 
Learning about controlled experimentation and hy- 
pothesis testing is still emphasized compared to 
learning about how to search, select, discover, or 
invent technology to deal with real social problems. 
Yet, I argue that we will make significant contri- 
butions to the extent we can deal with real-world 
complexities rather than artificial laboratory prob- 
lems; to the extent we can deal with ill-defined 
messes (Ackoff, 1972) rather than replications of 
prototype problems. 
` As John Gardner (1961) noted: 


The society which scorns excellence in plumbing as a 
humble activity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy be- 
cause it is an exalted activity will have neither good plumb- 
ing nor good philosophy, Neither its pipes nor its theories 
will hold water [p. 86]. 


Our theories often are quasi theories. І do not 
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or that theory is unessential What I see as 
strangling is quasi theory couched in pseudoscien- 
tific jargon, which is usually a consequence of its 
being prematurely and/or poorly constructed. What 
is missing from quasi theories is formalization with 
explicit assumptions. Quasi theorists remain nar- 
row minded and fail to see that once the logic is 
made explicit every piece of logic can have multiple 
empirical examples and every empirical example 
can be handled by many different logical structures. 
“The fallacy . . . is supposing that any single theory 
can capture the essence of concrete reality. . . . 
Logic is an infinitely rich and variable instrument 
[Diesing, 1971, p. 122]." 

Krause (1972) applied symbolic logic to postu- 
lates that underlie cognitive dissonance to derive 
25 predictions. He found that with all the empiri- 
cal research that has been done in the area, only 
2 predictions have ever been tested! That is, the 
informal logic that represented cognitive dissonance 
theory badly failed to convey the many alternative 
predictions that could be derived. What were 
thought to be derived were no more than value 
judgments. Nevertheless, such judgments con- 
strained exploration and search in the false supposi- 
tion that we were pursuing a highly logical, scien- 
tific approach to understanding. 

"Theoretical arguments in ordinary language move 
along so smoothly that there is a failure to see 
*the underlying logical machinery—the relational 
definitions, the exhaustive classifications, the tauto- 


logies [and] the hidden assumptions. . . . The 
theory [is treated] as a simple description of the 
facts . . . rather than an abstract bit of logic in 


disguise [Diesing, 1971, p. 121]" and seems very 
convincing to its proponents. 


Further, since all possible facts can fit into any complete 
set of logical categories or any set of tautologies, there is 
no way of falsifying the "descriptions." Consequently as 
the theorist looks around for evidence to support his theory, 
he finds to his delight that the evidence is overwhelming. 
There is no contrary evidence! Everything in the world 
falls into place, and he comes to see that the theory is 
really à deep, fundamental statement of the most essential 
principles of human behavior. As a result he becomes the 
prisoner of his own logical model and is rendered incapable 
of seeing reality from any other standpoint [Diesing, 1971, 
p. 121]. 


Thus, Skinner “finds schedules of reinforcement 
wherever he directs his attention.” Homans comes 
to see all social behavior in terms of exchange 
(Diesing, 1971, p. 121). And the neoclassical 
economists (e.g., Frank Knight, Ludwig van Mises, 


g is necessarily bad 


КР? ki el. e hoary 
and Henry Simons) “seemed to think 
penetrated to the very essence of rational human 
action, and that they knew whatever was knowable 
about it [Diesing, 1971, p. 121].” 

Diesing suggested that such theorizing makes for 
poor understanding but good propaganda by pass- 
ing off an idealized picture as a true account of 
reality. Facts that do not fit are quietly ignored, 
but the propagandist is left convinced that he is 
telling the truth. Kline (1962) called this factifug- 
ing and has detailed more than 20 ways for avoid- 
ing facts that conflict with current understanding. 
It may be that a premature theory in social science 
is like a politician and can only satisfy everyone by 
saying nothing (Popper, 1959). 


PREMATURE OVERCON TROLLING 


Our urge to be scientists leads us to ignore E. H. 
Moore's precept “Sufficient unto the day is the 
rigor thereof [Bass, 1960, p. 31].” We rush to 
institute controls in our data gathering before we 
learn what to control. Thus we may control age 
of subjects when age is unrelated to either the 
mean differences between samples or within samples. 
At earlier stages in a line of investigation, finding 
out what to control is far more important than con- 
trols for controls’ sake. Just because our samples 
differ in age or our subjects within samples differ 
in age may be utterly irrelevant. 

We need to avoid premature overcontrolling of 
expensive and wasteful effort at earlier stages of 
understanding in a given field. At the same time, 
to advance our discipline we need to give more at- 
tention to the implausibility of rival alternative 
hypotheses which could account for our results in 
early stages of model development (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1969). 


PREMATURE FREEZING INTO MATHEMATICAL 
MODELING AND COMPLETE RATIONALITY 


The extremes of rigidity in approach, method, and 
outcomes reach a zenith in the effort to bodily 
transfer the mathematical modeling and theorizing 
derived from engineering systems to understanding 
and controlling social and behavioral problems 
ranging from beating the North Vietnamese to 
delivery of hospital services (Hoos, 1972). 

This is not to say that the linear and nonlinear 
Programming models and so on are in themselves 
inconsistent or invalid for understanding the physi- 
cal systems for which they were developed. Rather, 


y had. 


estimations required for these models to begin to 
have any chance of replicating social and behavioral 
reality (Hoos, 1972). Otherwise, they become like 
the Walras model in economics, forms of analysis 
without much substance (Samuelson, 1952). 


Unfortunately, the lack of factual knowledge of conditions 
existing in the real world forces the model builder to base ` - 
many if not all of his general conclusions on all kinds of . 
а priori assumptions, chosen for their convenience rather 

than for their correspondence to observed facts [Hoos, _ 
1972, p. 37]. 


Will applied psychology go the way of economics — 
and become increasingly the province of the mathe- + 
matically anointed dealing with shadows rather 
than substance? You may think I have created 
a straw man rather than a real possibility, but keep 
in mind that organizational/industrial psychologists — ^ 
are increasingly finding employment in business 
schools where economists often form the dominant 
faction. It may be difficult for many of us to avoid 
slipping into the same fallacious activities as a 
consequence of interdisciplinary pressures toward | 
conformity which can exist in academia. 

The costs to society as well as to social science of 
the premature modeling and theorizing were learned 
through the bitter experience of Southeast Asia 
where an enemy played by its own irrational (to 
us) rules rather than ours. The costs are con- 
tinuing at home where we are seeing the economist 
who believes himself to be completely rational be- 
coming "the expert in all aspects of public planning, 
whether the area be health, education, urban re- 
development; or construction of low-cost housing 
[Hoos, 1972]." ў 

Apparent rigor and certitude of economic analy- 
sis, its models and its mathematics, have been 
allowed to outweigh other outlooks and methods 
more pertinent to reality. In the interests of simple 
solutions to complex problems, an economist can 
seriously argue that city centers ought to be allowed 
to deteriorate in value so that their price to de- 
velopers becomes low enough to enable the latter to 
profitably redevelop the area. Ignored are all the 
social, cultural, and political costs of allowing such 
a process to occur. S 


Ways to Bridge the Gap 


What I want to do is show how investigators ought _ 
to approach reality and how the mathematical , 
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te Б aii, 
models ought to appear only aft uch earlier 
work has been accomplished. 

I offer 10 interdependent guidelines to pass over 
the pitfalls dug by assuming too much similarity be- 
tween science, social science, and social technology 
and to bridge the methodological gap caused by a 
too hasty rush to complete systematization: (а) 
hang loose; (5) strengthen informational links; 
(c) advance our technology as we advance our sci- 
ence; (d) be open to more issues at the interface 
of science and technology; (e) make more use of 
technical assignments; (f) consider the relative 
state of the science and the technology; (g) change 
our statistical usages; (A) increase the fidelity of 
the variables we investigate; (i) use multiple in- 
vestigatory approaches; and (j) teach both science 
and technology. 


HANG LOOSE 


_ The path to useful definition, conceptualization, 
-and theory construction calls for more work in 
wallowing around in reality and more openness to 
experience prior to being frozen into a narrow state- 
ment of the problem, rigid conceptualization, a 
parochial methodology, turgid theorization, and 
“mathematical dressing." Rogers (1973) may be 
saying much the same thing with more feeling when 
he calls for a more humanistic science of psychology. 
From exploration to systematization. For a 
_ metaphorical prescription for what I mean by hang- 
ing loose, I am indebted to Gerard Emch (personal 
communication, April 1973): 


1. An area of ignorance is to be conquered. 
Paratroopers are sent in who do not necessarily 
even know on what or where they will land. There 
already may be some rudimentary road maps and 
guidebooks available, but the need here is for open- 
ness to reality, for avoiding premature closing of 
leads and hunches. 

2. The long-range artillery is brought up for 
global attack, They depend, of course, for infor- 
mation feedback from the paratroopers. 

3. Ground forces fully occupy the territory. 


Improvable definitions. Hanging loose implies 
looser definitions at earlier stages in the time line 
of investigation, Definitions are always improv- 
able. In the light of new data we modify old 
definitions. When an accepted definition proves 
inadequate to handle the many exceptions that 
emerge both in the laboratory and in the field, we 
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modify it. 
solid, liquid, or gas give way to handling the dis- ` 


2 


The exclusive categories of matter as 


coveries of new forms such as plasma (Stevens, 
1951). 

More trial and error. Hanging loose implies en- 
couraging trial-and-error problem solving by be- 
havioral technologists to give chance more of a 
chance. We would like to believe that science ad- 
vances mainly by constructing models that generate 
testable hypotheses. In fact, serendipity plays a 
much more important role in some fields, although 
not in all: Jacques Monod (1971) suggested that 
most of the discoveries in biogenetics have been 
serendipitous. However, Platt (1964) argued that 
the advances in mölecular biology are a consequence 
of rigorous application of strong scientific method- 
ology. I surmise serendipity is a particularly sig- 
nificant factor in organizational/industrial psy- 
chology. 

Before we make large-scale investments in social 
programs, we need to invest a longer period of trial 
and error in engineering and re-engineering simula- 
tions or small field demonstrations of what we hope 
ultimately to introduce. Going from deductive 
models or from laboratory studies directly into the 
field with a large-scale innovation seldom works. 
We need to spend much тоге of our time, energy, 
and resources in the field, working as real systems 
tinkerers and cooks, trying to establish generaliza- 
tions from our experiences in efforts to make a 
sequence of small changes in the system in which 
we are interested. Over 40 job-enlargement ex- 
periments are being carried out among more than 
1,500 workers in one Volvo plant I recently visited. 
The new job designs are created out of manage- 
ment-worker discussions, with a few primitive 
models * in mind requiring simple changes in task 


4A theory is a systematic, generalized explanation of 
some part of reality that is scientifically acceptable; a 
model is a simplified representation of reality instead of a 
broad explanation. Theory generalizes to all cases; models 
cover a few specific situations (Starr, 1971). Models can 
be simple lists of possible factors of consequence or they 
can be complex arrangements specifying functional rela- 
tionships between variables and constants. 

Starr described three increasingly complex models: 


1. A shopping list designed to increase a family’s happi- 
ness is a primitive model. It may include soap of an un- 
specified brand, size, and price, as well as coffee of a 
particular brand and amount. Satisfaction can be expected 
to depend on price, taste, and shopping convenience. Factors 
can be combined to achieve specified objectives. Variables 
can be changed in amplitude and intensity. 


configurations, отр) 
emerge in this area, but for the present, trial-and- 


error advances in technology seem much more pro- 


ductive. 


More problem focus and subjective orientation. 


Edwin Land (*Edwin Land," 1972) has noted that 
if you can completely identify the problem, it can 
be solved. That is, if you know the elements of 
consequence in the particular situation and how 
they affect each other, you are well on the way to 
solving the problem. In social science, you also 
may need to know how the elements of the problem 
affect you. Investigators need to give more cre- 
dence to their own observations, sensations, feel- 
ings, as well as those of other astute observers who 
have tried to articulate the nature of the problem 
and have proposed models for representing the 
problem (Rogers, 1973). Out of this can emerge 
a primitive model listing the variables expected to 
be of importance as well as how to measure and 
dimension them. 

Revisionistic thinking. By beginning with prob- 
lems—of which there is no scarcity—and then con- 
centrating on model building and model testing 
with the expectation that the model will be im- 
proved with each inductive test, we will approach 
better solutions of the real problem for which the 
model is in incomplete representation. Tests ought 
to be designed so that whatever their outcome, a 
revised model will emerge which in turn will con- 
tribute to changing the related broader theory. 

If we want to use a priori thinking before data 
collection with some profit, what we need as applied 
psychologists is to think more in terms of transi- 
tional models, *each giving way to a succession of 
simpler and empirically more accurate models under 
the guidance of research findings [Heller, 1972, p. 
19].” The transitional models can become in- 


2. An intermediately complex model specifies relation- 
ships such as y — f(x). It also posits a priori that given 
Outcomes will depend on given antecedent conditions. For 
example, the model can specify that the amount of coffee 
Purchased will be a function of the amount remaining on 
the home shelf, the amount of coffee drunk each day, and 
the frequency with which the shopper visits the grocery 
store, 

3. The most complex model has feedback which alters 
values of the variables of the model. Relationships can be 
changed based on the data gathered. For example, price 
rises may force family discussions about continuing to 
Purchase the particular brand rather than turning to a less 
expensive one. At this point we probably are ready to 
Start formal theorizing with some purpose. 


investigation. bbs Черге ро i 
vision is entailed as well as location of the bounda 
conditions for the validity of the developing model. 
Tukey and Wilk (1965) underscored the need to 
stay loose with one's models and theories when they 
speak about the common requirements for good 
experimentation and good data analysis: | 


some ideas [in advance] of a model, are virtually essential, - 
yet these must not be taken too seriously. Models must be 
used but must never be believed. [Furthermore] data _ 
analysis, like experimentation, must be considered as an . 

open-ended, highly interactive process, whose actual steps 
are selected segments of a stubbily branching, tree-like 
pattern of possible actions [pp. 9-10]. 

Myrdal (1973) observed that “facts kick, even — 
if somewhat belatedly, when data have been as- 
sembled under inadequate categories [p. 35].” We 
need to be ready to receive the kicks to revise our — 
categories. We need to be able to revise our models | 
to fit the facts rather than revising our methods to 
fit the models. This calls for solid fact finding, — 
for becoming technologically proficient in establish- 
ing empirical facts before we try to move from 
models based on laboratory and survey fact. finding 
to social engineering. At the very least, we need 
to build and revise transitional models as we move 
from survey and experiment into the field. 

More consensus on measures. И different investi- 
gators are able to employ the same standardized 
but improvable measures (see Barrett, 1972) with 
reasonable confidence in their validity, the begin- 
nings are available for constructing a useful theory, - 
one which transcends a variety of situations, rooted 
in already successful problem solutions. As noted. 
earlier, all too often we tend to start theorizing’ - 
prematurely with little preceding modeling to pro- | 
vide some minimum confidence in the reliability or 
validity of what we purport to connect together — 
with our theory. And failure to attend to the ade- 
quacies of one's measurements can lead one far. 
astray following what he would like to find in- 
reality, not what he really finds. "The Tosi, Alda, - 
and Storey (1973) reexamination of Lawrence and z 
Lorsch’s (1967) seminal study is illustrative. Ex- 
panding on Kelvin’s dictum (Wheeler, 1956) that 
if you cannot measure it, you do not know what. 
you are talking about: Zf you cannot measure what 
you are talking about, no amount of theorizing wili 
put you any closer to understanding the real world 

Delay serious deductive efforts. It is only in th 
third stage of exploration to systematization tha 
we should begin trying to be fully gone. and 
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‘ukey and “Wilk 


thoroughly deductive. “hus, 
(1965) noted that: > 


While detailed deduction of anticipated consequences is 
likely to be useful when two or more models are to be 
compared, it is often more productive to study the results 
before carrying out these detailed deductions [p. 10]. 


Furthermore, they argued that: 


In both good data analysis and good experimentation, the 
findings often appear to be obvious—but generally only 
after the facts [p. 9]. ў 


It is at this time in a line of investigation that 
we become capable of building a formal theory. 
As Kline (1953) noted: 


Logic . . . sanctions the conquests of intuition. It is the 
hygiene [which helps] to substitute intuitions more con- 
sistent with the mass of ideas than currently stated thoughts 
[p. 408]. 


. It would be nice if we could base our models on 
theory but i£ is more likely that useful theories will 
emerge if we first have been able to construct some 
reasonable models of the behavior we are interested 
in theorizing about. 


STRENGTHEN THE INFORMATIONAL LINKS BETWEEN 
1 SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY 


5 Robert Glaser raised my consciousness about these 
_ matters at the 1972 APA meeting when discussing 
` my revising Training im Industry: The Manage- 
ment of Learning (Bass & Vaughan, 1966). He 
said that the first half of the book dealing with a 
traditional overview of learning, motivation, and 
perception needed considerable augmentation. In 
its present form, it is mainly a list of variables 
which need to be considered by anyone interested 
in designing an applied training or development 
program, It needs to provide better bridges from 


Model 4 


Model 2 


ШШ 


Social Scientists 


earning to training, a straddling between labora- 
tory and field. Glaser (1973) has elaborated on 
the need for this interactive mode of research in 
education and educational psychology. 

Unfortunately, few of us are effective straddlers. 
More ought to be. But more important we need to 
develop mutually influencing linkages between so- 
cial science and social technology. 

Problem-centered social technologists have a lot 
to offer to those interested in fundamentals. In 
turn, the social scientist may offer much guidance 
to social technologists. For both, much creative 
work proceeding from exploration to systemization 
lies ahead with transitional models representing the 
areas in which they both are working. Note that 
I reach this without one word about relevance. 
From this point of view, the fact that the research 
approach I propose may be more relevant is a 
happy coincidence. It may also mean that what 
is relevant in a single instance has greater possibili- 
ties of contributing to generalities which will hold 
up across many instances. To say something is 
irrelevant may also mean it has limited potential 
for contributing to generalization across instances. 

The contrast between this proposed relation be- 
tween scientists and technologists and the arrange- 
ments more often thought to exist is schematized 
in Figure 1а, In Figure la, scientists spin around 
their own axis building models increasingly closer 
to the truth until one can be spun off to social 
technologists, who then develop successively more 
workable models. This is the science-to-application 
approach which I have already noted is more fiction 
than fact. In Figure Ib is an approach with more 
promise of connecting needed applications with 
basic science. Successively more complex models 
increasing in both truth and workability flow back 
and forth between scientists and technologists. The 
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Social Technologists 


Figure 1а 


Figure 1a. Ineffective relations between social scientists 
and technologists. 
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gap between them tends to close as the models 
increasingly reflect the contributions of both. 

What I propose for industrial/organizational 
psychology is consistent with what is now recog- 
nized as the appropriate relations between science 
and technology. On occasion, in the physical 
sciences, theoretical insights have preceded techno- 
logical advances. Einstein's mass-energy equation 
preceded the practical conversion of mass to energy. 
But just as often, contrary to popular belief, much 
of theory in the physical sciences created unifying 
but after-the-fact explanations of what physical 
technology had already reliably demonstrated. 
Thus, “flight by machines heavier than air was 
still being declared impossible by eminent scientists 
when in 1903, the first airplane was unexpectedly 
lifted into the air [Brinkman, 1971, p. 125].” 
Again, “ [Gail Borden] did not know enough to be 
confused by the theories [of his day, the 1850s] 
which proved that [one could not condense 
milk]... . He simply went ahead and did it [Boor- 
stin, 1973, pp. 27-28].” ` 

Many times technological advancements were 
made based on false scientific assumptions. Thus, 
Watt built his steam engine as an adherent of the 
phlogiston theory (Brinkman, 1971) and Agassi 
(1966) claimed that even today “we do not believe 
but we still apply Newtonian mechanics [p. 364)” 
which does not work very well for micromechanics. 

More than the practical application of science, 
technology is a “mode of disclosing” of a particular 
world and making it manifest according to 
Heidegger (Alderman, 1970). In advancing tech- 


5 Noting the differences between science and social science 
and then using the history of science to illustrate directions 
for social science may seem contradictory. This is not so. 
The differences call attention to the fact that the lessons 
of science may need qualification when applied to social 
Science to the extent that both are quests for rational un- 
derstanding but are about different subject matter. 


3 Technologists 


Figure |b 


Figure 1b. Effective relations between social scientists 
and technologists. 


nology we advance science and in advancing science — 
we advance technology (Skolimowski, 1966). 


What the executing hand taught the head was used again 
for the better guidance of the hand. Thinking followed 
the action and was at the same time a pre-thinking of the 
next action . . . knowing and making began to aid each 
other and it did not take very long before physical science 
and technology discovered that they essentially belonged 
together [Melsen, 1961, pp. 224; 241]. 


ENT ee 


A good case in point in industrial/organizational - 
psychology is change agentry. Much is being © 
written about what change agents should do. The 
prescriptions mainly derive from the values of the 
prescribers and extension of surveys and experi- 
ments loosely connected to past practices and рег- 
sonal experiences. Change agents often claim they А 
are being guided by theory, but as Tichy, and Horn- 
stein (1972) noted, most change agents are artisans. 
rather than scientists. This does not mean they 
should be dismissed or ignored by those interested — 
in scientific understanding of organizational change. 
Tichy (1972) identified four types of change agents 
with both similarities and differences in values, 
approaches, methods, and objectives: outside pres- — 
sure agitators, top-down efficiency experts, organi | 
zational development craftsmen focused on improv- 
ing the organization's problem-solving capabilities, 
and people-change artisans working to develop in- 
creased individual skills and satisfactions. Knowing 
this gives us the rudimentary beginnings for model- 
ing alternative organizational change- efforts and 
proceeding to appropriate next steps to understand- 
ing the change processes. © E 

Figure 2 shows (with the heavy arrows) the in- 
formational links between social scientists and tech- 
nologists that need particular strengthening. a 
Tichy's work represents one attempt to start doing 
so. Some of us devote ourselves to trying to con- 
firm the validity of a model. Others see a better 
technology as an end product. We should be clear 
that spending all our time and effort on one will 
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Figure 2. Informational links that need to be strengthened in the social sciences. 


not necessarily directly advance the course of the 
other. The connection must be made. Subscribing 
to this position, Glaser (1973) sees that the times 
are ripe and society more open than ever for ex- 
perimentation and innovation which will make it 
possible for educational psychology to move itself 
forward in this way. 


ADVANCE OUR TECHNOLOGY AS WELL AS 
OUR SCIENCE 3 


How much attention do we pay to our paratroopers 
in industrial/organizational psychology? How often 
do we even hear from them publicly? How do 
they make themselves heard? Our science tries 
to occupy the unknown territory with full systemi- 
zation long before we have much sense and measure 
of what is really going on in the territory, long 
before we have tried a series of progressively better 
models to give us clues as to what direction a for- 
mal theory will have to take. 
Industrial/organizational psychology needs to 
support its paratroopers, artillery, and occupying 
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forces. All three can be linked via transitional 
models. The paratroopers discover the variables 
for the models; the artillery, the functional inter- 
relations; and the occupying forces found theory 
on the complex models which, after many iterations, 
have become stabilized replicas of reality. This, I 
see, provides a considerably different approach to 
relating basic science to applied technology. 

It is not that we do not have many social tech- 
nologists. It is that we have been unwilling or 
unable to connect what they do and what they 
learn (or think they learn) with what we social 
scientists should be doing if we seriously want to 
ultimately understand the realities of social science. 
We particularly need to become aware of the differ- 
ent criteria of success that govern much of the 
social craftsman's efforts compared to those of the 
social scientist (Coleman, 1972). 

We must recognize the need for some of us to 
pursue technological efforts from which learning 
can accrue and be made public. Mastery of the 
unknown concerning a behavioral phenomenon, 
particularly one likely to be sensitive to the con- 


textual situation in EU it was embedded, would 


grow from iterative trials leading to'a better and 


better model for specifying how to predict and con- 
trol the phenomenon. Thus we need a much 
strengthened technology for search and delineation 
of behavioral problems, for behavioral modification, 
and for evaluation of the effects of social engineer- 
ing. Laboratory models can only provide sugges- 
tions to stimulate our search and inventive process. 

It should be clear that at the core of behavior 
change lies some applicable principles like operant 
conditioning. But one might argue that Skinnerian 
science is good mainly because it has initiated the 
establishment of a reliable technology and bad to 
the degree it has diverted attention and effort away 
from developing alternative technologies which de- 
rive from other theoretical perspectives. 

Instead of expecting and hoping to move from 
laboratory-based experimentation into social en- 
gineering, we see applied problem solving and basic 
and pure research moving along side by side. I 
argue for equal rights for problem-oriented para- 
troopers, not because what they do is more relevant 
but because what they must do is as important to 
the advancement of the science as the theory con- 
struction and theory testing engaged in by the 
occupying troops. It is interesting to note that 
the first time we made some lasting progress in the 
psychological study of supervisory leadership was 
when С. L. Shartle (1952) and his Personnel Re- 
search Board at Ohio State in 1945 began pushing 
the need to study systematically as a job analyst 
what real supervisors do. Many factor analytic 
. studies by Hemphill, Stogdill, Halpin, and Fleish- 
man lay between the 500 or more descriptive items 
originally collected and the two-factor 44-item 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (Fleish- 
man, 1953). (By the way, we now know it is time 
to go back and look at many of the areas and items 
which got lost in the distillation process [Bass & 
Valenzi, 1973; Miller, 1973].) 

Instead of diverting the time, effort, and re- 
sources of applied social science with hasty sys- 
tematization we must concentrate on fostering the 
discovery of the myriad of phenomena “out there” 
sensed “in here” that are of consequence to us. 
More of us need to concentrate on observing, think- 
ing, and articulating what we see around us to con- 
tribute to the health and well-being of our dis- 
cipline. Good models are still needed, but for 
applied psychology they must be couched in terms 
Of real-world observables and must be subject to 


correction and modification a 
the real world. 

It is true that we need to develop ШОП, -lik 
connections between constructs of consequence as. 
well as several different approaches to indirectly | 
sensing or observing the construct. But why 
should these several approaches not be the subject 


of careful standardization subsequently to be used. — 


by all investigators interested in the particular area 
of study in which the construct is located, as- 
Barrett (1972) has suggested. Current concerns 
ior theory building and hypothesis testing might 
well await better measurements and agreement on 
the real-world facts about which we are trying to 
theorize. Thus, Glaser (1973) suggested that a 
good introduction for students interested in the 
psychology of training and development would be 
to identify programs of instruction that have been 
found to work well, ie. that are technologically 
sound. Differentiating these from programs that 
have failed to work might provide a better basis 
for furthering study and application of principles 
which might be abstracted. Glaser did not deny 
the importance of undirected basic research but he 
also placed importance on the s 


n 


intuitive design of educational practices by outstanding 
teachers. Good practice has an artistry and intuition which 
must not be restricted and which may far outrun any 
momentary attempts at definitive understanding and analy- 
sis. Ideally, our job as educational psychologists is to work 
within these two extremes, contributing to knowledge and 
practice, and trying to understand both- without Мр 
either [p. 557]. 


It is in this interactive mode that Glaser sees 
many individual researchers now working on such 
topics as subject-matter learning, the teaching of 
basic abilities and aptitudes, adaptation to indi- 
vidual differences, and testing and measurement. ` 

Admittedly, there is a danger here of relying only 
on raw empiricism. We may not understand why a 
particular training program works. We then will 
be tempted to apply it across the board to many 
situations in which it will not work and then, in 
an attempt to explain the preordained failures 
which result, churn out complicated, after-the-fact 
“theories” which duplicate the superstition para- 
digm. Thus, in the application of behavior modifi- 
cation, the faithful technologist may feel it is 
necessary to follow the techniques devised with | 
pigeons when he deals with humans who have a 


much richer stimulus-response repertoire. uh [ OI 


ample, he may: 
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] spend countless hours patiently shaping behavior bit by 


fixe 


bit when much of this tedious process can be drastically 
reduced . . . through graduated modeling combined with 
positive reinforcement for matching responses [Bandura, 
1969, p. 233]. 


BE OPEN TO MORE ISSUES AT THE INTERFACE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


We ought to direct particular attention to problems 
that lie at the interfaces of what we have heretofore 
dealt with in more narrowly confining ways (Bass, 
1968). For example, as behavioral scientists we 
may decide that instead of one more technological 
analysis of the reliability and validity of selection 
boards in comparison to the reliability and validity 
of bosses' appraisals in bureaucracies for assessing 
management potential, we would focus on the dif- 
ierential effects of selection boards and bosses' 
appraisals on managerial performance. Is less 
toadying done if one is beholden to a board of 
superiors for one's promotion, such as in the state 
department or the military, than if one is beholden 
‘only to one's own boss for promotion, such as in 
civil service? How does this, in turn, affect the 
reliability and validity of board decisions and 
bosses’ appraisals? 

Perhaps it is this greater openness to issues, as 
well as shorter circuitry requirements for informa- 
tion links between the real world of action and the 
disciplinary world, that accounted for Gordon and 


. Marquis’ (1972) finding that medical sociologists 


working in academically marginal settings (health 
agencies, hospitals, or medical schools) were three 
times as likely as their higher status university 
colleagues to produce extremely innovative studies 
(Starbuck, 1972). 


MAKE MORE USE OF TECHNICAL ASSIGNMENTS 


Technology can be better incorporated in our sci- 
ence if we do more to make use of engineering, 
consulting, or technical assignments as a location 
for learning that ultimately may lead indirectly 
to scientific advances. 

Rather than seeing these technical assignments 
only as low-grade services unlikely to ever con- 
tribute to science, we should regard these as op- 
portunities to tinker, to conduct quasi experiments, 
to experience, to wallow around in the muck of the 
real-world complexities to give us insights which 
we may later find useful to bring under suitable 
control. 
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CONSIDER THE RELATIVE STATE OF THE 
SCIENCE AND THE TECHNOLOGY 


There is a time for scientific theorizing in an area 
of study. There is a time for technological ad- 
vancement. For instance, London (1972) ably 
summed up the current need in behavioral modifica- 
tion study for concentration on technological rather 
than theoretical efforts. He saw as needed 


the systematic exploration of all kinds of therapeutic things 
without inhibition or concern as to whether they fit osten- 
sible principles of learning, or reinforcement or whatever, 
but with a single focus on whether they fit the facts of 
human experience. . . . We have gotten about as much 
mileage as we are going to get out of old principles, even 
correct ones, but we have hardly begun to work the new 
technology [p. 919]. 


The psychologist concerned about understanding 
real industrial/organizational problems should ask 
first if available models and concern for experi- 
mental verification of these help or hinder his efforts 
to search and discover optimum solutions to ‘his 
problems. He then should proceed with a complete 
problem-solving strategy of search and invention 
within cost constraints to test the extent his solu- 
tions solve the problem. The “establishment” of 
journal editorial boards, graduate schools, and 
granting agencies should support these efforts as 
completely as they support model building and 
testing. There is some optimum mix depending 
on the state of the area of inquiry. We need to 
increase extensively our knowledge of what in fact 
are optimum shaping strategies for given problem 
situations and how to aid in designing optimum 
programs for doing so, 

Again, for organizational/industrial psychology 
as a whole, at this time I think we need technologi- 
cal invention, study, and examination as well as 
theory construction and controlled experiments to 
verify or refute theoretical models. 


CHANGE STATISTICAL USAGES 


Transitional modeling suggests changing the char- 
acter of our statistical testing. С. E. Bennett 
(personal communication, April 1, 1973) noted that 
we tend to use statistics like a drunk uses a lamp- 
post: for support,.not illumination. To sober up, 
we need to start thinking more in the Bayesian 
approach and less in the classical Neyman-Pearson 
approach to the use of statistics. That is, sup- 
posedly verifying the fleeting appearance of a phe- 
nomenon at the 5% level will not advance the 


а Mor ; 
science much. But deciding whether to 

element in a model will. Statistical analysis ought 
to be seen as more of an aid in decision making 
rather than as a way of verifying some fundamental 
theoretical position. 

The difference between the classical Pearson- 
Neyman use of statistics and the Bayesian ap- 
proach lies in both the exploration and confirmation 
of hypotheses: In the classical approach, previous 
experimentation is used to design the new experi- 
ment but one's conclusions strictly depend on the 
extent the new experiment departs from a par- 
ticular model of randomness. In the Bayesian ap- 
proach, the data found in exploration are used 
along with subjective information to make explicit 
one's expectations. It is against this accumulated 
knowledge that confirmatory tests are run. 

A paradox lies in hypothesis testing itself. Ac- 
cording to Bakan (1966) our archives are being 
filled with false information. He reasoned as fol- 
lows: Consider the case where the null hypothesis 
is actually true, that is, no difference really exists 
between two treatments. One hundred psycholo- 
gists run experiments to reject the null hypothesis. 
Of these, 5% succeed and 9596 fail. Who pub- 
lishes? The 5% who rejected the null hypothesis 
submit manuscripts. which are accepted by the 
journal editorial establishment. The journal duly 
publishes five independent studies rejecting the null 
hypothesis when truly there was no difference to 
report ( Bakan, 1966). 

Some serious rethinking is posed by Meehl's 
(1967) paradox noted earlier and related mal- 
practices in behavioral science. In private com- 
munication (February 27, 1973), Meehl indicated 
that he is looking at how to deal positively with 
five malpractices he noted (Meehl, 1967) of be- 
havioral scientists: (а) equating confirmation with 
refutation of theories (equating rejecting the null 
hypothesis at the 195 level of confidence with 
supporting the theory derived from the hypothesis 
at the 99% level of confidence); (5) ignoring the 
true weakness of statistical tests for the purpose; 
(c) exploiting a posteriori explanations of failures; 
(d) introducing auxiliary assumptions to account 
for failures; and (e) challenging of a succession of 
after-the-fact hypotheses, occupying a position of 
a "potent-but-sterile intellectual rake, who leaves 
in his merry path a long train of ravished maidens 
but no viable scientific offspring [Meehl, 1967, 
p. 33]." 


change A } 


to treat hypotheses that have emerged from our 
informal theorization. For instance, we propose 
multiplicative formulations and then use analyses _ 
of variance which are clearly additive in all their 
conceptualizations. 


INCREASE THE SPECIFICITY AND FIDELITY 
(THE REAL-LIFE CHARACTER) OF VARIABLES 


The three-stage pattern for the growth and inter- 
lacing of social science and social technology sug- 
gests that we begin with studying specific problems 
in specific locations before moving too quickly into 
abstractions. Models with general applicability are — 
more likely to develop out of such beginnings. x 

Dissatisfied with inconsistent results of job en- 
largement programs based on theoretical consider- 
ations, one large firm essentially returned to the 
beginning of the three-stage pattern. Currently it 
encourages selí-planning by teams (see Bass, 1970) 
and studies the effects on a case-by-case follow-up _ 
to see what self-planning works and what does not. 
In short, instead of a push toward job enlargement 
with implications that everyone wants a bigger, 
more self-actualizing job that can be automatically А 
provided, the approach is to make reorganization 
self-guided—and to learn better ways of doing it. | 

We can also draw into our experiments more | 
faithful replicas of reality to manipulate. Hawkes 
(1972, 1973) described the design of basic research 
with hypotheses and variables drawn from real-life 
operational observations: 


It is possible to design good basic research. with selection 
of parameters based on analysis of operational situations _ 
(“real life"), hypotheses on the functions involved, and 
laboratory studies on these functions. . . . In designing your 
research you can ensure better generalization to applied. 
areas as we build the data base of psychology, if the en- 
vironment outside the laboratory is viewed as a source 
of appropriate values for your variables [Hawkes, 1973, 
р. 269]. 


A good illustration is provided of how to increase 
the linkage between the field and the laboratory 
and the generalization of results to the field. In- . 
stead of using white noise as a background dis- _ 
tractor in discrimination learning, traffic recordings _ 
were employed. Hawkes (1973) went on to cite 
three examples where this was done with profit: 
to study time perception, background noise, and - 
ego involvement. $ 
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USE MULTIPLE INVESTIGATORY APPROACHES 


Another implication is that we need to begin to 
act on what Cartwright (1973) has so ably pointed 
out in his case study of research on the risky shift: 


After 10 years of [laboratory] research [and almost 200 
journal articles], Stoner’s original problem remains un- 
solved. We still do not know how the risk-taking behavior 
of “real-life” groups compares with that of individuals. . 

The answers to such questions are not much clearer now 
than they were 10 years ago [p. 231]. 


Both field and laboratory research are needed. 
It is with this reasoning that my colleagues and I 
have begun two major research efforts. In one 
effort, we have been engaged in looking at what 
can be done to make work more attractive to the 
worker. Using Smith and Kendall’s (1963) allo- 
cation procedures we have been able to identify 37 
‘conceptually different variables in the way work is 
done which are likely to affect worker satisfaction. 
We are now trying to develop suitable scaling pro- 
cedures to put into the hands of job and organiza- 
tional designers. From this primitive modeling 
stage should grow more complex models ultimately 
leading to the furtherance of theory as well. In 
tandem, we have constructed a laboratory simula- 
tion in which we will be able to manipulate some 


© of these variables which we have located in our 


field studies. 
In the same way, we are looking at management 
` styles. We began with a primitive model, a long 
list of variables concerning the manager himself, 
his subordinates, the task, and the external and 
internal environments of the organization and the 
work group, which are known from laboratory and 
survey evidence to affect whether a manager is 
participative or directive. We have developed re- 
liable measures of five conceptually distinguishable 
‚ styles: direction, manipulation, delegation, consul- 
tation, and participation. We have constructed 
comprehensive survey instruments about organiza- 
tion, task, and person of consequence to leader be- 
havior, At the same time we have created a 
parallel laboratory simulation to permit manipula- 
tion of many of the variables of consequence. Our 
aim is to develop a more complex model for which 
we also have the technical capabilities of measur- 
ing each of the variables of the model with reli- 
ability and validity. We intend to move back and 
forth between laboratory and field using the same 
real managers as our subjects (Bass & Valenzi, 
1973). 
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ee BOTH SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


A last implication concerns our own pedagogy. 
Many obvious inferences can be drawn from the 
preceding discussions. But several extensions can 
be offered here. Ed Henry was successful because 
he could talk the language of the managers of his 
day. Increasingly the managers and decision 
makers of tomorrow will be steeped in the tech- 
nology of operations research and in Bayesian 
analyses which will force us to be explicit about 
our assumptions and value judgments. Our failures 
will be more readily seen. 

Ultimately, many managers will reach the level 
of sophistication to deal with the messes, the 
Jamesian blooming, buzzing confusion they face 
from total systems rather than the clearly defined 
problems of the system subparts which can be 
solved mechanically (Ackoff, 1972). Such man- 
agers will be aware of the chimera represented by 
optimization, single objectives, and single solutions 
to complex messes. They will be trying to handle 
the total system as an adaptable organic whole 
with interrelated parts. Our students will need to 
be able to communicate effectively with such man- 
agers. Our curricula and some courses, at least, 
ought to emphasize delineation of ill-defined prob- 
lems and messes as well as dealing with them as 
craftsmen and scientists. 

Ed Henry worked hard to try to create psycho- 
logical internships in industry. Some success has 
been achieved; more is needed. At the same time, 
opportunities need to be developed in the school 
situation for, students to practice delineating prob- 
lems, trying out techniques, and engaging in crea- 
tive opportunities. 

To illustrate how I try to promote this, each 
student in a training and development seminar I 
run determines a training need in an adult sample, 
designs a program to meet the need, administers it, 
and evaluates it, presenting reports on why he used 
the methods he did and what alternatives based on 
literature review and experience he could have 
tried but did not. At the end of the course, 
students hopefully have increased their technical 
competence as training program designers, at the 
same time as they have become aware conceptually 
of the classes of variables to which they had to 
attend at each stage of the game. Stimulus con- 
ditions, behavioral repertoires, and feedback loops 
are concretized. Specific models are emphasized 
rather than global theories. The phenomena of 


consequence are seen, probed, doci 1ment 
manipulated. 


Conclusion 


What have I tried to say here? First, I think we 
need to delay locking ourselves prematurely into 
complex theorizing, defining, and hypothesis testing 
before we have adequately, fully, and openly looked 
at the problem to which we address ourselves. This 
does not mean raw empiricism and a rejection of 
theory. It means theory commensurate with where 
we are in the process of studying our problem. 

Second, I think that as much as possible we need 
to look at real-world data for the source of our 
problems and to bring into the experiment data 
that we solidly connect to the real world. This will 
enable us to seek valid generalizations in real-world 
operations of what we can accomplish in controlled 
experimental settings. 

Third, models and theories that do not yield 
tests of their revision hinder understanding of a 
problem more than they help. 

Fourth, industrial/organizational psychologists 
should play a crucial role in advancing the science 
of psychology if they can straddle or work on teams 
that straddle from operations to laboratory in pro- 
moting the understanding of problems of human 
abilities, motivations, and interpersonal behavior. 

Applied psychologists are men in the middle. 
Some of our colleagues in more general areas see 
us as soft, inexact, and muddleheaded; the laymen 
who “meet payrolls” with whom we must deal see 
us as hard but impractical, academic theoreticians 
grasping for the shadows rather than the substance, 
We need to learn how to do both. 
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The study of culture and behavior has regularly 
prompted a concern with variation in achievement 
motivation. Whether the focus is on growth and 
change in national groups, the characteristics of 
minority subcultures, or the behavior of individuals, 
it is widely assumed that achievement is not just 
a function of capacity, opportunity, or good fortune. 
Rather, it is believed that “where there is a will 
there is a way," and therewith achievement motiva- 
tion has emerged as a popular explanatory concept. 

This concern has been epitomized in the work of 
David McClelland (1961, 1965a, 1965b, 1971a, 
1971b, 1972; McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & 
Lowell, 1953; McClelland & Winter, 1969); in- 
deed, no one is more closely identified with the 
study of culture and achievement than he. But 
McClelland's work typifies what may well be a 
critical shortcoming in the research thus far. Based 
on a conceptualization of achievement motivation 
in which stress is placed on learned inner drives and 
culturally derived personality patterns, his work 
has given limited attention to the situational con- 
texts that affect achievement. The possibility that 
achievement may take a variety of forms and be 
pursued to differing ends has really not been fully 
explored. Further, it has perhaps been too readily 
concluded that certain cultural groups are lacking 
in motivation as far as achievement is concerned. 
Just as recent work in linguistics and cognition 
(eg., see Baratz & Baratz, 1970; Bernstein, 1970; 
Cole, 1972; Cole & Bruner, 1971; Ginsberg, 1972; 
John, 1972; Maehr, 1974; Shuy, 1969) has raised 
serious questions about the cultural deprivation 
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assumptions implicit in the study of intellectual _ 


development among some cultural groups, so a 
similar line of questioning may be desirable with 
respect to motivation. : 

In any case, this article suggests a framework for ' 
the cross-cultural study of motivation that stresses 
the importance of contextual conditions in eliciting 
achievement motivation and emphasizes cultural 
relativity in the definition of the concept. 3 


The Nature of Achievement Motivation 


In general, the term motivation has referred, in the . 
first instance, to inner states or processes of the 
organism—needs, drives, etc.—which prompt and 
guide behavior. Concepts of achievement motiva- 
‘tion have likewise laid considerable stress on the - 
workings of inner dynamics. However, it may be 
profitable, initially at least, to ignore these inner 
workings and to concentrate specifically and di- 
rectly on the behavior that is taken as indicative 
of motivation. At the least, such an approach 
should probably yield less disagreement as to the 
object of consideration. More importantly, this 
approach will suggest what amounts to a different 
framework for the study of motivation. 

The study of motivation, then, might well begin 
with a taxonomy of behavioral patterns that are 
typically placed under the rubric “motivation.” 
Such a taxonomy of behavioral patterns which 
characteristically prompt motivational inferences 
would most certainly include three readily identi- 
fiable routines: change in direction (choice), per- 
sistence, and variation in performance when ca- 
pacity is in some sense controlled. The study of 
motivation could profitably begin with these more 
or less readily identifiable behaviors rather than 
with postulates regarding inner states, psychic 
energies, predispositions, predilections, etc. These 
are the basic data, and quite possibly the study of 
motivation ought to be candidly defined as the 
study of certain specifiable behavioral routines, 
such as persistence, change in direction, and selected 
cases of variation in performance. But regardless 
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of how motivation is generally defined, this is 
way it will be defined here. 

Given this definition of motivation, the business 
of motivational theory is basically one of develop- 
ing effective schemes for determining when and 
under what conditions persistence, change in direc- 
tion (choice), or variation in performance will 
occur. Three strategies can be followed. In an 
important sense they-are overlapping strategies, 
and one strategy cannot be considered exclusive of 
the other two. In the present instance, however, 
it is helpful to define these strategies separately. 


1. A first strategy may be expressed diagram- 
matically as follows: 

C —— P — M, 
where C = “culture,” or, more specifically, the 
social learning experiences provided by the milieu 
in which the person develops; P — "personality," 
or some assumed predispositions to respond in a 
given manner; M — observed tendency to exhibit 
in a variety of situations that behavior termed moti- 
vation. 


2. A second strategy may be diagrammed as 
- follows: 

S ——_—____, (P) —————— M, 
where S — a situation or context that has demon- 
strable effects on motivation; (P) = “personality,” 
but placed in parentheses ( ) it refers to the rela- 
tive unimportance of this variable in the present 
scheme. That is, presumably the interest is in 
this aspect of S irrespective of personalities; M — 
an observed behavioral pattern. 


3. A third strategy in some sense represents a 
combination of the two foregoing strategies. It 
may be diagrammed as follows: 

С ——— 3 P = М 


Briefly, it is assumed here that social learning 
(C) does eventuate in certain personality predis- 
positions (P) and that these patterns eventuate in 
different motivational behavior (M) depending on 
the situation or context (S). 

When the term achievement motivation is em- 
ployed, study is then restricted to certain condi- 
tions under which these behavioral patterns occur. 


More specifically, achievement motivation refers . 


first of all to behavior that occurs in reference to. 
a standard of excellence and thus can be evaluated 
in terms of success and failure, A second defining 
condition is that the individual must in some sense 
be responsible for the outcome. Third, there is 
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level of challenge and, therewith, some sense - 
of uncertainty involved. 

Since this approach to defining achievement moti- 
vation is so self-evidently in debt to the McClelland 
tradition, it may be well to take cognizance of some 
discrepancies from this tradition and to show the 
importance of these discrepancies insofar as the 
cross-cultural study of achievement is concerned. 

First, it may be noted that by reducing achieve- 
ent motivation to more or less simple behavioral 
terms, some of the more attractive, imaginative, 
and exciting facets of achievement theory have been 
lost. Operationally defined and situationally lim- 
ited, persistence, choice, and performance patterns 
are hardly as fascinating as McClelland’s (1961) 
ubiquitous “Spirit of Hermes.” But there are some 
distinct advantages in backing away from a more 
wholistic, comprehensive, and also imaginative ap- 
proach to certain more limited but manageable 
specifications. Such specification more readily 
allows for the close situational analysis of the con- 
texts that can and do elicit achievement behavior. 
It is, further, of special importance to the prac- 
titioner who is in the business of creating achieve- 
ment on the spot. Perhaps of greater importance 
and interest is the fact that in defining motivation 
in this manner it has been defined as a phenomenon 
extant among all peoples and groups. Persistence, 
choice, and variation in performance are certainly 
not the sole property of persons in any given cul- 
ture; they are universal behavioral patterns. Simi- 
larly, the achievement-defining conditions stated 
above can likewise be found in all cultures, Achieve- 
ment motivation, as here defined, is assumed to be 
universal. Moreover, there is no necessary reason 
to believe that it exists to a greater or lesser degree 
in one or another culture. There is reason to sus- 
pect that it may well be elicited by different con- 
texts and directed to different ends. In any case, 
this definition of achievement motivation seems to 
do more than shuffle concepts around. It establishes 
an entirely different orientation toward cross-cul- 
tural research. 


Strategies in Predicting 
Achievement Motivation 


STRATEGY 1: С —— —— P ———> м 

The first strategy relates to the role of “person- 
ality" in motivation. Since different cultures do 
provide different contexts for social learning, it is 
likely that members of these cultures will hold 


| 
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varying orientations. toward Shiver “and that - 


such orientations will determine when and how 
achievement motivation will be exhibited. How- 
ever, several questions must necessarily be raised 
regarding the use of this strategy. 

First, it may be noted that the achievement of 
cross-cultural comparability in personality assess- 
ment is no mean problem. This is no less true in 
the case of the fantasy-based measures that have 
become the mainstay of achievement motivation 
methodology. Aside from reservations that one 
might have about such measures generally (see 
Entwisle, 1972; Klinger, 1966, 1967; Weinstein, 
1969), cross-cultural research compounds the prob- 
lem. It is difficult, if not impossible, to make the 
cues used to elicit achievement imagery comparable 
across cultures. For example, are measures of 
achievement motivation based on fantasy responses 
to pictures designed for blacks (see Mingione, 
1965, 1968) equivalent to those normally used with 
whites? Are pictorial cues suggesting males in an 
achievement context fair to females, or vice versa? 
(See, e.g., French & Lesser 1964; Lesser, Krawitz, 
& Packard, 1963.) And will such differences be- 
tween sexes in any given culture exist in a com- 
parable fashion between cultures? (See Heck- 
hausen, 1967, p. 17 ff.) Pictures are a part of 'a 
culture as much as words (see Cole, 1972; Maehr, 
1974; Segall, Campbell, & Herskovits, 1960). 
Recognizing such difficulties, some researchers (e.g., 
Horner, 1968) have employed verbal cues in elicit- 
ing achievement imagery. However this may re- 
duce the comparability problem in cross-cultural 
research, it hardly disposes of it altogether. 

Related to such assessment problems, there is a 
more basic conceptual problem, McClelland, like 
others concerned with personality and achievement, 
has given minimal attention to distinctions between 
the motive to achieve and the ways in which this 
motive might be actualized—dependent on cul- 
turally approved means and ends. Rather, the 
achievement motivation literature emphasizes that 
achievement depends on a generalized desire to 
achieve and, at least by implication, minimizes the 
importance of also knowing and valuing the appro- 
priate instrumental behaviors. Culturally derived 
beliefs about ends (terminal values) and means 
(instrumental values) typically play little or no 
significant role in conceptualizing achievement moti- 
vation. Moreover, the personal desire or inclina- 
tion to achieve is usually confounded with the goal 
to achieve in such a way that little consideration is 


- here. 


ht exhibit 
or most ‘of the basic Behavior suppose ily. character- 
istic of highly motivated persons, only directed to 
different ends—ends that are appropriate in m : 
but not another, culture. _ 

The problem is not unimportant as far as a cross- 4 
cultural study of achievement is concerned, and it 
is critical, for example, to an educationist concerned 
with so-called “culturally deprived” children. | Ac- 
cording to the usual way of conceptualizing n 
assessing achievement motivation (n Ach), t 
lower-class black child comes out on the short dt 
Those who have read about and conducted game- 
like experiments purporting to provide some valida- 
tion for the construct n Ach and have also observed 
so-called “disadvantaged” children at play or at 
work in their own settings may be a bit suspicious 
There seems to be a lot of n Ach behavior 
on basketball courts in black ghettos, even though 
the participants are presumably low in this par- . 
ticular personality trait. The counterargument, of 
course, is that such instances are probably not 
sufficiently general across a wide variety of situa- 
tions and the high n Ach person is one who exhibits —. 
such behavior typically and characteristically, not 
just in a few specific and identifiable instances 
(see McClelland et al., 1953). But the problem 
may actually be that current assessment procedures 
are so culture bound that they only sample іп-. 
stances of achievement motivation associated with 
a given culture. Granted that such assessment _ 
may provide the best basis for predicting achieve- 
ment in this culture, is it a fitting basis for assum- 
ing that the individual from an alternate culture _ | 
has а limited will or desire to achieve? 

Additionally, Strategy 1 poses problems insofar 
as intervention is concerned. Essentially, this 
strategy implies that achievement motivation can 
be increased only as the personal history of the 
individual is in some sense reversed: Changes in 
achievement motivation involve personality change. 

In order to increase the achievement motivation of 
the ghetto black, the Mexican-American, or the . 
Iranian peasant, a kind of psychotherapy is neces- 
sitated in which a basic personality transformation 
can occur. While it has been demonstrated that 
this type of intervention is possible (Alschuler, 
Tabor, & McIntyre, 1970; McClelland & Winter, 
1969), it is also problematic. One might, then, 
question just how practicable this intervention 
strategy actually is. Certainly, there have been 
and there will continue to be instances when. se- 
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rigors of such personality change, but what sugges- 
tions does it hold for the more typical situation? 
The teacher in an inner-city high school or the 
employer of so-called disadvantaged persons will 
likely derive little but a fatalistic outlook from 
such suggestions, for after all, what can they do 
about lack of motivation when it is simply in the 
nature of the person? 
Finally, then, this strategy must be considered in 
: developing a complete understanding of achieve- 
ment motivation. It can hardly be denied that 
social learning plays some role in creating personal 
dispositions. However, just as clearly, the time is 
ripe for a certain redirecting of activity even when 
operating in a culture and personality mode. In 
addition to taking value assessment more seriously, 
traditional measures of achievement motivation 
must be viewed more critically. Conceivably, it 
would be profitable to define personality more 
explicitly in terms of the culture in which the per- 
son exists. Possibly also, the most cross-culturally 
valid definition of high- and low-achievement-moti- 
vated persons must be based on the structure of 
social meanings an individual holds—the subjective 
side of culture (cf. Saral & Crotts, 1971). 


STRATEGY 2:.8.————5 (P) ——— 5 м 


There is an extensive literature that deals with the 
` role of situations in affecting achievement motiva- 
. tion. By and large, this literature argues strongly 
for the conclusion that situational variables play 
a major, and in many cases the major, role in de- 
termining behavioral patterns that are labeled 
achievement motivation. Since different cultures 
characteristically create different situations as well 
as adapt to general situations in idiosyncratic ways, 
arguments underscoring the importance of situa- 
tional variables increase in importance as one at- 
tempts cross-cultural study. This literature is 
worthy of closer scrutiny than it has sometimes had 
by those concerned with the nature and sociocul- 
tural origins of achievement motivation, Although 
it is impossible at this point to incorporate the 
many and diverse findings into a single, nicely 
integrated, theoretical statement, it is possible to 
identify dimensions of situations that seem to be 
critical in determining achievement motivation. 
The normative dimension. At the outset it 
should be noted that an individual does not achieve 
in a social vacuum. He achieves as a member of 
a social group, and in such behavior as choosing 
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and persisting he is influenced by the guidelines, ` 


expectations, and values of the groups that are 
significant to him. There is much that has been 
said on this point, but less has been done in sys- 
tematically analyzing such normative influences on 
motivational behavior. Recently, however, several 
lines of research have proved particularly interest- 
ing. The first line of research has involved a role 
analysis of achievement behavior. Klinger and 
McNelley (1969) reviewed considerable literature 
that supports the hypothesis that role changes and 
movement in the status system affect achievement 
motivation. A notable study here is one conducted 
by Zander and Forward (1968), in which subjects 
identified as high and low in n Ach following usual 
procedures assumed leader and follower roles in a 
three-person group performance experiment. While 
in the follower position, high and low n Ach sub- 
jects did differ in the behavior they exhibited— 
much along lines that one would predict on the 
basis of the person-based achievement motivation 
theory associated with McClelland's group. How- 
ever, when placed in a leadership role, both high 
and low n Ach subjects exhibited high n Ach be- 
havior. What is particularly intriguing about this 
is that such a momentary switch in social roles can 
have such immediate and direct effects on motiva- 
tional behavior—motivational behavior that is typi- 
cally attributed to enduring personal disposition. 

Recently, Stuempfig (1973) established a re- 
search paradigm for systematically analyzing the 
effects of status changes on achievement motiva- 
tion. The point in question here is hardly trivial 
insofar as the practitioner-teacher, employer, or 
recreational leader is concerned. At the least it 
may suggest how variable and flexible these pre- 
sumed personality characteristics may be (see 
Hunt, 1969). It may also suggest that, in fact, 
these basic achievement behaviors are routines or 
behavioral patterns which are normally developed 
in most persons through the course of socialization, 
ready to be elicited under the "right conditions." 
Conceivably, then, achievement motivation is uni- 
versal, perhaps also evenly distributed, and it is 
only a question of establishing the appropriate cues 
or context for eliciting these behaviors. 

For the educator, a second line of research is of 
special interest—that concerned with so-called 
“teacher expectancy effects" (Rosenthal & Jacob- 
son, 1968). Briefly reviewed, there is a growing 
amount of evidence that teachers “slot” children 
into certain categories, much as people filling differ- 


ent social roles are slotted. Once slo ted, a 


does—fulfilling, as it were, a kind of prophecy. 
Recent work by Rubovits and Maehr (1971, 1973) 
has demonstrated how teachers behave toward dif- 
ferentially slotted students. While the amount of 
feedback distributed among children labeled 
“gifted” or “average” did not vary, the quality of 
feedback did. “Gifted” children were given the 
approval and praise which in other contexts had 
been shown to increase self-regard (Haas & Maehr, 
1965; Ludwig & Maehr, 1967; Maehr, Mensing, & 
Nafzger, 1962), perhaps by changing attributional 
patterns (Dweck & Reppucci, 1973; Weiner & 
Kukla, 1970). In any case, the expectations that 
elicit conformity to roles and norms indirectly 
affect achievement by eventuating in the approval/ 
disapproval patterns that create the persistence, 
choice, and performance patterns that give rise to 
accomplishment. 

A third line of research focuses more directly on 
the cognitive aspects of roles and norms. One not 
only follows a given role pattern because of the 
prospect of certain rewards or sanctions but also 
follows those patterns of which he has some knowl- 
edge and which have salience within the cultural 
context he knows. The analysis of "subjective 
culture" (Triandis et al., 1972) provides a possible 
entrée in identifying which behavioral patterns 
make sense to a member of a given culture. Per- 
sistence on the basketball court may be the per- 
ceived antecedent to success and achievement in 
one culture, but not in another. Whether or not 
an individual has knowledge of “what really leads 
to what" in an objective sense, he will probably 
only receive encouragement from significant others 


if and when the appropriate antecedent—consequent 


patterns are held. Knowledge and valuing of ap- 
propriate patterns are critical in establishing 
achievement patterns. 

Other lines of research could be cited in illustrat- 
ing the importance of culturally established roles 
and norms in affecting what is ultimately labeled 
as achievement motivation, but perhaps the point 
has already been made. In one sense, it is an 
obvious point, But obvious as it is, it is surprising 
that it is not taken more seriously and employed 
more pervasively in the systematic analysis of 
achievement motivation. 

Locus of control dimension... second dimension 
that emerges in the analysis of achievement situa- 
tions might be termed the locus of control. dimen- 


-sio The previously. state 
is expected to perform in one or another way and. 


ment clearly assumes that the achievement conte 
must permit the achiever to be, in some sense, 
control of the situation and responsible for the o 
come. However, the fact remains that situatio Н 
can and do vary in the degree to which such control | | 
is transferred to the achiever. Achievers may, in. 

varying degrees, be engaging in a behaviór of their 
own choosing, pursued for ends they themselves | 
designate. | 

Currently, there is considerable interest in the - 
role of locus of control and attributional processes 
in achievement motivation (Crandall & Battle, 
1970; Crandall, Katkovsky, & Preston, 1960; 
Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 1969; Weiner, 1972a, | 
1972b, 1974; Weiner & Kukla, 1970; Weiner, | 
Heckhausen, Meyer, & Cook, 1972; Weiner et al, | 
1971). This work has progressed beyond person- . 
ality analysis to show how certain contextual con- - 
ditions create the "illusion" of control. (Lefcourt, 
1973) and thereby drastically affect achievement — 
motivation, DeCharms (1968, 1972) has shown 
that those contextual conditions that communicate - 
to persons that they are "origins" rather than 
“pawns” will increase their achievement motivation, . 
Similarly, Maehr (1967, 1969; Maehr & Stallings, — 
1972) has pointed out that freedom from external . 
control in learning may encourage a continuing. 
interest and a greater willingness to engage in 
challenging tasks. 

Quite obviously, locus of control is a EN 
contextual variable. It seems to have some definite — 
and specific effects on how persons view their - 
capacity to achieve as well as having observable 
effects on achievement behavior per se. 

Interpersonal dimension. A third dimension to | 
be considered in the analysis of achievement con- 
texts deals with interpersonal variables. In this — 
regard, one should first of all take cognizance of 
the considerable literature on the “quality” of feed- 
back on performance. For example, it seems that 
whether an individual is simply provided informa- 
tion on his performance or given personal feedback — 
írom a significant other may make a difference. 
Moreover, the effects of -personal feedback are 
further affected by the relationship that the per- 
former has with the significant other (Katz, 
Henchy, & Allen, 1968; Stuempfig & Maehr, 1970). 
Persistence, choice patterns, and performance seem 
to be significantly influenced by the way evaluative . 
information is communicated to the achiever. Such _ 
information can be made to be or in fact is a social 
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meaning to the performer. E 

There is, however, another consideration to be 
noted; the organization of achievement in an inter- 
personal context. Achievement situations can be 
defined as “self-competitive” or “other competitive” 
(Maehr & Sjogren, 1971). On the one hand, the 
standard of excellence imposed on or associated 
with the situation may be socially normative, in- 
volving comparison or competition with others. 
On the other hand, it may be structured so as to 
involve comparison or competition with idiosyncrati- 
cally defined standards. And, of course, there are 
a variety of ways to subdivide further, but the 
point to be stressed is that social competition may 
be more or less involved in any given achievement 
situation. This possibility has been insufficiently 
considered in the achievement literature. Atkinson's 
(Atkinson & Feather, 1966) model of achievement. 
motivation seems to be primarily, if not exclusively, 
valid given a socially competitive situation. It 
was structured in terms of socially competitive 
games and may be restricted to such contexts inso- 
far as its explanatory and predictive value is con- 
cerned (Maehr & Sjogren, 1971). Although Veroff 
(1969). made an important attempt to consider 
the role of social competition developmentally, 
little attempt has been made to understand self- 
and socially competitive patterns within a broad 
array of cultural contexts. While the Navajo child 
may not exhibit motivation to achieve in a socially 
competitive context, will he perhaps demonstrate 
such motivation when interpersonal conditions are 
so designed to fit more appropriately with patterns 
acceptable within his culture? 

Task dimensions. Finally, one must take into 
account various task factors. Not only does this 
involve a consideration of levels of difficulty, al- 
ready thoroughly dealt with in the achievement 
literature (e.g., Atkinson & Feather, 1966) but also 
the identification of “intrinsic” task interest (Day 
& Berlyne, 1971). Above and beyond that, how- 
ever, it is clear that there is a necessity to attempt 
to scale tasks in terms of some sort of cultural 
relevance dimension. Such scaling would certainly 
involve a consideration. of facets of achievement 
associated with several of the : previously designated 
dimensions. Thus, it would seem most logical to 
consider tasks in terms of the normative factors 
previously mentioned. To what extent is a given 
task perceived as an appropriate antecedent to a 
desired consequent? As a parent, I am readily 
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aware of the fact that my sons exhibit considerable 


motivation to read above and beyond the require- 
ments of the context in which reading is formally 
an achievement task. I am also aware that they 
may not be typical of all children. Reading has a 
special place in a professor's family; some other be- 
haviors do not. It is, therefore, surprising only 
when my children refuse to read, not when they 
choose to do it, This is a homey and oversimplified 
example of cultural relevance of a task, but perhaps 
it makes the point. 

Summary. Situations do determine that behavior 
which is presumed to be indicative of achievement 
Moreover, a situational and contextual 
analysis of achievement motivation is likely to pro- 
vide a fuller understanding of achievement-related 
behavior as it varies from culture to culture. With- 
out such situational analysis it is all too easy to 
assume “motivational inferiority” in the case of 
those who achieve under different times and cir- 
cumstances than we. 


STRATEGY 3: Сор Рае М 


The third strategy in some sense represents ' 
most sophisticated analysis of achievement motiva 
tion. This strategy specifically identifies both per- 
sonality and situation as simultaneously critical 
variables, Taking their cue from Lewin, a number 
of P X S models of achievement motivation have 
emerged. Perhaps the most prominent and highly 
developed of these is the one proposed by Atkinson 
(Atkinson & Feather, 1966). Although the model 
initially seemed limited in terms of its applicability 
to a variety of situations and cultural contexts, 
recent adjustments (e.g., Atkinson & Raynor, 1974) 
have improved matters. Without delving into the 
specific merits or problems of the Atkinson model 
per se, consider the workability of the general P X 
S strategy implicit in this approach as it relates to 
the analysis of behavior in different cultural con- 
texts. 

Basically, this strategy puts considerable empha- 
sis on how certain situational conditions will elicit 
responses dependent on previously acquired pre- 
dispositions. Anyone who has conducted research 
on the influence of situational factors on motiva- 
tion has probably noted the existence of individual 


2 Critical analysis and reviews are sufficiently available 
on this point. See, for example, Maehr and Sjogren (1971) 
and Weiner (1972). 
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differences in response to the treatments (e. 
Maehr, 1974; Maehr & Stallings, 1972). This in 
itself argues for a consideration of a P x S inter- 
action within any complete statement of motiva- 
tional theory. But there is a special reason for 
giving consideration to this strategy in varying 
cultural contexts, especially if опе is ultimately. 
interested in practical questions. Taking this | 
strategy into the practical realm suggests a match- 
ing models approach (e.g. see Hunt, 1971; 
Stuempfig, in press) in eliciting desired behavior. · 
If, for example, one wishes to design a recreational 
program for children, this strategy suggests that 
one must know something about the predispositions 
of these children. Simultaneously, something must 
be known about the effects of certain situations on 
these children in order that situation and person 


may be matched to achieve desired ends. As an | 


example, some children may be motivated by highly 
structured play, by challenging tasks, or by compe- 
tition with others, and others may not; the trick is 
to find out who is motivated by what. Moving 
from one culture to another, this or that situation 
may elicit the desired behavior depending on the 
culturally defined predispositions of the children in 
question. 

In an important sense, this third strategy actually 
represents the ultimate goal of the search. Even 
in stressing the importance of Strategy 2 it has 
been implied that the ultimate fruition would be 
the identification of situations that work for differ- 
ent persons, whether persons are identified on the 
basis of personality tests or ethnography. However, 
some of the available P X S models are manifestly 
ineffective for these purposes, precisely because 
concepts of both situation and person have de- 
veloped and evolved in very limited cultural con- 
texts, The P variable in Atkinson’s model, for 
example, is subject to most of the criticisms made 
in focusing on McClelland in discussing Strategy 1. 
The two components of P, "tendency to approach 
success” and “tendency to avoid failure,” are both 
rooted in and directed to achievement as it occurs 
in a specific culture. Tendency to approach suc- 
cess is assumed to be adequately indicated by the 
fantasy-based measures of achievement motivation 
discussed previously; tendency to avoid failure is 
presumably indicated by the Test Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire, an instrument manifestly focused on a 
very specific achievement behavior as it occurs in 
certain cultural contexts. Similarly, the situational 
variables employed within the model represent a 
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limited sampling of the dimensions of situations, 


Probability of success and directly related incentive i 


values are given primary, if not exclusive, consider- 
ation. Although some attempt has been made to 
incorporate other variables such as locus of control 


(e.g., see Feather, 1967) and instrumental value of 


the task (Raynor, 1969, 1970), the burden of a 


more expanded situational analysis of achievement 


has certainly not been relieved. It is questionable, 
then, whether it is indeed profitable to operate 
within the context of this model in the case of 
different cultural groups, perhaps tacking on a new 
variable (locus of control, fear of success, etc.) 
here or there as the results seem to suggest. Even 
with the ultimate goal of achieving a working P X 
S model for research, the present stage of knowl- 
edge regarding culture and person demands a fresh 
look at person and situation at those times and in 


those places in which achievement motivation, as a 
more cross-culturally general phenomenon, occurs, 


Toward the Naturalistic Study of 
Achievement Motivation 


The thrust of the arguments thus far culminates 
in a plea for a "culturally based" (Brown et al., 
1973) conception of achievement motivation de- 
rived from a contextual and situational analysis of 
achievement behavior. Quite possibly, they further 


suggest that we complement our experimentation - 


with the naturalistic study of achievement motiva- 
tion. ; 

The argument for a situational analysis of 
achievement motivation has thus far been primarily 
buttressed by references to research. conducted 
within the realm of experimental social psychology. 
A more telling argument could perhaps be made on 
the basis of naturalistic studies. As Labov (1970) 
pointed out, it is easy. enough to assume that the 
black, the Chicano, or some other minority group 
member is deficient in language development if 
one only considers classroom conditions or observes 
these individuals in the context of a standard psy- 
chological experiment. But the highly developed 


language behavior ‘that is not exhibited in the ~ 


classroom may be elicited in the street, in the living 
room, or in the pool hall. Similarly, the uneducated 
African cowherd may ex ibit learning and mem- 
ory deficits on the standard tasks of Euro-American 
psychologists. However, in some contexts he pos- 
sesses a remarkable memory for certain facts and 
feats, recalling readily the intricate details of cattle 
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; puc over many years. And if stimuli are 
presented in ways and contexts that are compatible 
with his culture, one finds little evidence of im- 
poverished learning capacity (Cole, 1972). Quite 
possibly, similar principles are also operative in the 
case of motivational behavior. The achievement 
motivation that is not found among the so-called 
culturally disadvantaged (Rosen, 1959) may not 
have been found because it was not sought in the 
right places. 2 

In the first instance this conclusion is a logical 
development from the previous arguments in rela- 

. .. tion to the importance of situations in determining 

achievement motivation. It may be more than that. 

Putting the issue this way may suggest that we em- 

ploy a research methodology different than we have 

typically employed in the study of motivation, In 
outline form, that methodology implies that we, 
first of all, identify settings in which achievement 
motivation, as defined previously, occurs or does 

‘not occur in various cultures and then proceed to 

. characterize the nature of these settings. Addi- 

. tionally, it is assumed that certain choice, persis- 

' tence, and performance patterns, which may be 

— labeled achievement motivation, will occur in all 

cultures. Furthermore, it is assumed that natural- 
istic observation will readily reveal instances when 
these patterns are maximally and minimally ex- 
hibited in any given culture. 

x Much of the research that attempts to under- 

` stand the motivational patterns of ethnic and 

cultural groups involves placing children in a “тій- 
dle-class-biased" performance setting and then ob- 
“serving behavior. If this strategy is undertaken 
with the conscious goal of determining how one gets 
children to adapt to middle-class-biased perform- 
ance settings, it makes some sense. If, however, 
one is willing to accept the notion that performance 
settings must in some sense adapt to children, it 
makes less sense. Indeed, given this latter inclina- 
tion, it may make more sense to find out when 
children “turn on" and replicate those situations 
within the curriculum or program. At the very 
least, this procedure might provide a more cul- 
turally based conception of motivation. It would 
probably also yield the conclusion that. achieve- 
ment, as here defined, is not absent in certain 
cultural groups. It might even force the conclusion 
that it is equally present in all groups, although it 
is elicited in different ways and to different ends. 
But of greatest importance, it might provide fresh 
insight into the design of intervention strategies to 
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the effect that in. creating motivation sometimes il 
is better and more convenient to change the situa- 
tion rather than the person. ү 
Perhaps, then, we would do well to pursue an 
ethnographic approach to the study of motivation, 
particularly in work with varied cultural groups. 
Not that this approach should be pursued exclu- _ 
sively, nor should it be pursued in an atheoretical b 
manner. As a matter of fact, it could quite ap- _ 
propriately be pursued in terms of the social-psy- 
chological dimensions of achievement behavior that ` 4 
were suggested earlier. The important principle _ 
is that achievement and achievement motivation _ 
must be understood in terms of the sociocultural 
context in which they are found, as well as in terms 
of generalized descriptions of achieving norms or 
abstract constructions of psychological processes. 


Conclusion 


Serious problems exist with what might be called - 
a “dynamic analysis" of achievement motivation. - 
A focus on the inner state of the person—his 
achievement need—has typically eventuated in an 
ethnocentric construction of the nature of things. - 
While for certain purposes such ethnocentrism may — 
have its place, it also has its distinct limitations, 
What is needed is a framework within which cul- 
turally based conceptions of achievement motiva- 5 
tion can arise, This need not represent a total 
rejection of theory for simplistic empiricism. It 
does involve a clearer specification of the object — 
of study and more serious devotion to the analysis _ 
of situations, contexts, places, and events in which 
this object of study is to be found. In this we may 
do well to follow the lead of Michael Cole and 
others (Cole, Gay, Glick, & Sharp, 1971; Cole & 
Scribner, 1974) who have created an experimental 
anthropology of cognition and create an experi- 
mental anthropology of motivation. At the very 
least, it is clear that if work is to be carried out 
effectively with persons of varied cultural back- _ 
grounds, it is well to know more than how they re- _ 
late to the “Protestant ethic." 
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Scientific Awards Announcement 


The Committee on Scientific Awards is accepting nominations for its award pro- 
gram. The Committee selects up to three persons as recipients of the Distinguished 
Scientific Contribution Award who, in its opinion, have made the most distin- 
guished theoretical or empirical contributions to scientific psychology in recent years. 

A new award, the Distinguished Contribution for Applications in Psychology, 
has been authorized by the Board of Directors and will be given for the third time 
this year. This is presented to an individual who, in the Committee's opinion, has 
engaged in a program of research which is systematic and applied in character. 

The awards are subject to the following limitations: (а) members of the Com- 
mittee, former recipients of the awards, the President and the President-elect of the 
= APA shall be ineligible. (5) The Committee shall seek diversity in selecting re- 
cipients, avoiding as far as possible the selection of more than one person representing 
a specialized topic, a specific material, a given method, or a particular application. 

Names and appropriate information "which will guide the Committee on Scientific 
Awards in conducting an intensive career review and evaluation should be forwarded 
to Office of Scientific Affairs, American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth 
POT N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Deadline for nominations is January 15, 
1975. 
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Progress 
WILSE B. WEBB 


Beginning with the February 1904 issue of the 
Psychological Bulletin, the journals editor, Edward 
Franklin Buchner, of the University of Alabama, 
established a “department” in that journal called 
“Psychological Progress.” For the next five years 
he published a review of the preceding year’s psy- 
chological panorama (Buchner, 1904, 1905, 1906, 
1907, 1908). 

Fired with enthusiam for his task, he declared in 

his first article that 
particularly in the domain of science, readjustment, as 
demanded by any given situation, is the sine qua non of 
progress. . . . Effective readjustment in the interest of 
what ought to be can only be made in the light of what 
has been. Prevision requires revision; and revision re- 
quires retrospection [p. 57]. 
This article on Buchner's five reviews of psychol- 
ogy from 1903 through 1907 has far more modest 
goals. Its primary purpose is, to modify a con- 
temporary phrase, "to tell it like it was"; to con- 
vey some sense of psychology 70 years ago. In 
doing this I hope that a retrospective view may 
demonstrate that our "progress," from then to 
now, may well fit another phrase from Buchner's 
introduction: *Progress may thus come to be actu- 
ally a direct advance, a tangential detour, or even 
a definite retreat [p, 57]." I would add, “or per- 
haps only an appearance of progress." 

I can find no simple way to summarize Buchner's 
nearly 50 pages of tightly packed summaries. I 
will first present an introductory quantitative 
analysis, based on data drawn from the articles, 
about the number of psychologists and their written 
record in order to set the stage for the subsequent 
statements about prominent people and issues of 
those times. 


The Data 


In his 1907 article, Buchner compared the produc- 
tion of psychological doctorates in American uni- 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Wilse B. Webb, 
Department of Psychology, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, 32611. 


in Psychology: 1903—190 
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University of Florida 


versities over the preceding nine years with other 
scientific disciplines: chemistry, 282 doctorates; 
physics, 133; zoology, 128; psychology, 124 (an 
average of about 12 per year). In the following 
year he reported a slight decrease in psychological 
doctorates to 10. For comparative purposes, ac- 
cording to 1973 National Research Council data, 
the universities of the United States produced the 
following number of doctorates in 1972 in the cate- 
gories cited: chemistry, 2,204 doctorates; physics, ` 
1,627; zoology, 354; psychology, 2,116. Hence, in 
relation to these fields, the number of psychology 
PhDs rose from 19% to 34% of the total. Buchner 
(1907) also reported that 4.85% of the men listed 
in American Men of Science for 1906 were identi- 
fied as psychologists. 

A second set of data reflect the interests of psy- 
chologists of that time through their publications, 
The Psychological Index, a predecessor of Psycho- ` 
logical Abstracts, listed and categorized yearly the 
psychological literature being published worldwide. - 
Buchner reported on these psychological publica- 
tions for the years 1903 through 1906. The find- 
ings are shown in Table 1. 

There is an uneven upward trend in the number 
of publications, with about one-third more articles 
in 1906 (3,145) than in 1903 (2,122). For com- 
parative purposes we should noté that two issues - 
of Psychological Abstracts (1971 and 1972) con- 
tained 22,082 articles and 24,326 articles, respec- 
tively. К 

The last five categories of publication varied less 
than 1% across the four years. There are, how- 
ever, informative shifts in the first five categories. 
I would roughly translate these categories as fol- 
lows: “Higher manifestations of the mind [sic]” 
refers primarily to philosophical considerations. 
In fact, in the 1906 rubric, this category was spe- 
cifically redesignated as “philosophical implications 
of psychology.” The category “genetics, individual 
and social psychology” combines interests in de- 
velopmental, individual differences, and social psy- 
chology and substantively reflects the interests of 

"functional," “dynamic,” and applied psychology. 
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TABLE 1 


Percentages of the Distribution of Literature in the 
Psychological Index 


Year 


5 


1903 


m 
$ 


HARSH 


Note. I = higher manifestation of mind; II = genetics, individual and 
social psychology; III = sensation; ІУ = anatomy and physiology of 
the nervous system; V = sleep, trance, and pathology; VI = general; 
XA = cognition ; УШ = conation and movement; IX = characters 


lousness; X = 


The categories “sensation,” “anatomy and physi- 
ology of the nervous system," and “sleep, trance, 
and pathology,” respectively, indicate primary in- 
terests in psychophysics, physiological psychology, 
and abnormal or “clinical” psychology. 

Accepting these interpretations, the figures sug- 
gest a steady interest in psychophysics (a range 
from 17% to 18%), a relatively steady interest in 
physiological problems (a range from 13% to 
10%), and a declining interest in genetics, indi- 
vidual differences, and social psychology (a range 
from 18% to 12%), The major fluctuations occur 
in the philosophical and clinical categories and re- 

- flect the ferment of the times (see below). Philo- 
sophical articles varied in rank from 1 to 4 and 
in percentage from 18% to 14% of the writings 
of that period. The clinical category rose from 
10% and fifth rank in 1903 to 21% and first rank 

-in 1904 and maintained its first or second rank in 
the following two years. 


People, Issues, and Events 


The following section includes a very select series 
of extracts from Buchner’s five articles on certain 
key persons, issues, and events. The basis and bias 
of the selections have been an emphasis on individ- 
uals and trends that evoked, in this reviewer, a 
resonant contemporary response, There has been an 
almost complete omission of the reports of sub- 
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stantive experimental contributions. As a result, 
there have been omissions that different reviewers 
of different backgrounds and interests would have 
certainly included. 

The extent of this bias and selectivity can be 
best shown by noting, for example, that the review 
of 1905 (Buchner, 1906) contained some 50 indi- 
vidual names. Of these 50 persons, only 7 are 
specifically referred to in the body of this article, 
Two paragraphs are devoted to aesthetics (Volkelt, 
Lipps, and Witasek) and two to the psychology of 
religion (Vorbrodt and King). Almost a page is 
given to the psychology of affection or feelings 
(Hall, Johnson, Ribot, Geiger, Lipps, Wundt, and 
Baldwin). One and one-half pages report on the 
specific experiments on vision and visual move- 
ments by Wallin, Baird, Judd, McAllister, Steele, 
Stratton, Dodge, Smith, and Moore. None of this 
rich trove is reflected below. Thus particularized 
interests of many readers are omitted. I can com- 
mend the basic articles to almost any special inter- 
ests of today. I suspect that most "modern" con- 
cerns can find nascent or developed reflections of 
those interests in these five reviews. 


ON BINET AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


That the psychological world is not at peace with itself 
on this question of method also appears from a contribu- 
tion of Binet to individual and child psychology [L'étude 
expérimentale de l'intelligence, 1903]. His study of young 
members of his family by a combination of "tests" and 
introspection was primarily designed as a means of herald- 
ing “a new movement" in method. This is to supersede 
the "Wundtian epoch," which has been physiological and 
statistical. In his reaction against persistent quantita- 
tive ideals, Binet demands that we pay attention to the 
individual traits of experimental subjects, and that study 
be made of the higher mental processes and not of the 
lower elements. Binet's position seems to be national. 
Shall France give us a new method of psychologizing? 
Toulouse, Vaschide and Pieron, in presenting the result 
of several years’ work, from their own point of view, con- 
sider only the technique of "tests" by which the mental 
qualities of an individual are measured. Independently 
of practically all previous work done on “tests,” they at- 
tempt to formulate a system of psychological tests which 
are to be standardized by pointing out the exactly repro- 
ducible conditions in measuring subjects [Buchner, 1906, 
p. 128]. 


ON TITCHENER 


Neither of the above [referring to Binet] is to be com- 
pared with the permanent addition Titchener continues 
to make to the finished literature of experimentation as à 
definite and well-established mode of approach to psycho- 
logical problems. . . . The best symptom of progress in 
the field open to experimentation is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Titchener's timely St. Louis address [American 


Journal of Psychology, 1905] which became vailable | еа 
the beginning of the year. Looking both backward 
forward, this unusually excellent review of progress, 
trenchantly stated in terms of present experimental ignor- 
ance, will remain for some ‘time to come an open guide 
to our laboratories. His earnest plea for more thorough 
testing of available methods and renewed research over 
much of the old ground is already being realized (Buchner, 
1906, pp. 128-129]. 


The contributive systematic work [of] Professor Titch- 
encr continues in the better pedagogy of experimentation 
[Buchner, 1905, p. 95]. 

Surprisingly, these appear to be the only refer- 
ences to Titchener during the five years. 


ON WILLIAM JAMES 


The strong influence of William James is seen in 
his appearance in all four years of substantive re- 
view (Buchner, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907). He is 
described by Buchner as “our psychological Moses." 
In "Psychological Progress in 1904," Buchner 
(1905) reported James confessing that 

he has been uneasy, as early "as twenty years ago," about 
consciousness as a thing, a biographical item which must 
hereafter give permanent and perhaps reversed coloring 
to the two magnificent volumes which gave us our great 
English classic in 1890 [p. 91]. 

In “Psychological Progress in 1905," Buchner 
(1906) continued to worry about James, who “ad- 
vised us that consciousness does not exist [p. 127]” 
and also reported his inaugurating the Department 
of Philosophy at Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. “Psychological Progress in 1906” reported 
three experiments testing the James-Lange theory 
of emotions (Buchner, 1907). In “Psychological 
Progress in 1907,” reporting on the influence of 
pragmatism in psychology, Buchner (1908) said, 
“One’s disappointment with this assiduously prose- 
cuted new tendency is keen when James . . . 
carries the systematization no farther than to leave 
it ‘a mere mode of approach’ [p. 7].” 

Of particular interest is Buchner's (1908) com- 
ment on James's Presidential Address to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association in which he con- 
tended that 
there is more of man than ordinary experimental psychol- 
ogy reveals, In view of the fact that men constantly 
live inside their limits of power, it is proposed that new 
measurements of energy or will power be made in order 
to build up the practical pathway whereby men may live 
on higher levels [p. 91. 


ON WUNDT 


Clearly the thoughts and research of Wundt repre- 
- sented a prominent aspect of psychology during 


1905" (Buchner, 1906) reported on Wundt’s ac- 
count of the development of modern psychology in 
which he "finds the unity of Hegelian philosophy 
to be the inspiring seed of the last century's de- 
velopments [p. 125]” and refers to Wundt's well- - 
known positions on the psychology of feelings and 
his demands that "feelings be regarded both sub- 
jectively and objectively, in order that they may 
receive a treatment into elements and relations, . 
much the same as sensations receive [p. 130]." 
“Psychological Progress in 1906" (Buchner, 1907) 
referred to Wundt's second volume of Volker Psy- 
chologie which 


well indicates how the fields of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy may be reconstructed in the hands of a master in 
psychology. [In this book] primitive tendencies [in racial 
beginnings] . . . are viewed as on a level with the pro- 
cesses of perception in individual psychology. . . . Myth- 
making is identical with the process of sense-percention. 
. . . To the skeleton of this bold theory, flesh and blood. 
are given by his adaptation of Einfühlung—the current 
esthetic theory [pp. 5-61. ы - 


ON HERBERT SPENCER 


About two thirds of Buchner's (1904) first article 
is concerned with the contribution of Herbert 
Spencer to psychology's role as an independent sci- 
ence. This emphasis was perhaps accentuated by 
Spencer's death the year before: 7 


The death of Herbert Spencer . . . brought to a close one 
of the most important movements in modern psychology. 
[p. 591. . . . [The Principles of Psychology (1855)] be- — 
came and remained one of the dominant forces in shaping — — 
psychological theory, often negatively , . . [p. 60]. _ 

Psychology was developed by Spencer, not for its own - 
sake, but as a means of exploiting the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis . . . [p. 61]. 


Psychology was defined by Spencer as follows: 


Under its subjective aspect, psychology is a totally unique 2 
science, independent of, and antithetically opposed to, all 
other sciences whatever. The thoughts and feelings which —. 
constitute a consciousness, and are absolutely inaccessible 
to any but the possessor of that consciousness, form an 
existence that has no place among the existences with 
which the rest of the sciences deal [p. 62]. 


[For Spencer], “the data" of psychology . . . are sup- 
plied by biology through its knowledge of nerve structures 
and function. . . . The prime duty of psychology is to 
determine {һе definite relations between the two series of 


ical and mental phenomena. . . . The evolution. of 1 
t [feelings and relation between feelings] is the 


progressive “adjustments of internal relations to external | 
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` relations"—the quality which distinguishes the truths of 
psychology from those of physiology [p. 62]. 


Buchner concluded by saying, 


It is impossible at this time to make a tabular exhibit of 
specific influences emanating from this strained and par- 
tial theory of mind. The movement is closed; but the 
spirit of its motif lives stronger than ever in the genetic 
method and conception to which it gave such a wide 
preparation [p. 64]. 


- Other Prominent Names and Ideas 


Clearly, Mark Baldwin and James Cattell were im- 
`` portant influences of the time. Both men appeared 

in all of the reports from 1905 to 1908. Each year 

there was reference to Baldwin's “consciously 
` genetic method through the entire structure of 
cognition from the simplest to the most developed 
mode.” Cattell’s role appears to be that of spread- 
- ing the dimensional directions of psychology: 


He contended that psychology is not definable. The logi- 
. cal lack of determinability of the science, however, does 
‘not prevent there being ‘psychologists. Whatever these 
- students study, qua psychologists, constitutes the field be- 
longing to the science! . . . Professor Cattell thus holds 
forth the promise of larger things for the future, and in 
‘doing so he but reaffirms the recurrent attitudes which 
‘during two decades have been clearing more ground for 
the advent of the psychologists [Buchner, 1906, p. 127]. 


There are two interesting references to " dike. 
- One (Buchner, 1906) refers to his text Elements 
of Psychology, which emphasizes both the “de- 
scriptive” and the “dynamic” sides of psychological 
problems, At another point (Buchner, 1905) 
Thorndike is cited as calling for the 


. eschewing [of] speculative opinion . . . for the employ- 
,ment of the methods of "exact" science, a call which, as 
-followed by himself, amounts to doing all the work over 
«again. In fact this countertendency is quite as revolu- 
tionary as that noted above [the distinction between in- 
trospection and observation as modes of approach] Гр. 93]. 


Other individuals mentioned several times include 
Dewey, Calkins, Judd, Stratton, and Angell. There 
аге no references to Freud. — ' 


ON COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


There are two reviews of comparative psychology 
. (Buchner, 1906, 1908): 


Comparative psychology is showing signs of increasin, 
healthfulness. . . . It has already AniS puce кы 

a ‘from the old-time observation of the naturalist, and is 
growing more and more insistent upon facts secured from 
controlled situations, While passing through the elemen- 
tary stage of determining the sensory and motor elements 
y in the mental liie of animals, this branch of psychology 
_ is happily young and plastic enough to reap all benefit 
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Yerkes, and Watson’s call for a new journal to be de- 
voted to comparative psychology are unmistakable evi- 
dences of the rapid development in this field [Buchner, 
1908, p. 9]. 


This is followed by a reference to Watson's doctoral 
dissertation, published in the Psychological Review 
of 1907. 


ON SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The status and thrust of social psychology during 
this period seem far from clear. Buchner (1905) 
said that 


among those psychologists who are more inclined to so- 
cial phenomena, there is a marked tendency to agree that 
a so-called “social mind" does not exist, and that social 
phenomena do not exist apart from the individual. cial 
psychology now tends to devote itself to a study of the 
individual mind in so far as it presents what is known 
as "group consciousness.” When this theory is carried 
over to the child or to the race, social psychology dily 
falls into the keeping of a genetic psychology. . . . There 
is a danger in a tendency of the systematic psychologists 
to play оо freely into the hands of the social relation- 
ship for explanatory factors, as, for example, Royce . . . 
who interprets the development of reasoning as due solely 
to the socius. On the other hand, that there continues 
a steady widening of the psychological point of view, 
hesitating not before the needs of a cool dissection of our 
practical living, is evidenced by Veblen [The Theory of 
Business Enterprises] and Scott [The Theory of Adver- 
tising] [p. 96]. 


Buchner (1906) next noted: 


That social psychology may come to include sociology in 
so far as the careful analyses of individuals in social 
relations is concerned, is a position which seems to be 
gaining ground. . . . Draghiscesco [contends] individual 
consciousness originates in social consciousness, and the psy- 
chology of the individual must turn away from a bio- 
logical explanation of his experience. . . . Ross [presents 
a] balanced. scheme for tracing out the ramifications of 
psychological interests in the different fields of human 
. . A good illustration of basing social analyses on 
the import of psychological values is presented by Ghent, 
who interestingly traces the dominant economic charac- 
ter of society to mental development as an explanation 
of social changes [p. 131]. 


Again Buchner (1907) noted that 


genetic and social psychology seem to be setting up a new 
house together. And, if one mistake not the signs of 
current discussions, the progeny will stand forth accredited 
to a new moral psychology, or the mental evolution of 
the moral attitude. There is already a large amount of 
raw material scattered in these provinces and in the ad- 
jacent region of religious psychology [p. 7]. 


ON CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


As noted in the discussion of Table 1, interest in 
"abnormal" psychology was exhibited by these 


1 


ee у" 


HT 

topics, proportionally occupying the first or second 
rank in publication rate for the years 1904, 1905, 
and 1906. There are other evidences of the strength 
of these interests. The Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology was founded in 1906 by Morton Prince 
and the Psychological Clinic in 1907 by Witmer. 
Buchner further noted (1908) “the application of 
‘the clinical’ method . . . at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Harvard .'. . [p. 11].” To this, 
Buchner added an interesting comment, “‘ [This] 
may encourage the hope of seeing greater socio- 
economic values placed upon the science in Ameri- 
can community life [p. 11]." In this same year 
Buchner cited the English translation of The Psy- 
chic Treatment of Nervous Disorders by Dubois. 
He said, “This disciple of the school of Nancy 
supports the thesis that ‘nervousness is a disease 
preéminently psychic, and psychic disease requires 
psychic treatment’ [p. 9].” 

There are two pertinent statements regarding 
psychology’s relationship to psychiatry at this time. 
In 1905 Buchner said, “[There is] the steady re- 
construction of psychiatry under the influence of 
a sound and generous psychology . . . [p. 97].” 
And in 1906 he stated that “psychiatrists are tend- 
ing to show a greater reliance than formerly upon 
the value of exhaustive description and analysis of 


abnormal mental states for presenting the real 


problems of abnormal psychology . . . [p. 132].” 


ON “FUNCTIONAL” PSYCHOLOGY 


From Buchner's point of view, “functionalism” had 
won the day as a "philosophy" of psychology. 
Buchner (1905) first stated 


that psychology is slowly but surely gaining a restoration 
of her once constructive influence upon a total view of 
experience. . . . This comes out unequivocally in the re- 
cent widespread acceptance and defense of the "functional" 
as over against the earlier “structural” view of the science 
[р. 92]. 


In "Psychological Progress in 1905," Buchner 
(1906), in speaking of Angells’ book Psychology: 
An Introductory Study of the Structure and Func- 
tion of Human Consciousness, stated that the struc- 
tural and functional viewpoint which maintains “a 
strongly flavored biological point of view . . . tends 
to regard consciousness as merely one among тапу 
manifestations of organic life [p. 128].” In the 
next year Buchner (1907) noted: 

The attitude of the psychologist towards his subject- 


matter seems to be less a question for debate or a theory 
of elaboration than formerly, In spite of the fact that 


even more 
precise in the application of criteria to consciousness [p. 3]. 
In “Psychological Progress in 1907,” the influence 
of functionalism on increased attention given to. 
the experimental investigation of the motor half 
of conscious processes was noted, and Buchner 
(1908) said, $ 

This naturally brings one nearer the “practical” phases of 
daily experiences, and may result in removing the semi- - 
popular objection to psychological experimentation that 

in view of the ingenuity and assiduity displayed the worth 


of the results thus far obtained has not been commen- 
surate to the great labors [p. 5]. 


A Scattering of Pertinent Comments 


How patiently experimental methods must proceed, and ` : 


how meagre their results, in an analysis of the conditions 
of "learning," may be seen, for example, in Brown's study 
of the processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and. division. One of our great desiderata is an efficient 
psychology of learning . . . [Buchner, 1907, p. 5]. 


The attitude to Jennings is fruitfully different from that - з 


maintained by Pavlov in his recent Huxley Lecture, his 
contention being that physiology has been advancing by 
borrowed light, the explanatory ideas of psychology,—a 
source of "evil influences" [Buchner, 1907, p. 7]. 


In commenting on the Dictionary of Philosophy 
in Psychology by Rand, Buchner (1907) stated: _ 


The literatures of these cognate fields are now within the — 
grasp.of the reader as never before, and the current ad- 
ditions to bibliography will tend to favor a better grade 
of scholarship in these departments of knowledge, and 
possibly check some of the rush “to print.” . . . [how- i 


ever] The creation of new journals does not give much ~ 


encouragement to such a hope [p. 8]. 


In speaking about terminology, Buchner (1905) . 


stated: - 


We should be carried too far afield to specify . . . the К 
‘renewed bearings of psychology upon those bantering 
philosophical novelties which are current under such terms 


as “radical empiricism,” “humanism,” “pragmatism,” “in- 


strumentalism” [p. 97]. [Or] It is a bit surprising to 
find a rising tide of dissatisfaction threatening to engulf 
some of the "older" (and almost consecrated) terms in. 
psychology. The recent dispositions made of “conscious- 
ness” are closely followed by confessed willingness to see ` 
such terms as “feeling,” “sensation,” “perception,” and 
others disappear entirely from the language of the stu- 
dent of human experience. Oddly enough, too, new terms 
are not at hand nor suggested to replace those now worn 
thread-bare by long usage. Might they have fallen into 
contempt by reason of too great familiarity? This ten- 
dency may be presaging the advent of the framer of the 
vocabulary of psychology for the new twentieth century 


[Buchner, 1907, pp. 1-21! 3 


Apologia 


As I review my review of these years I become 


aware of conveying poorly a most pervasive tone : 
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psychology's place in the systematic disciplines. 
Such issues as consciousness, mind, introspection, 
biologism, and application are all Tena through- 
-out these summaries. In describing the 1905 In- 


i j ternational Congress of Psychology, Buchner 
` (1906) said somewhat resignedly: 
9 The geographical unity of time and space .. . must not 


be mistaken for the inner and progressive unity of a sci- 
ence. . . . There was no marked agreement; each con- 
tinued to ‘speak then just as he had hitherto thought in 
his individual capacity [p. 133]. 


‘this tone by an extracted 
first two paragraphs from 


Let me try to convey 
summary of Buchner’s 
his final article in 1908: 


Judged PARIA the lose range of its dying hours, the 
1907 does not seem to be conspicuous in the annual 
achievements of psychology. Sketching its story is a task 
unlike the ancient one of making bricks without straw 
. The angle of individual straws has shown the winds 
ave been blowing in all directions [р. 1]. 
That modern psychology is still an unsettled science is 
to be seen in the continued debate as to its real nature 
and | the assumptions upon which its constructive activities 
to be based. In his last work . . . Mobius reveals, 
thinks, | the utter hopelessness of psychology in its 

to become a science. . . . As much as to say that 
gy is not “hopeless,” Miss Calkins raises the 
УУУУ "What is It about?" In her par- 
NN published answer, the double demand is made that 
taphysics. be eliminated from psychology, and that the 
psychologist shall admit into his thinking the every-day 


psychical and the physical. 
Stumpf has newly declared that the science is dealing with 
both mental contents and with mental functions. In a 
still more hopeful manner, Kirkpatrick would enrich the 
science's vocabulary while suggesting its need of a broader 
base. . . . The most systematic exposition, if not defense, 
of the rapidly spreading functional point of view that 
has yet been made appeared in Angell's presidential ad- 
dress, One would almost be led to believe that the long 
observed structural point of view was an abstraction and 
produced erroneous results . . . [pp. 1-2]. 


Envoi 


There can be no summary of the summaries, I 
refrain from drawing the obvious contemporary 
parallels, detours, and retreats and leave these for 
each reader's amusement and bemusement. I end 
with a quotation from Witt Auden's To Clio, the 
Muse of History: 


Madonna of silences, to whom we turn 
When we have lost control 

. . forgive us our noises 
And teach us our recollections. . . . 
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Regional Associations for 1974 


Beginning with the 1974 annual meetings, proceedings of the American Psychological 
Association and of the regional psychological associations will be published by and 
made available through the JSAS Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology. The 
following proceedings are now available and can be ordered directly from the JSAS 
Office: Ms. No. 739, American Psychological Association, Proceedings of the Eighty- 
Second Annual Convention, 196 pages, $8; Ms. No. 740, Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, Proceedings of the Sixty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 14 
pages, $2; Ms. No. 741, Eastern Psychological Association, Proceedings of the Forty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting, 88 pages, $3; Ms. No. 742, Western Psychological Assocía- 
tion, Proceedings of the Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting, 60 pages, $3; Ms. No. 743, 
Midwestern Psychological Association, Proceedings of the Forty-Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, 29 pages, $2; Ms. No. 744, Southeastern Psychological Association, Proceedings 
of the Twentieth Annual Meeting, 83 pages, $3; Ms. No. 745, Southwestern Psy- 
chological Association, Proceedings of the Twenty-First Annual Meeting, 36 pages. 
$2; Ms. No. 746, Rocky Mountain Psychological Association, Proceedings of the 
Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting, 33 pages, $2. : 

Payment must accompany orders amounting to $15 or less. Send orders to JSAS, 
American Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Below are short reports of the regional meetings. The report of the forty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Eastern Psychological Association appeared in the September 
issue (pages 711-713). The New England Psychological Association held its 1974 
meeting in November—too late to be included in this issue. 


Westen 
Psychological Association 


Report of the Fi ifty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting 


JOSEPHINE FIEBIGER 


Secretary-Treasurer 
California State University, Long Beach 


The Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Western Psy- 
chological Association was held April 25-28 at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco. There were 
3,673 registrants at the Meeting. The number of asso- 
ciation members is 2,755, a total which represents a 
23% increase over last year’s membership. 


The host institutions for the Convention were Uni- Ў 


versity of California, Berkeley, and California State 
University, Hayward. Georgia Babladelis and Milton 
Blood were the Convention Managers. Other Conven- 
tion personnel were; Nancy Anderson, Advertising; 
Sandra Hart, Audio-Visual; David Tieman, Exhibits; 
Christina Maslach, Film Program; Alan Monat, Hous- 
ing; Judi Komaki, Placement; Robert Olton and 
Sheldon Zedeck, Program; Mike Patch, Public In- 
formation; Patricia Renwick, Registration; Nicholas 
Imparato, Social; and Robert Vallon, Volunteers. 


- This year the Program Committee processed about. 


1,000 program proposals of which approximately 400 


papers, 55 symposia, and 20 workshops were accepted. _ 


In addition, there were 9 conversation hours, 23 films, 


and 4 invited addresses. Over 1,100 individuals were ad 


listed as formal participants in the program. 


At the Board of Directors' meeting, the Status of an 


Women Committee, chaired by. Nora Weckler, pre- 
sented an extensive report on their activities. The 
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“Board of Directors voted ui continue its support of 
the Committee's activities. 

The 1974 Business Meeting lacked a quorum and no 
resolutions were passed this year. 

Officers for 1974-1975 are Eleanor E. Maccoby, 
President; Richard C. Atkinson, President-elect; Paul 
H. Mussen, Past President; Southern Representative, 
Neil R. Bartlett; Northern Representative, Irwin G. 
Sarason; and Secretary-Treasurer, Josephine Fiebiger. 

The 1975 Meeting of the Association will be held 
April 24-26 in Sacramento, California, with California 
State University, Sacramento, as host institution. 
George Parrott will serve as Convention Manager. 

The 1976 Meeting will be held in Los Angeles, with 

* California State University, Northridge, as host. Nora 
< Weckler and Patricia Keith-Spiegel will serve as Con- 
vention Managers. 


Midwestern 
Psychological Association 


Report of the Forty-Sixth 
= Annual Meeting 


RUDOLPH W. SCHULZ 


Secretary-Treasurer 
University of Iowa 


The Midwestern Psychological Association held its 
Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting in the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, May 2-4, 1974. The program 
“included 408 contributed papers, 7 symposia, 11 invited 
‘papers, 2 film programs, and 1 open meeting. Psi Chi 
E presented a session of 8 papers and 2 open meetings. 
| . Four invited addresses were given: William К. Estes, 

Rockefeller University, “A New Look at Probability 
- Learning"; Charles A, Kiesler, University of Kansas, 
| "A Motivational Theory of Stimulus Incongruity with 
| Applications for Such Phenomena as Dissonance and 
elf-Attribution”; John Н. Flavell, University of 
Minnesota, “Some Perspectives on Human Memory 
. Development”; and Elliot S. Valenstein, University of 
~ Michigan, “Evolution of Physical Interventions in the 
Human Brain.” Тһе Presidential Address, “Recent 
Explorations with a T-Maze: Women's Lib, Long 
Delays, and All That,” was delivered by M. Ray 
Denny, Michigan State University. 

The newly elected officers of MPA are William N. 
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Dember, University of Cincinnati, President-elect 
(1974-1975), and Leonard D. Eron, University of 
lllinois at Chicago Circle, Council Member (1974— 
1977). 

Members of the Program Committee for 1974 were 
James G. McHose, Southern Illinois University, Mod- 
erator; Donald V. DeRosa, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity; Steven J. Sherman, Indiana University; June 
P. Chance, University of Missouri; Arnold A. Gerall, 
Tulane University; Martin F. Kaplan, Northern Illinois 
University; Donald J. Levis, State University of New 
York at Binghamton; Margaret J. Peterson, Indiana 
University; and Rudolph W. Schulz, University of 
. Iowa, ex-officio. George S. Speer, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, served as Convention and Local Arrange- 
ments Manager. Local Arrangements Coordinators 
were Ralph K. Meister, Chicago Jewish Vocational 
Service, Registration; David W. Bortree, Thornton 
High School, Placement; Fredric L. Ware, American 
Personnel Consultants, Mail and Information; Tom 
Edwards, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Pub- 
lic Relations; Eugene Zechmeister, Loyola University 
of Chicago, Volunteers; and Steven Langer, Abbott, 
Langer & Associates, Audio-Visual. 

The 1975 Annual Meeting will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago, May 1-3. Donald V. DeRosa, 
Department of Psychology, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio 43402, will serve as Pro- 
gram Committee Moderator for this year's meeting. 
Inquiries concerning membership should be directed to 
Rudolph W. Schulz, Secretary-Treasurer, Department 
of Psychology, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
52242. 


Rocky Mountain 
Psychological Association 


Report of the Forty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting 


URSULA DELWORTH 
Secretary 

Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education 


The Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Psychological Association was held May 8- 
11, 1974, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 
Registration totaled 675. Membership in the Associa- 
tion totaled 480 as of May 1, 1974. 


Irwin W. Cohen served as Convention 
Chairpersons of convention committees were: Donald 
L. Tasto and Thomas L. Bennett, Program; John C. 
Hocking, Placement; Alice R. Fehrenbach, Publicity; 
Robert Trustman, Volunteers. 

The program included original papers, symposia, 
workshops, tutorials, movies, and invited addresses. 
Program cochairperson Donald Tasto reported the 
papers submitted and accepted to be of higher quality 
than in previous years. 

Richard Weigel, as President of the Association, 
conducted the annual business meeting. Major an- 
nouncements and items of business transacted during 
the meeting were as follows: 

1. The next annual meeting is scheduled for May 
7-10, 1975, in Salt Lake City, Utah. Meetings will 
be held in the city Convention Center. 

2. Harl Young was named President-elect of the 
Association by a mail ballot of the members. 

3. W. C. Leiding was reelected as Treasurer of the 
Association for a three-year term. 

4. The membership voted to support the following 
action of the Executive Committee regarding the APA 
decision to no longer publish proceedings of the re- 
gional association meetings: That RMPA communicate 
objections to this decision to APA, that RMPA write 
io the presidents of the other six regional associations 
stating our objections and asking their opinions and 
what actions they might have taken, and that RMPA 
write to the chairperson of the APA Publications and 
Communications Committee questioning whether this 
is a change in editorial or publication policy. 

5. The membership voted to buy institutional mem- 
bership in both AAP and CAPPS. 

6. The membership voted to go on record against 
cosponsoring a regional meeting of APA. 

7. The membership authorized the Executive Com- 
mittee to pursue incorporation concerns and nonexempt 
status for the Association, and to take such actions as 
it can in this regard. 

8. Reports were made by all officers and the follow- 
ing committees: Convention—Manager, Program, and 
Placement; Membership; Committee on Groups Un- 
derrepresented in Psychology. 

9. No action was taken on adding the province of 
Alberta to RMPA because the wishes of psychologists 
in Alberta had not been explored fully. 

10. Gregory Kimble was installed as President of the 
Association. 


Full-length proceedings of the regional asso- 
. ciations are available through the JSAS Cata- 
log of Selected Documents in Psychology. To 
order the complete proceedings, see details on 


page 903. 
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Psychological Association 


Report of the Twenty-First 
Annual Meeting ` 


C. EUGENE WALKER 


Secretary-Treasurer 
University of Oklahoma Medical School Ч 


The Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the Southwestern 
Psychological Association was held at the Paso Del 
Norte Hotel in El Paso, Texas, on May 2-4, 1974. A 
total of 420 persons registered for the Meeting. The 
current membership is 1,594. 

Randolph H. Whitworth, University of Texas at El 
Paso, served as Program Chair; Philip Himelstein, 
University of Texas at El Paso, was in charge of Local 
Arrangements; and Paul Whitmore, Human Resources 
Research Organization, Ft. Bliss, El Paso, was Place- 
ment Service Chair. 

Vladimir Pishkin, Veterans Administration, University 
of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, gave the Presi- 
dential Address on Thursday. Joseph D. Matarazzo, 
University of Oregon Medical School, was the Dis- 
tinguished Invited Speaker on Thursday. Rogelio 
Diaz-Guerrero, National Autonomous University of 
Mexico and Visiting Professor, University of South 
Florida, was the Distinguished Invited Speaker on 
Friday. 

Winners of the Publisher’s Prize were Charles J. 
Holahan, University of Texas at Austin, and Robert E. 
Prytula, Middle Tennessee State University. Winners in 
the Graduate Student Competition cosponsored by 
Psi Chi were Michael R. Berren, Texas Tech Uni- 
versity, first; Robert Breaux, Texas Tech University, 
runner-up; and William J. Broussard, Texas Research 
Institute of Mental Sciences, runner-up. Winner in. 
the Undergraduate Student Competition was James M. 
Williams, Texas Arts and Industries University. 

New officers for the Association for 1974-1975 are 
Logan Wright, President; Vladimir Pishkin, Past- 
President; Harry J. Parker, President-elect; C. Eugene 
Walker, Secretary-Treasurer ; and the following Council 
Representatives for the states in the SWPA region: 
Robert Haygood, Arizona; Philip Trapp, Arkansas; 
Leon Rappoport, Kansas; Laurence Siegel, Louisiana; 
Frank A. Logan, New Mexico; Oscar A. Parsons, 
Oklahoma; and Janet T. Spence, Texas. : 

The 1975 meeting of the Association will be held in. 
Houston, Texas, April 17-19. William G. Braud will 
serve as Program Chair; and J. K. Weatherly will 
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“serve as Local Arrangements Chair. Inquiries regard- 
ing the annual meetings should be addressed to the 
Association’s central office at P.O. Box 7156, University 


Station, Austin, Texas 78712. 


Southeastern ] 
Psychological Association 


. Report of the Twentieth 
` Annual Meeting 


EDWARD H. LOVELAND 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Southeastern 
_ Psychological Association was held May 2-4, 1974, in 
the Diplomat Hotel in Hollywood, Florida. There were 
1,255 registrants for the Convention, which met jointly 
with the Florida Psychological Association and the 
Florida Association of School Psychologists. The-total 

membership of the Association at the time of the 
- Meeting was 1,862. Joseph C. Hammock, University 
of Georgia, was Program Chair. Wallace Wilkins, 
- University of Miami, chaired the Local Arrangements 

Committee. Michael Epstein, University of Miami, 
_ жаз Director of Placement. Under the auspices of its 
‘Continuing Education Committee, the Association 
sponsored six preconvention professional workshops, 
‘which were well attended. 

Special programs which were held in conjunction 
with the Meeting were the annual all-day meeting of 
the Southeastern Society for Multivariate Experimental 
. Psychology, with Harry E. Anderson, University of 
` Georgia, presiding; the Southeastern Regional Psi Chi 
meeting and invited address with William Grossnickle, 
East Carolina University, presiding, and Sidney Jourard, 
' University of Florida, speaking on “Within Freedom 
and Dignity: The Task of Humanistic Psychology." 

- Other groups which met during the Convention in- 
cluded the Southeastern Workers in Memory, the 
. Southeastern Region State Psychology Boards, and the 

Southeastern Association of Heads of Departments. 
William D. Spears delivered the Presidential Address, 
“On the Operant Behavior of Unicorns,” immediately 
. preceding the business meeting of the Association. - 
ıı During 1973-1974, the Executive Committee of the 
Association was composed of William D. Spears, Presi- 
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Joseph C. Hammock, President-elect; Charles D. 
Spielberger, Past-President; Edward H. Loveland, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and Members-at-Large Raymond 
Shrader and Laurence Siegel. 

Officers for 1974-1975 are Joseph C. Hammock, 
President; Marshall Jones, President-elect; and Ed- 
ward Н. Loveland, Secretary-Treasurer.  Past-Presi- 
dent is William D. Spears, and Members-at-Large of 
the Executive Committee are Laurence Siegel and 
Ellen Kimmel. 


Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology 


Report of the Sixty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting 


MICHEL LOEB 


Secretary 
University of Louisville 


The Sixty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology was held on 
April 11-13, 1974, at the International Inn in Tampa, 
Florida. Hosts were the Departments of Philosophy 
and Psychology at the University of South Florida. 
Approximately 200 members, friends, and guests were 
in attendance. 

The Program consisted of 36 papers in philosophy 
and 47 papers in psychology, in addition to two sym- 
posia in psychology and three joint sessions. One of 
the philosophy sessions was a colloquy in honor of 
Erwin W. Straus. As usual, a social hour and business 
session were included in the program. 

The first joint session was a symposium regarding 
women, philosophy, and psychology. Participants in- 
cluded Mary Anne Baker, William T. Blackstone, Clyde 
E. Noble, and Dwight Van de Vate. At the second, 
Douglas Browning, University of Texas, introduced 
Lelon J. Peacock, University of Georgia, who delivered 
the Presidential Address, “Ionizing Radiation and Be- 
havior.” At the third joint session, Duane Rumbaugh, 
Georgia State University, delivered an invited address, 
"Automated Language Training of the Chimpanzee, 
Lana." Discussants for Dr. Rumbaugh's address were 
Donald E. Nute, University of Georgia (Philosophy). 
and Herbert D. Kimmel, University of South Florida 
(Psychology). 


hera. 
TUI 


Two Richard M. Griff i 
announced. The recipient in Philosophy was Dr. Roger 
J. Sullivan of the University of South Carolina for his 
paper, "The Kantian Critique of Aristotle’s Philosophy: 
An Appraisal" The recipient in Psychology was Dr. 
Mary’ Ellen O'C. Chernovetz of the University of Tulsa 
for her paper, “Repeated Exposure to X-Radiation and 
Radiation-Induced Taste Aversion.” These awards are 
given annually for the papers of highest merit by mem- 
bers who have not yet received the doctoral degree 
or who have received it within the last five years. 

Cochairs of the Committee on Local Arrangements 
were James Gould (Philosophy), University of South 
Florida, and Herbert D. Kimmel (Psychology), Uni- 
versity of South Florida. Cochairs of the Program 
Committee were Frank R. Harrison III (Philosophy), 
University of Georgia, and Norman R. Remley (Psy- 
chology), Texas Christian University. Cochairs of 
the Richard M. Griffith Memorial Awards were Douglas 
Browning (Philosophy), University of Texas, and 
Stanley B. Williams (Psychology), College of William 
and Mary. Cochairs of the Membership Committee 
were Clyde E. Noble (Psychology), University of 
Georgia, and Donald Sherburne (Philosophy), Vander- 
bilt University. 

At the Annual Business Meeting, reports of the 
officers and of several standing ad hoc committees were 
received and accepted. It was announced that the 1975 
Annual Meeting would be held in the Marriott Inn in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, under the joint sponsorship 
of the Departments of Philosophy and Psychology of 
Tulane University on March 27-29. 

The deaths of members Robert C. Wingfeld and 
Alvin Nelson were noted with sorrow. 

Thirty-three philosophers and thirty-four psycholo- 
gists were elected to full or associate membership in 
the Society. Frank A, Geldard and Erwin W. Straus 
were elected Honorary Members for Life. Full and 


Full” eros Philosophy: Robert Almed ynne 
R. Baker, Margaret A. Balinsky, Ronald L. Barnet. 
Peter A. Bowman, George Brenkert, L. Hughes Cox, 
Richard E. Creel Daniel T. Devereux, Ronald H. Epp, 
Ash Gobar, Alfred H. Guy, Jr., H. Phillips Hamlin, Ja dn 
К. Harris, Donald S. Klinefelter, Betsy Р. Latta, Don 
W. Livingston, Ruth Manor, Stephen A. McKnight, Del 
B. McKown, Eben S. Moulton, Kai Nielsen, M. A. C. 
Richter, E. W. Van Steenburgh, James L. Stiver, Roger J. 
Sullivan, Paul E. Tibbetts, Jeffrey Tlumak, Frank С 
Williams, and John J. Young. 

Full Members, Psychology: James A. Beshai, Sue Bogner, — 
Robert L. Breckenridge, Allen Blomquist, Darryl Bruce, 
Barbara І. Canter, Kyle R. Carter, Mary Ellen O'C. _ 
Chernovetz, Catherine S. Davison, William B. Dragoin, 
Katherine Ernst, Rose Frank, Jack N. Haney, Robert E. 
Hicks, Charles S. Noble, Shirley W. Osgood, Milton S. 
Palanker, Andrew J. Pavlos, Florrie M. Pennington, John 
W. Porter, Jack B. Rollins, Dewey Rundus, Kendon Smith, | 
John К. Stabler, David J. Stang, Paschal N. Strong, Jr, — 
and George J. Vesprani. 

Associate Members, Philosophy: John N. Hooker, Jr., 
Stephen Skousgaard, and Michael E, Zimmerman. 

Associate Members, Psychology: Brenda J, Clower, 
Franklin J. Euse, Sam J. Hagan, Richard P. Honeck, Keith 
W. Jacobs, Gary L. Snethen, and H. Roger Wilkerson. 


The following officers were elected to serve during 
1974-1975: William T. Blackstone, University of 
Georgia, President; Clyde E. Noble, University of 
Georgia, President-elect; Donald Sherburne, Vanderbilt 
University, Treasurer; Nancy Simco, Memphis State 
University, to a three-year term on Council for Phi- 
losophy; Joel S. Warm, University of Cincinnati, tou cm 
a three-year term on Council for Psychology; and Frank i 
R. Harrison III, University of Georgia, to a one-year 
term on Council for Philosophy. Continuing members 
of the Council include Mary Ellen Curtin, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky; Thomas . | 
K. Hearn, College of William and Mary; and Norman 
R. Remley, Texas Christian University. Michel Loeb, 
University of Louisville, continues to serve as Secretary. - 
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The American Psychological Association's Visiting 
Scientist Program has now completed its fourteenth 
-year. Support for the program was provided by a grant 
from the American Psychological Foundation, contribu- 
tions from the institutions visited, and budgeted funds 
_ from the American Psychological Association. 
` As in the past, the Visiting Scientist Program pro- 
vided colleges and small universities with visits from 
eminent psychologists who offered their services as 
either scientific lecturers or educational consultants. 
Over 1,000 such visits have been made to educational 
institutions across the United States, 70 of which were 
made during 1973-1974. 
_ Throughout its existence the program has maintained 
19 the following objectives: (a) to stimulate interest in 
vix the scientific aspects of psychology at the collegiate 


” 


TABLE 1 


Institutions Visited in the 1973-1974 Visiting Scientist 


level; (b) to present some of the new developments in 
psychological research and application; (c) to provide 
psychology departments with expert consultation re- 
garding curricula, laboratories, staffing, programs, and 
procedures; (d) to acquaint students with the oppor- 
tunities for advanced study and scientific and pro- 
fessional careers in psychology, including the teaching 
of psychology. For the last several years a special 
effort has been made to include psychologists and in- 
stitutions which would serve as representatives of 
minority groups. 

The reports of the visits were very favorable and the 
Educational Affairs Office would like to express its 
appreciation to all of those who contributed to the 
success of this year's program. 


Program 


Institution 


Visitor 


Adrian College 
"Adrian, Michigan 
Albany State College 
. Albany, Georgia 
Albion College 
` Albion, Michigan 
Alma College 
_ Alma, Michigan 

Bates College : 
= Lewiston, Maine 
E. 


Beaver College 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 


Bishop College 

Dallas, Texas 

Bradley University 
r Peoria, Illinois 


Capital University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Carthage College 
. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


_ Cheyney State College 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


Donald R. Brown 
University of Michigan 


Lawrence W. Littig 
Howard University 


Lauren Jay Harris 
Michigan State University 


Glayde Whitney 
Florida State University 


Colin Martindale 
University of Maine 


Alan I. Leshner 
Bucknell University 


Charles Hill 
Louisiana State University at New Orleans 


Russell G. Green 

University of Missouri 

Timothy C. Brock 

Psychology Licensing Commission-Ohio 
Marion H. Groves 

Tllinois Institute of Technology 


Freda Rebelsky 
Boston University: 
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Clemson University 
Clemson, South Carolina 


Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 


Dillard University _ 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Drury College 
Springfield, Missouri 


Edinboro State College 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


George Mason University 
Fairfax, Virginia 

Guilford College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Hollins College 
Hollins College, Virginia 


Hope College 
Holland, Michigan 


Illinois College D 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

Indiana Institute of Technology 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Indiana University at South Bend 
South Bend, Indiana 


Jackson Community College 
Jackson, Michigan 


Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Lincoln University of Missouri 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Robert H. Pollack 
University of Georgia 
Robert Chin 

Boston University 
Marshall К. Jones 
University of Miami 
Richard G. Weigel 
Colorado State University 


James T. Tedeschi 
State University of New York at Albany 


Martin F. Kaplan 
Northern Illinois University 
Nancy S. Anderson 
University of Maryland 


James B. Appel 
University of South Carolina 


Ronald L. Webster 
Hollins College 


Arthur I. Schulman 
University of Virginia 
Wilbert J. McKeachie 
University of Michigan 
Melvin H, Marx 
University of Missouri 


Norman Kagan 
Michigan State University - 


Wilse B. Webb 
University of Florida 


Norman Abeles 

Michigan State University 
Joseph B. Sidowski 
University of South Florida 


Alan E. Gross 
University of Missouri at St. Louis 


N. John Castellan, Jr. 


Manchester College - J stellan, 
North Manchester, Indiana Indiana University 
Manhattan Coll Donald E. Mintz 
Bronx, New York City College of New York 
Mankato State Coll Thomas J. Bouchard, Jr. 
Мады наи University of Minnesota 
Middle Tennessee State University Josef Brözek 
Murfreesboro, Tenessee Lehigh University 

i i 11 William E. Jaynes 1 
pede oy nae Oklahoma State University 

= » 

i Dale B. Harris 

Moravian College 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania Pennsylvania State LT e 


Visitor 


Paul A. Games 
Pennsylvania State University 


Donald L. Tasto 
Colorado State University 


Gregory A. Kimble 
University of Colorado 


Lawrence Simkins 
University of Missouri at Kansas City 


Michael Chandler 
University of Rochester 


R. Stewart Jones 
University of Illinois 


William C. Howell 
Rice University 

Lyle F. Schoenfeldt 
University of Georgia 


Dwight L. Goodwin 
California State University, San Jose 


Robert E. Knox 
University of British Columbia 


Gregory R. Lockhead 
Duke University 


Ross Stagner 
| Wayne State University 


David J. King 
State University of New York College at Oswego 


Otello Desiderato „ОЙ, > 
Connecticut College 


Myron М. Arons 
West Georgia College 


William W. Beatty 
North Dakota State University 


Paul Ebo 
University of California, San. Francisco 


John F. Santos 
University of Notré Dame 


Willard W. Hartup 
University of Minnesota. 


Marvin W. Daehler 
University of Massachusetts 


Stanley Pliskoff 
University of Maine 


Luciano L'Abaté 
Georgia State University 


Gerald Rosenbaum 
Wayne State University 


| 
i 


Institution 


University of Southwestern Louisiana — . 
Lafayette, Louisiana А 
Southwestern University 

Georgetown, Texas 

State University of New York College: at Oneonta - 
Oneonta, New York 

State University of New York College at рин, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Suffolk University 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Tougaloo College 

Tougaloo, Mississippi 

Ursinus College 

Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
Washington College ^ 
Chestertown, Maryland 
Washington and Jefferson College - 
Washington, Pennsylvania 

Western Connecticut State College 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Westmar College 

LeMars, Iowa 

Willamette University 

Salem, Oregon 

College of Wooster 

Wooster, Ohio 


^ 


A. 


"University of Miami 
Ralph Mason Dreger 
Louisiana State University 
Harold Babb’ К 
State University of New York. at Binghamton. 1 
John A. Nevin 

"University of New Hampshire 
Richard T. Louttit — 
University of Massachusetts 
William F. White ; 
University of Georgia 

Wallace A. Kennedy 

Florida State University 

Carl D. Swanson 

Madison College 

Willem А. Wagenaar 
Pennsylvania State University. 
Dorothy Tennv | 7 
University of Bridgeport — * 
CE: Wrigley 

Michigan State University d 

Joseph D. Matarazzo 

University of Oregon Medical School 


Patrick J. Capretta 
Miami University 1 


ME oen o DOR Un Misi of cur 
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to provide for the demonstration of innovations in 

ological research to mental health professionals, 

е program attempts to reach practitioners in service 

ngs by offering consultation, lectures, к рө 


chologists, in Table 1, Agencies and Visiting Psycholo- 
gists involved in return visits are listed in Table 2. 

The program is administered by the professional 
staff of the Educational Affairs Office and is under the 
general supervision of the Education and Training 
Board, An Advisory Committee, the current members 
of which are Stanley Brodsky, Mildred Buck, Ruth 
Lesser, William Pierce, and Arthur Wiens (Chair), 
monitors the program. The Advisory Committee would 
like to thank all those who contributed to the success 
of this year's activities. 

The selection of agencies for the program has been 
guided by the same broad criteria since the inception 
of ica program, ‘The target group continues to be 

those agencigs wherein psychologists are employed in 
a professional role but where there is little in the way 


Receiving Initial Visits in the 1973-1974 Visiting Psychologist Program 


T ————— —————— 
Visitor. 


Sumner Morris 
University of California 


Paul Bramwell 
Atascadero State Hospital 


Arthur Wiens 
University of Oregon Medical School 


Max Magnussen 
Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center 


William Hunter 
Range Mental Health Center 


R. Constance Fischer 
Duquesne University 


John Barry 
University of Georgia 


Margalith Holzinger 

Hofstra University 

Dorothy Evans 

Alexandria Community Mental Health Center 


Gottlieb Simon 
American Psychological Association 


Edward Kelty 
NIMH 


Gila County Guidance Clinic 
Globe, Arizona. 


Indian River Community Masi Health Center 
Fort Pierce, Florida 

London Correctional Institution 
London, Ohio 

Marathon County Health Care Center 
Wausau, Wisconsin 

Marquette Branch Prison 

Marquette, Michigan 

Massillon State Hospital 

Massillon, Ohio 

Maui Mental Health Service 

Wailulu, Hawaii 


Mid-Columbia Center for Living 
The Dalles, Oregon 


Midland-Gladwin Community Mental Health Center 


Midland, Michigan 


Navajo County Guidance Clinic, Inc. 
Winslow, Arizona 


O'Berry Center 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 


Pajaro Children's Services 
Watsonville, California. 


People's Place IL 
Milford, Delaware 


Pineland Center 
Pownal, Maine 


Pine Rest Christian Hospital 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Quinco Consulting Center — 
Columbus, Indiana , 4 
St. Ann's Home, Inc. 4 e^ г 
Methuen, Massachusetts М 


St. Clare Hospital x 
Monroe, Wisconsin 


St. Louis Association of Black Psychologists 
St. Louis, Missouri 


South Central Mental Health and Retardation Center 


Jamestown, North Dakota 


Southwestern State Hospital 
Marion, Virginia 


State Department of Welfare and Institutions, Mobile 


Psychiatric Clinic 
Richmond, Virginia 


Tri-County Mental Health Center 
Bennettsville, South Carolina 


University of Michigan 
William Seeman 

University of Cincinnati E 
Ronald Tharp ‘a 
University of Hawaii E- 


James Lindemann 

University of Oregon Medical School 

Norman Abeles 

Michigan State University 

Marvin Kahn 

University of Arizona и} 

Al Baumeister ‚ 

University of Alabama P б. } 

Amado Padilla А 

University of California | ai? 

Nathan Stockhamer , 
New York, New York 


William Fraenkel 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health 


Floyd Wylie 
Highland Park Mental Health Center 


Sol Garfield 

Washington University 

John Burchard 

University of Vermont Y 
Eugene Gauron 

University of Towa 


William Pierce 
Westside Mental Health Center 


Carl Sipprelle 
University of South Dakota 


James Anker 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Herbert Quay 
Temple University Fs 


Robert Heckel 
University of South Carolina 


Freedheim. 
Case Western Reserve University 


ty Hospital of Jacksonville Community Mental Charles Spielberger 
- Health Center and Mental Health Clinic of Jacksonville University of South Florida 


Richard Lundy 
Pennsylvania State University 


David Terrell 
Meharry Medical College 


‚ 


th 1973-1974 APA Visiting Psychologist Program 
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C. J. Rosecrans 
University of Alabama 
Margaret Clay 
University of Michigan 


Asher Pacht 
Department of Health and Social Services 


Max Magnussen 
Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center 
Mildred Buck 

St. Louis, Missouri 


William Bricker 
George Peabody College 


Robert Sprague 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
"Theodore Blau 

Tampa, Florida 

Eugene Levitt 

Indiana University School of Medicine 

J. L. Khanna 

University of Tennessee 

John McMillan - 

George Washington University 


of resources to ion a 
tries to provide consultation and continuing education “by the agencies are unusually comp 
reach more local professional groups of psyd из. 
efforts directed at broad dissemination of knowledge. The use of graduate students as visitors 7 
‘The program has endeavored to recruit visitors with company the regular Visiting Psychologists has be 
special qualifications to meet the special needs of the come an important and highly successful feature 
agencies that have applied. Wherever possible, visitors the program. Last year 16 graduate students par 
are paired with agencies on a basis in order pated, They provided significant consultation 
to keep travel expenses at a minimum, An additional to the agencies and also had a unique training d- 
benefit of this regionalized pairing has been the de- ерсе. Furthermore, the opportunity to take students 
velopment of more lasting relationships between visitors on visits has made the Visiting Psychologist Prog m 
and agencies, more attractive to the visitors. i2 
Last year it was reported that the Visiting Psycholo- Agencies wishing to apply or anyone wishing to 
gist Program was in its final year of support by NIMH nominate agencies for participation in the Visiting Psy- 
(Educational Affairs Office, 1973), We are pleased to chologist Program should write to Ronald B. Kura, at 
report now that the grant funds have been restored (ће Educational Affairs Office, APA Central Office, 1200 
by NIMH for the 1974-1975 year and that a full pro- Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 


it is expected that the Visiting Psychologist Program » "al 
will continue to follow a trend toward greater flexi- REFERENCE ` 
bility and broadened scope. This trend includes at- ка 1 Affairs Ойсе. АРА Visiting Psychologist. Pros 
tempts to reach larger numbers of agencies which serve gram: 1972-1973, American Psychologist, 1973, 28, 1040- ү, 


primarily disadvantaged or minority clientele to таке 1043 E 


ia 


Gold Medal Award 
American Psychological Foundation invite the members of the 
Association to nominate candidates for the 1975 Gold Medal 
Award. The Award is given to an American psychologist in recognition of а dis- 
tinguished and long-continued record of scientific and scholarly accomplishments. The 
Award is limited to psychologists 65 years of age or older and is also limited to those 


Washington, D.C. 20036, to be received 
will be made by the Trustees of the Foundation. 


How High Are the Odds 
Against Women? 


Bernstein and Russo (February 
1974) point with pride to the 
achievements of earlier women psy- 
3 -chologists and conclude that these 
| pioneers worked against adverse cir- 
cumstances and incredible odds. 
— Think, they say, what we could do 
if we had an equal chance. For- 

mately these earlier women did not 
eem to be aware of adverse circum- 
tances and incredible odds and, in 
the usual way, they saw things not 
as things are but as they were, His- 
‘torically, all significant contributors, 
‘male or female, have faced the odds 
d won. 

Tn a preliminary quiz, Bernstein 
and Russo tested the reader's knowl- 
edge of some productive women. 
This reader, a “foremother” in time 

not in eminence, made a high 
core. It can be taken for granted 
a worker in a field will know by 


To the authors’ list, 
would add Bluma Zeigarnik (of 
» Zeigarnik Effect) and Tamara 
mbo who, with Maria Ovsiankina, 
worked in the 1920s with Kurt Lewin 
Germany; also Myrtle McGraw, 
ta Hollingworth, and Harriet Bab- 
k in New York. Among women 
ho worked with Terman, add 
elita Oden, Then, if Anna Freud, 
lelanie Klein, and Karen Horney, 
һу not Susan Isaacs, Helene 
3 COSA and Marie Bonaparte? 
Like men, women of talent and 
à ermination make their way, re- 
gardless of climate. If there is dis- 
crimination, they find a way around 
dto When publishers would accept 
only male authors, Jane Austen, the 
Bronté sisters, George Eliot, and 
George Sand, among others, wrote 
under male pseudonyms; time has 
| taken care of the rest. 
Going back to the Greek drama- 
ts, one finds a gallery of women 


Comment 


bewailing their powerlessness, but as 
dauntingly formidable as any mem- 
ber of their sex ever seen on or off 
stage. And, perceptively, the Greeks 
embodied wisdom in a feminine 
figure. Bewailing their grievances 
while wisely exercising real power 
has proved to be an effective femi- 
nine pattern. 

Shakespeare's women were cer- 
tainly no repressed house drudges. 
Portia is the epitome of the fully 
developed personality, a good friend 
for a man to have, if not easy to live 
with. No one exposed to England's 
Elizabeth I could conclude that wo- 
men were inferior in any way, or 
that a women judge was unusual. 

Of more recent foremothers, the 
list of outstanding women reaches 
into space. Even in the less femi- 
nine fields there are Lise Meitner 
and Marie Curie in physics; Helen 
Wills, May Bundy, and Suzanne 
Lenglen in tennis; Gertrude Ederle 
and Annette Kellerman in swim- 
ming; Aline Saarinen and Ada 
Louise Huxtable in architectural 
criticism; Simone Weil, Hannah 
Arendt, and Susanne Langer in phi- 
losophy. For years, Sylvia Porter 
has written a financial column; wo- 
men specialists on Wall Street write 
and appear on television; Claudia 
Cassidy, a longtime music critic in 
Chicago, made and unmade reputa- 
tions; in the political arena, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Emma Goldman, La 
Pasionaria, Indira Ghandi, and Golda 
Meir; in foreign correspondence, 
Dorothy Thompson, Dorothy Kilgal- 
len, and Margaret Bourke-White; in 
creative choreography, at one time a 
male field, Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, Ruth St. Denis, and 
Anna Solow. 

In painting, we find Vigee Le 
Brun, Rosa Bonheur, Marie Lauren- 
cin, Berthe Morisot, and Mary Cas- 
satt, whose work was hung in Paris 
when Cezanne was rejected. Kathe 
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Kollwitz, a wife and mother, pur- 
sued her art in early twentieth-cen- 
tury Germany with the full coopera- 
tion of her husband and of society. 
Louise Nevelson is considered by 
some to be America’s foremost sculp- 
tor. 

Among Nobel Prize winners are 
Sigrid Undset, Selma Lagerlof, Nellie 
Sachs, Grazia Deledda, Gabriela 
Mistral, and Pearl Buck in litera- 
ture; Marie Curie and Maria Goep- 
pert-Mayer in physics; Irene Joliot- 
Curie and Dorothy Crowfoot in 
chemistry; Gerty Cori in medicine; 
Baroness von Suttner and Jane 
Addams for peace. Among Pulitzer 
Prize winners for fiction, poetry, 
drama, historical writing, and jour- 
nalism, the feminine names are too 
numerous to list. 

Women have always played a large 
part in music. If one eminent 
pianist finds that her career excludes 
motherhood, another, equally emi- 
nent, is a mother and grandmother, 
and tours and records in her late 
seventies. How great the talent and 
the will to utilize it depends on the 
individual. Women have been mu- 
sically trained in large numbers, and 
no prejudice exists. Women com- 
posers (and there are several hun- 
dred of them), contrary to public 
opinion, were neither stifled nor 
denied an audience. If there are no 
Bachs and Beethovens among them, 
only one Bach and one Beethoven 
appear among thousands of male 
composers (Rubin-Rabson, 1973). 

In early nineteenth-century Ger- 
many, hardly known for its liberal 
attitude toward women, Clara Schu- 
mann, wife of Robert, was a touring 
virtuoso, a sought-after teacher, a 
gifted composer; she also bore eight 
children and supported the household 
on her earnings. In the same period, 
Louise Bertin, a gifted French writer 
and composer, wrote an opera to a 
libretto by Victor Hugo; the opera 
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was performed. 
peared, so have most other operas. 

French composer Germaine Taille- 
ferre heard her own works performed 
in public by famous artists and or- 
chestras. Ethel Smythe, a suffra- 
gette and composer, was made Dame 
of the British Empire for her compo- 
sitions. Nadia Boulanger, herself a 
winner of the Prix de Rome, has 
been a teacher of nearly every com- 
poser since 1920, but modestly ad- 
mits to little merit in her own 
compositions. Marion Bauer, a pro- 
fessor of music at New York Uni- 
versity, was recognized by critics as 
competent, and her work was widely 
performed. She professed to be 
pleased with her success and her 
treatment in the critical musical 
world but “had no specific goal nor 
definite plan to do anything impor- 
tant [Rubin-Rabson, 1973].” Talent 
alone is not enough; the imperious 
urge to accomplishment must be 
present as well. 

Professional women, psychologists 
аз welLas others, show characteristics 
somewhat aberrant from the norm 
(Bachtold, 1970; Ross, 1973). They 
are independent, self-sufficient, com- 
petitive. A large number are single, 
allowing them to work more single- 
mindedly than their family-respon- 
sible male colleagues. Among the 
married, the divorce rate is high, 
children absent or few. There is, 
then, no lack of working time. How- 
ever, with or without home distrac- 
tions, the professional woman has 
only so much personal substance to 
expend, The more involved she is 
with activities outside of her pre- 
pared field, the more she must leave 
to others those productions that re- 
sult in recognition in the field. 

As women move rapidly into all 
areas, the competition increases, but 
unfortunately they still seem to move 
into the same old areas. Matina 
Horner (1974), associate professor 
of psychology at Harvard, mother of 
three and at 32 already president of 
Radcliffe College, said recently, 
“Radcliffe’s entering freshmen often 
express strong desires to major in 
esoteric [!] areas such as physics 
and chemistry, but along the жау... 


If it has disap- 


nd settle for 
easier subjects." The behavioral 
sciences? ` 

This situation is not unique ‘to 
American women. In Switzerland 
(“Congestion in Psychology Courses,” 
1972), the number of students in 
psychology has doubled in four years, 
compared to a 5% increase in the 
top technical schools. A large num- 
ber of women are seeking marriage 
preparation, not professional skills, 
and are using the university as a 
“waiting room peopled by many 
men.” Another group is looking for 
“snap courses,” or a solution to per- 
sonal problems, or has some phil- 
anthropic urge to aid others. The 
dropout rate, however, is a univer- 
sity lifesaver. Of all 1961 matricu- 
lates, only 33% finished the course, 
compared to 86% of law students, 
and 82% of medical students. In 
1970, among those choosing psy- 
chology as a major subject, 50% had 
dropped out by the end of the fourth 
semester. 

In psychology, or in any other 
pursuit, no one, male or female, is 
“given an equal chance.” With talent 
and will, one “makes an equal 
chance.” The foremothers, hard- 
working and undeterred, would say: 
“My daughters, discrimination, like 
fear, knocks on the door; one rises 
to open; there is no one there. For- 
get your grievances, dry your tears, 
and get to work.” 
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On the Role of Mental Health — 
Workers in the Criminal : 
Justice System 


Silber (April 1974) attempted to de- - 
scribe and justify guidelines for the 
development of a role for mental 
health workers within the criminal 
justice system and existing correc 
tional settings. His defense was dis- 
turbing in that he made a number о: 
contradictory statements concerning 
the issues of mandatory treatment, 
the receptivity of the correctional 
system and prisoners to mental health 
workers, and the manner in which 
one should fulfill one's responsibili- 
ties as the therapist to the prisoner- 
client. Silbers difficulties in the: - 
handling of these issues are worth os 
noting because they point out some: 
of the basic conflicts which must be — 
overcome if mental health workers 
are ever to play a more meaningful _ 
role in the treatment of offenders. 
than the role prescribed by Silber. — 
1. Silber seems ambivalent and _ 
frequently inconsistent in his state- _ 
ments about mandatory treatment for 
prisoners. He claims to eschew man- — 
datory treatment in principle (р. . 
243) and urges that the prisoner must — 
make the decision as to whether he — 
will receive treatment. On the other — 
hand, Silber believes that: 


3 


Diagnosis and classification should occur - 
as soon as the offender is incarcerated. 
... the results should be discussed at a 
case conference. Major decisions con- 
cerning diagnosis, therapy, and place- 
ment with the system would be made 


there [p. 242]. $ 


These results are to be used to “moti f 
vate the prisoner to get involved in 
his own rehabilitation [p. 242].” The | 
major issue is whether such pro- 
cedures in practice, occurring as they | 
would in a controlling and somewhat . 
threatening environment, might con- ' 
stitute direct or indirect coercion of © 
the prisoner (which Silber advises . 
against on p. 243) to participate. in 
treatment. To refuse treatment in - 
such a system would be to risk being | 
labeled: uncooperative or negativistic 
(Brodsky, 1973), to which extent . 
coercion would be inherent in Silber’s _ 
Furthermore, the inten- - 


procedure. 
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ion 
come involved in treatment is in it- 
self a treatment goal, suggesting that 
in fact some sort of psychological 
. intervention designed to change atti- 
tude or behavior would be manda- 
- tory and part of the admission pro- 
cess for all prisoners. Silber avoids 
^ discussing this issue in the article. 

2. Silber recognizes that many 
(prisoners might not accept offers of 
` treatment readily, but he feels that 

ny could be brought to do so if 

were "treated as . . . dignified 

d reasonable human being[s] [p. 


ierit, it is doubtful that many pris- 
)ners. would be responded to in this 
nner if they were viewed by the 
jority. of mental health workers as 
are described by Silber, that is, 
some variation of the character 
rder/psychopathic personality la- 

bel. Such prisoners are hostile, sus- 
cious, and immature [p. 242].” 
е latter characteristics do not 
ly follow from the diagnos- 
categories mentioned, and the 
ostic statement itself represents 
-overgeneralization concerning 

n populations. In six of the 
studies of psychiatric evalua- 

f offenders reviewed by Brod- 


ledge of offenders does not allow 
to presume homogeneity (see also 


1973). It is precisely the 

ping of prisoners which Silber 
onstrated that would make it dif- 

cult for many mental health workers 
to approach a pritoner as “dignified 


Silber ‘feels that treatment 
m Vim offenders. should occur 


E and have “avowedly rehabili- 
pr goals. їр. 2241]. ” On the other 


а of prisons "usually йет. 
the professional staff with ambiva- 


ity is in part a result of 
infusion of those with rehabilita- 


That such institutions a 

existence,” then, is at least as much 
a liability as an asset with regard to 
the establishment of effective treat- 
ment programs within these institu- 
tions, In addition, whether or not 
such institutions “avow” rehabilita- 
tive goals is irrelevant; given the 
long-standing fear, suspicion, and 
commitment to retribution which 
Silber admits are the hard realities 
frequently confronting the mental 
health worker in the correctional sys- 
tem. Finally, one can argue that the 
routine of prison life necessary to 
maintain security (Sutherland & 
Cressey, 1970, chap. 23) is antitheti- 
cal to the implementation of a treat- 
ment “ ‘package’ tailored to the indi- 
vidual [p. 242]" which Silber recom- 
mends. 

4. Silber argues that in the cor- 
rectional system, as in other treat- 
ment settings, "the first concern of 
the therapist is the client [p. 242]." 
In attempting to practice this maxim 
in my own work with institutionalized 
delinquent boys, I have sometimes 
felt that I have failed before I have 
begun because I have had no power 
‘to avert a boy from commitment to 
the institution itself. The institu- 
tional experience does not have 
marked negative effects on all pris- 
oners, but it does on some: In the 
case of delinquent adolescents, the 
issue of frequently needless or ill- 
advised institutionalization has been 
recognized (e.g., Rose, 1972; Suther- 
land & Cressey, 1970). Decisions 
occur in the courts concerning 
whether an offender will be institu- 
tionalized, yet Silber counsels mental 
health workers to "stay out of the 
adjudication process and in the cor- 
rectional system [p. 241]." Thus he 
disallows any mental health workers 
as advisers to the court concerning 
probationary or dispositional deci- 
sions which might be in the best 
interests of the offender. Since the 
offender potentially is destined to be 
a “client,” who is the “first concern 
of the mental health worker,” in the 
correctional System, it seems incon- 


‘sistent that there should be no input 
j by mental health workers at the point 


ү ДУБА the offender’ “client” status is wl k 


determined, especially in the case of 3 
juvenile offenders. b 
It would seem, then, that Silber's. 
suggestions for mental health workers if 
in correctional settings are not those * 
which could be executed without ex- 
hibiting in one's thoughts and actions 
the same sort of inconsistencies which 
appear in Silber’s argument. This 
does not mean that one could not de- 
velop a more meaningful role for pro- 

fessionals in correctional settings. 

In searching for a more viable role 
for mental health workers, however, 
we should probably: (a) focus our at- 
tention first on modification of cor- 
rectional staff attitudes and system 
variables, and then on providing 
treatment to individual offenders 
themselves; (b) decide whether to 
accept or reject, for all, some, or по | ў 
offenders, the idea of mandatory 
treatment, and then defend and prac- 
tice our decision without pretense; 


(с) begin to refine sufficiently our . 


views of offenders and treatment 
methods appropriate for them so that 
we do not fall prey to the stereotyp- 
ing and generalization that have 
plagued this area; and (d) not feel 
bound to confine ourselves to roles 
within correctional institutions—that 
is, explore ways in which the mental 
health professional may assist the 
offender at the postinstitutional (re- 
lease) phase (see Erickson, Crow, 
Zurcher, & Connett, 1973) and may 
act as consultant to the court during | 
the preinstitutional (probation and. 
disposition) process. 
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Reflections on 
“Reflections on Introspection” 


Radford’s (April 1974) reflections on 
introspection make a number of sub- 
stantive statements about introspec- 
tion as event and process. However, 
his reflections reflect prevalent mis- 
conceptions and distortions of the 
behaviorist. view of the status of 
introspection in psychological in- 
quiry. First, he pursues an argu- 
ment which is a misstatement of the 
behaviorist position; and he then 
avoids reckoning with empirical as 
opposed to doctrinaire grounds un- 
derlying the behaviorist emphasis on 
behavior, He thus annihilates a 
straw man. The following is an 
attempt to clarify the behaviorist 
position. 

First, those who pursue knowledge 
within a scientific framework of in- 
quiry know that all data are admis- 
sible insofar as they are replicable 
and communicable. The relevance 
of any reliable data to theory build- 
ing, prediction, and control is an 
empirical question and as such is not 
to be decided by definitional fiat or 
on a priori grounds. Further, the 
inclusion of particular events as data 
within an area of general inquiry is 
necessarily a function of available 
and publicly verifiable conditions for 
their observation, as well as of the 
theoretical and empirical utility of 
such data. Again, definitional fiat 
provides no scientific ground for the 
exclusion of data. The proper scope 
of a subject matter is, like that of 
all sciences, loosely defined, con- 
tinuously evolving, and therefore 
open to both empirical possibility 
and theoretical advantage. So, for 
example, chemistry as science, once 


nonmatter) concepts, such as valence, 
later developed into electrical charge, 
into its domain, once the technology 
was developed whereby such theo- 
retical constructs and hypothesized 
laws involving them could be verified 
empirically, As a result, electro- 
magnetic theory and action are cur- 
rently central to the understanding 
of the actions and reactions of mat- 
ter. If we may speculate by analogy, 
it is reasonable to similarly avoid a 
priori limitations on the exploration 
of potentially “interesting” data such 
as introspection. There is no be- 
haviorist argument with Radford 
here. 

Radford errs when he cites the 
doctrine of objective experiment and 
confounds this doctrine, which is 
obviously a methodological given for 
behaviorists, with an alleged doctrine 
of behaviorist psychology, namely, 
that the proper and presumably only 
acceptable subject matter of psy- 
chology is behavior and that data 
regarding conscious experience ob- 
tained by the process of introspec- 
tion and made public through verbal 
report are off limits. Now it just is 
not the case that behaviorism rejects 
introspection as process with or with- 
out the data of verbal report. The 
behavioristic view is to treat verbal 
report as data (verbal behavior), and 
of course such data are obtained 
through the process of introspection. 
However, it is also true that data 
obtained through the process of in- 
trospection (one may seriously ques- 
tion whether introspection is a single 
process or reflects different processes 
depending on the conditions of in- 
quiry) are unreliable and poor pre- 
dictors, and that such data, in the 
traditional and currently available 
methods of ordering and conceptual- 
izing them, have not been demon- 
strated to have predictive and there- 
fore empirical power. 

Now data that do not appear to be 
significant under some conditions 
may be so under others. It remains 
for whomsoever of the behavioristic, 
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schools interested in public inquiry 
to conceptualize introspectively ob- — 
tained findings in a way that | 
vances theory and applications. i 
is what science is and no more, and 
arguments over whether introspec- 
tion exists and whether the results 
of introspection constitute the sub- E 
ject matter of psychology are spi 
rious. The issue is whether the pro 
cedure and the data can be used im. 
lawful ways. It is one thing to 
stand with both feet in the camp 
science and to look and work for. 
lawfulness using introspection. It is _ 
something else to stand with one foot 
in science and the other in a body 
of statements (verbal reports?) 
which, after 100 years of trying, — 
have not been conceptualized in a 
form that provides scientific mean: 
ing in more than the immediate self- 
observational sense and to loudly 
proclaim the import of these data, 
Let those who are dedicated to the — 
import of particular data study them p 
and articulate their meaningfulness, — 
Behaviorist psychology is a field — 
of intervening variables to which 
trospectively obtained data might 
fitted (Edwards, 1954; Goldiamo 
1958; Mowrer, 1960; Solomon & 
Wynne, 1953; Swets & Birdsall, 
1955; Tanner & Swets, 1954). I — 
suggest that those interested in , 
veloping the relation between intro- - 
spection and behaviorally derived _ 
findings and theory continue to work 
at it as an alternative to making | 
pseudoarguments against a pseudo- . 
position. 2 1 
A final analogy with another do- 
main of inquiry with. similar prob- 
lems may be instructive, The status | 
of pain in medical-physiological in- 
quiry is in certain ways comparable 
to the status of conscious experience — 
in behavioral-psychological inquiry. - 
The major access to the observation — 
of pain is through the subject's in- 
trospectively obtained verbal report, — 
The verbal report which makes pub- P 
lic the pain event has been shown to — 
be more reliable, more precise, and | 
more sensitive than any other mea- - 
sure (such as GSR) or combination — 
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‘spiratory rate), and has therefore _ 


useful and respected status as an 
indicator of independently observable 
events, for example, pinpricks. This 
reliability, accuracy, and precision 
force the scientific observer to accord 
the verbal report of pain special 
status as an indicator of physiological 
„malfunction which stands even where 
other observational procedures fail 
(as in headache or gastrointestinal 
disorders), although the verbal report 
of pain is neither necessary nor 
sufficient to define a physical trauma, 
‘Thus, verbal report of pain is of 
great utility although there may be 
- physical trauma without pain, or re- 
ap pain without apparent physi- 
cal defect but with defect presumed 
(as in headache), or reported pain 
with insignificant likelihood of asso- 
ciated physical defect (as in psy- 
- chogenic pain). Reported pain is 
taken as a real event, primarily be- 
- cause all observers experience it. 
ut more important scientifically, 
correlates such as tissue trauma are 
discovered; so are other indicators 
“such as heart rate, behavioral reac- 
tions, and so on, There is no doubt 
of the existence of pain nor of its 
‘significant relationship to other ob- 
servable events, Reported pain thus 
has a diagnostic value, has a predic- 
tive value, can be reduced to the 
physiological terms of neural re- 
_ ceptors and networks, and thus has 
- powerful theoretical import, 
= Similar characteristics hold for 
some introspective data in psychol- 
ogy, as in the experimental study of 
dream reporting and its correlates 
(Dement & Wolpert, 1958), and 
- Such work is likely to be expanded 
into other areas of study. Only as 
wishing won't make it so, neither 
will misdiagnosis of the commitment 
of behaviorism to empiricism as а 
` thesis denying the existence or po- 


tential utility of introspectively 
gained data make it so. 
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Open Minds and Ideology 


In response to my comment (Dwor- 
kin, June 1974) on the shift in his 
views between 1967 and 1969, Jensen 
(June 1974b) says he has changed 
his mind, and that is the mark of a 
scientist as opposed to an idealogue. 
He also deplores any contamination 
of psychology with political ideology. 
He has changed his mind because he 
has tested 15,000 more children, read 
the Coleman report, and learned 
some quantitative genetics. 

On the politically and education- 
ally most crucial issue—the presence 
of racial genetic differences in IQ— 
Jensen has continued to change his 
mind. It is instructive to follow his 
development and bring it up to date. 

In 1967, Jensen’s position was: 


since we know that the Negro popula- 
tion for the most part has suffered 
socioeconomic and cultural disadvan- 
tages for generations past, it seems a 
reasonable hypothesis that their low 
average IQ is due to environmental 
rather than genetic factors [p. 10]. 
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in 1969, Jensen stated: 


So all we are left with are various lines 
of evidence, no one of which is defini- 
tive alone, but which, viewed all to- 
gether, make it a not unreasonable 
hypothesis that genetic factors are 
strongly implicated іп the average 
Negro-white intelligence difference [p, 
82]. 


Note by the way the crucial am- 
biguity of the phrase "strongly im- 
plicated.” Оп the one hand it could 
mean that it is strongly (highly prob- 
able) implied that genetic factors 
play some role; on the other, it could 
mean that it is implied that genetic 
factors play a strong (major) role. 
For someone writing on an issue of 
such moment to phrase his conclu- 
sions in such an ambiguous way is, 
at the least, negligent. 

In 1973, Jensen claimed: 


All the major facts would seem to be 
comprehended quite well by the hy- 
pothesis that something between one- 
half and three-fourths of the average 
IQ difference between American Negroes 
and whites is attributable to genetic 
factors, and the remainder to environ- 
mental factors and their interaction 
with the genetic differences [p. 363]. 


I fail to understand how testing 
15,000 children (or 15,000,000), 
reading any number of reports on 
compensatory education, and least of 
all learning some behavior genetics 
could lead anyone to make the last 
claim. Thoday (1969), Gibson, Mas- 
cie-Taylor, and Thompson (1972), 
Lewontin (1970), Cavalli-Sforza and 
Bodmer (1971), Layzer (1974), and 
others have pointed out the insuper- 
able obstacles, both theoretical and 
empirical, to making any quantita- 


tive claims of that nature about sub- . Е 


population differences, either between 
social classes or between races. 

As to the role of ideology, it 
seems to me that Jensen’s (1973) 
following attitude toward the promul- 
gation of hypotheses must be in- 
fluenced by a specific weighting of 
the values of scientific knowledge 
versus the possible social conse- 
quences of one’s work: 


There are always differences among in- 
vestigators working on the frontiers 
of a field. They differ in their weight- 


^ 
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ing of items of evidence, in 1 
of facts in which an underlying con: 
tency is perceived, in the degree of 
caution with which they will try to 
avoid possible criticisms of their opin- 
ions, and in the thinness of the ice 
upon which they are willing to skate in 
hopes of glimpsing seemingly remote 
phenomena and relationships among 
lines of evidence which might other- 
wise go unnoticed as grist for new 
hypotheses and further investigations. 
On all these points we [Jensen and his 
critics] differ in varying degrees, and 
my own inclination is perhaps to be 
somewhat less conservative than would 
be some other students in dealing with 
the central topics of this book. My 
own reading of the history of science, 
however, leads me to believe that con- 
servatism in generating hypotheses and 
in seeking means for testing them has 
not made for progress as often as a 
more adventurous approach [pp. 3-4]. 


Being adventurous may be admi- 
rable when the risks of such adven- 
tures are born by the adventurer or 
by others who consent to such risks, 
In this matter Jensen faces only the 
risk of being wrong in his specula- 
tions; others face the risk of in- 
creased political, economic, and edu- 
cational oppression, 

With respect to pessimism about 
the prospects for improving edu- 
cability by environmental means, 
again it seems to me that one’s de- 
gree of optimism or pessimism is 
necessarily, in part, a function of 
one’s ideology. By ideology I mean 
here the most general, fundamental, 
and usually unexamined beliefs about 
human nature and its limits, the 
kind of knowledge we can have on 
such matters, the relationship of hu- 
man nature to normative issues, the 
limits set by biology to political pos- 
sibility, and the use of science to 


rationalize (or change) existing social . 


and economic relationships. 

Jensen (1969) said: “Compensa- 
tory education has been tried and it 
apparently has failed [p. 2].” _Com- 
pare, for example, Bereiter’s (1971) 
conclusions from the same set of 
facts: 


1 For an extensive discussion of this 
and related issues, see Block and Dwor- 
kin (in press, Part Ш). 


0 

either that preschool compensatory edu- 
cation is futile or that the effective 
method has yet to be discovered. Either 
of these conclusions could be true, but 
those who think they follow from cur- 
rent evidence are applying criteria of 
success to preschool education that are 
not applied in any other realm of hu- 
man effort, They are asking the doctor 
for a pill they can take when they are 
ten that will prevent them from getting 
fat when they are fifty. 


Reason would have it that if we have 
designed a preschool program that pro- 
duces benefits lasting for three years, 
then instead of agonizing that they 
didn’t last for five or ten, we should be 
concerned with what can be done in 
the years after preschool to produce 
further benefits [p. 13]. 


One’s hopes also ought to be, of 
course, a function of what has been 
tried and of what our best available 
theories tell us. 

In fairness to Professor Jensen, 
he has recently indicated a change 
of mind in the opposite direction. 
In 1972, Jensen wrote of Burt’s work 
on the genetics of mental abilities: 


This is the work that will most pzob- 


ably secure Burt's place in the history 
of science, [Burt's studies consisted of] 
larger, more representative samples than 
any other investigator in this field has 
ever assembled. . . . These studies, since 


corroborated by more recent investiga. 


tions, scientifically established that ge- 
netic factors are the predominant cause 
of individual differences in mental 
ability [p. 117]. 


In 1974, Jensen concluded after a 
thorough study of Burt's data on 
kinship correlations with their “un- 
known, ambiguous, or inconsistent 
sample sizes": 


the correlations are useless for hypothe- 
sis testing, Unless new evidence recti- 
fying the inconsistencies in Burt’s data 
is turned up, which seems doubtful 
at this stage. I see no justifiable alterna- 
tive conclusion in regard to many of 
these correlations [1974a, p. 24]. 


-It is unfortunate that social policy 
is made on the basis of such shaky 
data. All of us who deal in the 
realm of ideas would do well to 
remember the philosopher Bradley's 
warning that "ink and paper cán cut 
the throats of men.” When we are 
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concerned with the minds of 


that warning takes on added 
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` The Republican Party and 
Santa Claus н 


І would like to congratulate Dworkin - 


(June 1974) on his cogent analysis ч 


of the shift of views by Jensen. Why 
didn't anybody think of it before? 
Back in 1967 there were many 
American children who believed in 
Santa Claus, but by 1969 they had 
completely shifted to disbelief in 
the whiskered gentleman, Could this 


` shift be because of new information? 


Of course not—it was the changing 
political, intellectual, and social cur- 
rents in American society, 


° The. level: of 


criticism aimed at 
Jensen has unfortunately sunk to 
personal attacks on the man and not 
at the research itself. Such attacks 
will shed no new light on the sub- 
ject of genetic differences in intelli- 
gence nor give impetus to further re- 
search to prove or disprove Jensen's 
theory. 

I would like to think that such 
thinly veiled cheap shots at the in- 
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tegrity of a researcher by impugning 


his motives has no place in psy- 
chology. 
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Dworkin, G. Two views on IQs, 
American Psychologist, 1974, 29, 465— 
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Joun HARTNETT 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


The American Psychological Association announces publication of the second 
edition of the Publication Manual in August 1974. This new edition, which 
supersedes the 1967 Manual, will be adopted by the 14 APA journals in 1975. 

The new Manual is more comprehensive than the previous edition. It updates 
APA publication policies and procedures and incorporates changes in editorial 
practice since 1967. For instance, APA now sends many authors their copy- 
edited manuscripts for review before they are set into type, and some editors 
now use blind review procedures. Thé second edition also includes up-to-date 

1 Statements of the coverage of each APA journal including the Journal of Ex- 

perimental Psychology which will be published in four separate sections in 1975, 

The new Publication Manual initiates several changes in APA style. 

= These changes are announced in the August 1974 Americam Psychologist 

and will be introduced in the APA journals in January 1975. During the period 

of transition to the new style, authors should note that (а) all manuscripts 

published in 1974 will be copy-edited according to the 1967 Manual, (5) 

manuscripts accepted in 1974 and published in 1975 will be copy-edited to con- 

form to the new Manual. Starting in 1975, accepted manuscripts that depart 
significantly from the Manual will be returned to authors for correction. 

Authors will be encouraged by the changes in the second edition. The new 
APA style simplifies reference forms; eliminates unnecessary underlines, 
brackets, and other devices; Supports appropriate use of “I” and “we”; and 
generally clarifies typing requirements. Material is arranged for maximum ‘con- 
venience to authors and typists, and all sections are cross-referenced and indexed. 

The new Publication Manual is available after August 1 for $3. Send orders 
to APA Publication Sales, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20036. Orders of $15 or less must include payment unless they are submitted 
on institutional purchase order forms. 


Deaths 


Terry Roger Anders, January 1974 

George W. Angell, August 29, 1974 

Jean H. Baer, September 14, 1974 

Dorothy S. Balcom, date unknown 

Josebh D. Blanchard, February 26, 
1974. 

Leon Brody, August 19, 1974 

Max Cooper, July 27, 1974 

Donald Н. Dietrich, August 27, 1974 

Seymour H. Fuchsman, date unknown 

Harry M. Grayson, August 4, 1974 

Arthur M. Jordan, date unknown 

Zelda S. Klapper, June 6, 1974 

Ellen Leibowitz, July 1974 

Aimee W. Marrs, date unknown 

Richard H. McKenney, September 
24, 1974 

Herbert Z, Sanderson, October 1, 
1974 

Agnes S. Sharp, August 5, 1974 

Verne Steward, December 19, 1972 

Samuel Tenenbaum, date unknown 

J, Gordon Tolmie, date unknown 

Joseph R. Toven, January 29, 1973 

John P. Umberger, date unknown 

Douglas E. Wax, June 13, 1974 

John С. Wilds, August 25, 1974 

Paul Yaffe, May 9, 1974 

Harry C. Yudin, April 8, 1974 


Fellowships and 
Postdoctoral Programs 


Devereux Foundation Institute of 
Clinical Training: Applications are 
available for the predoctoral intern- 
ships and postdoctoral fellowships in 
clinical psychology. The 12-month 
internships provide training and ex- 
perience with mentally and emotion- 
ally handicapped children, adoles- 
cents, and young adults. A combined 
stipend and housing allowance rang- 
ing from $5,100 to $7,500 ($3,600 
is tax exempt) is available to quali- 
fied applicants who are U.S. citizens. 
For information write to Henry 
Platt, Director, The Devereux Foun- 


dation, Institute of Clinical Training, 
Devon, Pennsylvania 19333. 


Eastern Virginia Medical School De- 
partment of Psychiatry and. Behav- 
ioral Sciences and Psychiatric Asso- 
ciates of Tidewater, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia: Now accepting applications 
for pre- and postdoctoral internship 
in clinical psychology beginning Sep- 
tember 1975. Program offers ad- 
vanced, closely supervised experi- 
ences in a variety of clinical activities 
in both a comprehensive community 
mental health center and a private 
psychiatric facility offering both in- 
patient and outpatient services, Sti- 
pend: $5,000-$7,000. For further in- 
formation write to William L. 
Scarpetti, Director, Division of Psy- 
chology Education and Services, De- 
partment of Psychiatry and Behav- 
ioral Sciences, Eastern Virginia 
Medical School, P.O. Box 1980, Nor- 
folk, Virginia 23501. 


Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, Division of Psychology, 
John F. Kennedy Institute for Habil- 
itation of the Mentally and Physi- 
cally Handicapped Child: One- and 
two-year postdoctoral fellowships 
available, providing experience in the 
use of behavior modification tech- 
niques for identification and treat- 
ment of the exceptional child in a 
major interdisciplinary setting. Ap- 
plicants must have a PhD in psy- 
chology or a related discipline prior 
to appointment. Stipends: $6,000- 
$7,000 for first year with $600 de- 
pendent allowance. For further in- 
formation write to J. Dardano, 
Division of Psychology, John F. 
Kennedy Institute, 707 N. Broad- 
way, Baltimore, Maryland 21205. 


Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute, University of California in 
San Francisco: Announces internship 
openings for clinical psychology PhD 


candidates, These internships are | 
available to students who have com- ` 
pleted at least two years in graduate 
clinical psychology programs in АРА. 
approved universities, Uncertain and 
limited funding makes us particularly. - 
interested in qualified applicants who - 
can bring their own funds. For 
further information write to Director 
of Training in Clinical Psychology, 
Langley. Porter Neuropsychiatric In- 3 
stitute, University of California, San — 
Francisco, California 94143, ч 


University of Maryland School of 
Medicine: Now accepting applica- — 
tions for pre- and postdoctoral in- 
ternships in pediatric and clinical 
child psychology presenting compre- 
hensive field training in clinical child, 
pediatric psychology, and develop- 
mental disabilities, The pediatric 
program is administered by the Pedi- — 
atric Psychology Staff of the Depart- — 
ment of Pediatrics at the University _ 
of Maryland. Stipends; $5,000. For 
further information write to Thomas _ 
Kenny or Rudolph Bauer, Depart- | 
ment of. Pediatrics, University of 
Maryland Hospital, Medical School, 
Lombard and Greene Streets, Balti- — 
more, Maryland 21201. 


Meyer-Manhattan Psychiatric Cen- 
ter: Now accepting applications for 
internships in psychology for Sep- 
tember 1975, Primary objective is. 
to provide as broad a range ‘as pos- 
sible in psychological diagnosis, work 
on inpatient wards, day hospital, out- 
patient, and other mental health 
facilities. A specialization in com- 
munity or behavior modification is | 
also available. For further informa- 
tion write to Saul A. Grossman, | 
Chief Psychologist, Meyer-Manhat- 
tan Psychiatric Center, Ward's Is- 
land, New York 10035. 


Reiss-Davis Child Study Center: 
Now accepting applications for the 
two-year postdoctoral training pro- 
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Program includes supervised experi- 
ence in the diagnostic and psycho- 
therapeutic processes, related semi- 
nars, and opportunity for experience 


t) information write to Esther Lampl, 
Director of Psychological Services, 
. Reiss-Davis Child Study Center, 
60 West Pico Boulevard, Los 

е les, California 90035. 


fellowship in clini | psychology of- 
fering advanced training in a variety 
of psychotherapeutic modalities with 


. adults and children, community and 


hospital consultation, crisis interven- 
tion, and inpatient treatment. Fel- 
lowship is for 1 or 2 years. Basic 


stipend is $6,000, with possible sup- ً 


plementation to a maximum of 


$8,000 BS e sso ak a 
pm is an allowance of $600 per 


dependent. Applicants must have a 
PhD in clinical psychology and a 


clinical internship. Preferred start- 34 
ing date is July 1, 1975. For further 


information write to David G. Rice, 


Department of Psychiatry, Univer- ^ 


sity of Wisconsin Medical School, 
1300 University Avenue, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53706. 


Distinguished Professional Contribution Award — 


Distinguished Professional Contribution Award is presented annually to a mem- 

‘of the Association who has advanced psychology as a profession by distinguished 

- contributions to knowledge or practice, subject to the following limitations: (a) 

, members of the award committee, former recipients of the award, the President and 

. the President-elect of APA are ineligible; (b) the committee shall seek diversity in 

selecting recipients, avoiding as far as possible the consecutive selection of more 

than one person representing a specialized topic, a specific material, a given method, 

. à particular application, or a specific specialized service. The winner receives $1,000. 

- The award was first given to Carl К. Rogers in 1972. In 1973 the winner was David 

L Wechsler, and in 1974, Noble H, Kelley. Those wishing to submit a nomination are 

asked to write for nomination forms to: Professional Award, Department of Pro- 

` fessional Affairs, APA, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
. Deadline for nominations is May 15, 1975. 


American Psychological Associa- 
tion: August 30-September 3, 1975, 
Chicago; 1976, Washi D.C.; 
1977, San Francisco; 1978, Toronto; 
1979, Atlanta 


For information write to: ° 


Doris Entwisle 

c/o Candy Won 

American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Southeastern Psychological Associ- 
ation: March 26-29, 1975, Atlanta ; 
March 17-20, 1976, New Orleans ; 

.. May 4-7, 1977, Hollywood, Florida 


For information write to: 


Edward H. Loveland 

School of Psychology 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 30332 


Eastern Psychological Association: 
April 3-5, 1975, New York Cu 
April 22-24, 1976, New York City 


For information write to: 


Murray Benimoff 
Department of Psychology 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 


Southwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: April 17-19, 1975; Houston, 
Texas 

For information write to: 

Southwestern Psychological Association 
P.O. Box 7156 


University Station 
Austin, Texas 78712 


Western Psychological Association: 
April 24-26, 1975; Sacramento, 
California 

For information write to: 


George Parrott 

Department of Psychology 

California State University, Sacramento 
6000 J Street 

Sacramento, California 95819 


Midwestern Psychological Associ- 
ation: May 1-3, 1975; Chicago, 
Illinois 

For information write to: 

Rudolph W, Schulz 

Department of Psychology 


University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242 


1 
Association: May 7-10, ТИЯ Salt 
Lake City ; 1976, Arizona ; 1977, 
Alberta; 1978, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 


For information write to: 
William Prokasy 

205 Spencer Hall 
University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 


Rocky Mountain Pi ical 
7, 


Southern Society for Philosoph: 
and Psychology: March 27-29, 1975, 
New Orleans; 1976, Atlanta; 1977, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

For information write to: 

Michel Loeb 

Department of Psychology 


University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 40208 


Conference on Problems in School 
Psychology: January 24, 1975; 
Flushing, New York 


For information write to: 


О. Bernard Leibman 

Coordinator, Graduate Program in 
School Psychology 

Queens College 

Flushing, New York 11367 


Emil Froeschel Conference on 
Communication Disorders: 
January 31, 1975; New York, 
New York 


For information write to: 


George L. O'Reilly 

Pace University 

New York Campus 

Pace Plaza 

New York, New York 10038 


Conference about the Teaching of 
р and Practice: 


Group: 1 
February 20-22, 1975; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

For information write to; 


Kenneth G. Roy 

Group Studies Consortium 

c/o Counseling Center 

50 College Avenue 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 


American P: Heit a 
‘Awmociation! March 6-7, 1975; 
New York City Р 

For information write to: 
Edward Sachar 


Bronx Municipal Hospital Center 
Eastchester Road and Pelham Parkway 
Bronx, New York 10461 
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The American Society of Group 
Psychotherapy and P 


March 20-23, 1975; New 
New York 


For information write to: 


Stephen Wilson, ACSW 
Program Coordinator 

39 East 20th Street 

New York, New York 10003 


American Association of Sex 
Educators and Counselors: 
April 2-5, 1975; Washington, D.C. 


For information write to: 


AASEC 

5010 Wisconsin Avenue, N,W. 
Suite 304 

Washington, D.C, 20016 


Society for Research in Child 
velopment: April 10-13, 1975; 
Denver, Colorado. 

For information write to: 


Anne D. Pick 

Institute of Child Development 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota $5455 


Christian Association for Paros 
logical Studies: April 13-15, 1975 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


For information write to: 


William L. Hiemstra 
6850 South Division Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49508 


tional Center on Black Aged: 
"Aging: Black Woman and Federal _ 
Policies: 1950-2080": Apri] 13-15, 
1975; Washington, D.C. 
For information write to: 


Jacquelyne J, Jackson 

Box 3003 › 
Duke University Medical Center 
Durham, North Carolina 27710 


New England Educational Research - 
Organization: April 30-May 3, 1975; 
Provincetown, Maine . 

For information write to: ) 
Marvin D. Lynch 


College of Education 

Northeastern University 2 
102 The Fenway 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


х EAGAN 


I ШЕГИ l COmvenBons 


x International Conference on 
„ыы 
D uar: rua! 
^ КаК Nepal 


- For information write to; 


Henry Ganzler 
— 507 Lincoln Street 
` Santa Cruz, California 95060 


і In tional Conference on Psy- 
‘chological Adjustient 


i of and Pea 
January 6-10, 1975; Tel re Israel 
| For information write to: 


Department of Psychology 
та “Aviv University 

"O. Вох 16271 

Aviv, Israel 


Institute for the Psycho- 
DES 22-26, 1975; 
чап, 


For information write to: 


Henry Grayson or Clemens Loew 
N 1 "Tastitute for the Psycho- 


330 West 58th Street 
ew York, New York 10019 


th Annual س‎ UAP 
E the Нари Professions: 
; Los Angeles, 


E write to: 


Marie Poulsen 

University Affiliated Program 

` Childrens Hospital of фы Angeles. 
p PTS Box 54700 

Los Angeles, California 90054 


AD ulieta Tovar 
lexican Institution for. Children's 
——— Welfare 
3,700 Avenida de los Insurgentes Sur 
| Mexico City, Mexico 


Bees he 
Кулш рй 


Ке information write to: 


MD: arce 
.. Counselling and Development Centre 
— York University 

— Downsview, Ontario 


Seventh Banff International Con- 
ference on Behavior Modification: 
March 23-27, 1975; Banff, Alberta, 
Canada 


For information write to: 


Donna J. Fraser 

Division of Continuing Education 
University of Calgary 

Calgary, Alberta 

TAN IN4 


Tenth International Congress of 
Gerontology (and Geriatrics) : 
June 22-27, 1975; Jerusalem, Israel 


For information write to: 


The Congress of Gerontology 
P.O. Box 16271 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


First Colloquium on School 
Psychology: June 26-28, 1975; 
Munich, Germany 


For information write to: 


Calvin D, Catterall 
92 South Dawson Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43209 


International Conference on 
“Dimensions of Anxiety and 
Stress": June 29- July 3, 1975; 
Oslo, Norway 


For information write to: 


Irwin G. Sarason 

Department of Psychology NI-25 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 


Second International Congress of 
Collegium pM M ctivitads 

Nervosae Suj une 30- 

July 3, 1975; пос Czechoslovakia 

For information write to: 

Second International Congress of 
CIANS ..# 


» Czechosiovak Medical Society 
J. E. Purkyné 


+ Sokolská 31, 120 26 Praha 2 


Czechoslovakia 


Second International Congress of 
Physiological Stady of iem: 

une 30-July 4, 1975; Edinburgh, 
Scotland 


For information write to: 


A. J. Hobson 

Harvard Medical School 

74 Fenwood Road 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
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Third Biennial Conference of the 
International Society for thè Study 
of Behavioral Development: 

po 13-17, 1975; Guildford, 

England 


For information write to: 


ISSBD Secretariat 

Department of Psychology 

University of Surrey 

Guildford, Surrey GU2 5XH, England 


Seventh International Congress of 
the International Association for 
the Study of Medical Psychology 
and Religion: July 14-18, 1975; 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


For information write to: 


Robert J. McDevitt 
Secretary General, AIEMPR 
Good Samaritan Hospital 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45220 


Seventh World Congress of the 
Deaf: July 31-August 8, 1975; 
Washington, D.C. 


For information write to: 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Thirty-Third Annual Conference 
of the International Council of 
Psychologists: August 30-September 
3, 1975; Chicago, Illinois 


For information write to: 


Frances A. Mullen 
4014 Cody Road 
Sherman Oaks, California 91403 


Third ress of the International 
College of Psychosomatic Medicine: 
^ Fa 15-19, 1975; Rome, 


For information write to: 


Ferruccio Antonelli 
via della Camil]uceia 195 
00135 Rome, Italy 


% 


Second Pan-African Congress of 
the International Association for 
Cross-Cultural Psychology 
December 29, 1975 January 1 1, 1976; 
Nairobi, Kenya 


For information write eto: = 


S. H. Irvine kv 
College of Education) , 
Brock University 

St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


oy 


psychology is all about. 


Eee 


with McGraw-Hill texts. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY: 
A CONTEMPORARY VIEWPOINT 
E. Mavis Hetherington and Ross D. Parke 


This challenging text depicts child psy- 
chology as a scientific discipline by exposing 
students to contemporary theory, empirical 
data, controversies, and research methods, The 
authors identify the processes underlying hu- 
man development as well as the developmen- 

| tal changes themselves, They give considerable 
attention to early experience and discuss the 
significant developmental changes that occur 
throughout childhood and adolescence in cog- 
nition, intelligence, language, learning, genetics, 
and socialization, 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY: A Contemporary 
Viewpoint 

Topically organized . . . research based... 
an outstanding text. 


1975, 608 pages, $11.95. 
. Instructor's manual available. 


1 
ә 
| | n College & University Division / 
Г 


Poetic words, written before there was а suitable way to validate their empirical 
truth. But as it turns out, they express quite accurately what developmental 


The study of human development- it's exciting, stimula ting, and comprehensive 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Fourth Edition 
Elizabeth B. Hurlock 

Now tailored tó one-semester courses in 
developmental psychology, the fourth edition 
of this classic life-span text has been trimmed 
to half the size of previous editions, Easier to 
use and more efficient, this edition features 
stimulating new illustrations, highlighting 
boxes, and chapter summaries to spark interest 
and aid retention, Current topics now include 
sex roles, the problems of aging, and changing 
attitudes toward death and dying. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Fourth Edition { 

Comprehensive, authoritative, and highly 
successful. 


1975, 416 pages, $11.95. Instructor's manual 


available, 
Prices subject to change. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N, Y. 10020 
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Now! A truly new teaching aid — 


BASIC RESEARCH LITERATURE IN SUMMARY FORM! 


Empirical Studies in the 
PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


Abstracted by B. R. BUGELSKI 


Distinguished Professor of Psychology, 
SUNY at Buffalo 


FOR YOU: A highly flexible work that can be used alone or 
in combination with any traditional text. Includes 
most of the experimental papers you want your 
students to read. 


FOR THE His own 6" x 9" library of 100 years of research — 
STUDENT: for $3.95! 


356 Pages 62 Illustrations $3.95 Paperback 


Includes studies ranging from EBBINGHAUS to THORNDIKE, PAVLOV, 
TOLMAN, GUTHRIE, SPENCE, SKINNER, et al., through the most distin- 
` guished contributors of the 1970's. 


‘THE AUTHORS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. NO EDITORIAL 
COMMENT INTRUDES. THE ABSTRACTED PAPERS RANGE 
OVER CLASSICAL ISSUES IN ASSOCIATION, PAVLOVIAN 
CONDITIONING, INSTRUMENTAL CONDITIONING, VERBAL 
LEARNING, AND BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION. 


"By carefully summarizing in the manner of the original author, Bugelski provides 
the student with an extraordinarily large number of studies presented in historical 
perspective and almost in original form. Thus the material can be organized his- 
torically, conceptually, ог in some combination. Invaluable as assigned reading.” 
—DAVID EHRENFREUND, Southern Illinois Univ. at Carbondale 


FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY, SEND $1.00 to cover P & H to: 
Hackett Publishing Co. 


P.O. BOX 55573 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 46205 
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. Psychology Lives! 


... in Saunders texts... 


= 


МШоп & Millon: Abnormal Behavior and 
Personality 
A Biosocial Learning Approach 


The origins, development and functions of abnormal behavior 
are examined in the light of social learning theory in this 
introductory text. The authors' approach differs from other 
social-learning models in their recognition of individual 
biological tendencies as determinants of behavior, and in 
their coverage of abnormal personalities in everyday life 
—thus establishing continuity between milder pathologies 
and more severe disorders. By Theodore Millon and Renee 
Millon, Univ. of Illinois. 535 pp. Illustd. $11.95. Feb. 1974. 

Order #6390-7. 
An Instructor's Manual is available. 


A Study Guide, by Leila Foster and Theodore Millon, 
highlights important theories and briefly summarizes each 
chapter of the Millon & Millon text. Review questions are 
included. 112 pp. $3.50. Feb. 1974. Order #3819-8. 


Millon: Theories of Psychopathology 
and Personality 
Essays and Critiques-2nd Edition 


Fifty-nine of the world's most respected clinicians and 
theorists make the second edition of this popular anthology a 
truly authoritative sourcebook. Papers are grouped according 
to the type of data they emphasize: biophysical, intrapsychic, 
phenomenological, behavioral, sociocultural, and integrative. 
Edited by Theodore Millon. 502 pp. Soft cover. $5.95. April 
1973. Order #6382-6. 


Johnson: Aggression—In Man and Animals 


Aggressive behavior in more than 150 species is described 
here, but the emphasis is on man—his guns, drugs, racial 
tensions, televised violence and war. It's a hard-hitting text 
applicable to almost any undergraduate psychology course. 
By Roger N. Johnson, Ramapo College, N. J. 269 pp. lllustd. 
Soft cover. $4.50. April 1972. Order #5160-7. 


Voeks: On Becoming an Educated Person— 
3rd Edition 

One of the best guides available on teaching students how to 
learn—through proper study habits, attention, and attitudes. 


By Virginia Voeks, San Diego State College. 278 pp. lllustd. 
Soft cover. $2.95. June 1970. - Order #9066-1. 


Please send me the following books 


Title Requested Order no. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


C For my personal library—bill me CO For possible adoption 


DiCaprio: Personality Theories 
Guides to Living 


This life-oriented approach to the study of personality 
analyzes the views of major theorists as applied to specific 
aspects of personality—development, learning, needs and 
motivation, conflict, and the search for “the good life." The 
material both fosters an understanding of individual behavior 
and relates directly to everyday living, making it uniquely 
adaptable for use in adjustment courses as well as personality 
courses. By Nicholas S. DiCaprio, John Carroll Univ., Cleve- 
land. 502 pp. lllustd. $10.95. July 1974. Order #3055-3. 
An Instructor's Manual is available. 


Shope: Interpersonal Sexuality 


General and developmental aspects of human sexuality are 
fully described, with an emphasis on interpersonal relation- 
ships and psychosocial functions rather than genital sex. 
Special consideration is given to premarital sex, sexuality and 
morality, and children's sexual development. Designed for 
courses in human sexuality, it's an excellent auxiliary text for 
behavioral science as well. By David F. Shope, Pennsylvania 
State Univ. About 385 pp. About $7.50. Ready January. 

Order #8253-7. 


Sattler: Assessment of Children's Intelligence 


The complete spectrum of intelligence testing in children is 
covered here in a single volume. It shows how to best adminis- 
ter tests; how to use them to evaluate mental disorders, men- 
tal retardation or learning disabilities; and how to most effec- 
tively test minority group children. Major coverage is of the 
Stanford-Binet and Wechsler (WISC/WPPSI) batteries, though 
others are included. An upcoming reprint of the text will also 
include coverage of the WISC-R and the 1972 Binet norms. By 


Jerome M. Sattler, San Diego State Univ. About 575 pp. About 
$14.95. Order #7944-7. 


Kaufmann: Introduction to the 
Study of Human Behavior 


Here's valuable supplementary reading for introductory 
courses in personality, social psychology, and educational 
psychology. Dr. Kaufmann examines the rationale for, and the 
methods used in the scientific study of human behavior. By 
Harry Kaufmann, Hunter College, CUNY. 162 pp. lllustd. Soft 
cover. $2.50. April 1968. Order #5300-6. 
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TEST YOUR 
LIABILITY ABILITY 


1. A teenager whom you were counseling in a drug abuse program commits suicide. 
His parents believe you are to blame and bring suit against you for $100,000. The 
counseling took place before your NASW Professional Liability Insurance plan went 
into effect. You are covered for: 

&. the full amount of court costs 

b. the full amount of the settlement 

C. both of the above 


d. none of the above 
(ww eu jo e6pojwoux soud ou рец noA 


Bujunese) Aouod ош jo оор олцоојџо әш 0) oid ропооо эе әш цбпоці UGAO 'poued Коой oy) Buunp 
бише Swed (fe $/0^09 oouvunsu| ÁIG MSYN INOA ‘Aod өш jo виш OY) oj joe[qng ‘о uemsuy 


If you'd like to know а// the answers about the NASW-sponsored Professional 
Liability Insurance coverage for Social Work professionals, Psychologists and agen- 
cies, return this convenient coupon or write: 

NASW Professional Liability Insurance 
American Home Assurance Company 
c/o American Professional Agency 
95 Broadway, Amityville, N.Y. 11701 


NOTE: American Home is a member company of the American International Group. This is the only 
professional llability insurance program sponsored by NASW. 


LL a 


Individuals 


Please send me all the details about NASW's Professional Liability Insurance plan for__ 
understand there is no obligation. 


Stato —— Zip. 


О l understand that Ph.D.'s of eros professions are eligible for all the valuable benefits of NASW mom- 


berships. Please include detail 


"2 


LONDON'S BEGINNING | 


' Perry London's BEGINNING PSYCHOLOGY talks to today's 
students and what it says is... 


"WELCOME TO PSYCHOLOGY 


You're going to like this treatment” 


— a balance between humanism and empiricism 


— excellent writing - a contemporary tone 


— up-fo- date research data 


— key terms underlined to promote vocabulary building 
— end of chapter summaries highlight major points 


— extensive glossary 


BEGINNING PSYCHOLOGY 

by Perry London, University of Southern California 
This smooth straightforward presentation was de- 
signed to make Psychology an exhilerating, per- 
sonal, experience for the beginning student. 
Although scholarly and comprehensive, London's 
book speaks clearly to unsophisticated undergrad- 
uates by describing complicated facts and theories 
in simple terms. At the same time, more knowledge- 
able students will easily grasp the complexities and 
nuances inherent in the text. 

The author places psychology in evolutionary, his- 
torical, and contemporary perspective. His writing 
style is personal and his approach eclectic and 
interdisciplinary. 

Traditional subject matter comes to life in this 
fresh, often witty, literary work. 


Student Workbook and Study Guide 
by Robert Pellegrini, California State University— 
San Jose 
Each chapter in the Student Workbook and Study 
Guide includes: 
• An overview of chapter material from the text 
* Areview of mastery objectives 
* A Study Unit with fill-in questions and self 
tests 
* Exercises at the end of the chapter illus- 
trating how principles stated in each 
chapter apply to student's personal ex- 
periences 
TEST BANK: Multiple choice—true/false ques- 
tions for each chapter. 


This colorfully illustrated text includes over 60 line illustrations—22 portraits of 
prominent men—127 reproductions of fine art accompanied by captions de- 
signed to amplify specific concepts discussed in the chapter. 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request; please indicate course title and text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS fè] Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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Contains over 4,000 terms representing an 
authoritative, unambiguous, and hierarchically 
Structured vocabulary used by psychology and 
related disciplines. This vocabulary will facilitate 
precise content representation of concepts de- 
scribed in psychological literature and allow for 
more flexibility in automated search and retrieval 
operations. These two factors promote more ef- 
fective communication of psychological concepts 
in original works and research, ultimately aiding 
the content of publications to be focused in accord- 
ance with the interest patterns of psychologists. 


This Thesaurus, developed by the Psychological 
Abstracts Information Services, is divided into 
three sections: 


The relationship section shows the relation- 
Ships among concepts that are associated with 
each other. Term relationships noted are: 
Synonymous, broader, narrower, or related. 


The alphabetical section presents each prefer- 
red term in alphabetical order, enabling rapid 
identification of terms used for indexing. 


The hierarchical section contains 17 broad con- 
tent areas in which terms are presented in de- 
Scending order according to breadth of concept 
represented. The 17 categories correspond to 
major classifications used in Psychological 


Abstracts. 


Thesaurus of 
Psychological 
Index Terms 


The relationship, alphabetical, and hierarchical 
sections will assist the user in selecting appro- 
priate terms for different uses. 

Administrators 

* determine areas of research for an organization 

* assure representative expertise in personnel 
selection 

Researchers and Authors 

* find synonyms for a term representing a concept 

select terms that represent a concept 

* define subject matter topics for a paper or book 

Educators 

* structure a curriculum 

* use as a tutorial aid 

Consultants 

* search the literature 

* aid in retrieval of information 

Librarians 

* provide access to psychological literature 

* aid in cataloging psychology material 

* aid in ordering new psychological literature 

Students 

* locate concepts relevant to psychology 

* focus areas of study 


The Thesaurus contains 362 pages with a hard- 
cover and costs $12. Please note that all orders 
amounting to $15 or less must be accompanied 
by full payment except for those orders submitted 
on institutional purchase order forms. 


American Psychological Association 
Publication Sales Department 

1200 17th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Announcing: 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


RICHARD F. THOMPSON 


Expressly written for the first undergraduate course in physiological psychology, this 
text is broader in scope and less rigorous than the author's FOUNDATIONS OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. It is a broadly based introduction to the physi- 
ological bases of behavior and experience which highlights the current and exciting 
developments in the the field. No previous background in psychology or biology Is 
required since all concepts are discussed and explained when introduced in the 
text. Biological systems and processes that underlie behavior and experlence are 
presented, with emphasis on brain mechanisms, in the broader context of the funda- 
mental concepts and issues in psychology. Topics include many of special interest 
to students such as the actions of psychedelic drugs on the brain and awareness and 
sexual differentiation In humans. Over 200 drawings and photographs illustrate the 
text. Tentative: 576 pages; $13.95. February 1975. 
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The Study Guide by Richard A. Roemer contains over 1,000 questions. $4.95 
(tentative). 


THE PSYCHOBIOLOGY OF SENSORY CODING 


WILLIAM R. UTTAL j 
“This clearly presented text offers a most perceptive and up-to-date coverage of is- 
sues and data in the field of sensory psychology. . . . This book is unique in that we 


are given a thoughtful and insightful analysis that compares coding processes In the 
various sensory systems.""—Choice/678 pages; $16.95. 1973. 


FOUNDATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 


Second Edition 
ROBERT PLUTCHIK 


This text views experimentation as a decision-making process that begins with a prob- 
lem and ends with the publication of a report. The definition of key concepts, the 
sampling of subjects and conditions, measurement, scaling, instrumentation, design, 
and statistics are identified as the main decision areas concerned. 331 pages; $6.95/ 


paper. January 1974. 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ROBERT L. ISAACSON, ROBERT J. DOUGLAS, 
JOEL F. LUBAR, and LEONARD W. SCHMALTZ 


295 pages; $10.95. 1971. Instructor's Manual, Study Guide: $3.95. 


A FIRST READER IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


JOEL F. LUBAR, Editor 
344 pages; $6.95/paper. 1972. 


Harper & Row / 10 East 53d Street, New York 10022 
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The beginning is. 
the most important part 
of the work.* 


е has half the deed done 
who has made 
a beginning. * 


Be favorable 
to bold beginnings. * 


Twentieth century research has proved these sages right. The kind of beginning 
people get — in life, in work, or in studies — has a lot to do with their future suc- 


` Clifford T. Morgan and Richard A. King 


An objective approach to the foundations of 
human thought and behavior, this well-known text 
presents a clear and logical overview of modern psy- 
chology. It's flexible comprehensive enough for 
two-semester courses, rigorous enough for science- 
Oriented courses, and a good choice for life-ori- 

ented courses, as well. Behavior is the focus of the 
study, but the book is not narrowly behavioristic, 
This thorough revision is shorter than the previous 


Another significant beginning . . . 


d Readings| in Psychology; 


cesses and failures. Give your students a solid foundation — introduce them to psy- 
chology with a distinguished text. 


Introduction to Psychology. uer итюх 


edition, and approximately 75% of the revised ma- 
terial is new. Major changes include more emphasis 
on learning and the cognitive processes, new chapters 
on the development of behavior and language, a 
heavily revamped illustration program, and the 
integration of physiological material into the text. 
The study guide and instructor's manual are organ- 
ized so that they are equally suited for use in “unit 
mastery” courses or traditional lecture courses. 
1974, 736 pages, $12.50 


the challenge to read, consider, and interpret. 


THE SEARCH FOR ALTERNATIVES 


THIRD EDITION James A. Dyal, William C. 
Corning, and Dale M. Willows 


Thought-provoking selections are combined with 


_ а format which promotes active learning in this fresh 
approach to readings in psychology. “Оп the spot” 


questions and blank spaces for immediate response 


are sprinkled throughout the text, encouraging stu- 

dents to ask questions and make notes as they read. 

By selecting current topics and juxtaposing contra- 

dictory published opinions about them, the authors 
have created a provocative collection that encour- 


. ages readers to do their own thinking. 1975, 420 


pages, paper, $6.95 


Prices subject to change. 


*Quotes (left to right): Plato, The Republic; Horace, Epistles; Virgil, Georgics. 


College & University Division / MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10020 
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** ..to listen with an honest and open mind, 
to convey to a patient that one is available 
for his journey of self-discovery but with the 
implication, from the beginning, that this 
can be successful only when both undertake 
the journey together.” 


This is how Dr. Hilde Bruch Center, says: “Hilde Bruch’s 
describes a therapist's work. book is a masterpiece of succinct 
With great wisdom and sensi- and clear statements about the 


tivity, she draws on her 30 years major and fundamental issues of 
of experience to teach others psychotherapy. It will be a first- 
the art of psychotherapy. rate text for anyone interested 
Dr. Otto Allen Will, Jr., in furthering his skills as a 
Medical Director, Austen Riggs psychotherapist.” $8.95 


LEARNING PSYCHOTHERAPY" 


Rationale and Ground Rules 
Hilde Bruch, M.D. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


| coge PRU 
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Graduate 
Study in 


_ | Psycholo 
` | for 1975-76 


| An expanded and more Please note that all orders 
А comprehensive survey of amounting to $15 or less 
р, graduate study than must be accompanied by full 
4 previously published. payment except for those 
1 Provides the best current orders submitted on 
| data available on the institutional purchase order 
б requirements, cost, scope, forms 

and objectives of 435 


graduate study programs in 
the United States and М y 4 
Canada. All schools listed 

have been accredited either 
by regional or national 
accrediting agencies. Details 


American P. 
such as minimum scores for rema s vg 
admission and housing Publication Sales Department 
a facilities are included. 1200 17th Street, N.W. 
p 504 pp. $4. Washington, D.C. 20036 
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HOW BEHAVIOR MEANS 


Albert E. Scheflen. One of the pioneers of kinesic studies explores the total 
network of human communications — not just words, intonations and pos- 
ture, but also the settings of an exchange and the "roles" and cultural back- 
grounds of the participants. Paperbound, $2.50 


PERSONALITY AND POLITICS 


Gordon J. DiRenzo. This collection of essays examines the interrelations of 
class, status, personality types and political processes and gives rise to a 
theory that rejects any sociological, psychological or political reductionism. 
A Doubleday Anchor Original. Paperbound, $3.50 


FREUD 

A Collection of Critical Essays 

Edited by Richard Wollheim. Jean-Paul Sartre, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Stuart 
Hampshire and 18 others join in this re-appraisal of Freud's ideas from a 


philosophical perspective. A Doubleday Anchor Original/Modern Studies in 
Philosophy Series. Paperbound, $4.95 


THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF WAR 

Franco Fornari. How have theories from Freud to Money-Kyrle sought to 
explain the origins of war? Are these theories still valid in the nuclear age? 
Franco Fornari offers provocative answers in this far-reaching study. A 
Doubleday Anchor Original. Paperbound, $2.95 


ON NOAM CHOMSKY 

Critical Essays 

Edited by Gilbert Harman. Prominent philosophers, linguists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists probe the broad implications of Chomsky's innovative 
theories of linguistics. A Doubleday Anchor Original/Modern Studies in 
Philosophy Series. Paperbound, $4.95 
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A very special book about 
a very special world... 


The diversified environments in 
which children actually grow 
and develop are reflected in this 
challenging introductory text 
The book is chronologically 
structured, offering а соп- 
temporary perspective on the 
development typical of most 


children at each stage from con- 
ception through adolescence. 
Covered in depth are current and 
historical approaches to research 
and theory; normal and atypical 
prenatal development; the se- 
quence and timing of normal 
physical, mental, social, emo- 
tional, and personality develop- 
ment; and genetic and environ- 
mental factors that influence 
human development. Text dis- 
cussions are reinforced by de- 
scriptions of Vicky, a representa- 
tive composite child who “grows 
up" throughout the text, illus- A 
trating theories, principles, and [4] 


empirical data in a vivid and 
colorful way. 1975, $10.95, 512 CHILD'S 
pages. Instructor's Manual/Test 

File available 

D re WORLD 

A CHILD'S WORLD: 
Infancy through Adolescence 


by Diane E. Papalia and 
Sally Wendkos Olds 

A Contemporary Approach to the 
Study of Child Development 


College & University Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 


й 
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Harcourt 
THIRD EDITION ; 
Brace GAR 
DNER MURPHY, Geor, ү 
^ дө Washington Universi x 
Jovanovich ‚ай ВЕРН KOVACH, The Menninger Foundation T [o 
or revision of a classic textboo! ` 
and up-to-date presentation of the А reper ie экер 3 
the evolution of research and theory, systems of psychology, methode of 
Textbooks ought ad Work; and the social and intellectual contexts of important 
on how Ў igures and schools, 826 pages ч 
psychology | $ 
grow up. The Adolescent Years 
SECOND EDITION 
WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG, Wayne State University 
A popular textbook for adolescent psychology that offers a comprehen- 
sive examination of the К and experiences о! the developi ‘ 
adolescent, and that applies generalized psychological theory to specif У. 
behavior, thoughts, and feelings. 458 pages 5 
. g 
Beadings in 8 
E. Child Behavior and Development ч 
n how people grow ир... THIRD EDITION 


ii CELIA STENDLER LAVATELLI, University of lilinois 

FAITH STENDLER, Massachusetts Mental Health Center 

A highly successful reader for courses in child development and child 

psychology that offers 46 important theoretical statements and research 

articles (42 new to this edition) on such major concerns as infancy, 

cognitive development, and the isadvantaged. With Жу Inrtoduct 

essays to each of six parts that discuss the current thinking in the field, 

place the selections in context, and provide detailed Foetal n n pi 
pag 


Personality ) 
DYNAMICS, DEVELOPMENT, AND ASSESSMENT 


IRVING L. JANIS, Yale University 
GEORGE F. MAHL, Yale University 
JEROME KAGAN, Harvard University 
ROBERT R. HOLT, New York University 
IRVING L. JANIS, Volume Editor 


hed full-scale introduction to the study of ality by four 
A оета оодо, each a specialist in the area with which he doals. 
"Stress and Frustration,” by Irving L. Janis, examines tho personality 
changes provoked by stressful and frustrating events, "Conflict and 
Defense," by George F. Mahl, emphasizes the empirical observations 
and related clinical concepts of psychoanalysis pertaining to inner con- 
flict and defense, and also draws on learning theory and other psycho- 
logical perspectives. "Personality Development," by Jerome ал, 
highlights the major phenomena of ality development within а 
пат рме and eclectic framework to p 'ovide a clear understanding of 
the motivations and emotions of a child's progress toward maturity. 
"Assessing Personality," by Robert R. Holt, offers a solid introduction 

rsonality assessment that considers Informal and formal assess- ý 

оре ions of both the clinical and objective traditions 


ment, and the contributi 
о available in four bound volumes: 
AP STRE SS AND FRUSTRATION: 215 pages 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CONFLICT AND DEFENSE: 222 pages 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT: 181 pages 
ASSESSING PERSONALITY: 245 pages 


ВТ BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 
HEL airy * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta I 
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CALIFORNIA CALLING 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Staff positions in California State hospitals, adult 


and youth correctional institutions. 


These positions require doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology with approved internship. 


Progressive salary program and civil service benefits. 


Please write: Medical Personnel Services 
State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 


THER INSTRUCTIONS 


Keller’s Personalized Wu TEE 


i-r e 
Amarican Psychologist uu d 
homisomver wor. 


Monthly 


System of Instruction: ae `+ NN 
An Appraisal Матисен SHOES 


[orc xr acra] — — 
Jeericen Psychological Association, 1200 17th Stre 
Kenneth B, Little, 1200 17th Street, N.W., Washing! 
| SRNR terror rer ватана — 
Harold P. Van Cott, 1200 17th Street, N.W., Washington, 
[СТ ORR ned serre, Te А o si o Ы uid an ir 


Bruce A. Ryan, author; Foreword by Fred S. 
Keller. Offers the reader an objective assess- 
ment of the relevance of behavior theory, the 
role of unit tests, the appropriateness of the 
Student proctor, and the success of self- 
evaluation in this increasingly popular ap- 
proach to college-level education. In addition to 
an analytical review of the current literature, 
future directions for PSI are proposed and an 
invaluable "how-to" bibliography is included. 


1974. 32 pp. $2. By, or er rmi ГЕЧЕН 


omi 


To order, send your request accompanied by 
full payment or institutional purchase order to: 


American 
Psychological 
Assoc i lation MOL OC TT 122 al 


m 39,985 


Publication Sales Dept. i Ор AS 
1200 17th Street, N.W. иок "e xu 
Washington, D.C. 20036 ar my gp UE 
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CHARLES C THOMAS > PUBLISHER 


SOCIETAL STRUCTURES OF THE MIND by Uriel 
G. Foa, Temple Univ., Philadelphia, and Edna B. Foa, 
Temple Medical School, Philadelphia. This volume is 
addressed to professionals and advanced students in 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, ed- 
ucation and social work whose main concern lies in 
understanding interpersonal relations in the context 
of societal structures. The reader is provided with a 
comprehensive description of the mechanisms by 
which interpersonal behavior is regulated, along with 
their development and function in social encounters. 
Written in a simple, concise style, this book integrates 
the results of several decades of research by scores of 
investigators. '74, 468 pp. (6 3/4 x 9 3/4), 13 il, 67 
tables, $21.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OBESITY: Dynamics and 
Treatment edited by Norman Kiell, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York. (47 Contributors) This volume 
delineates the best efforts of professionals in many 
disciplines, psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, internists, sociologists, demographers, anthro- 
pologists and nutritionists, to solve the puzzle of 
obesity. The articles have been written by some of 
the foremost authorities in the field and cover the 
panorama of problems as well as the complexities of 
people. The articles range from discussions of dy- 
namics and etiology to body image and self-concept; 
psychosocial factors; the varieties of techniques and 
therapies, including individual and group techniques; 
hypnosis with children, adolescents and adults; diet- 
ing and psychometrics. '73, 480 pp. (6 3/8 x 9 5/8), 
41 tables, $13.95 


CRISIS INTERVENTION AND COUNSELING BY 
TELEPHONE edited by David Lester, Stockton State 
College, Pomona, New Jersey, and Gene W. 
Brockopp, Suicide Prevention and Crisis Service, 
Buffalo, New York. (23 Contributors) The first part 
of this book reviews some of the ways telephone 
counseling and crisis intervention have been utilized 
by different agencies such as the suicide prevention 
center, the teenage hotline and the individual psycho- 
therapist. A second section examines the ways in 
which telephone counseling differs from other modes 
of counseling including one-to-one individual counsel- 
ing, group psychotherapy and others. The unique 
features of counseling clients by telephone are also 
discussed. The third and fourth parts examine the 
problems, propose ways in which these problems can 
be handled and discuss the selection and training of 
those who perform the counseling over the telephone. 
773, 336 pp., 6 il., 15 tables, $11.95 


—— — — mm T LETS with remittance sent, on ap, 
301-327 EAST LAWRENCE AVENUE ° SPRINGFIELD 
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MICROCOUNSELING: Innovations in Interviewing 
Training (3rd Ptg.) by Allen E. Ivey, Univ, of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. Contribution by John R. 
Moreland. Foreword by Robert К. Carkhuff, The 
author provides a new format through which the 
interviewing process may be examined with increased 
meaning and rigor. The text describes a systematic 
approach to teaching interviewing skills, which has 
been shown to be useful in training not only clinical 
and counseling psychologists but also social workers, 
paraprofessionals and numerous other members of 
the helping professions. Microcounseling provides not 


only a vehicle for teaching skills but also a structure , 


upon which one can build his own concept of 
interviewing, counseling and therapy. '74, 228 pp., 1 
iL, 1 table, $9.75 


THERAPEUTIC NEEDS OF THE FAMILY: Prob- 
lems, Descriptions and Therapeutic Approaches 
edited by Richard E. Hardy, Virginia Commonwealth 
Univ., Richmond, and John G. Cull, Virginia Com- 
monwealth Univ., Fishersville. (15 Contributors) The 
editors have shown considerable talent in bringing 
together a combination of practical and theoretical 
material consisting of a collection of writings by 
professional leaders in the field of family work and 
marital adjustment. This book bridges the gap in the 
professional literature between the more theoretically 
oriented material of academia and the more practical 
problem descriptions which concern the practitioner 
on the firing line in problem situations. Some of the 
topical areas included are group work with distressed 
families, families in crisis, family crisis intervention, 
the child of divorce, family therapy in the treatment 
of adolescents with divorced parents and case study 
descriptions. 74, 256 pp., $11.75 


ADJUSTMENT TO WORK edited by John G. Cull, 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Fishersville, and Rich- 
ard E. Hardy, Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Rich- 
mond. (17 Contributors) Beginning with the meaning 
of work, this book covers the relationship between 
work adjustment and leisure adjustment, vocational 
evaluation and work adjustment in rehabilitation, 
special problems of the mentally ill in adjustment to 
work, special problems of the disadvantaged and 
mentally retarded, the contribution of psychological 
evaluation to work adjustment, the contribution of 
group work, and theory and research in work 
adjustment. In essence this book uses a carefully 
solicited collection of writings which have not been 
previously published. '73, 360 pp., $16.75 
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Announcing a major publishing event: 


Over 12,000 references are cited in this volume, 
devoted to the major publications of 538 contributors 
to psychology who lived between 1600 and 1967. (A 
second volume, in preparation, will contain selected 
secondary references to the work of the same 
contributors.) 


The individuals represented were chosen by an inter- 
national panel of leading psychologists, on the basis 
of a precisely formulated system of rating. Both the 
method of ascertaining eminence and the criteria for 
the selection of references are described in the editor's 
Introduction, which is followed by a concise guide to 
the use of the volume. This truly impressive reference 
source fills a need long felt in the field of psychol- 
ogy, bringing together the totality of its significant 
literature, 
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MARIJUANA: 

Effects on Human Behavior 

edited by LOREN L. MILLER 

CONTENTS: The Logistics of Marijuana Research: 
Methodological, Legal and Societal. The Marijuana 
Controversy. Motor and Mental Performance with 
Marijuana, Relationship to Administered Dose o! THC 
and Из Interaction with Alcohol. Marijuana and 
Memory. A Model of Attention Describing the Cogni- 
tive Effects of Marijuana. Psychological and Neuro- 
physiological Effects of Marijuana in Humans: An In- 
teraction Model. Neural Mechanisms and Behavior. 
Marijuana and Behavior, Human and Infrahuman Com- 
parisons. The Long-Term Effects of Cannabis Us 
Cannabis Intoxication; The Role of Pharmacol 
and Psychological Variables. Marijuana Use and Psy- 
chiatric Illness. Marijuana Use and the Progression to 
Dangerous Drugs. Marijuana and Human Aggression. 
Effects of Marijuana on Driving in a Restricted Area 
and On City Streets: Driving Performance and Physi- 
ological Changes. 

1974, in preparation 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS 

Psychoanalytic and Behavioral Studies of Surgical 
Patients 

by IRVING L. JANIS 

Reprinted by Academic Press, Inc. 

Psychological Stress is a brilliant empirical and the- 
oretical investigation of human emotional reactions 
and thought processes in times of external threat and 
danger. Professor Janis was awarded the Hofheimer 
Prize of the American Psychiatric Association for this 
book as “an outstanding research contribution in the 
field of mental hygiene." Widely acclaimed psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists alike, this illuminating 
study is used as a textbook in may medical and nurs- 
ing schools. It includes an extensive bibliography, an 
Author Index, and a Subject Index. Part One, which 
contains a detailed case study, is devoted to elucidat- 
ing the impact of external events (in this case, sur- 
gery) on a patient undergoing psychoanalytic treatment. 
In Part Two, the major psychoanalytic hypotheses that 
emerge from the case study are assessed in the light 
of additional evidence, This evidence takes two main 
forms: 1) a series of intensive interviews conducted in 
the surgical wards of a hospital before and after each 
patient's operation; 2) a questionnaire survey of the 
surgical experiences of several hundred young men. 
The author not only discusses the theoretical signifi- 
cance of his research, but also outlines effective meth- 
ods for alleviating the emotional strain which accom- 
panies physical suffering. 


1974, in preparation 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


AND MOTIVATION, Volume 8 

Advances in Research and Theory 

edited by GORDON H. BOWER 

CONTENTS: рата Memory and Psychological 
Semantics. Working Memory. The Role of Adapta- 
tion-Level in Stimulus Generalization. Recent De- 
velopments in Choice. Reinforcing Properties of Es- 
cape from Frustration Aroused in Various Learning 
Situations. Conceptual and Neurobiological Issues in 
Studies of Treatments Affecti Memory Storage. 
The Logic of Memory Representations. 


1974, 320 pp., $24.50/£11.75 


ADDICTION 

edited by PETER G. BOURNE 

Recent years have seen a spectacular increase in 
heroin addiction in the United States. One result of 
the epidemic has been the generation of enormous 
amounts of new information on heroin addiction—in- 
formation that is only gradually being assimilated into 
a new шеи of the problem. In this volume, 
leading authorities in the field provide new insights 
into the heroin epidemic of the late sixties, Each con- 
tributor was asked to discuss those issues that were 
uppermost in his mind or which he felt were of special 
topical concern. The result is a series of authoritative 
statements on topics ranging from the politics and his- 
tory of addiction to current treatment techniques. It 
includes a chapter by Dr. Robert Dupont, Director of 
the National Institute for Drug Abuse, and Director of 
the President's Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. 


1974, 256 pp., $17.50/£8.40 


ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 

by EARL HUNT 

A Volume in the ACADEMIC PRESS SERIES IN COG- 
NITION AND PERCEPTION Series 

This book provides a detailed, unified discussion of 
the fundamental approaches to the problems of arti- 
ficial intelligence. The author emphasizes principles, 
not details. He believes that artificial intelligence is 
based on certain well-understood concepts in applied 
mathematics, statistics, mathematical logic, and psy- 
chology—and that an attack on the unsolved con- 
ceptual problems in these areas is of more value than 
studies of the latest robots or machine chess players. 
Topics covered in detail include pattern recognition, 
deductive problem solving, theorem proving, percep- 
tion of the physical world (vision and speech) by ma- 
chine, and comprehension of natural language. The 
book stresses throughout ways in which basic concepts 
may be applied to the specific algorithms and pro- 
gramming concepts for these applications. 

1974, about 458 pp., in preparation 


PLASTICITY AND RECOVERY 
OF FUNCTION IN THE 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 

edited by DONALD G. STEIN, JEFFREY J, ROSEN 
and NELSON BUTTERS 

The chapters comprising this volume comprehensively 
discuss the nature and scope of recovery of function 
after CNS damage. They cover, not сити is now 
known on this relatively new area of S plasticity, 
but also almost all the methodological and theoretical 
рерговотва to its study. Topics discussed include: 
historical concepts of localization of function and its 
relationship to CNS plasticity, according to current 
concepts; original research on developmental plastic- 
ity in the CNS, emphasizing нч and ana- 
tomical changes underlying plasticity (or its lack) in the 
developing nervous system; behavioral recovery in de- 
veloping organisms—including several theories to ac- 
count for retention of function in neonatal specimens 
tested long after the damage has been inflicted; the 
process of recovery of function in adult organisms; and 
Clinical examples of recovery (or lack of it) in human 
beings. 

1974, 528 pp., $19.50/£9.35 
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ad 
k 276... HUMAN INFORMATION PROCESSING: 
TUTORIALS IN PERFORMANCE AND COGNITION 


Edited by Barry H. Kantowitz 


This advanced text presents highly technical material in a graduated fashion with minimal assumption about the 
reader's prior knowledge. It emphasizes methodology and models rather than merely surveying the literature in the 
field. Thus it should help protect the researcher who is new to an area from some of the common errors made in the 
past. Each chapter aims at balanced coverage of a topic, and is intended as a general reference for sophisticated 
researchers and teachers. The book emphasizes performance and cognition as related aspects of human information 


processing. - 


Richard W. Pew Mary Riess Jones 
Human Perceptual-Motor Performance Cognitive Representations of Serial Patterns 


Robert G. Pachella Edward E. Smith and Kathryn T. Spoehr 
The Interpretation of Reaction Time in Information- The Perception of Printed English: A Theoretical 
Processing Research Perspective 


. Barry H, Kantowitz Earl B. Hunt and Steven E. Poltrock 
Doubfe Stimulation The Mechanics of Thought 


J. T. Townsend: 
Issdes and Models Concerning the Processing of a Der Index 
~ Finite Number of Inputs Subject Index 


. 378 pp. i $18.00 
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HUMAN COMMUNICATION: THEORETICAL EXPLORATIONS 


Edited by Albert Silverstein 


Y^, 

This volume treats the entire spectrum of problems related to human communication. It does so at the level of | 
general theory and processes, from the varying viewpoints of creative scholars drawn from the various disciplines 
hat address the issues involved in human communication. The book is organized so that there is progression toward 

F increasingly more complex levels of analysis, beginning with issues related to the nature of physical signals used. in 

sSpeech, and proceeding to issues involving ongoing two-person discourse, and issues related to the impact of 

arious media of modern communication. Each chapter both outlines the range of problems within its domain and 

resents the theoretical approach of each of the distinguished contributors. 1 


George A. Miller Roger Brown 
Psychology, Language, and Levels of Communication The Development of the Child's Native Language 
Daniel E. Berlyne Colin Cherry 
Information and Motivation Some Values of Communication for the Future o! 
es Pi Thorne A rid : 
eaning, Force, and Syntactic St бе. 0 
9 упіасне иисе The History and the Future of Verbal Media 


James D Elliott McGinnie: 
Towards a Psychological Theory of the Meaning of M ranis Ja P reda ioi 
eaning Cognitive and Behavioral Approaches to Persuasion 
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Max Black Let Ray L. Birdwhistell 
Some Puzzles about Méani ing Hg ` Ч ШЕ Language of the Body: The Natural Environment 
-+Eleanor Rosch ^ “a, y ds i . 
Li ? s OE William Labov E. 
inguistic Relativity B 2i one Y i Linguistic Change as a Form of Communication 


288 pp. CON { $12.95 
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